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COMMONS: MONDAY, 4rx APRIL 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


t at Eastern Railway Pensions Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time ... 


9 Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be 


—_ 
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read a second time ... 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (fo y Bill—Ordered, That 


the Bill be read a second time To-morrow 


‘Chipstead Valley oe Bill Ce oe That the Bill be read a 


second time ... 


| Cranbrook and Paddock Wood 7 Bill 1.1] Orr,’ That the 


Bill be read a second time . 


Great Orme Tramway and Tramroad Bill bn L. near can That the Bill 


be read a second time 


Edinburgh and District Water Bill (i L. J—Orderd, That the Bill be read 


a second time 


ies Hospital Bill [a.v. ape That the Bill be read a second time 


Patriotic Assurance Company Bill (a. L. he Sane That the Bill be read 
a second time 


: ‘Swansea Gas Bill fai a cakes That the Bill be read a second time 


Waterford Gas Bill [1.1.]—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time ... 
City and Brixton Railway Bill—Read a third time, and-passed 


‘London, Walthamstow, and Epping Forest —e spretiasrcas a third 
time, and passed... 


ndoversford and Mssttickapincaent Railway Bill — As amended, con- 
sidered ; to be read a third time ‘ Svs “ se 
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Hartlepool Gas and — Bill—As amended, considered ; to be read third 
time ... Be 


Knott End Railway Bill—Ax amended, considered ; to be read third time,.. 


Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Bill—As amended, considered ; to be read 
third time Se ght 43 oo See 


Southend-on-Sea Gas Bill—As amended, considered ; to be read third time 


Aberdeen . Corporation Lip cae Bill oe L. 2 Bows second _ and 
committed ... o~ ars $i a 


Aberystwyth Gas Bill [u. away second time, and committed .. 


Belfast Corporation (Hospitals) 1 Bill [n. L J=To be read a second time wi 
Tuesday, 26th April ve buy 


Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire duper Bill (ws L. _J-Rew second time, 
and committed . 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Various Powers) Bill =< z. : — Read 


second time, and committed 
Norton and Halton Roads Bill—Read second time,-and committed ... 
Taff Vale Railway Bill—Read second time, and committed 
Windsor Dock (Cardiff) Bill—Read second time, and committed 
London United Tramways Bill—Ordered to be brought in ... 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Presented, and read the 
first time; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 172] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Presented, and read 
the first time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. Bill printed. [Bill 173] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Presented and read 
the first time: Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 174] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—Presented, and read the 
first time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 175] ye 


Divorce Bitts—Select Committee appointed 


Hart’s Divorce Bill (11.1.]—Message to the Lords for Papers 


INSTRUCTION TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON Divorce BILLs 


PETITIONS. 


Army Pensions—For weekly py ment: From Cambridge, Wirral, Upton- 


upon-Severn, Penzance, Ashton- -under-Lyne, Malton, Warelians, and 
Frome ee ont 


CatTHoLic University 1x IreELaNnp—From Motherwell, against 


East Inpia (Contagious Diseases) —From St zt against State 
Regulation Fao, sink aa mt a Pe 







































3 Grocers’ Dieses — Abolition on —— from Dundee and 
Aberdeen... A" bab ea ws sas dae tis 


_ Local Authorities Officers’ Sessa Bill—From Croydon, in favour 7 


| Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour, from Fravod, Westminster, Wynnstay, 
Kiveton Park, Grangetown, Nailstonewood, Hoyland, Rylands Main, 





| Monckton Main, Stanhope, Silkstone, New Onke, Monk Bretton, Manor 
= Pit, Little Hulton, Deepear, Springfield, Old Mills, and Birley Collieries 
® «Op Ace Pension Scuemze—From Bradford, for adoption... 2 “es 
t 7% Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—In rial from nea — 
14 Aberdeen and Dumfries... 7 
@® “Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of ‘ncaa 
, Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Poplar, Exeter, Middles- 
r @ brough, Lydd, Finchley, Thornley, cesta Sheffield, Northwich, 
Newlyn East, and Helmsley soe as ose 7 
: 3 Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Oakenshaw- “a ‘ 
cum-Woodlands, Dirkhill, Brownroyd, Bradford (2), Great Horton, Ree 
4 4 Horton Bank, Low Moor, Battersea (2), Stirling, Brighton (2), Rothwill, a 
1 Lewes, Blackpool, Northwich (2), Sennen, Whitby, Mansfield, and ee 
: London soe Re aaa se ip su5 aie aC es 8 
1g 
> RETURNS, ETC. 


A) 


Trape Rerorts (ANNUAL SERIES)—Copies presented... soe wis 8 


Treaty’ Series (No. 5, 1898)—Copy presented of Agreement between 

. 4 the United Kingdom and Portugal, modifying the Postal Money Order 

5. aa Agreement of 17th cones 1883. Signed at Lisbon, 3rd Fabemaey, 
-_ 1898 . oe “a és soe tee bap tov 8 


cio ITAN CATTLE Misgiie dks counts presented... ee ‘ 8 


5 @@ ‘Parers Lap upon tHe TasL_e—(1) Building Societies, Copy of Third 
. a Annual Report; (2) Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident 
; 4 Societies, and Trade Unions, Reports of the Chief Registrar for the ig 
= 4 year ending 3lst December, 1897 ; (3) ‘Thames Conservancy, General ae. 
. a Report and Accounts of the Conservators for 1897 eae one site 8 ae 
® Quit ann Crown Rents (IreEvanp) REDEMPTION — Return ordered, 1 
" ‘“* showing all sums received for the. Redemption or Purchase of Quit ee: 


and Crown Rents in Ireland since ve and how the capital sum has “oe 
been disposed of.”—( Mr. Lecky) .. os oes owe oes oss 9 . 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (Bkonann, ScoTLanp, anp IRELAND)— 
Return ordered, “ showing for the year ended the 31st day of March, 
1898, (1) the Amount contributed by England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively to the Revenue collected by Imperial Officers ; (2) the 
Expenditure on English, Scottish, and Irish Services met out of such 
Revenue ; and (3) the Balances of Revenue contributed by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively which are available for Imperial 
Expenditure (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 266 of 
Session 1897).”"—(Mr. Lough)... ‘ihe one pin ee ww 9 


scent 
UImPerRiaAL REVENUE (COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE (GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IrEeLAND)— Return ordered, “relating to Imperial Revenue 
(Collection and Expenditure) (Great Britain and Ireland) for the year 
ending the 3Ist day of March, 1898 (in continuation of ‘Parliamentary 
Paper No. 403 of Session 1897).”—(Mr. Lough) wh oes sag 9 
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NEW BILLS. 


Charitable Loans (Ireland) Bill— The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) Read first time ; to be read a second 
time on Monday, 25th April, and to be printed. [Bill 176] 


Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill—(Mr. Hanbury) 
Mr. F. Stevenson (Suffolk, Eye) ee 


Read first time ; to be read a second time on basi! 2nd gee and to 
be printed. [Bill 177] és 


QUESTIONS. 


LapysmMitH Camp—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest 
of Dean); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War ase St. 
John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) iret 


PREVENTION OF POLLUTION OF SEPA OR ETS Sir John T. Brunner 
(Cheshire, eet Pee: The Lord Advocate ie Graham 
Murray, Buteshire) .. 


Royat Courts oF JustTIcE — dashing’ Mr. Herbert Robertson 
(Hackney, 8.); Answer, The First Commissioner of Works sists Akers- 
Douglas, Kent, St. Augustine’s) . 


British TRADE WITH Csi sibeaietis Mr. R. G. Webster cai Pancras, 
E.); Answer, The Under “Secretary of State for a Affairs oS 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


Kew Garpens—Question, Mr. R. G. Webster ae. Pancras, em Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Seite Affairs — G.N. Cae 
Lancashire, Southport) 


Army AND Roya IrisH ConsTaBULARY Raa ana ee Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien (Kilkenny) and Mr. W. Johnston (Belfast, S.) ; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for War er St. John Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford), [Mr. Speaker] .. eee ‘ os os me wi 


Granp JurY CHARGES IN Country WickLow—Questions, Mr. James 
O’Connor (Wicklow, W.) ; Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) Se 


Water Anatysis aT Marpstone—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson (York- 
shire, Holmfirth); Answer, The Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. T. W. Russell, Tyrone, 8.) . 

Rerort oF THE ComMissIONERS OF NatTronaL Epucation—Question, 
Mr. J. E. Redmond (Waterford) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Bonps rrom Post Orrice OrriciaLs—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
(Kilkenny) ; Answer, The Financial eatepuich to the ease: 554i 
R. W. Hanbury, Preston) . 


Betrast Post Orrice STAF sles: Mr. Ww. Sabato (Belfast, 8.) ; 
Answer, The Financial raat to the ee has R. W. amie 
Preston) 


Avpits or ScHOOL Wissesks hacanieia:-tuaetieds ‘Sir Frederick 
Dixon-Hartland (Middlesex, Uxbridge) ; Answer, The Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge 
University) ... és ee 


vee 
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Mitx Imports—Question, Mr. M. A. F. Jeffreys (Hants, N.) ; Fe Be 


The Under Secretary to the Local Government Board a (ar. T. W. 
Russell, Tyrone, S.) es 


Roscrea, Nrenacu, aNd Brrr Pe ou Mr. P. J. O’Brien 






Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Batoum Suiprinc Returns—Question, Mr. J. Herbert Roberts (Denbigh- 
shire, W. 23 Answer, The Under Secretary of State for plat Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) eee 


SHEFFIELD GuarpiANns’ ELEcTION—Question, Mr. F. Maddison (Bhettatd: 
Brightside) ; Answer, The Under Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. T. W. Russell, Tyrone, S.) tne ei aay fo 


_ Case or Maria ALsous—Question, Mr. C. Fenwick (Northumberland, 
4 Wansbeck) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) vad os 


CiirpEN InpustTRIAL ScHoot—Questions, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien (Cork) ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Bristol, W.) and The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ‘ 


SaILors AND THE SHAMROCK—Questions, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien ; (Cams 
Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny), and Mr. W. H. K. Redmond (Clare, E.) ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. G. J. Goschen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square), [Mr. Speaker]|— The Hon. Member for 
East Clare ordered to withdraw wt baete ri — the House hiss the 
remainder of the Sitting ee owe 


TaLIENWAN AND Port ARTHUR — Questions, Lord Charles Beresford 
(York) and Mr. T. C. Hedderwick (Wick Burghs); Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for ren Affairs ree G. N. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) : soe eee 


Russia AND CorEaA—Question, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett (Sheffield, 
saga A ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for sro Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ‘ee 


Wet1-nat-W £1—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) owe 


PostMENn’s Park—Questions, Mr. H. C. Stephens (Middlesex, Hornsey) ; 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) and The Secretary of State for the Home Department bes M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) was ove “ san 


CorrvuGaTEp Iron CELLs ror Convicts—Question, Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 
S.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir. 
M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) its eee “se 


Convict Dietary ScaLe—Questions, Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.); Mr. 
James O’Connor (Wicklow, W.) and Mr. John Burns (Battersea) 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department se : 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool), [Mr. Speaker] . cos 


TREADWHEEL at Norwicn Prison—Questions, Mr. M. Davitt eanaies S.), 
Mr. J. Redmond (Clare, E.), Dr. Tanner (Cork Co., Mid.), and Mr. 
P. O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ... eee 
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InsaNE Convicts at Broapmoor—Question, Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.) ; 


Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) vee eee eee ‘ 


SHERIFF IN CHANCERY oF ScorTLanp—Question, Mr. T.:C. H. Hedderwick 
(Wick Burghs) ; ere The Lord Advocate bau Graham een 
Buteshire) 


Cotwrn Bay Uresan District Councit—Question, Mr. J. Herbert 
Roberts (Denbighshire, W.); Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 


AGRICULTURAL Rates Act, 1896—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan (Westmeath, 
S.); Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) re eae sy 


Ir1sHh Loca GovERNMENT BILL Map—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan, West- 
meath, S.); Auswer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


IrtsH County TREAsSURERS—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan (Westmeath, S.) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Cork Post Orrice—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan (Westmeath, S.); Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Imports or ARMs INTO PERSIA—Questions, Mr. F. W. Lowe (Birmingham, 
Edgbaston) ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


Irish PropateE Duty Grant—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) : 


InpIAN CuRRENCY—Question, Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson (Preston) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) ... ‘ 


WaziristaN—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor (Donegal, E.) ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, rn 
Ealing) ioe ote as ae i 


Gwatior Gateway at Soutn KeEnsincton—Question, Mr. J. Bryce 
(Aberdeen, S.); Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University) 


GOVERNMENT STATIONERY ContTRacts—Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston)... 


SaLtvatTion Army—Question, Mr. William Johnston (Belfast, S.); Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Bristol, W.)... ve ese Bek ies ae ars ive 


Mixers’ PERMANENT RELIEF FuNp—Question, Mr. T. Burt (Morpeth) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department So M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Southport) Spe nae és a 


Minirary Prisons—Questions, Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8.) ; Anewers, The 
Under Secretary of State for War -. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford) ove ‘ ; is me sea a 
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CoLontaL OFFICE AND THE GERMAN Emprror—Question, Mr. R. McGhee 


(Louth, 8.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.)_ ... ay +e aks we st 


Betrast FoorrpatHs—Question, Mr. D. Kilbride (Galway, N.); Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... me ae ies me x Sen 


OmaGuH Lunatic AsyLum—Question, Mr. G. Murnaghan (Tyrone, Mid) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... ee 8 te mbt te 


Inp1a Orrice (Store Deport) Birt—Question, Mr. J. Herbert Roberts 
(Denbighshire, W.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord 
George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing)... eae Fe ‘os eae 


Distress at Canpra—Question, Mr. S. F. Stevenson (Suffolk, Eye) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ee Ae 


Mission Hospitat at NussEERABAD—Questions, Mr. James Stuart (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton); Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord 
George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ... aes 


INDIAN EpucatTionaL SERY Questions, Sir William Wedderburn 
(Banffshire) ; Answers, The ‘Secretary of State for India (Lord George 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) Sie bene ‘ P oe a. 


Merropouitan Gas CHarces—Question, Mr. D. H. Goghill (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) ... ae a ia os s aes pee 


Spain AND THE UNITED STATES — Questions, Lord Charles Beresford 
(York), Mr. John Morley (Montrose Burghs), and Mr. M. Davitt 
(Mayo, S.); Answers, The First Lord of the. Treasury pare A. J. 
Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... ‘ aa , as ae 


Ex-MinistTers’ PENSIONS stions, Sir John we ‘Dasa: pene, 
The First Lord of the Teatay (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... 
AustTRALIAN NAvAL Stration—Question, Sir John Colomb (Great Yar- 
mouth); Answer, The First Lord of the = agai ve G. J. Goschen, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square)... ces : aes 


TELEGRAPHIC CHARGE ANOMALIES—Questions, Mr. J. Henniker “Heaton 
(Canterbury) and Mr. R. G. Webster (St. Pancras, E.) ; Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 

CEenTRAL TELEGRAPH OrricE—Questions, Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) eS ie nee hes ia ue sala : 

SurerinG Returns — Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade wae C. T. Ritchie, 
Croydon) - ... rate ons abs =A 


ForEIGN EXports OF Gas: seeablale Mr. R. McKenna (Monmouth N. y; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade Bre . T. Ritchie, 
Croydon)... res Be nee Fee —, 


Business oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. John Morley (ontcone Burghs), 
Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness), Mr. T. C. T. Warner (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield), and Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint Boroughs) ; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) and The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) ... 
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Prisons Bill—Debate on Second Reading resumed 


Mr. T. P. O Qonnor The Secretary of State for the 

(Liverpool, Scotland), Home Department (Sir M. 

55, 72, . #7 White Ridley, Lancashire, 

Mr. H. H. Asquith (Fife, N., Blackpool)... 81, 87, 89, 

Bes): -20c. -) Bly te Oe ee Mr. J. Burns (Battersea), 87, 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 'S.) Mr. J. F. O’ Brien (Cork) 

78, 89, 93 Mr. H. J. Tennant (Berwick- 


shire) 
Read a second time without a Division 
Motion made— 


‘* That the Bill be referred to the Grand Committee on Law.’ oe Jesse 
Collings) ... ‘ et 


Amendment moved— 


‘* That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee, and that the Draft 
Prison Rules also be referred to the same Committee.” —(Mr. Pickeragil!) .., 


Mr. J. H. Yoxall (Not- Mr. Atherley-Jones (Durham, 
tingham, W.) ... 112, 1138 N.W.) eee ose ie 
[Mr. Speaker]... 113, 118 Mr. B. L. Cohen (Islington, 
Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick EB.) ee me sg jae 
(Wieck Burghs) «, 18 Mr. T. P. O'Connor ... 117, 
Mr. John Burns as Als The Attorney General (Sir 
Mr. Jesse Collings ses, ERG Richard Webster, Isle of 

Mr. Edmund Robertson Wight) 


(Dundee) ae Re Mr. J.H. Lewis ( Flint Burghs) 
The House divided—Ayes, 130; Noes, 41.—(See Division List No. 58) 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
to Second Reading resumed— 


Mr. Edmund Robertson Mr. J. Morley (Montrose 
( Dundee) ase aks: ae Burghs) ... wats ak 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. Mr. J. Caldwell (Lanark, 
A. Graham Murray, Mid) ke es an 
Buteshire) ... RE Sir Edward Clarke (Ply- 
Mr. J. Parker Smith mouth) ; ee Raa 
(Lanark, Partick)... 1i Mr. J. Colville (Lanark, 
The First Lord of the N.E.) ma 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Mr. T. C. H. ‘Hedderwick .. 
Balfour, Manchester, Mr. Alexander Cross (Glas- 

te ee “a Se : gow, Camlachie) ... 
Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness) 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read a second time. 
Motion made that Bill be committed. 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. Caldwell, ... ee Mr. Graham Murray 
Bill committed. 


Customs Orrices (Sournampron) [Expenses |—Considered in Committee, 
and Resolution ordered to be reported to-morrow eee tes eee 
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TeLrecrarus [Grant ]|—Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


Baths and Washhouses Acts Amendment Bill—To Amend the Baths and 
Washhouses Acts : Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bigwood and Sir 
Frederick Dixon-Hartland ; Presented and read ‘the first time [ Bill 178} 


London Buildings Act (1894) Amendment Bill—(Instruction to come) 
Mr. F. G. Banbury (Camberwell, Peckham) 
Objection taken— 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill Mr. B. L. Cohen tig 
(Bethnal Green, S.W.) 160 a ee 


Adjourned. 
Vaccination Bill—Order for Second Reading read— 


Dr. C. K. D. Tanner The Financial Secretary to the 
(Cork Co., Mid) «we 160 Treasury (Mr. R. W. Han- 
bury, Preston) . 


Adjourned. 
House Adjourned at 12.10. 





LORDS : TUESDAY, i5ra APRIL 1898. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND: Eart or RopEN—CLAIM TO VOTE 
EstTABLISHED 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Market eemeee= Gas Bill . a enna to meet on Friday, the 
22nd instant . “e es . ads 


Bideford and Clovelly itis Bill [u.L.]—Reported, with Amendments.. 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Bill [1.1. a third time ; 


Suieedeneote made ; Passed, and sent to Commons 


sent to Commons 


Eastern Telegraph Company Bill Us se aceNee third time; Passed, and 


sent to Commons 


Liskeard Corporation (Wate) 8 Bill [u}Real third time ; Passed, and 


‘Upper Assam Tea Company Bill [u. ameoe third time; Passed, and 


sent to Commons 
Wirral Railway Bill faccap Standen given to present Petition 


Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway Bill — Brought from 
Commons; Read first time, and referred to Examiners ... sve ¥ 


City and Brixton Railway ce a from Commons ; Read first time, 
and referred to Examiners ... 


Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) Bil—Brovght from Commons ; 
Read first time, and referred to Examiners ss 
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London, Walthamstow and Epping Forest Railway ee from 
Commons ; Read first time, and referred to Examiners ... ; ae 


Thanet Gas Bill—Brought from Commons; Read first time, and referred 
to Examiners SS es des ae os aa we 


Hart’s Divorce Bill [1.1.]—Message from the Commons for Ome of the 
Minutes of Evidence ; Ordered to be communicated ave ; Fe: 


Blackpool Sea Water Bill aan “J —A Witness ordered to attend Select 
Committee ... val ets ses oes eek wae 


RETURNS, ETC. 


“‘TraDE Reports, 1898 : ANNUAL SERIES—Diplomatic and Consular Reports 
on Trade and Finance ; Presented (by command) 


Treaty Series (No. 5), 1898—Agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Portugal modifying the Postal Money Order Agreement of “Lith 
January 1883 ; signed at Lisbon, 3rd February 1898 ; Presented 


Loca GoverNMENT Act, 1888—Order of the Local Government Board 
amending the County of Buckingham (Fenny Stratford Urban District 
Extension) Confirmation Act, 1898 ; Laid before the House 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES, AND TRADE 
Unions—Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the 
year ending 31st December 1897; Laid before the House 


Buitpine Socretres—Third Annual Repert by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies of the Proceedings of the Registrars under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts; with an Abstract of the Annual Accounts and 
Statements of Societies for the year 1897; Laid before the House 


Merropouitan CattLeE Market—<Account of Moneys received and paid 
for the year 1897; also an Account of Extraordinary Works executed, 
other than General Repairs, for the same period ; Laid before the House 

“GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND ANNUITIES—Account of all Moneys received 
on account of Contracts for the Grant of Deferred life Annuities, and for 
Payments on Death, under the provisions of the Acts 27 and 28 Vice., 
cap. 43, 45 and 46 Vic., cap. 51, and 50 and 51 Vie., cap. 40, and of the 
disposal thereof, and of the Contracts made, for the year ended 31st 
December 1897; Laid before the House .. 

THames ConsERvVANCY—General Report of the Conservators of the River 
Thames from ist January 1897 to 3lst December 1897, with « State- 
ment of the Accounts of the Conservators for the year ending 31st 
December 1897 ; Delivered 

InroxicatinG Liquors—Petition against the Sale of, on Sundays ; of 
Meeting at Woodlands ; Read, and ordered to lie on the Table.. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Far East—Debate on Motion for Adjournment— 


The Lord President of The Earl of Kimberley eee 
the Council (The Duke 
of Devonshire) oo. 166 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at 4,15, 
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PRIVATE BILLS. & 
Cardiff Railway Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time <e OE 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Ordered, That the - 
Bill be read a second time upon Monday, 18th April... ie ‘oe FOR e 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read 
a second time upon Monday, 18th April ... ee ae a ooo” ROE 





Folkestone Gas Bill [1.1L.]—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time... 182 
Morley Corporation a Bill ‘in S. : aes That the Bill be read a 


second time ... : 182 ’ 
Saint Matthew, Bethnal aren, Bill [a L J-Onteret, That the Bill be read q 
a second time 3 aaa woe - 182 4 
South Eastern Railway Bill tw ns Tamas That the Bill be read a 4 
second time ... cee sie es oon @ 182 4 


Yeovil ae Bill ic 1 Alaa That the Bill be read a second 


time ... : re: oases aa eos) Gee 
Edinburgh and Leith aren Gas Bill a 4.  Mckesaen That the Bill 
be read a second time ae 182 


Tyne Improvement Bill re Oa That the Bill be read a second time 182° 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill — Ordered, That the Bill 
be read a second time upon Monday, 18th April ... oa ee «- 182° 


Charing Cross, Euston and cag hcta regpenes Bill—Read a third time, and 4 
passed - aoe se ee vos. ae a 


Great Eastern Railway (Genera dua Bill—Read a third time, and 
passed : ae bea eos, 183; 


Thanet Gas Bill—Read a third time, and adea frase Bee noe woe 18 
Great Northern acted Bill—As eer: considered ; to be read the 


third time... ; ; = hd oon Nes 
Great Western seepteend Now Works) Bill—Read second time, and 
committed ... ‘ os cco | 18S 
London Building Act (1894) Amendment Bill (ny orpER)—Motion made, : 
and Question proposed— a 


‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee to take into consideration 
whether the offices and buildings of the Stock Exchange shall be exempted 
from the operations of Parts VI. and VII. of the principal Act.—(Mr. Banbury) 183. 


DEBATE :— 3 
Mr. F. G. Banbury Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Beth- 
(Camberwell, Peckham) nal Green, S.W.) .. oss, LORE 





183, 185 
Debate adjourned. 


London United Tramways Bill—Read first time, and referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills is was ves aa 


pest iar 
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wark and Idle eee Ses nad ‘ : -. 186 
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Andover and Nottingham ... sin ee: ‘ize aay oes cos, WOE 


Superannuation (Metropolis) Bills—From Southwark, against ; in favour, 
from Bermondsey and Clerkenwell vos neh ee xe --- 188 


RETURNS, ETC. 
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received, and of the disposal thereof, and of all Contracts for the Grant of 
Deferred Life Annuities, and for Payments on Death made, during the 
year 1897 (by Act). [No. 153]... ae a ae Ris .. 188 


Trape Reports (ANNUAL SERIES)—Copy presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 2,049 oe vod se .. 188 
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ORDERS THE DAY. 


Far East—Statement and Debate on Motion for Adjournment (Easter “¥ 
Holidays )— q 
The First Lord of the Sir Charles W.  Dilke 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. (Gloucestershire, Forest of 
Balfour (Manchester, Dean) ... sve Bots Ba be eee 
St) ee ee soo 224 The Under Sceretary of State 
Sir William Harcourt for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. 
(Monmouthshire, W.) N. Curzon, Lancashire, ‘y 
239, 252, 253, 255 S.W., Southport) ... 264, % 
Ur. Leonard H. Courtney 271,273, 278 4 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) Sir E. Grey (Northumberland, : 
252, 253, 255 Berwick)... oes dae. Ne 4 
Mr. E. R. Pacy Moon Lord Charles Beresford( York) 282 
(St. Pancras, N.) ... 255 Mr. Robert A. Verburgh q 
(Chester) ... ae wos “SOU 4 


Motion agreed to. 


Customs Orrices (SourHampTon) [Expenses ]|—Resolution reported, and 
read a second time ; Motion made and Question proposed— 


‘* That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolution” 288 
Debate arising— 

Vr. James Caldwell (Lanark, Mid) a: NE es =0¢.) 200 
Debate adjourned ; to be resumed upon Monday, 18th April. 


House adjourned at 6,55 till 
Monday, 18th April. 
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COMMONS: MONDAY, 18TH APRIL 1898. 
) 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS 
Andoversford and Stratford- oe nsapitiaed Bill—Read the third time, % 
l and passed ... a : eed ARS ne oe | 289 4 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Bill— Read the third time, and passed ... «is, Ee i 
Knott End Railway Bill—Read the third time, and passed ... ee a. Sa 
1 
§ Southend-on-Sea Gas Bill—Read the third time, and passed des ..- 289 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Bill—Read the third time, and ah comes [New B 
1 Title] pret! nae |) Oe PM oa see, es : 
Edmonton Urban District Council Bill—As amended, considered; to be ; 
read the third time ... ae a aoe nia ae ko ws 208 4 
: Great Western Railway (General res Bill— As amended, considered ; 4 
2 to be read the third time... : oe = oa AS --. 289 yi 


Ilkeston ee Bili—As amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time ... : es eae bets oss se nes soe = 290 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire siaceelag Bill— As amended, considered ; to be 


read the third time ... 


Metropolitan ere Bill— As amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time = és pra nf ey gs ie he 


St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas Bill—As amended, considered : to be read the 
third time : aoe EN bea aso 


Agricultural Company of Mauritius Bill [1.1.]—Read a second time, and 
committed ee oe She oa ae sat a 


Birmingham, North Warwickshire and Stratford-upon-Avon Railway 
(Extension of Time) Bill—Read a second time, aud committed 2; 


Chipstead Valley Railway Biil [1.1.]—Read a second time, and committed 
Cranbrook and Paddock Wood er Bill ris. L Sern a second: time, 


and committed 
Drogheda Gas Bill—Read a second time, and committed 


Edinburgh and District Water Bill (x. L ao aud a second time, and com- 


mitted 


Edinburgh Merchant are Bill ne. & second time, and 


committed 
Great Eastern ne ee Bill—Read a second time, and com- 
mitted apes nee ao oe 


Great Orme Tramway and Tramroad Bill ae aioe be read a second 
time To-morrow jets See Si a 


Guy’s Hospital Bill ee a second time, and committed ... 


Lincoln and East Coast ree and Dock Bill—Read a second time, and 
committed Re : oe = ae ee 


London and North Western Railway _ Vessels) Bill sas L 5 a be 


read a second time 


Patriotic Assurance ee 2 Bill io L J—Reat a second time, aud com- 
mitted ea ‘ * ios es ‘er 


Swansea Gas Bill rere a second time, and committed 
Waterford City Gas Bill [u.1.]—Read a second time, and committed 


London Building Act (1894) Amendment Bill [u.1.]— Adjourned Debate 
on the Question— 


** That it be an Instruction tc the Committee to take into consideration 
whether the offices and buildings of the Stock Exchange shall be tw gs “2 


from the operations of Parts V1. and VII. of the principal Act "—(Mr. E 
Pickersgill.) 


Mr. B. L. Cohen (Isling- [ Mr. Speaker] 
ton, E.) sss+ 292: “297 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill 
(Bethnal Green) wes “292 


House divided—Ayes 64 ; Noes 46—(See Division List No. 59) 
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Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—Read a Second time, and 
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London County Council (Money) Bill—Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. James Stuart ; ‘ 


PETITIONS. 


Glasgow Corporation (Sewage, etc.) Bill—For additional Provision ; re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills as iad 


Army Prnstons—For weekly payment: From Llanelly, Southmolton, 
| Lexden and Winstree, King’ s Lynn, Corsford, Blaby and Petersfield 


Dogs Regulation Bill—From London, against... 


East Inpia (Contacious Diseasrs)—Against State Regulation: From 
Dundee, Crouch Hill, Govan, Bristol, Calton, Glasgow and Weston- 
super-Mare (6) 


HanirvaL Drexkarps—From Clayton, for Alteration of Law 
London University Commission Bill—Of Clair James Grece, against 
M‘Lovcuu, HuGH—From Hugh M’Loughlin, for redress of grievances ... 


Mines (Eight Hours) (Bill—In favour: From West Leigh, Seaton Moor# 
Camberton, Leeds, Manchester, St. Helens, Bowling, Cowdenbeath, 
Hightown, Robin Hood, Denaby Main, Cadeby, Tong, Churwell, 
Brayton Domain and Accrington Collieries ew oe 





against 





| Parliamentary Franchise mn to Women) Bill—From Wells, 
favour 3 : = ‘ bss om nts 


| Private Bill Procedure ctiiilingale Bill—For Alteration : From Selkirk, and 
Royal, Parliamentary, and Police Burghs of Scotland ‘ais rae 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Manchester, St. Neots, 
Rhyl, Harwich, Great Bentley, and Ormskirk es 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Worsley, 
Stoke Newington, Elham, Kilburn (2), Willesden, Seainkaon, Hennock, 
Manchester, Forest Gate, Gretford, Accrington (2), Dalston, Sitting- 
bourne, Mildmay Park, Holme Eden, W arwiel: Bridge, Clifton @), 
Stratford, Mansfield, and Bleadney 


sw 





Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill—From Shoreditch, against 
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RETURNS, ETC. 


PARLIAMENTARY Papers (Recess) DELIvereD—(1) Trade Reports 
(Annual Series) ; (2) Trade Reports (Miscellaneous Series) ; (3) Treaty 
Series (No. 6, 1898); (4) Mines, Copy of Reports of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines for the year 1896... eae es es one 


DisEAsEs or ANIMALS Acts, 1894 asp 1896 (IRELAND)—Copy presented 
of Return, in pursuance of the Acts as regards Ireland for the year 


Commirrats (IrELAND)—Copy presented of Returns of the Clerks of the 
Crown and Peace in Ireland of the Number of Persons committed for 
Trial in the year 1897 ba as ads oc cane ne een 


Wines Imporrep—Return presented relative thereto us pon <a 


Uxtimus Hares (Scortanp) (Account anp List or Estares)—Return 
presented relative thereto ... a =A ate aes ree i 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Act, 1888 (BuckINGHAM)—Copy presented of Order 
of the Local Government Board amending the County of Buckingham 
(Fenny Stratford Urban District Extension) Confirmation Order, 1898 

[by Act] ... ee ate mea pa ore oes ose coe 


Liquor Licensinc Laws (RoyaL Commiss1on)—Copy presented of Fourth 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Liquor Liceusing Laws and 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Commissioners, with Appendices 


and Index, Vol. VI. ase ie ik 7 te eA we 


Locomotives on Highways Bill—Second Reading deferred from ‘To-morrow 
till Thursday Air oe Ea eae 


QUESTIONS. 


Buitpine Siirs at Dockyarps—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean); Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
G. J. Goschen, St. George’s, Hanover Square) ... aa mo a 
Foreign Lerrers as Raitway Lerrers—Question, Mr. J. Heuniker 
Heaton (Canterbury); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) aoe nas =e a= ste 


PostaL Orpver ANOMALIES—Question, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton (Canter- 
bury); Auswer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 


Hanbury, Preston) ... aa o6% ace om oes oad len 
West Inpian SuGar Inpustry—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan (Tipperary, 
Mid); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Calas : (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain, Birmingham, W.) ... noe ees i ae ae ua 


GOVERNMENT Po.ticy 1n THE West InpIEs—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan 
(Tipperary, Mid); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) ... a See Se tae 


NEGOTIATIONS wirn Cuina—Question, Sir W. Harcourt (Monmouthshire, 
W.); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury fase A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, FE.) ... : pes ate ; wide ale oa 
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Unitep States AND Srparn—Questions, Mr. James Lowther (Kent, Isle of 


Thanet) and Mr. E. J. C. Morton (Devonport) ; Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) a 


Irish Loca GoverRNMENT Brt~t—Questions, Mr. E. Blake (Longford, S.), 
Mr. John Morley (Montrose Burghs) and Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- 
chester, E.) ... ~ sea she Ree = sack, ae ne 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—Civit Service Estimates—(Sixth Allotted Day). Con- 
sidered in Committee. Vote to complete the sum of £356,000 for 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office and Post Office Telegraph 
Buildings in Great Britain, and certain Post Offices abroad 


Discussion :— 


Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint Mr. J. Caldwell (Lanark,Mid) 

Boroughs) 311,312, 317 Mr. R. G. Webster (St. Pan- 

The First Commissioner cras, E.)  «.. a 

of Works (Mr. A. Mr. J. Briggs (Yorks., W.R. 

Akers Douglas, Kent, Keighley)... eee S15, 

St. Augustine's) 312, Mr. J. W. Logan (Leicester- 
316, 318 shire, Harborough) 


Vote agreed to. 


Vote to complete the sum of £171,000 for Public Buildings in Great 
Britain ... a ae oon wb eee a 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Caldwell... 318, 321 Mr. Briggs... «. 320, 
Mr. Lewis coir ge eed 
The First Commissioner 
of Works 319, 320, 321 


Vote agreed to. 


Vote of £58,000 for the Royal Palaces and Marlborough House 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Briggs ove 322 Mr. Caldwell 





The First Cieaiiidinney 
of Works 


oon | San 
Committee divided—Ayes 51; Noes 110. (See Division List No. 60.) 
Vote agreed to. 

RoyaL Parks and PLEAsURE GARDENS— 


Vote that £77,000 be granted to complete the sum for Royal Parks 
“rand Pleasure Gardens ... 


Discussion :— 


Mr. J. Caldwell wee §=325 Mr. Robert Wallace (Edin- 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles burgh, E.) . 

(Lynn Regis)... 327 Sir Henry Fow ler a “olver- 
Mr. John Burns (Batter- hampton, E.) 

sea) .. .» 330 Mr. J. Wynford "Philipps 
Mr. R. G. Webster (St. (Pembroke) ove 


Pancras, E.) ... ws 604 


Amendment negatived without a Division. 
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Discussion continued :— 

The First Commissioner Mr. Wynford saa ‘ 

of Works 342, 347, 348 Mr. Caldwell a 

Mr. Burns ae ioe, at 

Committee divided on the Vote—Ayes 161; Noes 39. (See Division 
List No. 61.) 

Vote of £22,000 for the Houses of Parliament Buildings ‘ 

Discussion :— 

Mr. Lewis ... 351,358, Colonel Gunter ( Yorks., WLR. 

359, 370 Barkston Ash) A 

The First Commissioner The Chairman of Ways and 

of Works aot, 362, Means oe ne 358, 
368, 366, 369, 370 Sir H. Fowler : 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 351, Mr. D. Crilly (Mayo, N. +; 
361, 366, 436 Sir John Leng (Dundee) 
Dr. R. Farquharson Sir William Harcourt (Mon- 
(Aberdeenshire, W,)... 353 mouthshire, W.) 367, 369. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor Mr. Reginald weaned 
(Liverpool, Scotland) 354 mouthshire, NV.) ‘ 
Mr. Briggs us 357 
Mr. J. Carvell W 7illiams 
(Notts, Mansfield) ... 357 

Committee divided—Ayes 47; Noes 106. (See Division List No. 62. 

Discussion (continued) :— 

Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and The First Commissioner of 
Cromarty)... oo. S71 Works eee xe 

Vote agreed to. 

Vote of £30,000 to defray charges for Miscellaneous Expenditure on 
County Courts in England and Sheriffs’ Houses in Scotland 

Vote agreed to. 

Vote of £30,000 to complete the sum necessary to defray Charges for 
Expenditure in respect to Art and Science Buildings in Great 
Britain . va ean 

Discussion :— 

Mr. Lewis nae woe, (rete The First Commissioner of 
Works 

Vote agreed to. 

‘* Vote of £19,000 to complete the sum necessary to defray charges for 
expenditure in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Buildings and the main- 
tenance of certain Cemeteries abroad.” 

Vote agreed to. 

“* Vote for £14,571 to defray charges for maintaining certain H 
Lighthouses, etc., under the Board of Trade ”— 

Discusston :— 

Mr. Lewis ... 373,377, 379 Mr. Weir 


The President of the 

Board of Trade (Mr. 

C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) 
376, 377, 380 


Vote agreed to. 
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‘* Vote of £14,000 to complete the sum necessary for the construction of 
a New Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead.” 


Vote agreed to. 


‘“* Vote of £204,003, being the sum necessary to defray the Charges for 
Rates and Charges i in lieu of Rates in respect to Government Property.’ 


Vote agreed to. 

Progress reported, and House resumed. 
ApJsournMENtT—Mr. R. W. Hanbury ... 

Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 8.28 





COMMONS: TUESDAY, 19TH APRIL 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


London United eieosigtisil Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time sini en = be 


Marianao and Havana Railway ene 2 Bill — ee That the 
Bill be read a second time ier ot 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (New satiric Bill Li. L J—Onlere That 


the Bill be read a second time 
Midland Railway Bill [1.1.]—-Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time 
Sheringham Gas and Water Bill vias L : eas: That the Bill be read a 


second time 


Eastern Telegraph aes Bill aan ce That the Bill be read a 


second time 


CrystaL PaLtace Company—Ordered, That the Report be referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders 


GAINSBOROUGH GAs—Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders 


SHEFFIELD Corroration—Ordered, That the Report be referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders 


Great Northern Railway Bill—Read third time, and passed... 
Midlothian and Peebles District Board of Lunacy egnadd Bill hae L ee 


Read third time, and passed, without Amendment 


Crawley and District Water Bill—As amended, considered ; to be read 
third time see bes are es x ant 


Cardiff Railway Bill—Read second time, and committed 


Edinburgh and Leith ait ian Gas Bill (a. L 8 aio ls second time, and 


committed 
Folkestone Gas Bill [1.1.]—Read second time, and committed 


Morley Corporation Gas Bill [1.1.]—Read second time, and committed 
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Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green, Bill t a  Raaaace second time, and com- 
mitted : : ; a ses des aay 
South Eastern sishiians Bill a Sea second time, and committed ... 
Tyne Improvement Bill [1.1. ]|—Read second time and committed . 
Yeovil Corporation Bill [1.1.]—Read second time, and committed.. 
Great Orme Tramway and Tramroad Bill—Order for Second Reading .. 
DEBATE : — 
Mr. Douglas H. Coghill The Chairman (Mr. J. W. 
(Stoke-upon-Trent) ... 383 Lowther, Cumberland, Pen- 
Mr. John Herbert Lewis rith) nee ae 
(Flint Boroughs)  ... 385 Mr. Coghill . 
Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 
London and North Western wactied — iscunsadio Bill—Order for 
Second Reading 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. William Field Sir W. H. Houldsworth 
(Dublin, St. Patrick) (Manchester, N.W.) 391, 
386, 391, 392 
[ Mr. Speaker] 391, 397, 401 The Parliamentary Secretary 
Mr. John E. Redmond to the Admiralty (Mr. W. 
(Waterford)  ... 391, 394 G.E. Macartney, Antrim, S.) 
Mr. Patrick O'Brien (Ail- 
kenny) ae one sxe 
House Divided :—Ayes, 97; Noes, 51. (See Division List No. 63) 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE— 
Mr. Field ia o- 2 [ Mr. Speaker] 
PETITIONS. 
Crystal Palace ee Bill—Referred to Select Committee on Standing 
Orders ¥ = Jee 


Gainsborough Gas Bill—Referred to Select Committee on Standing Orders 


Sheffield ee Bill — Referred to Select Committee on Standing 
Orders =e as se <a 2 eat ose 





Army PeEnsions—For weekly payment, from Sheffield, Bromsgrove, 
St. Mary, Lambeth, Helston, Battle, and Rye 


Companies Act (1867) Amendment Bill—In favotr: From Wisin nee 

County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—In favour: From Leicestershire and 
Association of Chambers of Commerce : eae ree nytt 

East Inpia (Contacious Disrasks)— Against State regulation, from 
Wells, Weston-super-Mare (2), Kilbarchan, and Garforth 

London School Board Elections Bill—In favour : From Hammersmith 

Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour : From Bowers No. 2, Halton, Platt 


Bridge, Westhoughton, Hulton’s Deep, Micklefield, Garforth, Ayr, 
Manvers No. 1, East Ardsley, Fenton, Sandford Hill, Longton (2), 
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Talk-o’-th’-Hill, Birehenwood, Audley, Pitt’s Hill, Harriseahead, Ball 
Green, Norton, Buttlane, Milton es Brown Edge, Bunker’s Hill, 
and Bucknall Collieries eee ¥ % ds 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—In favour: From Haddington ... 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
sate on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Haverfordwest, Torquay 
(2), Tadcaster, Ossett, Watlington, and Barrow-in-Furness ae ee 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From St. Ives 
(4), Drift, St. Mary’s (Scilly), Penzance (7), St. Martin’s (Scilly), 
St. Just, Newlyn, St. Just in Penwith, Brane, Tolnerth, Perranuthnoe, 
St. Hilary, Gulval (2), St. Erth, Wraysbury, Manchester, Yeovil, 
Denmark Hill, Great Driffield, Penge, Esecols Sennen, Canonstown, 
St. Buryan, Bradford, Brondesbury, St. Agnes (Scilly), Goldsithney (2), 
Exeter, Sheffield (2), Newfield, Ellesmere Road, Weston-super-Mare, 
Bolton, and Little Munden... oats ae : : 


Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill—In favour : From Hammersmith 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


Wives IMportTEp—Return (presented 18th April) to be printed. [No. 155.] 


Urtmus Heres (Scottanp)— Account (presented 18th April) to be 
printed. [No. 156.] 3 

TUBERCULOsIS (RoyaL Commission )—Copy pao of Report of the 
Royal Commission us die ~ : 

PoLuinG Districts (Barrow-iN-FuRNEss) — Copy presented, of Order 
made by the Council of the Borough of Barrow-in-Furness, altering 


certain polling districts within the Borough (by Act) ... i ee 

East Inpra (Famrne)—Copy presented, of further Papers regarding the 
famine and the relief operations in India during the years 1897-8. No. 
VII. (by command) ... aus 


TrapE Reports (ANNUAL SERIEs)—Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, Nos. 2,053 to 2,059 (by 
command) ... oo ae aie i 


TrapDE Reports (MisceELLangous SER1Es)—Copies presented, of Reports 
Nos. 452 and 454 (by command) ... see ae oe as Eee 


MarriaGes, Birrus anp Deatus (ENGLAND)—Copy presented, of General 
Abstract of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, registered in England in the 
year 1897s... weld sis =e ets ee 


CoLton1aL Revorrt (ANNUAL)—Copy presented, of Report No. 226 (Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, Annual Reports for 1896-7) : 


3RITISH SoutH Arrica Company (Starr)—Return presented—relative 
thereto bee tee vee tee : see 


Evectric LightinG PRovistoNAL ORDERs—Copy ordered,“ of Memorandum 
stgting the nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill.”"— 
(Mr. Ritchie) : Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 157.] ... 
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Evectric LightinG PRovistonaAL ORDERS—Copy ordered, “ of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie) ; Copy presented accordingly : to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 158.] .. 


Exvecrric LigutinG Provisional OnpERs—Copy ordered, “ of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill.’”— 
(Mr. Ritchie); Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 159.] ... 


Execrric LightinG ProvisionaL ORDERs—Copy ordered, * of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Electrie Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie) ; Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 160.] .. et sik ae sin 


QUESTIONS 


Waima—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.) os fe at 


ArMY Mositisation For Home DrEFENCE—Que sstion, Col. A. C. Earle 
Welby (Taunton): Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


Lanp AssessMENTS IN Maprip—Question, Mr. Samuel Smith (Flintshire); 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) ... 


Lanp Avreats at BreLrast—Question, Mr. M. Austin (Limerick, W.); 
Auswer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Stamp Deuties in Inpia—Question, Mr. Samuel Smith (Flintshire); 
Auswer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) . RAE 4 wos : 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HotpinGs—Question, Mr. W. Hazell (Leicester) ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 


Army Heapquarters StarrF—Question, Col. A.C. Earle Welby (Taunton) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


PostaGE or FLOWERS FROM ABROAD—Question, Mr. James Roche 
(Kerry, E.): Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C 
T. Ritchie, Croydon) “ce aes oe eos = : 

Boots FoR ENGLISH SOLDIERS ON THE NILE—Question, Mr. James 
Roche (Kerry, E.), Mr. John Burns (Battersea) and Mr. H. Labouchere 
(Northampton); Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office 
(Mr. J. Powell-Williams, Birmingham, 8.) 


SUPERANNUATION OF TEACHERS—Question, Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint 
Boroughs) ; Answer, The Chaneellor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, Bristol, W.)... Ee aa oe ; 
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BritisH INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—Question, 
Mr. H. H. Marks (Tower Hamlets, St. George’s); Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 


Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.) 


DISTRESS IN THE SovutH anpb West OF IRELAND—Question, Mr. W. 
Field (Dublin, St. Patrick’s); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


TuBercuLosis Commisston—Question, Mr. W. Field (Dublin, St. Patrick’s); 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) me ede 


KILKENNY aNp CastLeEcoMER Matit—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kil- 
kenny); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. 
T. Ritchie, Croydon) ne Ree Dota ide abe i 


Sourn Wares Coat Srrimke—Question, Mr. D. A. Thomas (Merthyr 
Tydvil); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) ae “ 


Betrast Rare CoLttectrons—Question, Mr. Edward M‘Hugh (Armagh, 
S.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


AGricuLturAL Hotpinegs Act—Questions, Mr. Wynford Philipps (Pem- 
broke) and Mr. G. Lambert (Devon, South Molton); Answers, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ; 


Unitep Srates anp Sparn—Questions, Mr. J. H. Dalziel (Kirkcaldy) and 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.); Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) se wee ae 

Duties oN British Goops IN CHINESE PortTs—Question, Col. Sir 
Howard Vineent (Sheffield, Central): Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) : 

Business OF THE Hovuste—Questions, Sir William Harcourt (Monmouth- 
shire, W.), Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean), Mr. 
George Lambert (Devonshire, S. Molton), Mr. John Redmond (Water- 
ford), and Mr. J. Stuart (Shoreditch, Hoxton); Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) and The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, 


W.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Vaccination Bill :—Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


DEBATE :— 


Sir Walter Foster (Derby, Sir W. O. Priestley (Edin- 
Ilkeston) Sex w. 423 burgh and St. Andrews 
Universities) : - 








Women Voters 1n Dusiin—Question, Mr. W. Field (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) ; 
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Amendment proposed— 


** To leave out the word ‘ now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘upon this day six months.’” 


DEBATE : — 

Mr. Thomas Bayley Mr. H. Labouchere . 
(Derbyshire, Chester- Mr. J. Samuel a as 
field)... 451,452, 475 Mr. E. H. Pickersgili (Beth- 

Mr. C. J. Monk (Glou- nal Green, S.W.)... 
cester) ... 452,474 475 [ Mr. Speaker ] “8 oe 

The President of the Mr. James W. Logan (Leices- 
Local Government tershire, S.)... ces Sa 


Board (Mr. H. Chap- 

lin, Lineolnshire, Slea- 

ford) wes 457, 461 462 
Debate adjourned till Monday. 


Miuirary Manm@uvres (Order in Council)—Resolved, That an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to make 
the Order in Council under the Military Manceuvres Act, 1897, a draft 
of which was presented to this House on 17th February last.—( Mr. 
Brodrick.) 'To be presented by Privy Councillors ae aes 


Public Record Office Bill—Order for Second Reading. 


DEBATE : — 
The Attorney General Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liver- 
( Sir Richard E. pool, Scotland) ... ‘ie 
Webster, Isle of Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and 
Wight) ae we EEO Cromarty) ... 


Bill read a second time and Committed 


Suffragan Bishops Bill—Order for Second Reading. 
Sir Richard Webster .. 
Bill read a second time and Committed. 
Revort or Suppry [18TH Aprit |—CIvIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS Estimates, 1898-9. nee 
Resolutions read a second time. 
Ten Resolutions agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That this House doth agree with the Committee in the Eleventh 
Resolution, ‘ That a sum, not exceeding £204,003, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to complete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for 
Rates and Contributions in lieu of Rates, etc., in respect of Government 
Property, and for Rates on Houses occupied by Representatives of Foreign 
Powers, and for the Salaries and Expensex of the Rating of Government 


Property Department, and for a Contribution towards the Expense of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade’” es ore ae jan 


DEBATE :— 
Dr. G. B. Clark ( Caith- The First Commissioner of 
NESS) oe. a Jen SAG Works (Mr. A. Akers- 
Douglas, Kent, St. Augus- 
tine’s) nee 
It being Ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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EVENING SITTING. 


PusLic Epucation (Resolution)\—Mr. D. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon) 


DEBATE :-— 
Mr. A. E.. Hutton Mr. Ernest Gray (West 
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Cromarty) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) a 


Hor Crop Returns—Question, Mr. A. M. Brookfield (Sussex, Rye) ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of 7 _ W. H. anit 
Liverpool, West Derby) 


AMERICAN-SpaNnisH War—Questions, Sir Edward Gourley (Sunderland), 
Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill (Donegal, S.), Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.), Mr. 
E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, S.W.), Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn 
Regis), Mr. H. Labouchere (Northampton) and Lord Charles Beresford 
(York); Answers, The Attorney General (Sir R. Webster, Isle of 
Wight) and The First Lord of the ener _— A. J. —e Man- 
chester, E.) . a 


Kirin—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the cn _ A. J. Balfour, Manches- 
ter, E.) - ove oes ees 


JEDDAH PiLGRimaGE—Question, Sir Walter Foster (Derby, Ilkeston) ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- 
chester, E.) ... a ks sa wee Me ace eve 


Private Birt Procepure (ScoTtanp) Birt—Question, Dr. R. 
Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.); Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ee 


Scotcna SuprLy—Question, Mr. T. R. Buchanan (Aberdeen, E.) ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... 


METROPOLITAN STREET TRAFFIC—Question, Mr. H. C. Richards (Finsbury, 
E.) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) woe owe ove 


Brive Book on Curnese AFrrairs—Questions, Sir W. Harcourt (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) and Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of 
Dean) ; Answer, The First Lord of the ee — A. J. Supa 
Manchester, E.) “4 oe Ware 


BusINEss OF THE HovstE—Question, Mr. James Lowther ina Isle of 
Thanet) ; Answer, The First Lord of the Jupapinid ees A.J. eee 
Manchester, E.) ... ove 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Distress iv THE West oF IRELAND—Motion for adjournment. 


Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) Mr. D. Crilly (Mayo, N.) 
814, 815, 820, 837 830, 831, 
[Mr. Speaker] 814, 815, Mr. P. J. Power (Waterford, 
830, 831, 832, 840, ea | 834, 
841, 850, 851 Mr. J. G. Swift Mac Neill 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles (Donegal, S.) .. 840, 
(Lynn Regis) 814, 815 Major J. E. Jameson (Clare, 
The Chief Seeretary to W. ves eee 
the Lord Lieutenant of Mr. D. Kilbride (Galway, 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald IV yrivss ..846, 848, 849, 
Balfour) 820, 828, 830, Dr. Robert dulce (Mayo, 
$31, $32, 834, 835, 5 eee 
837, 842, 848, 849 Mr. Fveieciak Maddison 
Mr. W. H. K. Redmond (Sheffield, Brightside) 
(Clare, E.) 823, 831, Mr, J. G. Weir _— and 
832, 841 Cromarty) .. } 


Question put—* That the House do now adjourn.” 
House divided—Ayes 100 ; Noes 204. (See Division List, No. 66) 


NEW BILLS. 


School Board Voting Bill—To permit the adoption of the method of the 
Single Transferable Vote in the election of School Boards ; Ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Scott, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Parker Smith; Presented and 
read the first time ; to be read a second time on Tuesday 3rd May, and 
to be printed [Bill 184] ans ; os 

Crorrers’ Hotpines (ScorLtanp) Act (1886) —To amend The Crofters’ 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Weir, 
Dr. Clark, Mr. McLeod, Sir Leonard Lyell, Sir W ‘illiam W edderburn, 
and Mr. Caldwell ; Presented, and read the first time; to be read a 
second time on Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 185] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Suprpty—Civit Service Estimates [Seventn ALLotrep Day ]—In the 
Committee ; Vote of £8,107 for Salaries and Expenses of Officers 
of the House of Lords ... es co ine “ee Se pave 


Discussion :— 


[The Chairman of Ways Mr. H. Labouchere (North- 
and Means} ... 859, 860 ampton) .. 
Mr. Gedge ( Walsall)858, 598 Mr.J.Caldwell (Lanark, Mid) 
Mr. J. H. Lewis (Flint Mr. H. Broadhurst (Leicester) 
Boroughs)... 860 Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill 
Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and (Donegal, S.) 
Cromarty) .. 862 Mr. J. Brigg _ orks, WwW R., 
Mr. T. Gibson Bowles Keighley) . . ; 


(Lynn Regis)... 862, 865 
The Financial Secretary 

to the Treasury (Mr. R. 

W. Hanbury, Preston) 864 


The Committee divided—Ayes 74; Noes 170.—(Division List No. 67) 
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DiscussION CONTINUED :— 


Mr. H. Labouchere ... 871 Dr. G. B. Clark (Caith- 


[The Chairman = We ays ness) vee | OED 
and Means] . 871 Mr. Hanbury... --. 876, 
Mr. Weir - < sin 812 Mr. Lewis 


Mr. Gibson Bow les .. 873 Mr. J. Samuel (Stockton) . 
Mr. Caldwell... 874, 879 Mr. Broadhurst “ 
Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, s. ) 


Motion made and Question put— 
“That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £750, in respect of the salary of 


the Serjeant-at-Arms in attendance on the Lord Chancellor ”—(Mr. Weir) 
Committee divided.—Ayes 64 ; Noes 143.—(Division List No. 68) 
Mr. Daly ; 887 Mr. Hanbury ... vii 894, 
[ The Chairman of Wi ays Dr. Clark... : i 
and Means] ... 887 Mr. H, J. UW ison ' (York, 
Mr. Caldwell... 888, 895 W.R., Holmfirth) ... : 
Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, Mr. Swift MacNeill... 
E.) ..- 890, 893 Mr. Lewis Aa 


Mr. Gibees Bowles, 891, 892 


Motion made and Question put— 


‘That Item B be reduced by £500, with “—— to the acu of Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Lords” ‘ oe 


Committee divided.—Ayes 77 ; Noes 159.—(Division List No. 69) 


DIscUSsiION CONTINUED :— 
Mr. Brigg os --- 903 Mr. T. W. Nussey (P ie ae 
Mr. Hanbury... 903, 904 Mr. Caldwell.. 
Mr. D.V. Pi trie (. Aberdeen, N. ) 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


‘*That Item C be reduced by £100, in respect of the ied of the ne 
Clerk of the House of Lords” —(Mr, Pirie) 


Committee divided.—Ayes 79 ; Noes sit: Xian List No. 10) ove 


DiscussION CONTINUED :— 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor Mr. J. A. Pease (North- 

(Liverpool, Scotland) umberland, Tyneside) 

907, 912 Mr. Broadhurst oe ae 

Mr. Gibson Bowles .-» 909 Mr. Caldwell... sos 914, 
Mr. Hanbury... -- 910 Mr. H. V. Duncombe (Cum- 
Mr. Dillon _ 911 berland, Egremont) ves 
Mr. J. E. Ellis (Notting- 

ham, Rusheliffe) wet ORE 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That Item C be reduced by £400, in respect of the — of the Senior 
Clerk of the House of Lords ’*—( Mr. Calas ell) 


Committee divided.—Ayes 78; Noes 172.—(Division List No. 48) tea 
Mr. Gibson Bowles ... ace 75 vee eee 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That Item D be reduced by £200, in respect of the salary of the 
Librarian of the House of Lords”—(Mr. Gibson Borles) 
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Discussion :-— 
Mr. Fortescue Flannery Mr. Dalziel ... -. 924, 925 
(Yorkshire, Shipley) Mr. Gibson Bowles ... 925, 926 
922, 926 Sir J. Fergusson (Manchester, 
Mr. oe «os 922, 926 N.E.) ve = o> ©6926 
Mr. Lewis we. 924, 925 


[ The Chairman of Ways 
and Means| ... 924, 926 


It being Twelve of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again. 
House resumed. 

Bupeet Reso_tutions.—Ways AND Means [2]st ‘esi rag, :—Resolu- 
tions reported—Tobacco, Income Tax, General . we 92%, 928 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. James William Lowther, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Hanbury... _ -. 928 


House adjourned at 12.5, 





LORDS: MONDAY, 25rn APRIL 1898. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Crowhurst, Sidley, and Bexhill Railway Bill [u.1.]—The Chairman of 
Committees informed the House that the opposition to the Bill was 
withdrawn. Orders made on 8th March last and Ist instant discharged ; 

Bill committed bee owe cee ae rvs ee a «os O20 


WaLker’s Estate—Petition for a Private Bill, together with a copy of the 
proposed Biil annexed ns — and referred to two English 


judges wee . é «oe 929 
Hull, Barnsley and West é Riding Junction Railway and Dock Bill 7 ei a 
Report from Select Committee... 929 


City and South London Railway Bill—Read second time, and committed 
for ‘To-morrow ees et sine ae ae ae aa eee ~929 


Northam Urban District Water Bill—Read second time, and committed 929 
North Warwickshire Water Bill—Read second time, and committed .. 930 
St. David’s Railway Bill—Read second time, and committed ; Committee to 


be proposed by Committee of Selection ... eee oes ves «-- 939 
Norwich City Water Bill—Read second time, and committed oes eos 930 


Local Government ee a Order o™ vie Bill—Brought 
from Commons es - ; : ; 930 


Crawley and District Water Sie ciihiaidein from Commons; Read first time, 

and referred to Examiners ... see oes eee a oes eee 930 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas Bill—Brought from Commons ; Read first time, 
and referred to Examiners ... ‘ee oo on are oh oan 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


CoLontEs (ANNUAL ge 226. Bechuanaland Protectorate ; Annual Reports 
for 1896-97. No. 227. Leeward Islands; Annual Report for 1896 


TuspercuLosis (Royat Commisston)—Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the administrative procedures for controlling 
danger to man through the use as food of the meat and milk of tuber- 
culous animals (Part II. Minutes of evidence and appendices) ... 


Irtsh Lanp Commission (PRocEEDINGS)—Return of proceedings during 
the month of August, 1897... 


Licensing (Disqualification of Justices ey: Bill—Read first 6x7 
and to be printed. [No. 41.]—Lord Lawrence . ewe ‘ 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 1) Bill—Read first time ; 
to be printed, and referred to Examiners. [No. 42.] es s 


House adjourned at 4.30, 





COMMONS : MONDAY, 25rn APRIL, 1898. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Neath, Pontardawe, and ae seated Bill—Ordered, That the Bill 


he read a second time 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders bat ad Bill—Ordered, That the Bill 


be read a second time 


London County Council (honey Bill—Ordered that the Bill be read a 


second time ... 


Maldon Water atk ena That the aie of the Examiners be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing Orders ove ove ° 


Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water Bill—Ordered, That the Report of the 
Examiners be referred to the Select Committee on Standing Orders 


Enfield Gas Bill—Read third time, and passed 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Various seine Bill ate L aes ud third 
time, and passed, without Amendment ‘ 


Eastern Telegraph Company Bill [1.1.]—Read second time, and committed 
London United Tramways Bill—Read second time, and committed ... 


Marianao and Havana tei d heir tited Bill ai si aaatoet second time, 
and committed ; ‘ ose 


Midland Railway Bill [1.1.]—Read second time, and committed 
Sheringham Gas and Water Bill [1.1.]—Read second time, and committed ... 


Commons Regulation (Wolstanton Marsh) Provisional Order Bill—Read 
second time, and committed ep. one aR ; ion ese 
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Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2)—Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Loeal Government Board — for 
Ireland relating to Clonmel, Armagh, Kildare, and  Baltinglass ; 


Ordered to be brought in. Presented accordingly, and read first time ; 
Referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. [Bill 186.] 


PETITIONS. 


Adulteration (Food Products) Bill—In favour, from Headcorn, Whit- 
church, London, Stafford, Milborn St. Andrew, and Shropshire... sav 

Army Pensions—For Weekly Payment, from Cheltenham, Ulverston, 
Whitchurch, Ashbourne, and Drayton 


Catrnoric University 1x IRELAND—Against, from Whitehaven 

Cueap Trains—In favour, from Fulham and Camberwell 

County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—In favour, from Cheltenham and London 
Suasan Divu—For redress of grievances, from Shabah Diu ... 


East Inpta (Contracrous Diskases)—Against State Regulation, from 
Glasgow (2), Kelvinside, Perth, and Paignton 


Grocers’ Licences (Scotland) Abolition Bill—In favour, from Dundee 


Local Authorities Officers’ encima ee n favour, from Camber- 
well . ‘ y wis on ate aie 


London Schoo] Board Elections Bijl—In favour, from Camberwell ... 
Midwives’ Registration Bill—In favour, from British Medical Association... 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour, from Arniston, _ Wallyford, 
Newbattle, Nunnery, Tinsley Park, Markham No. Woodside ie 
Polton, Carberry, Agecroft, and Skelmanthorpe Rett 


Police Superannuation (Scotland) Bill—Against, from Partick and Glasgow 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—In favour, from North Berwick, 


Aberdeen, Inverness-shire, Partick, Caithness, Edinburgh, and Kirkin- 
tilloch 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—In favour, from Bedworth . 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireiand) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Goole, Llandilo, Kilsyth, 
Ayr, Tregarth, and Romford ae ‘ daa wee wee Re 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Ripon (2), 
Stirchley, Aylesford, Eccles, Birmingham, Pontefract, Tottenham, 
Wouldham, Northfleet, Malmesbury, Walkley, Sheffield, Carlisle, 
Somerton, Colgate (2), Bedworth, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Bolney, Hog- 
naston, Forest Gate, Slaugham, Cockington, Castle Howard, Forest 
Hill, Tregarthen, Trekavoe, Mousehale, Treseow, Whitecross, Crowlas, 
Marazion, Penzance, Breage, Darlington (14), Brofferton, Summerhouses, 
Blackwell, Eppleby, Gainford, Aldbrough, Piercebridge, Sadberge, Bar- 

ton, Horsham, Dover, Haslemere, Hawes, Halifax, Hertford, Henley-on- 

Thames, Close House, Colthouse, Capel, Cambridge, Diss, Didsbury, 

Drapers, Derby, Dorking, Deptford, Clevedon, Bristol, Banbury, Leeds, 
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Portishead, Littleton, Leominster, King’s Lynn, Lancaster, Romford, 
Frandley, Hull, West Hartlepool, Redland, Burnham, High Bentham, 
Brighouse, Bournemouth, Brighton, Croydon, Calder Bridge, Epping, 
Copford, Coalbrookdale, Exeter, Falmouth, Fulbeck, Frenchay, Finedon, 
Grey Friars, Holloway, Grayrigg, Gainsborough, Andover, Garsdale, 
Hammersmith, Burnley, Bury St. Edmunds, Bardfield, Union Row, 
Bradford (2), Chipping Norton, Charlbury, Cotherstone, Carperby, 
Chesterfield, Ratcliff, Penrith, Leiston, Liskeard, Leighton Buzzard, 
Lincoln, Layer Breton, Great Ayton, Allendale, Ashford, Ackworth, 
Brentford, Blackburn, Bainbridge, and Bishop Auckland one vee 


Smaller Dwellings (Scotland) Bill—In favour, from Glasgow... eve 
Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill—In favour, from Camberwell... on 


Teinds and Fiars’ Prices Bill—Against, from Edinburgh ... Sid Bas 





For alteration, from Mile End ae oo a oes 
Vivisect1ion—For Prohibition, from Bristol ... wee ies ae ver 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


rown’s Nominee Account—Abstract Account presented of Receipts and 
Payments of the Treasury Solicitor, in the year ended 31st December, 
1897, in the administration of Estates on behalf of the Crown [by Act] 
[ No. 17 70] ove eee eve coe eee oss ae ° ose 


Pusric Income anp ExprenpiturE—<Account presented of the Gross 
Public Income and Expenditure in the year ended 31st March, 1898, 
together with the Balances in the Exchequer at the commencement and at 
the termination of the year, and the Amounts received into or issued 
from the Exchequer in respect of Funded and Unfunded Debt created or 
redeemed in the said year [by Act] [No. 171] ... ee oes aoe 


AGRARIAN OvuTRAGES (IREL while presented of Return for the quarter 
ended 31st March, 1898 ... ose oes ees oe aes des 


CotontaL Rerorts (AnnuAL)—Copy presented, of Report No. 227 (Lee- 
ward Islands, Annual Report for 1896) [by Command] ... ee 


Poustic ELementary Scuoots Warnep—Copy ordered of Quarterly 
Returns, by counties, of the Public Elementary Schools :—(1) Which 
have been warned by the Education Department under Article 86 of the 
Code, including Schools from which the Grant has been withheld under 
that Article. (2) Which have been warned by the Education Depart- 
ment that the Annual Grant will in future be withheld unless defects in 
the School Premises are remedied. (3) The Annual Grants to which 
have been suspended for three months or more from the date of the 
receipt by the Education Department of the Inspector’s Report, on 
account of defects in the school premises ... eee eee eee eve 


‘Wishaw Water Bill—Reported... vee aie ove oo tee sei 
Bideford and Clovelly Railway Bill [u.1.]—Read First time ; referred to 


Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... vas oe ent sd 
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QUESTIONS. 


Raitway Companies AND ParceL Postage—Question, Mr. J. Henniker 
Heaton (Canterbury) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


PosTMARKING Macnines— Question, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton (Canter- 
bury); Answer, The Financial ee to the seigemica — R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) .. wos eas : sd ‘és 


Port Ness Harsour TE I Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty) ; gece The Lord Advocate as A. Graham \ en 
Buteshire) ° i 


London AND —- Docks ComMMITTEE AND FRIENDLY SocreTIES— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Galloway (Manchester, S.W.); Answer, The 
Secretary of Ms for the Home Department - Matthew White 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ove oe - eee 


Racecourse Litigation—Questions, Sir J. Kennaway ve es 
and Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen (Montgomery); Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Black- 
pool) and The Attorney General (Sir R. Webster, Isle of Wight) 


Case or WILLIAM JOHNSON —- Question, Mr. W. Hazell (Leicester) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool)... ove ose ee eee 


BuckinGHam ParLace—Question, Mr. W. Hazell (Leicester); Answer, 
The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. A. Akers-Douglas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s) see eos ee iohs ea ove eee 


eee 


Barrack Construction — Question, Lord Charles Beresford (York) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office a J. Powell 
Williams, Birmingham, S.)... oes ° ; eee see 


NavaL Pay—Question, Lord an Beresford ackons: Answer, The First 
Lord of the et —- . J. Goschen, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square) vee eee eee me wes 


eee 


CaruisLeE Fort, County Cork — Questions, Capt. Donelan (Cork, E.) ; 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. J. Powell 
Ww illiams, Birmingham, S.), [Mr. Speaker] Re ane ane aed 


RirLE SHoorTine In THE Army—Question, Col. C. Wyndham ae | 
(Bath) ; Answer, The Financial Secretz pi to the War Office siceatie 
Powell Williams, Birmingham, 8.) ‘ ae 


New Pvstic Buitpines at Sourn Kensincron—Question, Sir Charles 
Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean); Answer, The First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. A. Akers-Douglas, Kent, St. Augustine’s) . 


PoLLuTION oF THE River NetnHy—Question, Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty); Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, 
Buteshire) ove eee ose eee eee eee eee eee 

CLERKS TO ComMIssIONERS OF INCOME AND Lanp Tax — Question, Mr. 
E. Bond (Nottingham, E.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, -Preston) ... eee oe one ese 


GUERNSEY Fortirications—Question, Mr. Allhusen (Salisbury) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. J. Powell W teas 
Birmingham, 8.) * eee e ee 
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New Scorcn Fisnery CrvuisEr—Question, Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty); Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, 
Buteshire) eee eee eee ove ove ove eee 


Inp1AN Mints—Question, Mr. W. E. T. Sharpe (Kensington, N.) ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, 
Ealing) vee ove eee eee eee ove es . eee 


Datry Instruction 1N IRELAND — Question, Mr. Edward McHugh 
(Armagh, 8.) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds) ie ee = mae swe 


Wuirring JUVENILE OrreNpDERS — Question, Mr. T. W. Nussey (Ponte- 
fract) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir 
M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool)... Be ; 


MILitarRY EXAMINATIONS AND THE SpanisH LanGuAGE — Question, Mr. 
R. G. Webster (St. Pancras, E.); Answer, The Financial Secretary 
to the War Office (Mr. J. Powell Williams, Birmingham, 8.) ... “0 


ALAskAN Bounpary Dispure—Question, Mr. James Roche (Kerry, E.) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.) ... or sé tee _ wa oo 


Sir E. Fry’s Commisston—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan (Down, S.); Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central)... fer is =e oss Rate He 


Utster Custom—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan (Down, S.); Answer, The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland wise Gerald ne 
Leeds, Central) ee : wes ° ove 


Commissioners OF IrtsH Liguts—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan (Down, 8.) 
and Capt. Donelan (Cork, E.) ; Answers, The President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) ... ae: sind des ove 


Ir1sn Lunatic AsyLums—Question, Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, S.) ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland sate Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) ee oe ae : “ee 


GorTREAGH National ScHoon, ealiedt silicic Mr. P. C. 
Doogan (Tyrone, E.); Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central)... eee 


FREIGHT AND Marine InsuranceE—Question, Sir J. Colomb (Great 
Yarmouth) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) ... see eee vee ove ove ove eee 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour Mr. E. F. Vesey Knox (Lon- 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour... 1257 Mr. Plunkett... vee 10S" 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 
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Central) 


(In the Committee.) 
Discussion :— 
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CriavseE II. 


Amendment again proposed— 


‘In page 1, line 21, after ‘1898,’ to insert the words, ‘ Provided always 
that Section 26 of the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections. Act, 1872 (35 
and 36 Vic. c. 33), and the forms of declaration referred to therein shall not 
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Question proposed, “ That the words ‘ Section twenty-six’ stand part of 
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Balfour, Manchester, 

By a oa wee 1284 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment moved— 
Healy.) 


Discuss1on— 
Mr. Gerald Balfour 1286, 1287 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed :— 
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Page 


Colonel Waring (Down, N.) 1285 

Mr. P. J. Power (Waterford, 

Mr. R. G. Webster (St. Pan- 
cras, FE.) wee ee -.» 1286 


‘*To substitute ‘1st of Nov.’ for ‘lst Jan.’ in Clause 2."—(Mr, Maurice 


Mr. T. M. Healy... «.. 1287 


“In page 2, line 6, after the word ‘councillor,’ to insert the words :— 
* Provided also that the divisions shall be arranged with a view to the popu- 
lation of each division being, so TT conveniently may be, equal, regard 
being had to a proper representation both of the rural and urban population, 
and to the distribution and pursuits of such population, and to the due 
representation of any minority — separate views from the majority of 
such populat:on, and to the last published census for the time being, and to 
evidence of any considerable change of population since such census.”—(Mr. 
Maurice Healy.) . 











Question proposed— 
‘* That those words be there inserted.” 


Discussion :— 


Mr. E. F. Vesey Knox 
(Londonderry) .-» 1287 

Colonel E. J. Saunderson 

(Armagh, N.)... 1287, 
1288, 1289 

Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) 
1289, 1290 

Dr. James A_ Rentoul 
(Down, FE.) ... --- 1290 


Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill 
(Donegal, SS.) ... .- 1294 
Mr. Horace C. Plunkett 
(Dublin County, S.) «-. 1294 
Mr. J. Tully (Leitrim, S.) ... 1295 
Sir J. Colomb (Gt. Yarmouth) 1297 
Mr. Gerald Balfour... eee 1297 


















Amendment withdrawn. 
Discussion CONTINUED :-— 


Colonel Waring +. 1298 
Mr. Dillon 1298, 1302 
Mr. Maurice Healy 1299, 1302 


Amendment to the Amendment :— 


Mr. Gerald Balfour... --- 1301 
Lord Edmond’ Fitzmaurice 1302 
Dr. Rentoul ... ae «ee 1302 


‘** And to the due representation of any minority holding separate views 
from the majority of such population, and to the last published census for 
the time being, and to evidence of any considerable change of population 
since such census.—(Sir John Colomb.) 
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[April 27.] Page 
DIscussIONn :-— 





Mr. Maurice Healy 1304, 1308 Mr. Serjeant Hemphill --- 1307 
Mr. Gerald Balfour... 1306 Mr. Tully... awe --- 1308 
Mr. T. M. Healy --» 1306 [The Chairman]  ... +. 1308 
Mr. J. C. Flynn (Cork, 

. mS x er ee 


Question put :— 


“That the words proposed to be omitted stand part of the pro  osed 
Amendment.” 


Committee divided :—Ayes 19 ; Noes 236. (Division List No. 78.) 
Amendment as amended agreed to. 
Amendment moved :— 
** To omit sub-section 5 of Clause 2,"—(Mr. T. Lough.) 
Discussion :— 


: Dr. Rentoul... -- 1314 Mr. T. M. Healy... -- 1318 
Mr. Gerald Balfour1316, 1321 Mr. Tully... wae oss 1820 
Mr. Dillon «eo BOLT, 1320 Sir Charles Dilke  ... soo. TSGE 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice... 1317 Mr. Lough ... be --. 13822 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment moved :— 

**Clause ii., page 2, line 16, after ‘county’ add—‘ And no person shal] be 
disqualified by sex or marriage for being elected or being a councillor fora 
county.’”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 

Discussion ;— 

Mr. Gerald Balfour ... eos — es Eee aes «e+ 1325 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 90 ; Noes 235. (Division List No. 79.) 
Amendment proposed, page 2, line 16— 

‘“* After ‘county’ to add—‘ and possess the qualifications required for an 
elected poor law guardian for such county immediately before the passing 
of this Act.’”—(Colonel Saunderson. 

Discussion ;— 


Mr. Dillon nen oo 1329 Mr. T. M. Healy... -. 1331 


The Chairman of Ways Mr. Swift MacNeill ... --- 1332 
and Means ... eo. 1829 Mr. Gerald Balfour... <oo Doe 
Colonel E. J. Sanderson Mr. Tully... ioe <« Loco 


(Armagh, N.) 1329, 1332 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Discuss1oN CONTINUED :— 
Mr. P. J. Power vee 1304 Mr. Gerald Balfour ... .-- 133T 
Amendment withdrawn. 
Discussion ContTiNnuED :— Ms, 


Mr. T. M. Healy 1337, 1338 Mr. Maurice Healy . 1338 
Mr.Gerald Balfour 1338, 1339 Mr. T. Harrington ‘(Dublin 
Harbour) ... --- 1338, 1339 
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Question put, “ That Clause 2 as amended stand part of the Bill.” 
Agreed to. 


Ciavse III, 
On Question, “ That Clause 3 stand part of the Bill "— 
Amendment moved :— - 
** To omit Sub-s:ction 1 of clause 3."—(Mr. Lough) ss a ... 1340 


DIscussion :— 


Mr. T. M. Healy --- 1340 Mr. Lough ... we 1341 
[ The Chairman] -.- 1340 Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice --» 1343 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Tully... ons we 1344 

1341, 1342, 1343 , 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment moved— 
“* Clause 3, page 2, line 17, omit the word ‘ Rural.’”—(Mr. T. M. Healy),,, 1344 


Discussion :— 


Sir R. U. Penrose Fitz- Mr. Clancy... .. 1346; 1347 
gerald (Cambridge) ... 1345 Mr. Serjeant Hemphill «oo 1347 
Mr. Dillon ees ... 1346 Sir T.G. Esmonde(Kerry,W.) 1348 


Mr. Gerald Balfour1346, 1347 Mr. G. Daly (Monaghan, S.) 1348 


The Debate not having concluded at 5.30 was by rule of the House 
adjourned. 


House adjourned at 5.35 





LORDS : THURSDAY, 281TH APRIL 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Buckie (Cluny) Harbour Bill [1.1.]—Reported with amendments ... w 1349 
Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad ligand mpi Bill Gt. L - 


Reported with amendments ee .- 1349 
Hull Barnsley and West ae Junction and Dock Bill (a. L JReporet 
with Amendments ... 1349 


Crowhurst esac and — Railway Bill ie 2 J—Repora with amend- 
ments .. 1349 


Blackpool Sea Water Bill [1.1.]—Report from Select Committee, that it is 
not expedient to proceed further with Bill ; Read, and ordered to lie upon 
the Table... ove oss ove eee eee eee ove -. 1349 


North Eastern Railway Bill [u.1.]—Report from Select Committee, That 
the Committee had not proceeded with consideration of Bill, opposition 
thereto having been withdrawn ; Read, and ordered to lie on the Table ; 
Orders made on 8th and 31st March last discharged ; Bill committed... 1349 
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Exeter Teign Valley and Chagford Railway Bill [u.1.]—Report from 
Select Committee, That the Committee had not proceeded with considera- 
tion of Bill, no parties having appeared in opposition thereto; Read, 


and ordered to lie on the Table ; Orders made on 3rd March last and 1st 
instant discharged ; Bill committed eee 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Hartlepool Gas and Water Bill—Read second time, and committed... 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company Bill [u.1.]—Read 


third time ; Passed, and sent to Commons eae ee 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


hocal Government Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Brought from Com- 
mons ; Read first time ; to be printed ; and referred to Examiners 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill — Brought, from 
Commons : Read first time ; to be printed ; and referred to Examiners 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (Barnes) Provisional Order Bill—House in 
Committee (according to order); Bill reported without amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived ; Bill to be read third time 


eee eee 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Epucation DerartTMENT, 1898—Code of Regulations for Evening Continua- 
tion Schools, with explanatory memorandum, schedule, and appendices, 
by the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. Presented by 
Command, and ordered to lie on the Table 


eee eee eee 


Epucation (Scortanp)—I. Scotch Code of Regulations for Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools, 1898 ; Presented by Command, and ordered to lie on 
the Table... eee aes eee 


IJ.—Return showing: 1. The expenditure from the grant for public 
education in Scotland in the year 1897 upon annual grants to 
elementary schools; 2. The actual number of Elementary 
Schools on the Annual Grant List on 30th September, 1897, 
and the accommodation and number of scholars in those schools ; 
and 3. The results of the inspection and examination of Ele- 
mentary Day Schools and Evening Continuation Schools during the 
year ended 30th September, 1897, the accommodation, number of 
scholars, teachers employed, particulars of grant earned, income 
and expenditure, etc.; Presented by Command, and ordered to 
lie on the Table eee es “ee 


Epucation CommissiONERS (IRELAND)—Annual Report for the year 1897 ; 
Presented by Command, and ordered to lie on the Table 


JupiciaAL Statistics (ENGLAND and WaAteEs), 1896—Part II.—Civil 
Judicial Statistics ; Statistics relating to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, the House of Lords, the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, County Courts, and other Civil Courts, for the year 1896 ; edited 
by John Macdonell, Esq., LL.D., Master of the Supreme Court; Pre- 
sented by Command, and ordered to lie on the Table ... 
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1350 
1350 


1350 
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1351 
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MrnEs AND Quarries (GENERAL REPORT AND STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 
1897)—Part I.—District Statistics of the persons employed, output, 
and accidents at Mines and Quarries in the United Kingdom, arranged 
according to the inspection districts; Presented by Command, and 
ordered to lie on the Table... one as oes ewe eos oe. 1352 


PETITIONS. 


Inroxicatine Liguors—Against sale of,on Sundays ; from the inhabitants 
of Gainsborough ... eve eae owe wah ove ove we 1352 


House adjourned at 4.15. 





* COMMONS: THURSDAY, 281TH APRIL 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Torrington and Okehampton my: Bill i L Siamese That the Bill 


be read a second time oes 1352 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders avo 4) ee, That the Bill 

be read a second time To-morrow . ° 1352 
Aberystwyth Gas Bill Cu. L + aia sinastiacth considered; to be read the 

third time... ae ea --. 1353 
York United Gas Bill—As amended, considered ; Amendments made ; to be 

read the third time ... $e ay oes ac ose oss --- 1353 
Gainsborough Gas Bill—Read first time ; Referred to Examiners of Petitions 

for Private Bills... wes owe cs : se v5 w- 1353 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporation Gas Bill [1.1 J Reporte with Amend- 

ments ; Reports to lie upon the Table... - 1353 
Waterford City Gas Bill [u.1 i pha with Amendments ; on to 

lie upon the Table ... : «- 1353 
Kew Bridge and Approaches Bil—Reporel Re in to lie = the tipi 

and to be printed ... 1353 

PETITIONS. 


Army PrEnsions—For Weekly Payment, from Aylsham, Keynsham, and 
Barnstaple... vite eee wae see ens = eee ee 1353 


Boilers Inspection and Registration Bill—From Glasgow, against... oe, 1353 
Catholic University in Ireland—From Perth, against ons se eee 1353 
County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—From Wolverhampton, in favour we. 1354 


East Inpra Dace acne DisEeasEs)—From Partick, against State Regu- 
lation.. ose see eee eee eee eee eos ove oe 1354 
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[April 28.] Page 
Grocers’ Licences (Scotland) Abolition Bill—In favour, from Scottish Tem- 
perance Association and Rosehearty ; to lie upon the Table eos 1354 
Local Authorities Officers’ apenas’ Bill—From Sandal Paes 
against aa ee ; a --- 1354 
Local Government (Geotail) Act co) Amendment Bill—From Dum- 
barton, in favour . 1354 
Merchant Shipping Act (1894) A Amendment Bill—From Glasgow, in favour 1354 
Midwives’ Registration Bill—From Sowerby Bridge, in favour . 1354 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour, from Cradley Park and Wakefield 
Collieries ... a ESS <a oes 1BBE 
Parliamentary Franchise tension to Women) E Bill—From Montrose, 
against ° ae ves aan Sos eee 1355 
Police <I (Bootlana) Bill—From Dundee, against 1355 
Private Bill Procedure gata Bill—In favour, from Edin] ii 
Forfarshire, and Montrose ... 1355 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—In wtsaaaar from esis 
Maghera, Donacloney, and Drumlegagh sa js ‘ 1355 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Grimsby, Edinburgh, White- 
inch, Reeth, Llanidloes, Bolton, Birmingham, Mansfield, Dundee, 
Broughty Ferry, North Devon, and Bideford 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Oldbury, 
Great Grimsby, Waltham, Sale, Bideford, Evesham, Hednesford, Hythe, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Stowupland, Stockton-on-Tees, Bournemouth, 
and Darlington (4) ... 


Smaller Dwellings (Scotland) Bill—From Dundee, in favour 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Epvucation (ScorTLanp)—Copy presented, of Return showing the Expendi- 
ture from the Grant for Public Education in Scotland in the year 1897 
upon Annual Grants to Elementary Schools, the number, of Schools, and 
the results of Inspection and Examination during the year ended 30th 
September 1897 [by Command] ... Bee ats a 

Epucation ' (ScoTtanp)’ (Eventnec ‘“Contintation Scnoois)—Copy 
presented of Code of Regulations for Evening Continuation Schools, 
1898 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table 

Royat Navat Reserve—Keturn presented relative thereto [ordered 3rd 
March ; Lord Charles Beresford] ee : 

Army (Postmen)—Return ordered, “ containing the Postmaster General’s 
regulations as to the employment of Army Reservists as Postmen.”— 


(Mr. Provand.) 


East Inpia (DispurseMENTS OF Home Treasury)—Address for “ State- 
ment showing the Disbursements of the Home ‘Treasury of the 
Government of India in each year from 1894-5 to 1897-8, in- 
elusive, and the mode in which provision was made for these 
Disbursements (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper No. 193 of 


Session 1895).—( Sir William Houldsworth)... vee coe oes 
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PosTAGE ON PerropicaLs—Question, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton gece 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 7 


Preston) 


THEFTS FROM PiLLaR BoxEes—Questions, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton (Can- 
terbury); Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) cee a ae 


VALUATION OF Prison LaBour—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ae ‘ 


PRISON Liprartes—Questions, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, 

S.W.) and Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8.); Answers, The Secretary of 

State for the Home ae. i‘) M. White dees Lancashire, 
Blackpool) - eee “es : : oe . 


JEWIsH SynNaGoGuE at WormMwoop Scruspss—Questions, Mr. E. H. 
Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, §.W.) and Mr. B. L. Cohen (Islington, E.) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department — M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ove eS = ‘ 


HorsEs FOR THE CavaALry BrigapEs—Question, Viscount Valentia 
(Oxford) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War - St. 
John Brodrie +k, Surrey, Guildford) = - ‘ ee 


FLOWERS BY SampLE Post—Questions, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton (Canter- 
bury); Answers, The Financial aie A to the ne _ R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) .. ove ove . 


Frencu Expepitions 1n West Arrica—Questions, Sir Charles Dilke 
(Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean), Mr. G. Lambert (Devon, South 
Molton), and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis); Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, 
W.) 


Horses FoR THE MILItary Manauvres—Question, Mr. A. M. Brookfield 
(Sussex, Rye); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) ae ee oe = 


SERVICE witH CavaLry REGImENTs—Question, Mr. A. M. Brookfield 
(Sussex, Rye); Answer, The Under ita of State for War ve 
St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


CarLtow District Lunatic AsyLum—Questions, Mr. C. J. Engledew 
(Kildare, N.); Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ‘ Se at 


CLoGHER VALLEY TRAMWwaAy CompaNny—Question, Mr. D. Macaleese 
(Monaghan, N.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) ee 


BELFAst Spinninc Rooms—Question, Mr. D. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home or _ M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool)... ses : ‘ 


ParcELs PostaGe Recerpts—Questions, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton (Canter- 
bury); Answers, The Financial ee to the Papas — R. W. 
Hanbury, Pr eston) . ee 


IrtsH RURAL NR a Mr. Patrick O’Brien is Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 
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PARSONSTOWN AND Portumna RartLway—Question, Mr. John Roche (Gal- 

way, E.); Answer, The Financial reared to the eng _ R. W. 

Hanbury, Preston) .. eee «»- 1370 
TELEGRAPHISTS’ accents ialacedhies Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Liverpool, 

Scotland) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the T rma (Mr. R. 

W. Hanbury, Preston) eee eee “ -» 1371 
RETIRING PENsIONS OF Poor Law iia iialeeiias Mr. W. H. Myers 

(Winchester) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 

(Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ... 1372 
STaNDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN ScOTLAND—Questions, Sir John 

Kinloch (Perthshire, E.) and Mr. Alexander Cross (Glasgow, Camlachie) ; 

Answer, The President of the Board of Trade stags Cs FT. on 

Croydon) ove “ - xt 1372 
RoscrREA AND Burr Mati aiaiicsadaiiiaibi Mr. P. J. O’Brien (Tippe- 

rary, N.); Answer, The Financial ists to the oar iis — ™ WwW. 

Hanbury, Preston) .. ose «-- 1373 
Income Tax on Fines FoR RENEWAL OF ital iia, Mr. A. 

Billson (Halifax) ; “i The Chancellor of the seated inane M. 

Hicks Beach, Bristol, W.) .. . 1374 
AUSTRALIAN Mints—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan aise Mid) ; 

Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 

Birmingham, W.) - 1375 


FaraLity at DunmuRRY StTatT1ion—Questions, Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, S.) 
and Mr. D. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.) ; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) ae eee ‘ 

PostmMENn’s WaLK—Question, Mr. W. Lucas-Shadwell (Hastings) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) oe ia wee cad ras ss oe 

Savings Bank WITHDRAWAL BY TELEGRAPH—Question, Mr. J. G. Weir 
(Ross and Cromarty) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 


(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 
Question, Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and Cromarty) ; 





ILLEGAL TRAWLING 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. A. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 


Tiumpan Heap LigurHovusE—Question, Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) ... ; sts ees Son wee se 


Scorcn Fisuery Boarp REerort—Questions, Mr. J. G. Weir (Ross and 
Cromarty) ; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham rae Bute- 
shire) ose eee ove ove eee vee 


Lanp APPEAL# IN THE INNISHOWEN Un1on—Question, Mr. T. B. Curran 
(Donegal, N.) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) we oad oa 


Evston Square Post OrricE—Question, Mr. R. G. Webster (St. Pancras, 
E.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the sgeritig (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) .. eee vee eee . oes eos 


Leap PorsoninG IN THE PoTTERIEs—Question, Mr. R. McKenna (Mon- 
mouth, N.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home eee 
(Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) Bs 


. 1375 
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PayMENT OF Army PENsIOoNs—Question, Mr. J. Compton Rickett (Scar- 
borough); Answer, The Under ee of State for War bes St. 
John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) eee res .-- 1380 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897—Question, Sir John Leng (Dundee) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) _... ae naa are .-- 1380 


DISEASE IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—Questions, Mr. T. C. H. Hedder- 
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Burghs) ; Answer, The Secretary of lias for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) ... ie sti --- 1382 
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Mr. D. Kilbride (Galway, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Gtr. Gerald — Leeds, Central), 
[Mr. Speaker ] ~ one -e» 1382 
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Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War = St. John 
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County Soxicirors 1x IRELAND—Question, Mr. C. J. Engledew (Kildare, 
N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central)... “te as noe .- 1385 


Sir THomas Fintay’s Estate, County Cavan—Questions, Mr. J. P. 
Farrell (Cavan, W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... .-- 1385 
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Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, W.) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 1386 


Fairm Rent Appreats IN BELFAstT—Question, Mr. D. Kilbride (Galway, 
N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) _... oe ov rn .-- 1386 


Customs Duties in THE West InpIEs—Questions, Mr. A. D. Provand 
(Glasgow, Blackfriars); Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) ees _ ..- 1386 


Inisu Distress—Questions, Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) and Mr. J. C. Flynn 
(Cork, N.) ; Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central)... ae ass «ee 1387 


County Councit MEETINGS — Question, Mr. W. Abraham (Cork Co., 
N.E.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central)... = oe .- 1388 


Ixpian Feupatory States—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.); Answer, The ee te of — wate India adanere nei 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ... = . 1389 
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NewcastLe (County Down) Pier anp Harsour — Question, Mr. D. 
Kilbride (Kildare, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Fair Rents 1x County ARMAGH—Questions, Mr. D. Macaleese (Monaghan, 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause (iii.) agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed, on page 2, line 37, after “ session,” insert— 


*including— 


** (a) the making, assessing, and levying of county and all rates, and the 
application and expenditure thereof, and the makin 
sums payable eut of any such rate, or out of the county stock or 


payment of 


of orders for the 
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county fund, and the preparation and revision of the basis or standard for 


the county rate ; 
‘**(b) the borrowing of money; 


“*(c) the passing of the accounts and the discharge of the county 


treasurer ; 


‘*(d) county halls, assize courts, jutiges’ lodgings, court houses, justices’ 
property, subject as to the use of 
oe by the quarter sessions and the justices to the provisions of this 


rooms, and county buildings. 


works, an 


t; 
‘*(e) the licensing under any general Act of houses and other places for 


music or for dancing ; 


** (f) the tables of fees to be taken by, and the cost to be allowed to any 


inspector, analyst, or 


Clerk of the Peace and the clerks of the justices ; 
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“* (i) the registration of rules of scientific societies, the registration of 


charitable gifts, the certifying and recording of places of religious worship, 


the confirmation and record of the rules of loan societies, and any other 


business transferred by this Act.”—(Mr. T. Lough.) 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 101. (See Division List 


No. 8) ... sie a0 ue F bsg se «- 1463 
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Amendment proposed— 
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Discussion :— 
Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, Mr. P. A, McHugh (Lei- 
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the Lord Lieutenant of Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8.) ... 1468 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Mr. Daly ae .-- 1468, 1469 


W. Balfour, Leeds, 
Central),, 1466, 1467, 1469 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 


CLausE V. 
Amendment proposed— 


* Page 3, line 16, leave out Sub-section (2) and insert— 


**(2) From and after the passing of this Act the provisions of the said 
enactments as to the mode of making applications for compensation for loss 
or damage resulting from malicious injury shal! be repealed, and in al! cases 
where any property of the nature described in the said enactments shall be 
Saslichueale destroyed or injured, the person or persons injured by any such 
offence, and intending to claim compensation for any loss or damage 
sustained thereby, shall, not later than three days from the day on which 
such offence shall have been committed, serve notice, in writing, of such 
injury at the police station nearest to the place where such offence was 
committed, stating the time and place where such injury was done, the 
particular property destroyed or injured, and whether such destruction or 
injury was complete or partial, the amount or value of the property so 
destroyed or injured, and (if known) the name or names of the person 
or persons by whom such offence was committed, or (if such person or 
persons be unknown) such particulars relating to the offender or offenders 
aus may be known, and shall, within fourteen days from the date of such 
offence, serve on the council of the county, county borough, or district in 
which such offence shall have been committed, a civil! bill for the sittings 
of the county court in the county court division in which such offence shall 
have been committed next ensuing after twenty-eight days from the day 
on which such offence was committed for the amount of the loss or damage 
sustained thereby, and such civil bill shall be served by posting a cop 
thereof by registered post, addressed to the secretary or clerk to suc 
council, at his office, whether such office be in said division or not, and by 
publishing a copy thereof once in one newspaper circulating in the district 
in which such offence shall have been committed at least seven days before 
such sittings. 

(3) Upon the hearing of such civil bill the county court judge or 
recorder, as the case may be, may dismiss the same or may make a decree 
against the said county or county borough or urban district councii for the 
amount of the loss or damage occasioned by such offence, and may fix the area 
off which the amount of such decree, including costs and expenses, is to be 
levied, and costs shall follow every such degree or dismiss, and shall be 
double the amount of the costs of an ordinary decree or dismiss, and the 
person or persons or council obtaining any such degree or dismiss shall be 
entitled to the expenses of such publication and to expenses on the scale 

from time to time in force in the High Court of Justice in Ireland of all 
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such witnesses as the judge at the hearing shall certify to be necessary 
witnesses. 

‘*(4) Every such decree or dismiss may be appealed from to the next 
going judge of assize in like manner as appeals are now made and subject to 
the like ruses (but so that no appeal shall be taken from any dismiss, unless 
and until costs and expenses of such dismiss shall have been lodged in court), 
and upon the hearing of every such appeal, such judge of assize may con- 
firm, vary, or reverse such degree or dismiss, and may assess, increase, or 
reduce the sum Or sums of money ordered or denied to be paid thereby, and 
may alter the area thereby affected. 

‘*(5) Every such decree or affirmance shall have the same effeot as if it 
were a presentment under the said enactments.”—(Mr J. J. Shee.) ... 1469, 1470 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


** Page 3, line 16, after ‘ compensation,’ insert ‘ which shall be served on 
the council of the district in which the alleged injury took place.’ ”—(Mr. 
T. M. Healy.) 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


* Page 3, line 19, leave out from first ‘enactments’ to end of clause, and 
insert— 

**(3) Any person claiming compensation in a county may apply to the 
county court and the county council,and any person paying poor rate in 
that county may,as well as the applicant, appear and be heard by the i 
county court in relation to the application. ; 

*“*(4) Any person or council who appeared, or though not —s 
appearing was entitled to appear, before the county court, in relation tosuc 
application, may,if aggrieved by the refusal or decree of the county court, 
appeal to the judge of assize, and subject to this Act and to rules of court, 
the County Courts (Ireland) Acts, 1851 to 1889, shall apply in like manner as 
in the case of any other appeal ; and the judge may vary the decree in respect 
of the area off which compensation is to be levied, as wellas in respect of 
other matters. 

“*(5) The judge of assize upon any such appeal shall, in addition to any 
other power, have power, if he thinks fit, to empannel a jury to try any 
issue of fact arising on the appeal, and snch jury shall, if any party to the 
proceedings so requires, be a special jury. 

**(6) The county court and judge of assize respectively may award costs 
to or against any party to a proceeding under this section. 

‘*(7) Rules of court may regulate the notice to be given of any 
application or opposition, and generally the practice and procedure under 
this section, and in particular such rules shall provide that non-compliance 
by the applicant with any of the rules shall not render any proceeding void 
unless the court or judge of assize so direct, but the proceedings may be set 
aside either wholly or in part, or be amendedor otherwise dealt with in such 
manner and upon such terms as the court or judge may think just.”—(Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) ee oe ae Sas ee ..- 1476 





Discusston :— 
Mr. T,. M. Healy 1478, 1479 Mr. Atkinson... an -»- 1478 


| ‘*Line 2, after the second ‘and,’ insert ‘the district council in which, 
| or Me —— of which, the injury is alleged to have been committed, 
and also 
| ** Line 4, after ‘ application,’ insert ‘and also «ny district council upon 
whose district, or any portion thereof, the compensation awarded, or any 
portion thereof, is speciaily charged.’”’ 
‘* Lie 9, after ‘shall,’ insert ‘ except in so far as they require security to 
be given.’” 
** Line 13, leave out ‘shall,’ and insert ‘may.’”—(Mr. Maurice Healy) ... 1484 


Agreed to without a Division. 
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Amendment proposed— 
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Healy.) van ies ese det la ie was baa . 1490. 
[ The Chairman] ..- 1491 Mr. T. M. Healy - 1492 
Mr. Atkinson... ««. 1492 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Amendment moved— 
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ments to be published.’ ”—( Mr. Maurice Healy.) 1493 
Discussion :— 
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Mr. E. H. Pickersgill Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8S.) ... 1504 


(Bethnal Green, S.W.) 1504 Mr. H. Broadhurst (Leicester) 1504 
Second Reading Deferred. 


House adjourned at 12.16 
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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(Authorised Edition) 


IN THE 


FOURTH SESSION ov tur TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT oF 
THE Untrep Kingpom or GREAT BRITAIN anv IRELAND, 
APPOINTED TO MEET THE 8TH FEBRUARY, 1898, IN THE 61st YEAR OF 


THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


FOURTH VOLUME OF SESSION 1898. 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 


| Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
Monday, 4th April 1898. ‘second time To-morrow. 


ina | 
Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three | | CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 
of the clock. {H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
| second time. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (PENSIONS) | CRANBROOK AND PADDOCK WOOD 
BILL. RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a Ordered, That the Bill be read ao 
second time. second time. 
LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY | GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND 
AND DOCK BILL. | TRAMROAD BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a| Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. second time. 





VOL. LVI. [Fovrtu Sertzs.] A 








3 Private Bill 
EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL, [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be 
second time. 


read a 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be 


second time. 


read a 


SWANSEA GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


WATERFORD CITY GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


CITY AND BRIXTON RAILWAY BILL. 


Prince of Wales’s consent, as Duke of 
Cornwall, signified. 
Read third time, and passed. 


LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW, AND 
EPPING FOREST RAILWAY BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


ANDOVERSFORD AND STRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered ; 
third time. 


to be read 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER BILL. 


As amended, considered ; 
third time. 


to be read 
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Business. 4 
KNOTT END RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 


third time. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 
BILL. 
As amended, considered ; 
third time. 


to be read 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA GAS BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
third time. 
ABERDEEN CORPORATION (TRAM- 


WAYS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


ABERYSTWYTH GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


BELFAST CORPORATION (HOSPITALS) 
BILL, [H.L.] 


To be read a second time upon Tues- 
day, 26th April. 


LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(VARIOUS POWERS) BILL, [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


NORTON AND HALTON ROADS BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 











5 Petitions. 
WINDSOR DOCK (CARDIFF) BILL. 
Read second time, and committed. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Report [1st April] from the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders read; 
Bill ordered to be brought in by General 
Goldsworthy, Mr. Richards, and Mr. 
Atherley-Jones. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 

To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under The 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 to 1890, 
relating to Airdie, Brechin, Hamilton, 
and Rothesay: Ordered to be brought 


in by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Han- 
bury; Presented, and read the first 
time; Referred to the Examiners of 


Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 172.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under The 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Dartford, East Ham, Ilfra- 
combe, Ossett, Rawmarsh, and Rother- 
ham: Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Hanbury; Pre- 
sented, and read the first time; 
Referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, and to be 
Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 
printed. [Bill 173.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under The 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Batley, Hereford, Hornsey, 
Ilford, Leigh-on-Sea, and Lewes: 
and Mr. Hanbury; Presented, and 
read the first time; Referred to 
the Exabiners of Petitions for Pri- 


[Bill 


vate Bills, and to be printed. 
174.] 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
F ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 


To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade, under The 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Barnes, Chichester, Doncas- 
ter, Hove (Aldrington), King’s Norton, 
and Leatherhead; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ritchie and Mr. 
HHanbury ; Presented, and read the first 
time; Referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 175.] 


DIVORCE BILLS. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Divorce Bills do consist of the following 
Members:—Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. J. B. 
Balfour, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. J. Lawson 
Walton, The Lord Advocate, Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Solicitor General, and Mr. 
Wodehouse.—/Sir William Walrond.) 


HART’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Lords to request that their Lord- 
ships will be pleased to communicate to 
the House Copies of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence and Proceedings, together with 
Documents deposited in the case of 
Hart’s Divorce Bill [H.L.]. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Select Committee on Divorce Bills, 
that they do hear Counsel and examine 
Witnesses for Hart’s Divorce Bill 
[H.L.], and also that they do hear 
Counsel and examine Witnesses against 
the Bill, if the parties concerned think 
fit to be heard by Counsel and produce 
Witnesses.—(Sir William Walrond.) 


PETITIONS. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

For weekly payment, from Cambridge, 
Wirral, Upton-upon-Severn, Penzance, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Malton, Wareham, 
and Frome; to lie upon the Table. 
A 3 





7 Returns, Ete. {COMMONS } Returns, Ete. 5 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. ; SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 

From Motherwell, against; to lie SUNDAY BILL. 
upon the Table. In favour, from Oakenshaw-cum-Wood- 
lands, Dirkhill, Brownroyd, Bradford 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
From Edinburgh, against State Regu- 
lation; to lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 


In favour, from Dundee and Aberdeen ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
From Croydon, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In. favour, from Fravod, Westminster, 
Wynnstay, Kiveton Park, Grangetown, 
Nailstonewood, Hoyland, Rylands Main, 
Monckton Main, Stanhope Silkstone, New 
Oaks, Monk Bretton, Manor Pit, Little 
Hulton, Deepcar, Springfield, Old Mills, 
and Birley Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 


OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME. 


From Bradford, for adoption; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
In favour, from Irvine, Stirling, Aber- 


deen, and Dumfries; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Poplar, Exeter, Middles- 
brough, Lydd, Finchley, Thornley, Mont- 
rose, Sheffield, Northwich, Newlyn East, 
and Helmsley ; to lie upon the Table. 








(2), Great Horton, Horton Bank, Low 
Moor, Battersea (2), Stirling, Brighton 
(2), Rothwill, Lewes, Blackpool, North- 
wich (2), Sennen, Whitby, Mansfield, 
and London ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2044 to 2048 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 5, 1898). 


Copy presented, of Agreement between 
the United Kingdom and _ Portugal. 
modifying the Postal Money Order Agree- 
ment of 17th January, 1883. Signed at 
Lisbon, 3rd February, 1898 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 

Accounts presented, for the year 1897, 
with an Account of extraordinary Works 
executed other than the general Repairs 
for the same period [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE. 


1. Building Societies, Copy of Third 
Annual Report by the Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies of the 
Proceedings of the Registrars 
under the Building Societies Acts, 
ete. [by Act]; to be printed. [No. 
149.] 
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9 Charitable Loans 
2. Friendly Societies, Industrial and 
Provident Societies, and Trade 
Unions, Reports of the Chief 
Registrar for the year ending 31st 
December, 1897 [by Acti]; to be 
printed. [No. 150.] 

3. Thames Conservancy, General 
Report and Accounts of the Con- 
servators for 1897 [by Act]; to 
be printed. [No. 151.] 


QUIT AND CROWN RENTS (IRELAND) 
(REDEMPTION). 

Return Ordered, “showing all sums 
received for the Redemption or Purchase 
of Quit Rents in Ireland 
since 1863, and how the capital sum has 
been disposed of.”—(Mr. Lecky.) 


and Crown 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “showing for the year 
ended the 31st day of March, 1898, (1) 
the Amount contributed by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively to the 
Revenue collected by Imperial Officers ; 
(2) the Expenditure on English, Scottish, 
and Irish Services met out of such 
Revenue; and (3) the Balances of 
Revenue contributed by England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland respectively which are 
available for Imperial Expenditure (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
266, of Session 1897.”—/Mr. Lough.) 


IMPERIAL REVENUE (COLLECTION 
AND EXPENDITURE) (GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “relating to Imperial 
Revenue (Collection and Expenditure) 
(Great Britain and Ireland) for the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1898 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
403, of Session 1897).”—(Mr. Lough.) 


{4 Aprit 1898 } 











(Ireland) Bill. 10 


NEW BILLS. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxrson, Londonderry, 
N.) asked for leave to bring in a Bill 
entitled ‘“ Charitable (Ireland) 
Bill,’ and explained that the Measure 
has for its object the making of 
provision with respect to certain pro- 
missory notes made to charitable loan 
societies in Ireland; to provide for the 
recovery of loans made before the Ist 
March, 1898, by loan societies consti- 
tuted under the Charitable Loan 
Societies Act, 1843, because it has been 
held that, in certain cases, enumerated in 
the Memorandum to the Bill, owing to 
defects in the securities these loans could 
not be recovered in the manner provided 
by the Act of 1843. That Act, which 
was for the regulation of charitable loan 
societies in Ireland, authorised any num- 
ber of persons in Ireland, subject to 
certain restrictions and regulations, to 
form themselves into a society in any 
district or place, where required, to raise 
a stock or fund for the purpose of grant- 
ing loans to the industrial classes resi- 
dent therein, and recovering repayment 
of the same by instalments and interest. 
But certain defects had been discovered 
in the working of that Act. Loans had 
been made to persons outside the district 
of the loan fund society, renewals were 
given for these loans, loans were made 
to persons who, at the time they were 
made, were in debt to the society, loans 
were made to persons whose sureties 
were themselves debtors to the society, 
and interest was allowed to stand; and, 
consequently, in the Irish courts these 
debts were not recoverable, and the pre- 
sent Bill was to make them recoverable. 
But the Bill enacted that the loans shall 
only stand for th 
together with the authorised interest, and 
that any sum paid by the borrowers in 
consideration of claims should be set off 


Loans 


original amount, 


against their debts. 

Read first time; to be read a second 
time on Monday, 25th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 176.] 








1] 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton) asked for leave to bring in a Bill to 
appoint additional Commissioners for 
executing the Acts for Granting a Land 


Prevention of 


Tax, and other Rates and Taxes. 


*Mr. F. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): 

Although I do not desire to offer any 
opposition to the Introduction of this 
Bill, I must make one or two words of 
protest against its present form. In 
spite of the fact that the attention of 
the Government has been so repeatedly 
called during the last few years to the 
anomalies existing in regard to our 
present Land Tax, the only remedy pro- 
posed is a small Measure brought in in 
what used to be called the usual form, 
for the purpose of appointing additional 
Land Tax Commissioners. A justice of 
the Peace is an er-officio Land Tax Com- 
missioner, and this Bill is to enable addi- 
tional Commissioners to be appointed by 
Members of this House; but the discre- 
tion of Members of this House is to be 
limited by the property qualification, 
which is very considerable in amount. 
The fact that it is very considerable in 
amount has been recognised by the 
Legislature in the past, when certain of 
the Welsh counties were exempted from 
that property qualification for its Land 
Tax Commissioners. Now it seems to 
me that, after the discussions which have 
taken place, if it were necessary for the 
Government to bring in a Measure of 
this kind, it might have been without 
the property qualification, which is intro- 
duced into this Bill. In view of the ex- 
periences of the past, I should have 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have taken this opportunity of 
dealing with a verv strong desire on the 
part of many counties throughout 
England to remove this property qualifi- 
cation, especially in those counties which 
have suffered from agricultural depres- 
sion. 


Read first time; to be read a second 
time on Monday, 2nd May, and to be 
printed. [Bill 177.] 


{ COMMONS } 








Pollution of Rivers. = 12 


QUESTIONS. 


LADYSMITH CAMP. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
single battalion of infantry now in camp 
at Ladysmith, along with the 9th 
Lancers and three field batteries, is, like 
those batteries, at war strength; and 
what is its establishment, and what was 
the number of men actually fit for 
service at the date of the last Return 
received ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The regiment is not 
up to war establishment, but a draft of 
over 100 men has recently been sent out 
to it. Without this draft it had 650 men 
fit for active service. 


PREVENTION OF POLLUTION OF 
RIVERS. 

Sr JOHN T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he will introduce or 
favourably regard the introduction of a 
Bill to empower the Scottish County 
Councils immediately north of the border 
to act with the English County Counzils 
immediately south of the border for 
the purpose of the formation of Joint 
Committees for the prevention of the 
pollution of rivers? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GranamM Murray, Buteshire): The 
Government cannot undertake the intro- 
duction of such a Measure; but the 
Secretary for Scotland would be favour- 
ably disposed to the introduction of such 
a Bill as the hon. Member seems to con- 
template, if its terms were satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Sir J. BRUNNER: Does that mean 
that a Bill may be introduced in another 
place ? 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: No, Sir; it 
refers to a Bill by the hon. Member or 
any other private Member. 














13. Army and Royal Irish {4 Appin 


ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. T. HERBERT ROBERTSON 
(Hackney, S.): I bee to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
aware that there are no lifts to any of 
the three floors of offices connected with 


the Royal Courts of Justice ; and whether 
he will take steps to remedy this 
deficiency ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER — or 


WORKS (Mr. A. Axkers-Dove tas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In reply to my hon. 
ond learned Friend’s question, it is quite 
true that there are no passenger lifts at 
the Royal Courts of Justice. The fixing 
of such lifts would involve a heavy and 
initial outlay; and their maintenance, 
with the pay of the requisite staff of 
attendants, would be very expensive. 
The matter is of some importance, and 
will, therefore, receive further considera- 
tion. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH TUNIS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (1) whether 
his attention has been called to the 
diminution of the export trade of the 
United Kingdom to Tunis; (2) whether 
recently impediments and delays have 
been placed on British exports by the 
custom house authorities of Tunis, and 
have in consequence deterred the im- 
portation of British goods into that 
country; and (3) if he will cause 
inquiries to be made by our Consul 
General in Tunis on this subject ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Cvrzox, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport) : 
We have not received any information to 
the effect stated in the first and second 
paragraphs of my hon. Friend’s question, 
but we have written to Her Majesty’s 
Consul General to inquire. 


KEW GARDENS. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) : 

I bee to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if he can now arrange for the 
toval Gardens at Kew to be opened to 
the public at an earlier hour than noon ; 
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and on what date the grounds surround- 


Constabulary Recruits. 


ing the Queen’s Cottage are to be 
formally added to the Kew Gardens? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER 
WORKS : 
public to 


OF 
I have decided to admit the 

Kew Gardens (not in- 
cluding the plant houses) at an 
earlier hour than noon on_ week- 
days in the ensuing months of June, 
July, August, and September. I shall 
thereby be in a better position to judge 
of the extent of the demand by the 
general public for this earlier opening. 
There are many details involved in this 
proposal, into which I am having inquiry 
made; and I hope to give further infor- 
mation in a few weeks’ time. I hope that 
the Queen’s Cottage Grounds may be 
formally added to Kew Gardens about 
the Ist of June, but cannot absolutely 
bind myself as to date. 


Mr. YOXALL: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state at what hour in the 
morning the Gardens will be opened? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER © or 
WORKS: That is really a question on 
which the Committee are now sitting. 
Perhaps the hon. Member will allow me 
to answer him in a few weeks’ time. 


ARMY AND ROYAL IRISH CON- 
STABULARY RECRUITS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he has any objec- 
tion to state the precise conditions and 
pay upon which service in the Army 
was offered, or proposed to be offered, 
through the Irish Government, to 995 
candidates for the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in December, 1896; and 
whether he can say if the proposals of 
the Military authorities were conveyed 
either by the Irish Government or the 
Military authorities to the candidates 
themselves ; and, if so, how many were 
willing to join? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I fear I can add 
nothing to my answer of the 29th 
ultimo. The latter portion of the Ques- 
tion should be addressed to the Chief 
Secretary. 





15 Water Analysis 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN : In view of the fact 
that this is the third time I have asked 
the Question, I must press the right hon. 
Gentleman for an answer. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I said on the 29th 
that certain proposals were made to the 
Irish Government which did not prove 
acceptable. I referred the hon. Member 
to the Chief Secretary for further 
information. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Precisely; 
what were the conditions offered ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Question has been answered. 


but 


The 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: But, Sir, on the 
point of Order, I protest against 
the insinuation of the hon. Gentle- 
man, that another Minister could 
have answered, but did not. When I 
asked the Chief Secretary he referred me 


to the Under Secretary for War. What 
course am I to take in order to get 
the information I seek? Apparently the 
two Ministers are conspiring together to 
withhold it. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
rise to Order. Is the hon. Member 
justified in accusing two Ministers of 
conspiring together ? 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to give notice 
that I will endeavour by every means in 
my power to get this Question answered. 


GRAND JURY CHARGES IN COUNTY 
WICKLOW. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under 
what statute or legal authority are 
charges for official forms levied upon 
contractors by the Grand Jury of County 
Wicklow ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central): I am informed by the Secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury that the fee of 
6d. charged for tender forms in his 
office is in accordance with Section 22 
of the Grand Jury Act of 1836. The 
Secretary also states that it forms no 
part of his duty to fill any form, except 
the Bond, for which a charge of 1s. is 
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fixed by Section 24 of the Act, and that 
in order to meet the convenience of con- 
tractors, or other applicants, who may 
desire the Secretary to fill the forms for 
them, the Grand Jury have fixed the 
charge for such additional work at 6d. 
In cases where the forms are filled in 
distant towns in the county a further 
charge of 6d. is made to contractors who 
may employ the Secretary, or his Clerk, 
in order to defray the car hire or other 
cost of locomotion. The employment of 
the Secretary in filling these forms is 
purely optional on the part of con- 
tractors. 


Mr. J. CONNOR: Will the power to 
make these charges, or such of them as 
are legal, be continued under the Irish 
Local Government Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I presume 
that the Local Government Bill will 
permit any charges that are legal to be 
continued. 


WATER ANALYSIS AT MAIDSTONE. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, in view of 
the fact that the chemical officers of the 
Inland Revenue are appointed referees 
in disputed cases of adulteration under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, and 
that water is specially excluded from the 
operation of that Act under Clause 3, 
will he state whether it is in any way 
the duty of the chemical officers to 
undertake the analysis of water for 
sanitary purposes and act as referees in 
disputed cases, and under what authority 
the chemical officers of the Inland 
Revenue recently analysed the water 
taken from a well at Maidstone known 
as Prosser’s Well, and in their Report 
expressed the opinion that the water 
was not liable to contamination; 
whether, as a consequence of such 
Report, the application to the Court to 
close the well was refused; is he aware 
that this well is in close proximity to 
houses in which no less than 14 cases 
of enteric fever occurred during the 
recent epidemic; and whether, seeing 
that the Report was not signed by the 
chief of the laboratory, the action of 

















17 Belfast Post 
these chemical officers was sanctioned by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board ? 


Tue SECRETARY v0 tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russet, Tyrone, §8.): This Question 
should be addressed to the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wateriord): I 
beg to ask the Chief Sccretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant cf Ireland (1) whether he 
is aware that the teachers of National 
Schools are unable to obtain copies of 
the 63rd Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education, and that, on the 
matter being brought before the notice of 


the Commissioners, they stated that 
ihe supply originally printed being 


exhausted, the Report could not now be 
reprinted without the express sanction 
of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury ; 
and (2) whether, in view of the fact that 
this publication contains the Inspectors’ 
teports, and is therefore required by the 
teachers for their guidance, Her Majesty’s 
Treasury would give the necessary 
sanction ? : 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are generally as stated in the first para- 
graph. The practice in past years has 
been to publish the Inspectors’ Reports 
as an appendix, apart from the Report 
of the Commissioners, but on the occa- 
sion of the publication of the 63rd 
Report the Commissioners transferred 
the Inspectors’ Reports to the volume 
containing their own Report, with the 


result that the demand for the 
Inspectors’ Reports was greater than 


the supply. The Commissioners have 
explained the facts to the Secretary to 
the Teachers’ Organisation, and stated 
that before making application to the 
Treasury for a reprint it would be 
necessary to give a guarantee that there 
would be an adequate demand for the 
Report when reproduced, and that the 
Commissioners could not themselves give 
such a guarantee. No intimation has 
since been received as to the extent of the 
demand, and, therefore, the Commis 
sioners have not felt warranted in bring- 
ing the matter before the Treasury. 
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Office Staff. 
BONDS FROM POST OFFICE OFFICIALS. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, notwithstanding his statement 
on 7th March that the question of bond- 
giving in the Post Office was under the 
consideration of the Treasury, boys 
receiving 12s. per week and girls 10s. 
per week in the telegraph service are 
being called upon to furnish bond for 
£100; and, if so, will the Postmaster 
General consider the desirability cf 
waiving further action pending the deci- 
sion of the Treasury ! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Mr: R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): The persons to whom the hon. 
Member refers do not give bond to the 
Crown, and, in the absence of particu- 
lars, the Postmaster General is unable 
to say whether or not they give bond to 
their head postmaster. As regards 
bonds given to postmasters, the rule is 
as follows— 


“Subject to the decision of the Postmaster 
General as to the amount, the postmaster may 
require the clerks, sorting clerks, telegraphists, 
and other officers at his office to give bond to 
himself, and, if he does so, he should enforce 
in their case the rules laid down for his own 
guidance.” 


The Treasury have now received the 
opinions of the other Departments con- 
cerned in this question, and will 
announce their decision very shortly. 


BELFAST POST OFFICE STAFF. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North Bel- 
fast I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether «a memorial was 
received from the officers in the clerk 
class regarding the appointing of addi- 
tional assistant superintendents at Bel- 
fast, in which it is stated that three 
officers in that class were performing 
constantly duties analogous to those per- 
formed by assistant superintendents ; 
that some of these officers have been 
performing thesé duties for 15 years 
without promotion to the class of 
assistant superintendent; and that the 
number of assistant superintendents at 
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Belfast is much lower in proportion to 
the staff than at any other large office ; 
and whether he will make inquiries into 
the case! 


Mr. HANBURY: A memorial has 
been received from the clerks on the 
telegraph establishment at Belfast to the 
effect described by the hon. Member, 
but it is not the case that some of these 
officers have performed the duties of 
assistant superintendents for 15 years. 
They may possibly have done so from 
time to time for short periods on 
emergencies, but this would be in 
accordance with the common rule of the 
service. The duties of the telegraph 
staff at Belfast were thoroughly revised 
six years ago, when the number of 
assistant superintendents was raised 
from three to seven, to correspond with 
the number of duties proper to that 
class. The number of assistant super- 
intendents at Belfast is not, as stated, 
much lower in proportion to the staff 
than at any other large office ; indeed, it 
is higher than at some offices. I may 
state, however, that the question of the 
number of the supervising officers at 
Belfast is at present under consideration 
in connection with the general under- 
taking by the Postmaster General and 
myself to ascertain whether an adequate 
number of supervising officers are em- 
ployed on the telegraph side of pro- 
vincial offices. 


AUDITS OF SCHOOL MANAGERS’ 
ACCOUNTS. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether school 
managers of any school not provided by 
a school board will be allowed to pay 
any fee and charge it in their school 
accounts to any member of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants or of 
the Society of Accountants or Bank 
Managers, by whom their accounts must 
be annually audited, by the addition 
which has been made to Article 85d in 
the New Day School Code? 

Tae VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The answer is in the affirmative. 


Mr. W. Johnston. 


{COMMONS} 
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MILK IMPORTS. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he can 
state whether the foreign fresh milk 
imported into this country is inspected 
at the port of entry for the purpose of 
analysis; if so, how many samples have 
been taken; whether any information 
has reached him of illness arising from 
the use of this milk ; and whether there 
is any sanitary inspection of the dairies 
where this milk is produced, similar to 
that which is enforced in this country! 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There is no 
system of inspection for the purpose of 
analysis such as that suggested, but I 
am informed that some samples of milk 
imported from France were taken for 
analysis in the months of December and 
January last, at the request of the Board 
of Agriculture. I have not received infor- 
mation as to illness arising from the use 
of this milk. I am not in a position to 
state what are the arrangements for the 
sanitary inspection of dairies in the 
different countries from which milk is 
received in this country, but I believe 
that information bearing on this ques- 
tion has been collected by the Royal 
Commission on tuberculosis, and this 
will, no doubt, be published in connec 
tion with their report. 


ROSCREA, NENAGH, AND BIRR MAILS. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he can now state if the contem- 
plated arrangement has been come to 
with the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company regarding the increased 
facilities for an earlier delivery of the 
daily mails to the towns of Roscrea, 
Nenagh, Birr, and districts; or, if not, 
what is the cause of the delay ; and when 
may the people of the districts named 
hope for the improved service so much 
needed ? 


Mr. HANBURY: This matter, which 
affects a great many services, and there- 
fore involves much local inquiry, has been 
under consideration in Ireland, but as 
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the Reports have only just reached Lon- 
don, it is impossible at present to give 
the hon. Member any further answer. 


BATOUM SHIPPING RETURNS. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will grant a Return showing 
the amount of British tonnage entered 
and cleared from the port of Batoum 
for the last 30 years? 


Mr. CURZON: I can supply the hon. 
Member with the figures that he asks for 
from the year 1881 to 189k. We have 
no earlier information ; and my impres- 
sion is that before the Treaty of Berlin 
there was next to no British trade with 
Batoum. But I shall be glad to receive 
ny further communication on the sub- 
ject that the hon. Member cares to make 
to me. 


SHEFFIELD GUARDIANS’ ELECTION. 
Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (1) whether he 
aware that in Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections it is usual for the 
returning officers to allow voters to see 
the nomination papers which have been 
handed in, and that the same practice 
prevails with regard to guardians’ elec- 
tions; (2) whether the returning officer 
in the Sheffield Union refused to inform 
voters of the names of those nominated 
until many hours after the time for nomi- 
nations had closed ; (3) whether he refused 
to disclose the names of proposers and 
seconders of candidates until after the 
time for withdrawals had passed; and 
(4) whether such refusals were according 
to the regulations governing guardians’ 
elections ; and, if so, whether he would 
issue a further regulation authorising 
returning officers to consult the public 
convenience in such matters? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There is no 
obligation, so far as I am aware, on the 
part of a returning officer, either at a 
Parliamentary or Municipal Election, to 
allow voters to see the nomination papers 
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Maria Albons. 


which have been handed in. The return- 
ing officer of the Sheffield Union informs 
me that he received 174 nominations, of 
which 50 were handed in within a quarter 
of an hour before the expiration of the 
time for receiving nominations; that an 
application was made to him for the list 
of the candidates nominated when he 
was engaged in adjudicating upon the 
nominations, and that he declined to give 
this until his examination was completed. 
The returning officer was entitled to 
refuse to furnish the list at the time it 
was demanded. The answer to the third 
paragraph is in the affirmative, and in 
this case also the returning officer did 
not contravene the regulations. The 
regulations provide for the publication 
of a list of the persons nominated, and 
I have not previously received any sug- 
gestions that further provision in these 
matters should be made by the regula 
tions. I shall, however, be happy to con- 
sider any representations which may be 
made on the subject. 
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CASE OF MARIA ALBONS. 


Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the Spilsby 
Petty Sessional Court, held on 14th Feb- 
ruary last, ordered Maria Albons, a 
domestic servant, to contribute ls. a 
week towards the support of her aged 
parents, although in a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Court she stated 
that she was too poor to go to Spilsby 
to defend her case, and that if the order 
was made she would be compelled to dis- 
continue her allowance of between £4 
and £5 per annum towards the rent of 
her parents’ cottage ; and whether, under 
these circumstances, he can see his way 
to advise the Court to withdraw the 
order? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
W. Rivtey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : 
I have made inquiry about this case. 
The defendant’s letter did not contain 
either of the statements mentioned in 
the Question, and I am informed she had 
absolutely refused to give the Guardians 
any information as to her ability or 
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inability to contribute towards the sup- 
port of her parents. I have no jurisdic 
tion to interfere with the order of the 
magistrates ; but the order has not yet 
been enforced, and I understand it is not 
likely to be, if she shows she has paid 
the rent mentioned in the Question, 
or shows inability to comply with the 
order. 


CLIFDEN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, considering the great benefits 
conferred on the poor in Ireland by the 
industrial schools, he will provide the 
small sum necessary to enable the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to extend the benefits of the Indus- 
trial School, Clifden, county Galway ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuarn Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I have had no application 
from the Irish Government on behalf of the 
particular school referred to, for the rea- 
son which has, I am informed, been 
already stated to the hon. Member by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Will the Chief 
Secretary reconsider his answer the other 
day to the effect that he had no money at 
his disposal for the purpose? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must ask 
for notice of that. 


SAILORS AND THE SHAMROCK. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
others in the same watch with Pilking- 
ton on St. Patrick’s Day were wearing the 
shamrock without interference; and, if 
so, why was Pilkington singled out by the 
officer of the watch and ordered to remove 
the shamrock from his cap? I beg 
to ask the ri¢ht hon. Gentleman 
whether H.M.S. Retribution, to which 
Seaman Gunner Pilkington _ belongs, 
returned to England on the 12th March, 
after a voyage exceeding three years; 
whether, seeing that during that voyage 
Pilkington’s conduct was such as to earn 
for him a good conduct badge, and that 


Secretary of State for Home Department 
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for his first offence—namely, wearing the 
shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day last, he 
was punished by 14 days’ confinement to 
cells, with deprivation of his good con- 
duct badge and reduction to second class, 
he will inquire into the case and endea- 
vour to learn on what grounds the officer 
of the watch singled out Pilkington for 
punishment while others also wore the 
shamrock on that occasion; whether he 
is aware that Pilkington’s father spent 
21 years in the Service as master-at- 
arms ; and whether he will hold out some 
hope of the revision of this sentence, with 
the prospect of restoring to Pilkington 
his good conduct badge and his class? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No report of the 
occurrence mentioned has been received 
at the Admiralty. The hon. Member 
seems to think that this man was punished 
for wearing the shamrock, though I 
gather from the Question itself that he 
was punished, not for wearing the sham- 
rock, but for disobedience of orders on 
being told to remove it. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: 


tinction? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: There is a very great distinction 
between the two. In the Navy disobe- 
dience of orders lawfully given by a 
superior officer is regarded as a very 
serious offence. I am not prepared to 
interfere in the matter. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Why was this 
man singled out from a number of others 
for punishment ? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY: I have already told the hon. 
Member that I have received no report 
on the matter. I am not aware he was 
singled out. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that this young 
man’s hair was cut without order, and 
cut for the purpose of mutilating and 
degrading him? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : I am not aware of it. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
Arising out of this Question, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
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view of the severe punishment received 
by this man—namely, 14 days’ confine- 
ment to cells, deprivation of his good- 
conduct badge, and reduction to the 
second class—all this taking place over 
the wearing of the shamrock—and in con- 
sequence of very strong feeling in Ireland 
on this matter, he will make some repre- 
sentations with a view to reducing the 
punishment ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: I am afraid I cannot interfere 
in a matter of discipline of this kind. It 
is for the officer in command to judge 
the whole circumstances, and there is no 
presumption whatever that the officer has 
been either harsh or partial. The pre- 
sumption in the question is that the man 
refused to remove the shamrock when 
ordered, and on board ship the lawful 
orders of the commanding officers must 
be obeyed. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, as there is a good 
deal of feeling about this matter, 
whether, in view of the fact that some 
time ago soldiers were declared to be at 
liberty to wear the shamrock 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is entering upon a discus- 
sion of the Question. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Then I beg ‘co 
give notice that I will occupy more 
time 


Mr. SPEAKER : That is not an orderly 
way of dealing with the matter. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: On a point of 
order, Sir 











Mr. SPEAKER: There is no point of 
order. 
Mr. W. REDMOND: But I desire to 


give notice, Sir, that—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not entitled to give notice now, especially 
in the terms he has employed. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Well, I do give 
notice that I will call attention to 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must request the 
hon. Member to conform to the ruling of 
the Chair. 





Mr. W. REDMOND: It is simply scan- 
dalous. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I will not be put 
down like 


Mr. SPEAKER: I shall ‘be bound to 
call the attention of the House more seri- 
ously to the conduct of the hon. Member 
if he persists in his interruptions. The 
conduct of the hon. Member is becoming 
grossly disorderly. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Well, at the risk 
of being grossly disorderly, I denounce 
this as an outrage. It is scandalous to 
inflict 14 days for wearing the shamrock. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the conduct of the hon. Member is grossly 
disorderly. He has repeatedly disre- 
garded the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: The conduct of 
the Government is grossly scandalous. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to withdraw forthwith from the 
House for the remainder of the Sitting. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: TI shall do 
nothing of the kind. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Then I call upon the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to see that the order is 
obeyed. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I sha’n't 


[Upon the Serjeant-at-Arms approaching him 
the hon. Member rose from his seat and left 
the House, saying as he walked out—] 





y 
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This is a most outrageous scandal. Four- 
teen days for wearing the shamrock! It 
is an outrage; it is a scandal to give a 
man fourteen days for wearing the sham- 
rock. I wish to ask what the hon. and 
gallant Member for York thinks of such 
a proceeding ! 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: In connection 
with the second Question on this sub- 
ject I wish to point out that a portion 
of it has been suppressed. When I 
handed it in at the Table it inquired 
whether the First Lord of the Admiralty 
thought that conduct like this was calcu- 
lated to attract men, and especially those 
of good character, to the Service, and 
whether 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now asking as to a matter of opinion, 


and I must ask him to put the Question 
as it appears upon the Paper. 
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Wei-hai- Wei. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: I merely want 
to ask that part of the Question 
which has been suppressed, namely, 
whether this sort of thing is calculated 
to attract good men to the Service! 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN: I should like to ask 
the hon. and gallant Member for York 
[Lord C. Beresford] whether he. ever 
punished a man like this! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: But part of 


my Question has been suppressed, and 
that is what I want to ask. I wish to 
inquire whether what has occurred is 
calculated to draw men of good cha- 
racter into the Service! Does the right 
hon. Gentleman think it is? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Hon. 
Members must conform to the Rules of 
the House, which do not allow questions 
on mere matters of opinion. 


TALIENWAN AND PORT ARTHUR. 

Loxrp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) whe- 
ther on 16th March an assurance was given 
by the Russian Government that, in the 
event of the Chinese Government con- 
senting to lease to the Russian Govern- 
ment Talienwan and Port Arthur, both 
ports would be open to foreign trade 
like other ports in China; (2) whether 
there was a further assurance on 29th 
March, in which the Russian Govern- 
ment declares that Port Talienwan will 
be open to foreign trade and that the 
largest measure of hospitality will be 
extended there to the ships of all 
friendly nations; and (3) whether there 
is reason to suppose that the omission of 
Port Arthur from the circular dispatch 
of the Russian Government on 29th 
March was merely a clerical error? 


Mr. CURZON : The answer to the first 
two Questions is in the affirmative, with 
the exception that the later assurance 
was in a note dated March 28th, not 
March 29th. The attention of the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was at once 
called to the omission of Port Arthur 
from this note, and he replied to Her 
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Majesty’s Ambassador that he held to 
the assurances which he had given on 
16th March. 


Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary whether the recent acquisition of 
Port Arthur by Russia asa fortified naval 
base modifies to any extent the assurance 
the right hon. Gentleman recently gave 
the House as to the right of free access 
to that place of British warships! 


Mr. CURZON: I think the hon. 
Gentleman had better—if he will allow 
me to say so—wait for the answer to 
that Question for the full discussion 
which will take place to-morrow. 


RUSSIA AND KOREA. 

Sirk ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Russian Government 
have formally withdrawn the pledge 
which they gave to Great Britain, on the 
evacuation of Port Hamilton, that Russia 
would not occupy any port in Korea, or 
any port in China west or south of 
Korea! 


Mr. CURZON: The pledge was given 
not to Great Britain, but to China, as the 
then suzerain of Korea. It was to the 
effect that if the British Government 
evacuated Port Hamilton the Russian 
Government would not occupy Korean 
territory under any circumstances what- 
soever. The pledge has not, so far as 1 
am aware, been withdrawn. There was 
no mention of any port in China west 
or south of Korea. 


WEI-HAI-WEI. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 


Treasury whether he is able to con- 
firm the statement published in the 


Times this morning that a usufructuary 
lease of Wei-hai-Wei has been granted by 
China to England? 
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Tugs FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think, perhaps, any statement 
with regard to the policy of the Govern- 
ment in the Far East had better be 
deferred till to-morrow. 


POSTMEN’S PARK. 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, with regard to the 
Postmen’s Park, provided the obligation 
to pay £100 yearly for certain rights cf 
light acquired with regard to the new 
Post Office buildings be cancelled, and 
that a sum of £100 yearly be paid by 
the Trustees of the London Parochial 
Charities, the Treasury will consent to 
pay £5,000, and the amount of £2,500 
to be received from the Commissioners 
of Sewers, under condition that it should 
be devoted to the purchase fund of the 
land to be added to the Postmen’s Park ; 
and whether, in addition, the Treasury 
will consent to pay £75 annually towards 
the cost of maintenance of the park! 


Mr. HANBURY: I have this morning 
received a communication which renders 
a detailed reply to my hon. Friend’s 
(Juestion unnecessary. I shall be glad 
to show it to him. 


Mr. STEPHENS : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that workmen 
are at present, and have been for the 
past three weeks, engaged in disinterring 
human remains in the land adjacent to 
the Postmen’s Park; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the question of 
building upon the site will not be deter- 
mined until the meeting of the London 
Parochial Trustees on the 26th inst., he 
will direct that the remains of former 
parishioners of St. Botolph shall be left 
undisturved until after that date? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I under- 
stand that work is proceeding under the 
licence granted in 1894, which I am 
advised is still in force. I am not aware 
that I have any power to suspend its 
operation. 
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CORRUGATED IRON CELLS FOR 
CONVICTS. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (1) in how many con- 
vict prisons are corrugated iron cells still 
retained for the incarceration of prisoners 
undergoing sentences of penal servitude ; 
(2) whether the average width of such cells 
is under five feet, the average length 
about seven feet, and the average height 
under eight feet ; (3) how many of such 
cells are in use at the present time in 
Portland and Dartmoor Prisons ; and (4) 
whether these cells have been condemned 
by competent medical authority as detri- 
mental to the health of prisoners? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The answer 
to the first paragraph is three—Borstal, 
Dartmoor, and Portland; to the second 
in the affirmative, except with regard to 
the Borstal cells, which are longer; to 
the third, 901. The cells at Borstal 
number 500. Steps have been in pro- 
gress for some time for replacing these 
cells by stone cells, which will come up 
to modern requirements in all respects. 
Meanwhile, when possible, two cells are 
being converted into one. Some delay, 
which is to be regretted, has, owing to 
various causes, occurred in carrying out 
the work, but it will be pushed on as 
rapidly as possible. 


CONVICT DIETARY SCALE. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
whether the dietary scale in the convict 
prisons of England and Wales, for penal 
servitude prisoners at hard labour, has 
been increased in recent years; and, if 
so, could he state to what extent, in 
ounces of bread or meat, or both, in the 
week ; whether penal class diet has been 
increased ; and, if so, to what extent ; 
and whether punishment diet is still 
restricted to 16 ounces of bread per day 
and a pint of water? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tne 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The diet per 
week has been increased by a pint of 
soup, containing four ounces of pork, four 
ounces of peas, and some other ingredients. 
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31 Treadwheel at 
There is no such thing as a penal class 
diet. The diets for ill-conducted and 
idle convicts will be found in the draft 
rules. No. 1 diet is as stated by the 
hon. Member, but cannot be given for] 
more than three days at a time. 
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Cooper ; (2) whether he is aware that 
it was proved at the inquest that, 
on his admission to Norwich Prison, 
he was examined by the medical 
officer and certified as strong enough 
to be placed on hard labour, and 


Mr. JAMES oc ONNOR: With regard | Was kept to the treadwheel until 10th 


to No. 1 diet, when a prisoner gets that | 
for three days, how long must _— 
before it is again inflicted? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: That will 
appear in the Rules on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Is it not a 
fact it can be re-imposed after the lapse 
of only one day? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 


October, when he complained of being 
unwell, but was compelled to resume the 
task of treading the wheel; and, on fur- 
ther complaining of illness, his bed was 
taken from him, and he was subsequently 
found dead, in a naked condition, on the 
cell floor; and (3) whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the parti- 
culars of the inquiries which he has 
instituted into this case? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 





HOME DEPARTMENT: That is not the 


case. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : 
additional pint of soup granted an addi- 
tional pint per day or per week? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: It is an addi- 
tion to the Sunday dinner. 

Mr. BURNS: Then am I to gather 
that the prisoners have less food on 
Sundays than on ordinary working days? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I must not be 
taken to admit that the amount of food 
is inadequate or unsatisfactory, and I 
shall have something to say on the point 
in the discussion on the Prisons Bill. On 
inquiry I thought it might be fair to add 
something to the Sunday dinner, and this 
was done. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Is not this Sunday 
dinner a quarter of a pound of cheese 
and half a pound of bread! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Member will see that this 
Question is out of order, and that it is 
undesirable to discuss the question of 
prison dietary when the whole question 
is before the House on the Prisons Bill. 


TREADWHEEL AT NORWICH PRISON. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
(1) whether his attention has been drawn 
to the inquest on a boy named William 


Secretary of State for Home Department 


Is the! 


HOME DEPARTMENT: The hon. Mem- 

| ber is, perhaps, unaware that I answered 
|a Question about this case on the 21st 
_ February, when I stated there was no 
| reason for supposing that the prisoner's 
death was the result of his work on the 
treadwheel. The evidence given at the 
inquest does not altogether bear out the 
statements in the second paragraph of the 
Question, and the coroner expressed the 
opinion that there did not appear to 
have been any undue violence or unkind 
treatment. I see no sufficient ground 
for laying on the Table the particulars 
of my inquiry. 


Mr. DAVITT: Is it not the fact that 
the prison doctor certified that the bov 
/on entering the gaol was in good health 
and fit for hard labour? ° 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I believe that 
was so, or he would not have been put to 
hard labour. But some occult disease, 
unfortunately, led to the lad’s death. 


Mr. DAVITT: Is it not the case that 
the boy was kept at the treadmill after 
he complained of the effect on his health? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: No details ap- 
pear in the published reports, but I have 
stated what the opinion of the coroner 
was upon the inquiry. 


Mr. DAVITT: Iwill ask whether, after 
what has occurred, the working of the 
treadmill in this prison will be discon- 
tinued? 
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Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: There is no rea- 
son to believe that it will be, but, as the 
hon. Gentleman is aware, the use of it in 
prisons generally is being discontinued as 
far as possible. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: With reference to 
this boy Cooper, who was certified as fit 
for hard labour by the prison doctor, and 
was subsequently found dead in his cell, 
the right hon. Gentleman says he died 
from some occult disease. What was that 
disease ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The hon. Mem- 
ber will have the opportunity of seeing 
the newspaper report. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I do not want the 
newspaper report. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am not able 
to give full details at the present 
moment; but the coroner was satisfied 
that the death was not due to any unkind- 
ness or ill-treatment on the part of the 
prison officials. I had an inquiry made 
on the spot by the chief medical in- 
spector, and I am fully satisfied with the 
result of the coroner’s inquiry. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: TI hope the right 
non. Gentleman will not think me dis- 
courteous in refusing to accept a news 
paper report when I have the responsible 
Minister to give an answer. I want to 
know what the boy died of. 

Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): What was the determining cause 
of death as given in the medical certifi- 
cate? 

[No reply. | 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Are the treadmills 
being used by any of the numerous mem- 
bers of the aristocracy who are now in 
our prisons ? 

[No reply.] 


INSANE CONVICTS AT BROADMOOR. 

Mr. DAVITT: I bee to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (1) how many insane prisoners are 
at present confined in Broadmoor (Con- 
vict) Lunatic Asylum ; (2) how many of 
those were suspected of being insane 
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when sentenced originally ; (3) how many 
have been transferred to this asylum 
from convict and other prisons during 
the past five years; and (4) how many 
prisoners are at present under observa- 
tion in convict and local prisons in 
England and Wales through exhibiting 
symptoms of mental weakness! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: There were 
477 males and 164 females in Broad- 
moor on the 27th March. The number 
transferred from prison during the last 
five years was 74. The number of cases 
under observation in convict prisons is 
22, in 48 local prisons 125. The Returns 
from the remaining 8 local prisons have 
not been received. It has not been pos- 
sible for me to collect the information 
asked for in the second paragraph of the 
Question. 


SHERIFF IN CHANCERY OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Sheriff 
in Chancery of Scotland has recently 
delivered a series of political party 
addresses in a Scottish constituency 
criticising the views and conduct of its 
representatives in this House; and 
whether it is in consonance with usage 
and with the office of such a judicial func- 
tionary to pursue such a course of action? 


Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: My 
attention has been drawn to the facts 
stated only by the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, and I have not thought it necessary 
to ask for further information, because 
such a course of action is not out of con- 
sonance with usage or with the office of 
the Sheriff in Chancery. 


COLWYN BAY URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to the delay which has taken 
place in announcing his decision in refer- 
ence to the question of the representa- 
tion of the Colwyn Bay Urban District 
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Council upcn the Conway and Colwyn 
Bay Joint Water Supply Board; and 
whether, in view of the fact that a Local 
Government Board inquiry was held 
upon this point in December last, and 
that a speedy decision will be of import- 
ance to the Council referred to, he will 
give his reply without further delay? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
tin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The Local 
Government Board arrived at their 
decision in this matter some time since, 
but to give effect to it a Provisional 
Order is necessary. A_ Provisional 
Order has been prepared, and drafts 
will shortly be sent to the authorities 
interested. With regard to the state- 
ment that a speedy decision would be of 
importance to the Colwyn Bay District 
Council, the hon. Member is, no doubt, 
aware that the Provisional Order must be 
confirmed by Parliament before it can 
come into operation. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1896. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, S.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maurice Heaty), I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
Local Government Board, in determining, 
for the purposes of the Agricultural Rates 
Act, 1896, the amount which, for the 
purposes cf the Act, is to be taken as 
having been raised during the last year 
before the passing of the Act, by each 
spending «authority, by any rate, took 
into consideration any balance in the 
hands of the spending authority at the 
beginning of that year which would 
lessen the amount of the rate actually 
levied; and whether such balances were 
treated as having been raised, within the 
meaning of the Act, during the year in 
question, and the amount of the agri- 
cultural grant calculated as if they had 
been so raised ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The Local 
Government Board were empowered, in 
determining for the purposes of the 
Agricultural Rates Act the amount which 
was to be taken to have been raised 
during the year ended 31st March, 1896, 
by a spending authority, to take into 


Mr. J. H. Roberts. 
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consideration any special circumstances 
affecting the amount so raised; and, 
when it was brought under the attention 
of the Board that a balance in hand had 
lessened the amount of rates to be raised, 
the amount by which the rates were so 
lessened was taken into account in fixing 
the Grant. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL MAP. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice 
Hearty), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
could arrange, with a view to the Com- 
mittee stage of the Local Government 
Bill, to place in the Tea Room a map of 
Ireland, showing the boundaries of 
counties, ridings, baronies, and poor law 
unions ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A map of 
Ireland, showing the boundaries referred 
to in the Question, is being prepared, and 
will be found in the Tea Room when 
the House re-assembles after the Easter 
holidays. 


IRISH COUNTY TREASURERS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Mavrice 
Heaty), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
how many counties in Ireland there are 
now county treasurers other than bank- 
ing companies? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There are 
five such counties, namely—Carlow, 
Londonderry, and Longford, and _ the 
counties of the cities of Galway and 
Kilkenny. ; 


CORK POST OFFICE. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice 
Hear), I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Vote for the Post 
Office in the Estimates this year includes 
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eny sum for carrying out the alterations 
and additions to the Cork Post Office ; 
and when it is expected that the works 
will be commenced ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office Esti- 
mates for the ensuing financial year 
include provision for the purchase of 
some of the interests in the properties 
which are being acquired for the enlarge- 
ment of the head post office at Cork. As, 
however, owing to legal difficulties, it has 
not yet been practicable to obtain pos- 
session, no provision for building has 
been made in the estimates of the Board 
of Public Works, and it is not possible 
to state at present when the works will 
be commenced. 


IMPORTS OF ARMS INTO PERSIA. 

Mr. F. W. LOWE (Birmingham, Edg- 
baston): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is yet in a 
position to state the result of its inquiries 
into the question of the importation of 
arms into Persia; or, if not, whether, at 
a later date, further information will be 
given on the subject? 


Mr. CURZON: A full report on the 
Question is on its way from Her Majesty’s 
Consul General at Bushire ; and upon its 
receipt I shall hope to be in a position 
to convey to hon. Members who are 
interested in the matter the further 
information that they desire. 


Mr. LOWE: Arising out of that reply, 
may I be allowed to ask whether, for the 
satisfaction of British gun manufacturers 
whose trade with Persia has been 
stopped, the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to lay on the Table of the House 
Papers showing the reasons for the 
action which the Government thought it 
necessary to take in this matter? 


Mr. CURZON: I am afraid I can give 
no pledge at this moment, as, obviously, 
it is impossible for me to promise to lay 
before the House Papers I have not yet 
seen or read. I hope, however, to have 
an opportunity of explaining to hon. 
Members who are interested in the 
matter the reasons for the action of 
the Government. 
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IRISH PROBATE DUTY GRANT. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the Northern Division 
of Dublin County, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Local Government Bill 
provides for the future disbursement of 
the Probate Duty grant; if so, by what 
section; and, if not, whether it is in- 
tended to supply in Committee on the 
Bill this omission, and in doing so to take 
care that urban as well as rural localities 
will continue to share in the grant 
referred to? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already more than once stated that the 
Local Government Bill does not interfere 
with the grant provided for by the Pro- 
bate Duties Act of 1888, and that this 
grant will continue to be distributed on 
the same basis as heretofore. 


INDIAN CURRENCY, 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India when the Government expect to be 
able to lay upon the Table the proposals 
for the reform of the Indian currency in 
India lately received from the Govern- 
ment of India! 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): As soon as the Committee 
which is to consider and report upon the 
proposals of the Government of India 
has been appointed I propose to lay 
on the Table of the House copies of 
their recent dispatch, and of a pre 
liminary reply which I have addressed to 
them. 


WAZIRISTAN. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether the Tochi Valley, in 
Waziristan, is regarded as within the 
British frontier; and, if so, how, when, 
and by what authority the transfer was 
effected 1 


B 2 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Tochi Valley is within the 
external frontiers of India, and its inclu- 
sion was recognised by the Kabul Con- 
vention of 1893. 


GWALIOR GATEWAY AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the Vice-President of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education whether it is 
intended to make any use in the new 
buildings to be erected at South Kensing- 
ton of the so-called Gwalior Gateway, 
presented to the Museum at South 
Kensington, or to provide in the new 
buildings a place where it may be 
properly seen! 


Sir J. GORST: It is not possible to 
give an answer to this Question until it 
is known what form the new buildings 
will take. 


GOVERNMENT STATIONERY 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what steps the Treasury 
propose to take in order to carry out the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Government contracts, that in every 
contract the words which already appear 
in all stationery contracts should be in- 
serted—namely, that the contractor shall 
undertake that in the engagement and 
employment of workmen and others 
required for the execution of the work 
no preference shall be given as between 
unionists and non-unionists? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Controller of 
the Stationery Office informs me that, 
although this condition has been inserted 
in all Stationery Office contracts since 
1893, and no objection has been taken 
to it by contractors, it has, in the 
majority of cases, been practically in- 
operative owing to the action of the men 
themselves. Such a condition, if enforced, 
must shut out, for instance, firms which 
engage trades unionists only, which is 
not, I think, the desire of the hon. 
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Member. What Sir John Hibbert stated 
on the 3rd August, 1893, was that the 
Government would be justified in refus- 
ing to enter into contracts with contrac- 
tors who were shown to have dismissed 
certain men while, as I understand, 
the contract was running because they 
had become trades unionists—a promise 
which must also be held to apply to dis- 
missing men because they have ceased 
to be unionists. The Treasury have been 
in communication with the other Depart- 
ments on the subject, and the conclusion 
at which they have arrived is not favour- 
able to the adoption of such a condition. 


SALVATION ARMY. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON: I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
his attention has been called to the splen- 
did results of the social work of the 
Salvation Army in reclaiming criminals 
and reducing the statistics of pauperism ; 
and whether, having now an unprece- 
dented surplus from the Revenue Returns, 
he will consider the desirability, either by 
a donation of £50,000 or an annual grant 
of £10,000 to the funds of the Salva- 
tion Army Social Scheme, of aiding, as 
the Australasian Colonies all do, in this 
work? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I fear I cannot see my way 
to do as the hon. Member suggests, 
neither do I think the Salvation Army 
ask for it. 


MINERS PERMANENT RELIEF FUND. 

Mr. T. BURT (Morpeth): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (1) whether, in case the 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund should enter into 
an arrangement with the employers to 
accept responsibility for all claims 
(whether of members or non-members) 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, and the rules of the society are 
altered accordingly, it would be legal 
for the society to administer the provi- 
sions of the Act to persons who are not 
members, provided a mutual arrange- 
ment under the Act is made with the 
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employers in the general interests of the 
workmen ; and (2) whether a contribu- 
tion by the employers to the Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Fund under such 
arrangement would be equivalent to a 
contribution by the workmen for whom 
it was paid? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The infor- 
mation before me, as to the arrangement 
is hardly sufficient to enable me to answer 
these Questions definitely. I see no legal 
objection, however, to a scheme under the 
Act being administered by the Fund, 
both for its own members and others— 
of course, there must in every case be a 
contract to accept the scheme between the 
employer and the individual workman— 
or, on the other hand, if that is the 
arrangement proposed, tothe Fund insur- 
ing an employer against his liability 
under the Act in respect of workmen not 
included in the scheme. I do not quite 
understand the second paragraph. 


MILITARY PRISONS. 


Mr. M. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War how 
many soldiers serving in Great Britain 
and Ireland have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment by courts-martial and com- 
manding officers during the year 1897; 
and how many of these military prisoners 
were punished by bread and water, by 
irons, and by flogging, respectively, 
during their sentences? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Returns are 
not sufficiently advanced to separate the 
sentences passed at home from those 
abroad ; but of the two together 3,858 
were by courts-martial and 3,704 by 
commanding officers. The punishments 
of prisoners, at home only, were dietary 
punishments (not necessarily bread and 
water), 800; irons or handcuffs, 15; 
flogging, by cat or birch, 7. 


Mr. M. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War in 
how many of Her Majesty’s military 
prisons are cranks and treadmills still 
retained as instruments of punishment ; 
whether all soldiers sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment are subjected to this 
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form of treatment; and whether such 
methods of correcting conduct in military 
prisoners are to be retained as part of 
the discipline of such prisons! 


Mr. BRODRICK: There are no tread- 
mills in military prisons; cranks are in 
use during the first 14 days of a sentence 


to hard labour, as a form of penal labour’ 


in prisons where facilities do not exist 
for stone-breaking or other bodily labour. 
It is not proposed to discontinue the 
existing practice. 


COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR. 

Mr. R. McGHEE (Louth, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether his attention has 
been directed to a statement made by the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, at a public meeting held 
recently in Reading, to the effect that 
the Colonial Office had said to the 
German Emperor “ Hands off!” and that 
the German Emperor did take his 
hands off because he knew he had a 
resolute Government to face ; (2) whether 
any dispatch containing such a demand 
had been addressed from the Colonial 
Office to the Emperor of Germany or to 
the German Government ; (3) what reply, 
if any, had been received; and (4) 
whether he will lay the correspondence 
in connection with the matter before the 
House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have not seen the 
statement referred to in the Questions. 
In answer to the three last Questions, I 
have to say that any correspondence with 
foreign Governments is conducted by the 
Foreign Office. 


BELFAST FOOTPATHS. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) with refer- 
ence to the requirements of the Belfast 
Town Council to have the footpaths in 
the extended portions of the borough 
flagged and square set, whether he will 
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state the number of owners of property 
in the added area and the number of 
those whose plans have been passed by 
the Town Council ; and (2) if he is aware 
that in addition to the Belfast Corpora- 
tion Hospitals Bill there is also a Belfast 
Harbour Bill now before Parliament? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Town Clerk of Belfast 
that he has no means of procuring the 
number of owners of property in the 
added area of the borough. He states 
that the number of owners whose plans 
for new streets have been passed by the 
City Surveyor is eight, while 60 owners 
have submitted plans for new buildings. 
Of the latter, 26 have had their plans 
approved of, and others are still under 
consideration. The fact is as stated in 
the second paragraph. I stated on the 
24th ult. that the Belfast Corporation 
had only one Bill before Parliament. The 
Harbour Bill is promoted by the Harbour 
Commissioners, a distinct and different 


body. 


Distress at 


OMAGH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether his 
attention has been called to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Omagh Lunatic 
Asylum ; (2) whether he is aware that, out 
of less than 700 inmates, 96 died within 
one year; (3) whether those responsible 
for the health of the inmates have been 
careful as to the sanitary precautions ; 
and (4) if the inspector of lunatic asylums, 
whose duty it was to inquire into and 
report on the condition of the institution, 
has discovered the cause of the high 
death rate? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has been directed to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Omagh Lunatic 
Asylum. I am aware of the fact men- 
tioned in the second paragraph; a con- 
siderable proportion of these deaths 
were due to consumption or other dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. The 


Omagh Asylum was in a very insanitary 

condition owing to the serious defects 

in the drainage and sanitary appliances. 

After inquiry and consultation with the 
Mr. Kilbride. 
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Board of Governors, a contract was 
entered into in 1895 for large additions 
to the buildings, and for the thorough 
remodelling of the drainage and sanitary 
arrangements. These works, I am in- 
formed, are now far advanced towards 
completion. In consequence of an epi- 
demic during 1897, the Board of Control, 
at the suggestion of the Inspectors cf 
Lunatics, sent down, in October last, a 
sanitary expert of high repute to make 
a minute inspection of the works. He 
reported that they were being carried 
out in a satisfactory and approved 
manner. The inspectors made full in- 
quiry into the condition of the asylum, 
and the results of their investigations 
have been communicated to _ the 
governors of the institution. The in- 
spectors have also made from time to 
time suggestions for the improvement of 
the asylum, most of which have been 
adopted by the governors. 


INDIA OFFICE (STORE DEPOT) BILL. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will put the Second Reading 
of the India Office (Store Depdt) Bill 
down on the Order Book at such a time 
as will give the House an opportunity 
for adequately discussing it? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: When the hon. Gentleman has 
read the Bill to which his Question refers 
he will see that it does not require 
discussion. 


DISTRESS AT CANDIA. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): In the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Leigh Division of Lancashire, 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
state what steps are being taken, or 
will be taken, by the Government to 
relieve the dire distress at present exist- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Candia, where the British troops are 
stationed, by the distribution of food; 
by the suppression of raids and disorder 
at the outposts, so that the peasants 
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may be enabled to cultivate their land ; 
and by the supply of sulphur for the 
vines without which this year’s vintage 
must inevitably be lost? 


Mr. CURZON: A proposal has been 
made for the institution of markets upon 
neutral ground, under the safeguard of 
the European troops in the neighbour- 
hood of the cordon, so as to facilitate 
communication between the town of 
Candia and the interior. But the leaders 
of the Christian villages who have 
recently been visited by Her Majesty’s 
Consul seem to be divided in opinion as 
to the advantage of the proposal, some 
of them representing that they already 
enjoy facilities for importing and export- 
ing all that they need without payment 
of customs or tithe. Sulphur has been 
asked for by them, and may, it is to be 
hoped, be provided from charitable 
sources, the funds allocated by Her 
Majesty’s Government being spent upon 
food supplies in the more necessitous 
cases. On a cordon 25 miles in length 
I am afraid that, in the present em- 
bittered feeling of the two sections of the 
population, raids will continue to occur. 
The European forces are not sufficiently 
numerous to prevent them. 


MISSION HOSPITAL AT 
NUSSEERABAD. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
the United Presbyterian Missionary 
Society has for 25 years rented a Govern- 
ment building at Nusseerabad as a 
mission hospital; whether the new regu- 
lations in reference to venereal disease 
amongst the troops in India were 
recently sent to Dr. Huntly, who was 
in charge of the hospital, and was asked 
if the mission would carry out the rules ; 
whether Dr. Huntly replied that the 
mission hospital had been treating all 
natives, including women, afiected with 
the disease in question, and was pre- 
pared to continue such treatment, but 
that any examination of women for a 
purpose similar to that of the Contagious 
Diseases Act was out of the question ; 
whether shortly afterwards six months’ 
notice was served that Government would 
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take away this building from the 
mission; and whether he proposes to 
take any action in the matter? 


Tug SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have not received any report 
on the subject, but if the hon. Member 
wili furnish me with the information on 
which his Question is based I will make 
inquiries. 


Mr. STUART : I will furnish the noble 
Lord with the information. 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 


Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether there are 
any appointments in the Indian Educa 
tional Service which are _ specially 
reserved by the new scheme for persons 
appointed in this country, and which 
persons appointed in India are precluded 
from holding; will the Secretary of 
State give a list of these appointments ; 
and was there any rule or regulation 
precluding persons appointed in India 
from holding these appointments pre 
vious to the adoption of the new scheme 
in 1896? 


Tre SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: As I stated on the 3rd of this 
month, the effect of the new scheme upon 
the Indian Educational Service has been 
to transfer to the Provincial Service 
certain high appointments hitherto 
filled by nomination in this country, thus 
practically reserving them for natives of 
India. As regards the appointments 
reserved for persons selected in this 
country (who, as I explained, may be 
natives of India), I regret that I cannot 
give a complete list ; but, subject to the 
deductions of those posts which have 
been transferred to the Provincial Ser- 
vice, they remain practically as they 
were before the introduction of the new 
scheme. 


Sr W. WEDDERBURN: Is_ the 
number of these appointments so large 
as to make it inconvenient to furnish a 
list of them? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: That is not the reason. 
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METROPOLITAN GAS CHARGES. 


Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he is aware of the very 
grave dissatisfaction that is felt on the 
north side of the Thames with the Gas- 
light and Coke Company’s charges for 
gas, as compared with those prevailing 
on the south side of the Thames; and if 
he will grant a Committee to inquire as 
to the prices charged by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company for gas for the last 
10 years; the profits earned during the 
same period; and the difference in the 
price of gas supplied on the north and 
south sides of the Thames? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croydon): 
It does not seem to be necessary to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
matters specified in the hon. Member’s 
Question. They are matters of fact, 
which can be shortly and clearly stated. 
If the hon. Member will put down a 
Motion asking for a Return covering the 
information he has asked for in his Ques- 
tion, I will ask the Company to supply 
it. 


SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in the event of war unfor- 
tunately breaking out between the 
United States and Spain (and the United 
States not being signatory to the Decla- 
ration of Paris), the United States 
would have the right of search in all 
neutral vessels, including the British? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): The Question whether the United 
States, who are not signatories to the 
Declaration of Paris, might, in the 
event of war, give effect to the provisions 
of that Declaration with regard to the 
searching of neutral vessels, raises an 
important point of international law, 
upon which I think that a Question 
might be addressed with advantage to my 
learned Friend the Attorney General. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 


Burghs): I do not know whether the 
First Lord of the Treasury will find it 
convenient or possible to give the House 
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any information as to the grave situation 
between the Government of Spain and 
the Government of the United States. [ 
need hardly say that we are awaiting 
information with great anxiety. : 


Tar FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not know that I can say 
more than that the question is, of 
course, causing anxiety in every capital 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and that I 
believe there is a very great desire on 
the part of the Governments chiefly con- 
cerned to preserve peace. Anything 
that we can do to attain so desirable an 
end, of course, will be done; but I do 
not know that anything more can be said 
with advantage at the present time, or 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
desire more to be said. 


Mr. DAVITT: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he can contirm the 
report published in the afternoon papers 
that His Holiness the Pope has been 
asked to mediate between Spain and 
America on the Cuban difficulty? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have received from Madrid a 
report dealing with the subject of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question, though not 
exactly bearing it out in its full details. 
If he will defer any further Question till 
to-morrow I shall be able to give him a 
complete answer. 


EX-MINISTERS’ PENSIONS. 

Sm JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether an ex-Minister of the Crown, 
having received a pension on making a 
declaration to the effect that his means 
are insufficient to maintain the dignity 
of his position, is ever required to renew 
the declaration; and, if not, whether, 
having in view that such a pensioner, 
recently deceased, left upwards of 
£350,000 of personal estate, he will 
consider the propriety of ex-Ministers in 
receipt of State pensions periodically 
renewing their declarations of insuf- 
ficiency of means? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: During the last 15 years the 
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rule has been to require the recipient of a 
Ministerial pension to give an under- 
taking that if, subsequently to the receipt 
of the pension, he should have an acces- 
sion of fortune, the pension is to be 
relinquished. 


Sir J. LENG: How was it that this 
rule was not enforced in the case to 
which my Question has reference? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I imagine it was because the pen- 
sion referred to in the Question was of 
much older date than the period sub- 
sequently to which the new rule has been 
in force. 


AUSIRALIAN NAVAL STATION 

Sir JOHN C. R. COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can state ap- 
proximately the total annual cost of 
maintenance of the squadron on the 
Australian Naval Station ; and. what pro- 
portion of that cost is borne by the 
Mother Country and British Australasia 
respectively ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY: The total cost of the squad- 
ron is £300,000 annually, and the con- 
tribution of the Australian Colonies is 
£91,000. 


TELEGRAPHIC CHARGE ANOMALIES. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, (1) whether he has yet 
come to a decision on the question of 
charging in telegrams compound words 
of names and places as one word; (2) 
whether he is aware that Kentish Town, 
a postal and telegraph office, is charged 
as two words in a telegram, but Wood- 
ford Green is charged as one word; that 
Charing Cross is charged as two words, 
but Newcastle-on-Tyne as one word; 
that in a foreign telegram arriving here 
Saint John’s is charged as one word, but 
St. John’s as two words; and that in 
Great Britain and Ireland Saint John’s 
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is charged as two words, but St. John’s 
as one word; (3) whether his attention 
has been directed to a column of tele- 
graphic regulations of this kind recently 
published ; and (4) whether he will direc: 
that clear and definite rules, embodying 
one intelligible principle, shall be substi- 
tuted for those on the subject in the 
Post Office Guide? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is difficult to say 
what are compound names ; whether, for 
instance, my hon. Friend would treat 
even his own name as one word or two. 
on 21st May last year my hon. Friend 
was then, as now, concerned about the 
same three places—Kentish Town, Char- 
ing Cross. and Woodford Green—men- 
tioned in the Question. I then explained 
that Kentish Town and Charing Cross 
are charged as two words, while Wood 
ford Green is charged as one, because, 
like Newcastle-upon-Tyne, it is a separate 
town or village, and neither of the other 
two places is. Similarly the abbreviated 
St. John’s is charged as one word in 
inland telegrams as being the name of 
a village. There is apparently no town 
or village which spells the word “ Saint” 
in full. My hon. Friend is wrong in 
thinking that in foreign telegrams the 
longer form is charged as one word and 
the shorter as two. It is clear that 
without a rule such as I have mentioned 
any group of houses might describe itself 
by a name as long as an ordinary sen- 
tence and claim that it should be treated 
as one word. If my hon. Friend can 
himself suggest any more “intelligible 
principle,” such as the Question pro- 
poses, the Post Office will, I am sure, 
be glad of his assistance. But his sug- 
gestions (including the letter to The 
Times of August 27th last, which is 
referred to in the third paragraph) have, 
in fact, created instead of decreased 
anomalies. He recently proposed that 
“all right” should be treated as one 
word by dropping one “1” and running 
the remaining letters together, which he 
implied was the proper and ordinary 
method. It was on his urgent appeal 
that mother-in-law was allowed to be 
charged as one word, while father-in-law 
was left to count for as many as three. 
The Post Office, however, has since re- 


| dressed the grievance thus created by mg 
hon. Friend. 
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Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: May I 
be allowed to explain that no personal 
motives influenced me? I obtained the 
reform at the earnest request of hon. 
Members on both sides, who said that 
they would prefer facing a Turkish bat- 
talion led by the hon. Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield, than these 
mothers-in-law. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as re 
presenting the Postmaster General, 
whether, if any change is made in the 
charge for inland telegrams in the names 
of places, he will favourably consider the 
desirability of charging respectively as 
one word the following: Kentish Town, 
Camden Town, and Somers Town, all of 
which are large and important localities 
in London? 


Mr. HANBURY: From the answer 
given to the hon. Member for Canter. 
bury it will be seen that the Postmaster 
General does not see his way to propose 
any change in the method of charging 
the names of places in inland telegrams. 
It may perhaps be pointed out, however, 
that it is not necessary to give the name 
of the locality except when there is more 
than one street of the same name in the 
Postal District. In other cases the 
initials of the Postal District, which count 
as one word, are sufficient. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, (1) 
whether some 3,000 telegraph clerks 
have to be provided with refreshments 
daily at the Central Telegraph Office ; 
and, if so, whether he will state what 
steps have been taken to give effect to 
the promise made last September that 
additional accommodation should be 
given for this purpose; (2) whether he 
will undertake to conduct a personal 
inquiry into the management of this 
branch ; and (3) whether he is prepared 
to allow the staff the option of obtaining 
refreshments outside the office until the 
necessary enlargements take place? 
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Mr. HANBURY: It is the fact that 
about 3,000 telegraphists have to be 
provided with refreshments daily at the 
Central Telegraph Office. Steps have 
been taken to acquire adjoining premises, 
which will come into possession at 
Michaelmas next, and plans for utilising 
them to the best advantage are under 
consideration. In the meantime authority 
has been obtained for a considerable 
expenditure on immediate improvements 
in the arrangements for serving the 
meals, and these will be carried out as 
speedily as possible. The Postmaster 
General is not prepared to allow the staff 
the option of going outside the office for 
the purpose of obtaining refreshments. 


Mr. LOUGH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman grant an inquiry into the 
charges made? 


Mr. HANBURY: I cannot undertake 
to make a personal inquiry such as is 
asked for in the second paragraph of the 
Question. 


Mr. LOUGH: I mean the Postmaster 
General. 


[No reply.] 


SHIPPING RETURNS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to ask 


the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he can explain the dis- 
crepancy between the Board of Trade 


Return, showing the progress of British 
Merchant Shipping (No. 258 of 1897), 
which gives the total tonnage of the Mer- 
chant Navy of the British Empire for the 
year 1894 as 10,512,272 tons, and the 
Admiralty Return of September, 1895, 
(460, Session 2 of 1895), which gives the 
aggregate tonnage of the Mercantile 
Marine of the British Empire for the 
same year, 1894, as 13,227,185 tons; 
and which of the two figures is correct ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: The chief cause of the difference 
is that in the Admiralty Return of 1895 
the gross tonnage of vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom is given, while 
in the Return of “ Progress of Merchant 
Shipping ” the net tonnage is taken, which 
is the register tonnage by the Act of 
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Parliament. There are one or two other 
minor causes of disagreement between 
these two Returns. I may add that in 
the recent Return (416 of 1897) of 
“Naval Expenditure and Mercantile 
Marine” the net tonnage figures are 
given, so that there is now no disagree- 
ment between the two Returns. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it a fact 
that in the Returns referred to no total 
at all is given for the British Empire? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The figures are not carried out, 
if that is what the hon. Member means. 
Speaking from memory, I think the rea- 
son is that the figures do not all relate 
to one year. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say why there should be 
a total to one Return and not to the 
other? 


THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: No; I cannot. 


FOREIGN EXPORT OF COAL. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he will grant the 
Return which stands on to-day’s Notice 
Paper relating to the Foreign Export of 
Coal, and if, before printing the Return, 
he will consult some practical coal ex- 
porter as tc the best form of presenting 
the particulars to the House! 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE: I shall be prepared to grant 
the Return desired by the hon. Member ; 
but it must, of course, be prepared and 
laid according to the form of Motion. If 
the hon. Member desires any modification 
from the form in which it was presented 
last year, and will call at the offices of 
the Board of Trade, I will endeavour to 
meet his wishes as far as possible. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: On the point of 
business, may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man after what hour to-night the Scotch 
Private Bill Procedure Bill will not be 
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taken, and whether the right hon. Gentle. 
man can tell us what business will be 
taken on Monday and Tuesday after the 
Recess ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: On the first Monday after the 
Recess we shall take Supply, according to 
a convenient and, I think, almost im- 
memorial rule. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): What 
Supply ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We shall take the Civil Service 
Estimates, Class I. As to the Tuesday’s 
business, I believe I have indicated an 
intention, although I gave no pledge, to 
devote the day to the consideration of the 
London University Bill. I think, however, 
that that Question must be left open for 
the present, for I must see how we shall 
stand when we separate to-morrow. Ifa 
question is put to me on the subject to- 
morrow, I shall be in a position to give 
a definite answer to it. With regard to 
to-night, I do not suppose it will be of 
any use to proceed with the Scotch Bill 
after half-past Ten o’clock; but if we 
reach it by that hour, as [ think we ought 
to do, I hope we shall be able to complete 
the Debate. When we consented to the 
adjournment on Thursday, it was not 
understood that there was any general 
desire to extend the Debate. 


Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): Is it the intention of the 
Government to put the Reserve Forces 
Bill down again to-morrow: 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; it will not be put down. 

Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) : 
With regard to the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names Bill, will the usual rule be 
observed of granting a long interval be- 
tween the First and Second Readings! 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Captain YOUNG, introduced by Mr. 
W. G. Mount (Berks, Newbury) and Mr. 
A. K. Loyp (Berks, Abingdon), took the 
oath and his seat for the Wokingham 
Division of Berkshire, in the room of the 
late Sir G. Russell, deceased. 
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Prisons 
EASTER RECESS. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps it will be convenient if I 
state that I shall move at the beginning 
of the Morning Sitting to-morrow that, 
at the conclusion of the Sitting, the 
House do adjourn until Monday, April 


18th. In moving that Resolution, I 
shall make a statement to the House 


with regard to Eastern Affairs. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PRISONS BILL. 
Debate on Second Reading resumed. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): I feel as if I must almost apolo- 
gise to the House for intruding in this 
Debate, because the speech—I may say 
the historic speech—delivered by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mayo dealt 
with so many of the points that I shall 
deal with. that I feel it is almost super- 
fluous for me to enter into them. I con- 
gratulate my hon. Friend upon his being 
able to take so noble a revenge for the 
many years of suffering which he went 
through. I think I may say that his 
speech upon this Bill will have the effect 
of destroying for ever the system of 
scientific suffering in our prisons. The 
treatment of our prisoners is a subject 
upon which I have thought and upon 
which I have felt for a good many years, 
and I feel so strongly upon it that I 
consider it my duty to take part in the 
discussion upon this Bill. First of all, 
I desire it to be distinctly understood 
that in the course of my observations J 
am dealing with the system only, and not 
with individuals, and, above all other 
persons, I have no desire whatever to 
assail the present Home Secretary; I 
am perfectly certain that a no more 
humane man has ever occupied the posi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman now 
occupies than the present Home Secre- 
tary, who, I believe, follows out. all the 
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traditions of the Home Office and its 
humanity. In fact, I look upon the right 
hon. Gentleman as being the ally of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mayo, and 
others of us, who, in this matter, are 
going to make an attempt to render this 
Bill the basis of what we consider to be 
a most necessary and far-reaching Mea. 
sure of reform. Now, the greatest difti- 
culty with which one has to contend in 
discussing a Measure of this character is 
what, if I may be allowed to say so, one 
may call the admitted lack of imagina- 
tion in the English Government. I am 
perfectly certain that this assembly con- 
tains as many humane men as any other 
assembly in the world, but, if I may say 
so without offence, this assembly in deal- 
ing with this subject has the great mis- 
fortune of a large majority of the English 
people, of being unable to put themselves 
in the position of other people, and look 
at the subject from their point of view. 
I know no man who is less able, as a 
rule, to put himself in the position and 
take up the standpoint of another person 
than the Englishman; thevefore, I am 
sure that what I may venture to call the 
tortures which are incorporated into our 
present prison system are not in any way 
owing to the lack of humanity in that 
system, but are the result of a lack upon 
the part of Englishmen to put themselves 
in the position of other people, and feel 
the sufferings which those others have to 
support. Now, I have one observation 
to make as to the English national 
character, and it is more flattery than 
anything else, and that is the supreme 
passion of the Englishman to whitewash 
his institutions. If he can say a good thing 
of a bad system he does so, and, while 
we have the Report drawn up by what 
is called the Gladstone Committee, which 
was one of the most severe reprobations 
of a system ever pronounced by a public 
body, yet we have members of the Com- 
mission getting up in this House and 
giving their blessing and approval to 
this Bill, the main feature of which is 
the rejection of the most important re 
commendations of the Committee. What 
did that Committee report? That Com- 
mittee confessed that in some respects, 
and in one most important respect, the 
new prison system was not an improve- 
ment upon the old. They reported that 
the best prisons under the old system 
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57 
were managed on lines more likely to 
produce a more healthy moral effect in 


the prisons than the present system. 
They reported that— 


Prisons 


“The general prison system is open to the 
reproach that it not only fails to reform offend- 
ers, but in the case of the less hardened 
criminals, and especially of first offenders, it 
produces a deteriorating effect.” 


I think that is a strong condemnation of 
the present system, and the one which 
is going to take its place. Now, Sir, the 
Committee set forth the principle that 
the object was to give better prison treat- 
ment, and we are obliged to confess that 
the present prison treatment has, prac- 
tically, disastrously failed in carrying out 
the object. In the first place, the Com- 
mittee reported that recidivism has 
largely increased, or, in other words, the 
prison treatment, instead of showing a 
deterrent and reformatory effect, has 
produced the opposite result of increasing 
the number of persons who return to 
prison after the first conviction. These 
are the figures given to me, and, so far 
as I can investigate them, they appear 
to be correct. The number of recon- 
victed prisoners in 1872 was 26,863, 
whilst in 1893 they were 43,320, or nearly 
double what they were in 1872. Now 
I know various opinions are given 
with reference to these figures. It is 
said that, under the partial adoption of 
the Bertillon system of identification, the 
means of recognising old prisoners has 
been improved, but those are small points ; 
the broad fact remains. that recidivism 
is double, or nearly double, what it was. 
If I turn to the figures as to this par- 
ticular point, and contrast the state of 
the English prisons with the Conti- 
nental prisons, I find the result is nearly 
as disastrous. In Austria it is 28 per 
cent., Germany 29 per cent., Italy 36 per 
cent., France 47 per cent., and in England, 
taking the year 1895, it is 55 per cent., 
or nearly double what it is in Austria. 
I say the system which produces results 
as startling as these is a bad one, and 
one to be condemned. I am not going 
into the ethics of criminal responsibility ; 
I have my own opinion on that subject, 
which I do not think it would be wise 
of me to express here. I know very well 
what the official contention is, but I take 
my ground upon admitted facts, and 
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these are the admitted facts, that most of 
those prisoners—fully half of them—are 
children deserted by either one or both 
of their parents, and that according to 
medical testimony prisoners are, for the 
most part, persons of a neurotic taint, 
and upon that point I would advise hon. 
Members of this House to read the very 
instructive evidence of Dr. Shaw, the Prin- 
cipal of Banstead Asylum. Another 
doctor also points out that criminals are 
really the degenerate offspring of a de- 
generate stock ; but here is an important 
and startling fact: the average prisoner 
in height, weight, strength, and mental 
capacity is markedly below the average 
population of the country. That state- 
ment is backed up by these remarkable 
figures: the average height of the London 
criminal is five feet four and a half inches, 
and of the free man outside, five feet 
seven inches. In dealing with our prison 
population we are dealing with a popu- 
lation whose end in the gaol is fore- 
doomed and pre-ordained by that fact, 
and those unhappy beings are entitled to 
be considered when they are in gaol and 
have committed offences. For a moment 
I wish to point out that, according to 
medical testimony and statistics, and ac- 
cording to the Report of this Committee, 
the inmates of the prisons are inferior, 
mentally and physically, to the general 
average of the outside population. I 
mean my observations to be an indict- 
ment of our whole prison system, and I 
first indict it in its treatment of political 
prisoners, upon which point I do not 
intend to dwell at great length; in the 
first place, because my hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo has dealt with it fay 
more effectually than I can profess to do, 
and, secondly, I do not do so because 
it might be supposed that I am approach- 
ing this Bill from an Irish point of view. 
I am not approaching it from an Irish 
point of view, but from the point of view 
of a Member of this House, and I am 
dealing with it as an Englishman more 
than anything else, because it deals more 
with the English than any other part of 
the United Kingdom, and I believe the 
prison system of England is worse than 
the prison system of Scotland or Ireland. 
T at once deprecate the suggestions tha‘ 
the opinions expressed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mayo and myself are 
opinions from an Irish point of view. 
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They are the opinions of members of 
humanity and of Members of this House. 
As regards the treatment of politicai 
prisoners, I should like to say a few 
words. I have been reading a book 
called “Side-lights on Siberia,” written 
by a Mr. Simpson, and I desire at this 
moment to explode the favourite idea of 
Englishmen, which is that if you wish to 
get the greatest. horror of prison treat- 
ment you must go to Siberia. All I can 
say is that, having read the work of an 
impartial man, if I had to make up my 
mind as to where I would commit a 
political offence, and if my choice lay 
between England and Russia, and my 
place of imprisonment was Siberia or 
Dartmoor, I would take care that Russia 
should be the scene of my exploits, and 
that Siberia should be the home of my 
imprisonment. I know nothing can destroy 
the idea of the Englishman that his own 
institutions are the finest, but I say the 
treatment of a prisoner in Siberia is 
far more humane than it is in England. 
In Siberia some of the men charged with 
the darkest and most violent crimes are 
employed as schoolmasters and as news- 
paper editors. I read of one man who 
was a curator in a museum, who, while 
he was in charee of the room, was 
visited by the present Czar, and that 
was a Nihilist who was convicted of 
murder in the streets of St. Petersburg. 
Yet the Czar shook hands with him at 


parting. There are several other 
instances. I could give the instance of 


a man who was employed as a meteorolo- 
gist, and got a salary from the Govern- 
ment’ in that position, and I could 
give you an instance of the editor of a 
newspaper. Compare them with the 
wrecks in mind and body of Irishmen 
who have been sent out from English 
prisons after punishment for less violent 
crimes than these Nihilists have com- 
mitted. I could say a great deal about 
the treatment in prisons, but my hon. 
Friend has dealt with that already, and, 
as I desire not to make this appear an 
Irish Debate, I will leave these facts, 
which are familiar to everybody, to 
speak for themselves. So far with 
regard to the treatment of political 
prisoners in this country as compared 
with their treatment in Russian Siberia. 
I go on to the treatment of non-political 
prisoners. My first charge against your 
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present system is that it is a system of 
deliberate, calculated, scientific, cruel 
starvation. I repeat that, and the Home 
Secretary will have an opportunity 
by-and-by of referring to the subject. | 
have my witnesses here beside me. Let 
them bring up any amount of medical 
reports; let them bring any amount of 
reports from prison governors or prison 
inspectors. It may be a hard thing to 
say, but I put the evidence of the men 
who have endured this prison treatment 
as far higher and more worthy of 
credence than the evidence of prejudiced 
officials. What are the facts? My hon. 
friend beside me was between seven and 
eight years in penal servitude. He 
assured this House that never for one 
day was he free from the pangs of 
hunger. Everybody in this House has read 
the startling and striking poem written 
by a prisoner recently liberated, entitled 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” in which 
he gives a most touching account of the 
starvation he endured. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath was also in penal 
servitude for a considerable number of 
years, and he will say that, not being a 
man of very large appetite, he cannot 
speak of having suffered starvation in his 
own person, but he will tell this House, 
if necessary, what he has witnessed. It 
is 25 years ago since I had the pleasure 
of making my hon. Friend’s acquaintance, 
and though it is 25 years since he made 
this statement to me, it has remained in 
my memory ever since. My hon. Friend 
was in prison in Portland. There were 
some Fenian prisoners there; they had 
keener appetites than himself, and they 
suffered chronically from starvation. 
Any of my hon. Friends can corroborate 
that statement. These men suffered 
from starvation, and he himself went 
round and saw these men gathering 
snails, so terrible were the pangs of 
hunger. My hon. Friend has given some 
terrible examples of the things that men 
in prisons do when driven to it by the 
stress of hunger’s pangs. They eat 
candles, and those candles are specially 


prepared by some noxious fluid to be 
disagreeable. They eat the grease that 


is put in their cells for their boots. My 
hon. Friend told me the story of how 
he saw men eat filthy and rotten offal. 
What answer is there to this? Here 
are men, whose veracity no man will 
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doubt, who are speaking 
saw, what they endured in their own 
persons, saw with their own eyes, or 
heard with their own ears. I put their 
testimony against the testimony cf 
prison officials who are bolstering up 
this wicked and cruel system of prison 
treatment. I have been told by chap- 
lains of gaols stories of how men try to 
get their food to save them from horrible 
starvation. Not only is the food insuffi- 
cient, but it is of a very disagreeable 
and inferior character. Again, I appeal 
to the testimony of the Prisoner of Read- 
ing Gaol. He speaks of a painful dis- 
ease as almost the immediate result of 
the form of food that is given, and then 
he goes into a description. It will be 
scarcely decent that I should repeat in 
this House what physical suffering men 
endure from the painful internal disease 
produced by insufficient and bad food. 
I will sufficiently indicate the evidence 
by saying that he has seen warders sick 
in the morning in consequence of the 
malady from which these prisoners 
suffer. My second charge against the 
treatment of prisoners is that you culti- 
vate sleeplessness amongst them by the 
plank bed, and sleeplessness becomes a 
chronic prison disease. My third charge 
—and I give it from the writer from 
whom I have already quoted more than 
once—is that the prison system seems 
almost to have for its aim the wrecking 
and the destruction of the mental and 
physical faculties of the prisoners. If 
you try to make them insane, I con- 
gratulate you upon the magnificent 
success of your efforts in that direction. 
Let me first take the system of giving 
nine months’ solitary confinement. Dur- 
ing these nine months the prisoner, 
spending 23 hours out of the 24 in his 
cell, thinks of what? Here is a man m 
a most depressed condition of mind, 
having gone through all the misery, 
anxiety, and suspense of a trial, having 
lost his liberty, with anything but 
pleasant memories and nothing but 
gloomy anticipations—very often a man 
of intelligence, but more usually a man 
of unformed intellect—and you stick him 
down for 23 hours in this small cell, 
giving him no food, nothing except the 
brooding thoughts of his own disastrous 
life and his hopeless thoughts of the 
future. If you want the means of destroy- 
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ing what little remnant there is of self- 
control left in this man, this nine months 
is the best instrument for doing so. 
There are things you cannot speak 
plainly upon, but I will sufficiently indi- 
cate my meaning by saying that these 
nine months of solitary confinement 
inculcate habits and vices which produce 
loss of self-control and melancholia. I 
assert, as the result of my reading upon 
this question, that whatever good was 
left in a man at the beginning of these 
nine months was destroyed at the end. 
What makes this more remarkable 1s 
this, that this period of solitary confine- 
ment was originally started as a means 
of reform and improvement, and even of 
hope. It was started, I believe, by Sir 
James Grey, and with the report, I may 
say, I do not agree: it is open to the 
objection I have stated, of being a white- 
washing report. I hope the Home Secre- 
tary will remember that observation of 
mine. In a very curious memorandum 
I read that the convict was to undergo 
18 months’ solitary confinement, which 
has since been reduced to nine months, 
and he was to be freely visited by the 
chaplain and prison officials. Let me say 
here that I do not regard the ministra- 
tions of the chaplain as the best way of 
reforming the character of a prisoner. 
It is just as bad as the goody-goody 
lectures which are stuffed down their 
throats. He was to be trained in a 
productive industry. He was to be 
subjected to a progressive system of 
education. Lectures were to be given him 
by the prison chaplain. He was to be 
kept in a state of cheerfulness, which was 
done by confining him in his cell with a 
Bible, a prayer-book, and a hymn-book 
as companions to his own brooding 
thoughts, by way of carrying out the 
maxim that he was to be kept in a state 
of cheerfulness. Hope, energy, resolu- 
tion, and virtue were to be imparted to 
him. He was to be trained to be fully 
competent to earn his own living, and 
become a respectable member of the 
penal settlement. I say that these nine 
months’ solitary confinement are far 
worse than, say, the cases of fraudulent 
pretences for which many of these poor 
wretches were convicted. Having got 
your man into this cell for 23 hours out 
of the 24, and having starved his body, 
you commence starving his mind, 
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For the first three months he is allowed 
a Bible, a Prayer-book, and a Hymn- 
book. After that he is allowed a book 
a week. But we have improved since 
my hon. Friend has been in gaol. Soup 
has been added to the Sunday dinner ; 
and during the humane and enlightened 
progress that has taken place during the 
last 30 years since my hon. Friend was 
in gaol, we have actually got to two 
books a week, instead of one a fortnight. 
What right have you to deprive him of 
that? Is it not torture to the mind as 
well as torture to the body? Is it more 
humane and more civilised to torture a 
man’s mind than to torture a man’s 
body! I have not done with this ques- 
tion of books. When you get these 
books, of course, you have to go to the 
prison library. I do not know who is 
responsible for the position of prison- 
librarian. I believe it is due to the 
progressive, broad, and enlightened view 
of the chaplain of the gaol. What do 
you get there! A series of mawkish, 
goody-goody Sunday-school literature, 
such as “ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” “The 
Proceedings of the Missionary Society in 
the Polynesian Islands for the Years 
1847 and 1849,” Dr. Young’s “Night 


Thoughts,” ete. I do not know 
whether any Member of this House 
has read “Night Thoughts” — I 


very much doubt it—but it has a 
second title, “Meditations among the 
Tombs.” No, Sir, you manage to starve 
the body, and now you starve the mind. 
But, in spite of this literature in the 
shape of Dr. Young’s “Night Thoughts,’ 
prisoners might get some consolation by 
talking to each other. But the prisoner 
is not supposed to speak at all. When 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mayo 
was first at Dartmoor he was allowed to 
speak, I think, on Sundays and at 
exercise, during an hour every day. 
Subsequently, however, that right was 
taken away, and for all the remaining 
years of the sentence he was supposed 
never to open his lips, except to one of 
his companions. Is not that torture? 
What is the justification of it? Con- 
tamination! Contamination! Just fancy 
the miserable position to which you 
have brought these prisoners. If they 
happen to whisper a word to another 
man they are liable to punishment—just 
whispering! Well, Sir, having starved 
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the prisoner, deprived him of literature, 
deprived him of even that modified form 
of conversation with his lips, what is the 
result? I have read a great many 
letters on this question, and some of 
them are very painful, some of thein 
are very striking; but I do not think 
I have read any letter which produced a 
greater effect upon me than a letter 
written by a gentleman named David 
Nicoll, who was sentenced to 18 months’ 
hard labour for an article in the 
Commonweal. of a very menacing 
character, and an article for which I have 
not the smallest sympathy. But this 
man, who was sent to 18 months’ hard 
labour, describes his sufferings in the 
prison, and he gives a most graphic and 
a most painful picture of what the 
prisoner feels in gaol. He says— 


“Modern prisons have been built by humane 
men, therefore you cannot look out of the 
window, for the window is made of thick 
opaque glass, and you are shut up in the cold 
whitewashed walls of your cell to brood for 
ever. There is no relief; you might be in a 
living tomb for all you hear of the outside 
world. Crimes and follies rise again and again 
before you. What anguish mus¢ be endured 
by one whose life has been nought but crime!” 


Then we come to this passage, which 
produced a profound impression on my 
mind— 

“The effect of this is so terrible that after 


a few months of it the strongest man will 
tremble like a leaf at a rough word.” 


Now, that is the effect of the prison 
system. Probably most. of those who go 
into these prisons are strong and 
stalwart, but in nine months—some- 
times half that time—you have so 
broken them, body, mind, and soul, 
that they “tremble like a leaf at a rough 
word.” Well, Sir, what has been the 
result of all this? If it had produced 
reform, and acted as a deterrent to 
crime, it would not be justified, for 
nothing could justify such cruelty and 
torture; but we know that this system, 
besides its brutality to humanity, is a 
disastrous failure. But I have now io 
go on to a more startling chapter in the 
story. Sir, I have spoken in vain if I 
have not proved to the Members of this 
House that the prison system is directly 
calculated to produce insanity. We 
need not go to @ priori reasons for it ; I 
will read the words of the Report. Page 
88 of the last Prison Blue Book shows 
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15 cases of insanity in convict prisons in 
the course of the year 1896-97. The 
convict prison population averaged about 
3,000. This gives a ratio of 50 cases 
of insanity per 10,000 of the convict 
population. The ratio of insanity in 
the outside adult population is 12 per 
10,000. In other words, the rate of 
insanity, according to the returns, is four 
times higher in the convict prisons than 
in the general adult population. But, 
Sir, I would draw attention to the fact 
that all the insane cases are not included 
in the returns, and if the Home Secretary 
will look to page 48 of the last Report 
of the Commissioners, March, 1897, he 
will find these words:—J 462, T. G.; 
date of reception, 7th April, 1883; date 
of release, 27th of August, 1896.” The 
second entry is, “J 463, A. W.; date of 
reception, 19th April; date of release, 
22nd August, 1896.” I think everybody 
will recognise, “T. G.” as Thomas 
Gallagher, and “A. W.” as Albert 
Whitehead ; and, Sir, we know all about 
Gallagher and Whitehead now—they 
are both raving mad. But it 
apparently took an awful time to dis- 
cover their condition. But what do I 
find is the disease which is reported by 
the medical officer? Let it be under- 
stood that I am making no charge or 
insinuation against the Home Secretary. 
I hope I have said nothing all through 
my speech which is contradictory to the 
policy which I aimed at in the beginning, 
when I said I was going to attack the 
system, ard not individuals. But in 
the cases of both Gallagher and White- 
head. I find that the disease on account 
of which they are released described as 
“debility.” As 2 matter of fact, Sir, 
they were released because they were 
stark, staring mad. I dare say there 
was some debility as well, but it was 
mental debility as well as_ physical 
debility. But here is a remarkable 
case, in which a false entry is made in a 
Blue Book presented to this House, and 
insanity hidden away within the prison. 
I believe the Home Secretary has 
admitted that two of the remaining 
prisoners are under observation in Port- 
land at this moment, and I suppose they 
will be released on the ground of 
debility, and that a few weeks afterwards 
they will be found stark, staring mad, 
too. [The Secretary of Stare for the 
Home Deparrment: I have not made 
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that statement.] I am sorry if I have 
misrepresented the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but I have certainly heard the 
statement made by someone. But, 
Sir, with these facts before us, what is 
the use of asking the opinions of 
governors and doctors on the effect of 
penal servitude on the mental health of 
the prison population? Passing from 
the convict to the local prisons, I find 
that the Prison Report for 1897 shows 
that there was a total of 362 cases of 
insanity in the local prisons in 1896-97. 
Of these cases 98 were unconvicted 
prisoners. and 164 convicted. With 
regard to these unconvicted prisoners, I 
have one observation to make. These 
prisoners are unconvicted. because they 
are innocent. But if I take out the un- 
convicted prisoners, and take only the 
convicted offenders, the result is that 
among the convicted population in local 
prisons there are 117 cases of insanity 
per 10,000 of the prison population, 
while in the adult outside population 
these cases are only 12 per 10,000. In 
other words, insanity is, at the lowest 
estimate, nine or ten times higher than 
in the general adult population. Well, 
Sir, I know very well that these figures 
will be contested. Reports are presented 
by which it is shown that the prisoners 
became insane a short time after admis- 
sion, and, therefore, it is argued that 
they were insane when they were 
admitted. Well, Sir, I will read some 
of the ghastly records. “M.; aged 19; 
case of congenital, weak mind; removed 
on discharge to N. Asylum.” Why is 
such a man as that put into gaol at all? 
Again, “M.; 32; discovered to be in 
second stage of general paralysis,’. which 
had probably begun before the committal 
of the offence. He may have been 
mentally unbalanced when he went in, 
but you had not had him long before you 
changed that want of mental balance into 
paralysis. Take another case. “M.; 
38; no sign of insanity for 55 days; 
acute mania.” Here is another: “M.; 
obtaining money by fraud; deaf mute 
of low type; congenital disease.” Now, 
Sir, I take this case: “No sign of 
insanity for 55 days after imprisonment,” 
and then an attack of acute mania. 
What is the defence to that? The 
defence is that the prisoner must have 
been suffering before he went in, and, 
therefore, must not be put in the 
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statistics of insanity. What a ridiculous 
rule this is! No, Sir, if they are insane 
when they go into prison or not, the con- 
clusion I draw is that 55 days is quite 
sufficient to do the work of the prison 
and make a man lose his mental balance. 
There is a very painful and terrible case 
in which an unfortunate woman, who was 
sentenced to seven days for fowl stealing, 
becomes a raving lunatic. Well, Sir, of 
course her lunacy is largely the result. of 
starvation, which is more acute in the 
case of short terms than long terms. In 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Prisons there is a very 
remarkable memorandum by Dr. 
Bridges, who takes up the point that the 
prisoners are insane when they go in. 
Yes, very often they are, because they 
have served previous terms of imprison- 
ment. Dr. Bridges makes this deduc- 
tion— 
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“We have thus to accept the fact that among 
the prison population the ratio of insanity 
arising among persons apparently sane on 
admission is not less than three times as great 
as that amongst the general population.” 


Well, Sir, if I had only to rest mv case 
upon that admission, I think I have said 
enough to condemn the present system. 
But how is this insanity produced? It 
is produced by starvation, by solitude, 
and by punishment. I wish to say one 
word on the question of starvation. I 
have alluded to Siberia, and. in the book 
to which I have referred I find this refer- 
ence :— 


“At Tehita the men were said to receive 
one-third of a pound of meat daily ; the soup, 
with a great variety of vegetables cut up into 
it, was as good as one had tasted anywhere, 
and the bread was quite of the same standard.” 


How would the English prisoners in 
humane England like to be treated as 
well as these convicts in the prisons of 
Siberia under the bureaucratic rule of the 
Czar of Russia? The other night my 
hon. Friend the Member for one of the 
Divisions of Durham gave some figures 
which he has been kind enough to hand 
to me, and I give them on his authority. 
He says— 


“In the last six years the number of flog- 
gings in English gaols were 796, in Scotland 
16, and in Ireland 2.” 


And he tells me that in Ireland there 
were no floggings for the last four years, 
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and in Scotland there had been none in 
the local prisons during the last six years. 
I have been informed by a Scotch official 
that flogging is not allowed now by the 
Scotch prison rules. Is it allowed in English 
gaols? [An Hon. Memper: Certainly] 
Then what a blessing it is to belong to 
the “predominant partner” if you are 
entitled to a flogging which you cannot 
get in any other part of the Kingdom. 
Well, now, Sir, will this Bill remedy these 
evils? I say no, unless it is very much 
modified and amended. I hope, when we 
get the Measure upstairs, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will con- 
sent to the modifications we are propos- 
ing, so as to make this prison treatment 
a little more humane. Now, what is the 
evil of the present system? Why, it is a 
bureaucratic system from head to tail 
and top to bottom, and it is a retrograde 
system. The life of a prisoner is one 
that requires careful attention; in fact, 
there is no life in the world that requires 
more special care. It is, of course, neces- 
sarily inevitable that you have to put 
enormous powers in the hands of the 
prison officials; but I do not mean to 
say that you can always have a prison 
official, with members of a Visiting Com- 
mittee on his back, examining and inter- 
fering with him as to how he should deal 
with the prisoners. Such a thing as that 
would prevent prison discipline alto- 
gether. But look at the power these 
officials have. To some extent, I may 
say, they have the power of life and 
death over a prisoner. Therefore, I say 
that these officials ought to work and 
act under the supervision and control of 
public opinion and a judicial body, which 
every other public official had to work 
and act under. Now I do make this 
statement: the House must remember 
that there are such things as prison tra- 
gedies. As an example, I may mention 
the case of the boy Cooper, referred to 
by the Member for Waterford in a supple- 
mentary question, and which was referred 
to publicly in the newspapers. The 
Home Secretary had been very cautious 
in the answers he had given with regard 
to this case. Sir, I have here the pub- 
lished reports, and more shameful treat- 
ment I never read of in the whole course 
of my life. This unfortunate boy was, I 
think, 18 years of age, and he was 
sent to gaol. He was put on the tread- 
mill, and he complained. [An HON. 
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Member : He was certified by the doctor. ] 
Yes, that is so. He complained of being 
ill, and he was sent to the doctor, who 
said, “He is all right; there is nothing 
whatever the matter with him.” And 
he was sent back to the treadmill. He 
was afterwards taken ill, and he was evi- 
dently delirious, for he destroyed some of 
the things in the cell. Then he was put 
into the padded room. The doctor saw 
him again, and again he declared that 
there was nothing the matter with him, 
and practically said that he should be put 
on two treadmills instead of one. The 
warders asked him to get up from his 
bed, but he couldn’t. They took away 
his bed, and tried to get him to put on 
his clothes, but he could not dress him- 
self. They pulled ‘him up several times, 
and put on his clothes, but he fell down 
exhausted. The warders visited him two 
or three times between that time and 
11.15, ‘but at 12.15, when they came to 
the cell, they found him dead on the floor 
of the cell, and practically naked. And 
the doctor in charge—I won’t mention 
his name—made a post-mortem examina- 
tion, and ‘he was forced to say that on 
this unfortunate boy, after he had opened 
the body, he found an ulcer which had 
perforated the stomach, and that the 
body was full of food. Of course, this 
poor unfortunate boy was suffering from 
an ulcerated stomach all the time, and 
he was suffering from it when he was 
put on the treadmill, and the treadmill 
and the doctor killed him. Nothing was 
more calculated to aggravate an ulcer of 
the stomach. I think this justifies my 
statement that there are such things as 
prison tragedies in the present system in 
England. The prison system of England 
should be under constant and close judi- 
cial supervision, but have we any guaran- 
tee of this under the present Bill? In 
bureaucratic France and Italy they have 
a much better form of independent super- 
vision. We ought to have a judicial 
body consisting of well-known public men 
{, supervise prison administration. For 
my own part, I would like to see an inde- 
pendent Member of this House at the 
head of this judicial body, to be asked 
questions in this House with regard to 
prison treatment, just as the Charity Com- 
mission is represented here. Now, Sir, 
our present system, as I have said, is bad 
from top to bottom. We require a vast 


and a revolutionary change, and not the 
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small petty reform given to us by this 
Bill. Finally, Sir, the system contrasts 
with the reformatory system by increas- 
ing its evils. If you go to Redhill—I 


‘know there is a difference, because they 


are young people—you will find that 90 
per cent. of the children are reformed. 
We have heard loud guffaws over the 
American system, which claims to reform 
80 per cent. of those passing through 
their reformatories. I was reading an 
account, the other day, of the eighteenth 
century criminal law, and it reminded 
me very much of the present treatment in 
the nineteenth. I do not know whether 
I have the passage here or not, but it 
describes what a traveller to London saw 
in the eighteenth century. Here it is— 


“No matter by what approach the stranger 
then entered London, he had the fact of the 
stringent severity of English criminal law 
most painfully impressed upon him by a sight 
of the gallows. If he enters the metropolis by 
its northern suburbs, he could have passed 
Finchley Common, and have beheld not one, 
but perhaps five or six gibbets, standing at a 
short distance from each other. If he travelled 
outside or inside a stage coach that ran through 
the western quarter of the metropolis to Hol- 
born or Piccadilly, he passed within sight of 
the notorious gallows at Tyburn. If, hailing 
from some foreign shore, he sailed up the 
River Thames to the Port of London, his gaze 
would have been certain to have fallen on 
some of the skeletons of those who had paid 
with their lives the penalty of mutiny or. 
piracy on the high seas, suspended in chains 
from numerous gibbets erected in the marshes 
below Purfleet on the Essex side, and Wool- 
wich on the other. If he traversed on foot 
any of the numerous heaths or commons in 
the vicinity of the metropolis he would, unless 
possessed of universally strong nerves, never 
fail to be terrified by the sudden creaking and 
clanging of the chains, on which the corpse of 
some gibbeted highwayman or footpad was 
slowly rotting away.” 


We know very well that there were state- 
ments of Ministers, who declared that 
England would be ruined if criminals 
were not treated in the manner described 
in this paragraph. I hold that our sys- 
tem of to-day, in a century or half a 
century hence, must appear just as much 
an anachronism and a barbarism as the 
gibbets which surrounded London in the 
18th century, described in the extract 
I have just read, are considered now. 
For these reasons, my /hon. Friends and 
myself think it is our duty to do our best 
to amend and reform every line almost of 
this Bill. 
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*Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I think 
it must be admitted in every quarter of 
the House that this Debate has been con- 
ducted under conditions extremely un- 
favourable to anything like continuous 
or consecutive argument. We have had 
the fragments of three evenings, sepa- 
rated by considerable intervals of time, 
allotted to the discussion of a tonic 
which, I venture to say, is far more 
important in the magnitude of the 
interests which it involves than any 
other subject of legislation that has been, 
or is likely to be, before the House in the 
course of the present Session. But I am 
glad to see, by many indications that 
public interest in the matter, and indeed 
in the whole series of problems connected 
with prison administration, is not to be 
measured by the few scattered hours 
which are apparently all that this House 
can afford to devote to it. For my part, 
I say at once, in the few observations 
I will inflict upon the House, that I do 
not approach this question with any dis- 
position to look at it through what are 
called the spectacles of official optimism. 
When it was my duty, as it was for some 
years, to be responsible for prison admin- 
istration, I had been but a very short 
time confronted at first Jhand, and at 
close quarters, with the actual facts of 
the position before I discerned some 
things that excited in my mind great 
anxiety and uneasiness, and others as to 
which I thought searching, impartial, 
and dispassionate inquiries were abso- 
lutely necessary. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Leeds—who was my 
colleague at the time—shared my feel- 
ings, and the result was that, backed up 
as we were, and stimulated by the out- 
side expressions of opinion—I do not see 
why one should grudge that admission, 
because it is a perfectly just one—I ap- 
pointed a Committee in 1894, the report 
of which has been the subject of so much 
discussion to-day. My hon. Friend who 
has just addressed the House in a power- 
ful and interesting speech, which I am 
sure all who have listened to it, and I 
wish there were a great many more, must 
admire, has spoken of the report of this 
Committee as a white-washing report. 
Now, I do not understand in what sense 
he uses that expression. It embraces one 
of the defects of our national language, 














and I am not quite sure whether I en- 
tirely appreciate the exact scope of the 
term. If he means, by calling this a 
white-washing report, that this Commit- 
tee was appointed with the object of vin- 
dicating the existing system, then I am 
obliged to traverse his statements. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: What I meant 
was that the condemnations of the sys- 
tem are by no means proportionate to the 
justice of the case, or to the findings of 
the Committee itself. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend is 
perfectly entitled to differ from the 
conclusions at which the Committee has 
arrived. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I cast not the 
slightest doubt upon the good faith of 
my right hon. Friend in appointing the 
Committee. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: That I believe; but 
let me point out that I think I must say, 
not in justice to myself, but in justice to 
the Committee, how it was constituted. 
Its chairman was my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Leeds, and I ven- 
ture to say that there is no man in this 
country who has given closer attention to 
prison administration, or who approaches 
it in a greater spirit of sympathy and 
humanity. Upon that Committee there 
was not a single person connected with 
the official administration of our prisons. 
I was careful to select people as to whose 
impartiality there could not be a shadow 
of suspicion. Again, I was fortunate 
enough—knowing how strongly views had 
been expressed by hon. Members below 
the Gangway—to be able to put on this 
Committee my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Donegal, who signed its 
Report. Now, Sir, what did this 
Committee—which, I think it is gene 
rally admitted, in its constitution was 
an unimpeachably just tribunal—report ; 
what was the conclusion at which it 
arrived? It disclosed a very large num- 
ber of what I consider to be very grave 
and serious defects in our prison adminis- 
tration, but when I hear that system held 
up, as it has been held up in this 
Debate, to public reprobation as an 
organised system of torture [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Well, I do not agree with hon. 
Members who say “Hear, hear!” 
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When I am told it cannot compare for 
a& moment in point of humanity with the 
prison system of any other civilised 
country in any part of the world, I must 
enter a protest. I turn to the Report 
of the Committee, which I may remind 
hon. Members was subscribed to by the 
hon. Member for East Donegal, and I find 
in paragraph 17 this general statement: 


“Tf the condition and treatment of prisoners 
at the present time are compared with what 
they were 60, 40, or even 20 years ago the 
responsible authorities can justly claim to have 
effected a great and progressive improvement, 
and that there was no reason for a general 
condemnation of the system.” 


I think, Sir, it is impossible in the 
face of that conclusion not to feel 
that some of the language used in 
the course of this Debate—language 
of sweeping condemnation—is not sup- 
ported by the authority of the 
gentlemen who examined the question 
closely for themselves, who heard all the 
evidence tendered, not only by officials, 
but by prisoners, and as to whose com- 
petency and good faith I am certain no 
man in this House will utter a single 
word of doubt. But, while I therefore can- 
not associate myself with theselarge and 
sweeping statements, I do not in the least 
deny that this Report does disclose a 
state of things which calls for both 
administrative and legislative improve- 
ments of a. wide and _ far-reaching 
character. I suppose in any given day 
of the year we have in this country—in 
convict and local prisons together—a 
prison population of not less than 18,000 
persons. That is a most heterogeneous 
body. It is drawn from many different 
sources, and it has got where it is from 
the most diverse causes. Some of them, 
not an inconsiderable number, of whom 
we have heard too little in this Debate, 
are what may be called trained and pro- 
fessional enemies of society. Some of 
them, again, no insignificant fraction, 
belong to that class which has been so 
eloquently described by the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down; they are 
people of a morbid, neurotic, and ill- 
balanced physical and nervous system, to 
whom it is very difficult to apply with 
anything like justice and humanity the 
ordinary canons of moral responsibility. 
Others again—and I believe these to be 
a very large class in our prisons—are 
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men and women who, without any in- 
grained criminal instincts and habits, are 
paying the penalty of some sudden and 
perhaps unpremeditated act, an act 
committed in a gust of passion or 
during a bout of drink. Finally, there 
are among the inhabitants of our 
prisons what are called juvenile offenders ; 
children, for the most part, of cruel or 
careless parents, who from their earliest 
years have spent their lives on the 
boundary line between poverty and pro- 
fessional crime. This is our prison popu- 
lation, and these are the ingredients of 
which it is composed, and when the 
House bears that state of things in 
mind let me ask, what is the impres- 
sion it ought to create in the mind 
of any humane and intelligent adminis- 
trator who believes that the object 
of punishment is not merely to be the 
expression of the vengeance of society 
against those who have transgressed its 
laws, but that it is, as far as possible, 
to destroy, or at least to weaken, the 
criminal propensity, or, where that is 
impossible, at least to prevent further 
contamination? What are the reflec- 
tions, or suggestions, that ought to 
present themselves? It appears to 
me, ever since I had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the question, that 
the first principle of a wise system 
of prison administration is the recogni- 
tion of the principle of discrimination. 
Under a wise and intelligent system you 
cannot treat these people, who have been 
brought into prison by such an infinite 
variety of moral. and, indeed, physical 
causes, as though they all belonged to a 
single class. You cannot act on the 
principle that rules which are good for 
one are necessarily good for all. But 
there are practical difficulties of the most 
serious kind in the way of an effective 
application of the principle of dis- 
crimination. In the first place we must 
avoid at all hazards the risk of anything 
like partiality or favouritism. Again, 
it is very difficult, almost impossible, to 
judge, by simply knowing the particular 
crime of which a convict has been found 
guilty, as to which of the various classes 
he really by antecedent and temperament 
belongs. Here I must say the difficulties 
of discrimination of treatment are largely 
aggravated by causes for which the admini- 
strators of prisons are not themselves 
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responsible. We have heard a good 
deal in those discussions of overcrowding, 
and I trust, so far as overcrowding arises 
from defective accommodation or defec- 
tive structure, it will be finally put an 
end to by this Bill. But there is another 
cause of prison overcrowding. It is this. 
There is every day in every prison in this 
country a number of persons who ought 
to have ceased to be there, and a number 
of persons who ought never to have 
been there at all. The first and fore- 
most cause is the excessive length of 
the sentences which are still passed. 
Sir, I am not going into that 
matter in any detail, because it is a 
frequent subject of discussion in this 
House, and only the other day was 
debated at considerable length, when the 
Bill for establishing a Criminal Court 
of Appeal was under review. But there 
is one question in reference to this 
matter which I should like to put to my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary, 
and I hope he will be able to give us a 
satisfactory answer. When we were in 
office we were so much impressed— 
Lord Herschell, the late Lord Chancellor, 
was also—with the gravity of this ques- 
tion of the duration and inequality of 
sentences, that we were on the point of 
recommending, I think we did recom- 
mend, to Her Majesty to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the matter, 
and to see what steps were possible to 
secure a better scheme for the punish- 
ment of offences. That was, if Iremember 
aright, in 1895, but from that day 
to this nothing has been done, and 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman now 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pursue that inquiry. Until you 
have dealt with this matter you cannot 
solve the other difficulties. But there 
is another circumstance equally outside 
the purview of direct prison administra- 
tion which accounts for overcrowding in 
prisons—I mean the persistent, invete- 
rate, and incurable indisposition of a 
large number of magistrates in this 
country to grant bail to persons re- 
manded for further inquiry. When I 
was at the Home Office I was so much 
impressed by the innumerable cases 
which came before me that I caused a 
circular to be sent to every bench of 
magistrates pointing out the powers 
which the law gave them of letting out 
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on bail persons whose guilt had not yet 
been determined, and strongly urging 
them to use those powers. I have not 
had any responsibility in the matter for 
some time, but I never read a report of 
an assize without finding one or other 
of Her Majesty’s judges inquiring how it 
is that a man, sometimes an innocent 
man, has been detained in prison await- 
ing trial for months, and not let out on 
bail. If our magistrates would only use 
their opportunities, I would go further 
and say perform their obligations, a 
large number of persons kept in prison 
would not be in prison at all. The cases 
of young persons and children present, no 
doubt, in some of their aspects, peculiar 
difficulties. When a child is charged with 
an offence and has to be remanded it is 
very often most undesirable to send him 
home to his parents, because it is probable 
they are either indifferent, or have con- 
nived at the crime. What are you to 
do if you cannot send him home to his 
parents! There are only three places to 
which a child of that kind can be sent 
—the workhouse, the police cell, or the 
prison—and it is very difficult to say 
which of the three is the least objection- 
able. I do not doubt myself that if 
provision were made for complete segre- 
gation of persons—particularly of young 
persons—on remand, if they were treated 
on an entirely different footing, so that 
they might come in and go out without 
having acquired any of the stigma of 
prison life, if they were allowed asso- 
ciation, recreation, and instruction, I 
think on the whole it would be 
better to send them to a prison rather 
than to a workhouse, or shut them 
up in a police cell without association. 
But, Sir, I am perfectly certain—the con- 
viction has been forced upon me, as I am 
certain it has upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary—that until we 
get a more rational system of sentences, 
and a much wider use by magistrates of 
the privileges of the law, our prisons 
will be crowded with persons who ought 
not to be there at all. I welcome this 
Bill because, subject to those observa- 
tions with reference to Clauses 2, 4, and 
5, it appears to me to enable the prin- 
ciple of discrimination, which ought to 
lie at the root of prison reform, to be 
applied with far greater flexibility than 
was hitherto possible in our rigid system 
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of prison administration. Some of my 
hon. Friends who have spoken did, I 
think, underrate the powers which this 
House will have under the Bill to criticise 
and disallow the rules drawn up by the 
Home Secretary. What is the scheme 
of the Bill? At present we are bound 
by the cast-iron regulations of an Act 
of Parliament which only legislation can 
change. When this Bill comes into 
operation the Home Secretary will have 
power to make rules of his own. He 
will be able to provide for modifications 
in the mode in which a _ sentence 
shall be carried out, and to take into 
consideration sex, age, and other matters. | 
I do not hesitate to say, if we take the 
very dark and over-coloured picture just 
presented to the House by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Scotland | 
Division of Liverpool as actually and) 
faithfully representing the prison system, | 
that under the present Bill the Hom} 
Secretary will be able to get rid of, or, 
certainly largely mitigate, every one of | 
the evils mentioned by my hon. Friend. 
He will be able, if any reason shows it 
to be necessary, to modify the term of 
solitary confinement, to diminish the 
amount of time which convicts have to 
serve in solitude in local prisons before 
they are sent to penal servitude prisons, 
and, in fact, to lay down any variation 
he may see fit as to diet, exercise, read- 
ing, recreation, and association. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Are the rules 
to be debated rule by rule, or taken as 
a whole? 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I understand rule by 
rule. The second sub-section of Clause 2 
provides that the draft of the new rules 
must lie on the Table of both Houses of 
Parliament for 30 days, and if either 
ifouse carries an Address to Her Majesty 
objecting to the rules—or any part 
thereof—no further proceedings can be 
taken. Sir, I have served in the office 
now held by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I certainly, as a Member 
of Parliament, would not give the 
Home Secretary these large and drastic 
powers without Parliamentary control. 
But it is because I believe that it 
will on the one hand enable the Home 
Secretary to carry out such relaxations 
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and modifications in that which is now 
rigid and possibly cruel, as humanity 
and experience may suggest, and on the 
other empower this House to keep a 
persistent and vigilant supervision over 
prison administration, which is now 
altogether outside its scope, that I 
welcome this clause, and if I had any 
doubt that it would not have that effect 
I would not approve of it. Let me 
just take, by way of illustration, two 


or three other points just referred 
to by my hon. Friend, and also 
referred to by the hon. Member 


for South Mayo, in a very remarkable 
speech, which produced such an impres- 
sion on the House the other night. We 
have heard a great deal said on the ques- 
tion of diet, and it has been stated by my 
hon. Friend and other Members that 
the existing system of prison diet is, as 
I understand, for an average prisoner in 
normal health and strength, starvation 
diet, which is injurious to health, and, 
at any rate, may be a contributory cause 
of insanity. The Report of the Com- 
mittee to which I have referred recom- 
mended the abolition of “No. 1 diet,” 
but I do not observe that they made any 
recommendation whatever as to the other 
diets. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): The right 
hon. Gentleman knows that the Prisons 
Commissioners refused to carry out that 
recommendation. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: That is a point which 
must be addressed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. Although I have great 
confidence in the Prisons Commissioners 
and in the very distinguished public ser- 
vant who stands at their head, whom I 
myself appointed, and whom I know to 
be a man, not only of very remarkable 


ability, but of a fine and _ sensi- 
tive humanity, with the strongest 
possible disposition to utilise what 


the experience of other countries teaches 
for the amelioration of prison life; 
still, as a matter of fact, the Report of 
the Committee was only presented a 
short time before I left office, and I, 
therefore, was not able to supervise the 
carrying into effect of any of its recom- 
mendations. But, although I do not find 
in the Report any evidence in support 
of the statements that the present diet is 
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a starvation diet, I must say, only speak- 
ing for myself, that the statements which 
have been made on the subject, both 
inside and outside the House, in the 
course of the last few weeks call, in my 
judgment—without for a moment ex- 
pressing any opinion on the justice or 
injustice of the charge—for an inquiry 
by impartial men, in order to quiet the 
public conscience, if for no other reason ; 
and I should advise, in view of the alle. 
gations, that the inquiry should be con- 
ducted expeditiously, and with an autho- 
rity that will be recognised in every 
quarter. The hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool gave us a 
humorous description of the typical con- 
tents of the ordinary prison library. I 
have seen a good many prison libraries in 
the course of my visits to prisons. It is 
a subject which always interested me 
very much, and I always sampled the 
books in those libraries. I am bound to 
say that, whatever may be the case here 
and there, there are certainly two or 
three prisons which contain a large mass 
of most interesting reading. [Mr. 
Davitt: They differ very much.] I 
dare say, as the hon. Member says, the 
libraries differ, but I do not think I 
should be at all sorry myself, nor do 
I think that even my hon. Friend, with 
his larger literary resources, would be 
sorry to be shut up for a few months 
in these libraries, and able to browse at 
large among their books. I remember 
at one of the prisons—I forget which— 
being told of a prisoner who, I am afraid, 
belonged to the professional enemies of 
society—a very ingenious and skilful imi- 
tator of other people’s handwriting—who 
taught himself from the resources of the 
prison Greek and Hebrew during the 
course of imprisonment. I do not know 
what sort of an examination he would 
pass if he were sent up to the London 
University or elsewhere, but the prison 
chaplain, who assisted this man in his 
studies, assured me that he made con- 
siderable and satisfactory progress in 
both of these languages. I do not assent 
to the view of my hon. Friend that the 
prison libraries are quite such terrible 
things. But I feel, and have always felt, 
and TI am sure the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will agree with me, that it would 
be desirable to very much relax the rules 
which at present restrict the reading of 
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prisoners, at any rate during the time they 
are not engaged in labour. There are some 
things which the imagination shudders to 
contemplate, and among them is the pic- 
ture of the state of mind of a man—par- 
ticularly a man of education who has 
been accustomed to books—shut up for 
many hours, during which he can neither 
work nor sleep, absolutely alone with 
his own thoughts and deprived of the 
consolations which literature affords. I 
do think that is a part of our existing 
prison system which might very well be 
changed for the better, and I do 
not think the Prison Commissioners 
themselves will interpose any effective 
objection to considerable reform in that 
direction. Then there is the question of 
association. The hon. Member for South 
Mayo, in the course of this Debate, has 
drawn a very moving and impressive 
picture of the awful mental tortures 
which result from the absolute disuse of 
what I may call articulate companion- 
ship among prisoners. We know what 
the difficulties are which stand in the 
way of a change in the system. If we 
could have a complete system of dis- 
crimination, such as I have advocated 
earlier in my remarks, the dangers of 
association would greatly dwindle. But 
so long as you have a large number of 
men banded together, criminals of very 
different degrees of guilt.and of physical 
and moral condition, there can be no 
doubt that association might prove, as it 
has proved, extremely contaminating and 
demoralising. I know quite well that the 
skilful prisoner, the old hand, the pro- 
fessional criminal, may even now, by 
taking advantage of all sorts of devices 
and opportunities, communicate his ideas 
to his fellow-prisoners, and corrupt those 
who are not already sufficiently cor- 
rupted. But all the same, while I 
would be glad to see a_ relaxation 
in the present rigid system in that 
respect, I think association is a thing 
that requires to be carefully guarded ; 
‘but, subject to proper safeguards, I am 
certain it is a thing as to which the 
Prison Commissioners and the Home Sec- 
retary are most anxious, as far as they 
can, to promote a more elastic system. 
I also agree that it is very desir- 
able, as far as possible, to intro- 
duce an outside element of inspection 
and supervision not associated with the 
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official body or with the central authority 
at Whitehall. If the Boards of Visitors 
to be appointed under Clause 3 are well 
and wisely chosen they will have very 
good results. Finally, there is one other 
clause which will have almost as far- 
reaching an effect for good as any, and 
that is the clause enabling remission of 
periods of imprisonment to be made. It 
is most important to introduce some ele- 
ment of hope. The convict at present 
can by good conduct earn a remission of 
one-fourth of his sentence; but local 
prisoners are not able to look forward to 
any such remission, and I hope that the 
minimum term entitling to remission— 
namely, nine months’ imprisonment— 
will be further reduced. I am in favour 
of doing all that is possible in the way 
of enabling prisoners to earn relaxation 
and additional comforts, physical and 
intellectual, in order that they may make 
the best of their time and prepare them- 
selves so far as they can for a better 
and more useful life outside. I have 
only one word more. Prisons are not 
intended to be comfortable places, and 
punishment must not, in becoming re- 
formatory, cease to be deterrent. But, 
subject to that over-ruling condition, it 
should, in my opinion, be the first end 
of an enlightened system of prison ad- 
ministration not to add to the loss of 
liberty any superfluous degradation, or to 
quench any flickering sparks of self- 
respect. And it is because I believe that 
this Bill, although it does not cover the 
whole ground, and is capable of extension 
and amendment, yet will be a first 
and most important step in that direc- 
tion, that I shall vote for the Second 
Reading. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Rip- 
LEY, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I think 
that on the whole this Bill has been 
received very favourably by the House ; 
but some Gentlemen, mostly sitting on 
the Irish Benches, have used rather ex- 
aggerated language in speaking against 
the English prison system. Before I deal 
with particular criticisms, or come to 
speak of these particular attacks, I desire 
most emphatically to repudiate, on behalf 
of the authors of that system and of 
those who carry it out, the charge that 
the present system is conceived in a 
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vindictive spirit, in a spirit of what I 
think the hon. Member for East Mayo 
called /ex talionis ; that it is inhuman or 
treats prisoners other than as human 
beings. I do not think that that can 
fairly be said of our prison system, and 
I am sure that not even those who bri 

the charge will apply it to the officials 
who direct the system. I was surprised 
to hear the violent and exaggerated lan- 
guage of the hon. Member for East Done- 
gal in reference to the prison system; 
the hon. Member used language more 
exaggerated than any that has been used 
in the course of this Debate about the 
prison system in England. Yet the hon. 
Member was invited by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to assist in the in- 
The hon. 
Member put his name to the Report of 
the Committee, which is entirely and abso- 
lutely contradictory of almost everything 
he said in his speech to the House the 
other night. And I am astonished that, 
having put his signature to this Report, 
the hon. Member should use in this 
House language entirely at variance with 
the opinions he himself expressed in the 
Report. The Committee did not consist 
of persons pledged at all to the existing 
system ; several of them were of a philan- 
thropic turn of mind, and not wanting in 
sympatky for the prison population. But 
after their inquiry, before which a great 
deal of evidence was taken, including that 
of the hon. Member for South Mayo, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
bad prisons had disappeared, and saw no 
reason for a general condemnation of a 
system which had been “successfully 
designed to put an end to many glaring 
evils.” It was open to the hon. Member 
for East Donegal to give -a dissenting 
Report, if he had wished to do so; but 
after the hon. Member signed the Report 
of the whole Committee, there is some 
ground for complaint that in this House 
he should express opinions so very dif- 
ferent. The hon. Member made allusion 
to the punishments and to the warders. 
The Committee say on these points— 


“Prison life necessarily means severe disci- 
pline. But the number of those who receive 


no punishment is a remarkable tribute to the 
discipline maintained, and to the tact and for- 
bearance of the prison staff . . . The 
warders as a body discharge their difficult 
and responsible duties with forbearance and 
kindness.” 
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These words were subscribed to by the 
hon. Member for East Donegal. As the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has said, 
there must be discipline in our prisons ; 
and discipline is not always pleasant. 
We must not forget, however much we 
desire to improve the humane side of 
our system and to make it more reforma- 
tory, the deterrent and punitive side cf 
it. We desire to keep our prisons 
empty, and not to make them full, and 
there ought to be in no stage of prison 
discipline any inducement to any part 
of the population to come under it. 1 
believe it to be perfectly true that there 
has been a greater decrease in criminality 
in this country than in any other within 
recent years, and at the proper time I 
shall be able to argue the figures with the 
hon. Gentleman. Therefore, if the prison 
system be attacked on that point, the 
attack fails. With reference to the Bill, 
the Committee appointed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite propdsed certain 
sweeping changes. I may fairly claim 
that a great proportion of those changes 
have been carried out, and this Bill is 
introduced to carry out those which could 
not be effected without legislation. I 
am, therefore, astonished to find any 
opposition to this Bill from gentlemen 
who strongly urge the necessity for in- 
creasing the humanity of our system, 
because, although they may think that 
this Bill has shortcomings, it is, at all 
events, all in the direction of enabling 
more discrimination and __ greater 
humanity to be exercised towards the 
prison population. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the rejection of 
this Bill objected to the treatment of this 
subject by rule, and quoted Sir George 
Grey as saying that he would not be 
responsible for the making of rules which 
ought to be settled by this House. But 
Sir George Grey was not averse to 
making all the rules under the Convict 
Prison Acts. The effect of this Bill is to 
bring under the control of this House, and 
subject to its revision and disallowance, 
any particular portion not only of the 
rules which may be made for local 
prisons, but of others which are now 
for the first time brought within the 
cognisance of the House. Under the 
present system the rules made for con- 
vict prisons are made by the Executive 
without submission to the House; by 
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this Bill they will be brought within 
the cognisance of the House; so that 
the effect of getting these extra powers 
is really to increase the control of Parlia- 
ment. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bethnal Green spoke of a desire for 
secrecy on the part of the Home Office. 
I cannot understand the argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. I have 
given such an amount of information to 
the House that I feared I might be 
blamed for it, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thinks I ought to produce all 
the standing orders. It is impossible to 
produce all the mass of details to the 
House, but so little do I desire to keep 
back information that, to satisfy the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, I am will- 
ing to consider whether all the standing 
orders affecting prisons could not ke 
published annually. There is nothing 
in the world to conceal in the matter. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of this Bill spoke 
about the treatment of debtors, and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for one of the 
divisions of Glasgow said the Bill was 
a most retrograde measure. because it 
put some hardships upon debtors from 
which they are exempt under the present 
law. Now, it is certainly intended by 
the words of the Bill that all those 
persons who go to prison because they 
cannot pay—as, for example, School 
Board cases, vaccination cases, Salvation 
Army cases—should, for the first time, 
be treated as a separate class, and not 
classed with ordinary prisoners. The 
object is, in fact, to provide under this 
Bill a treatment less severe and degrad- 
ing for persons convicted of offences not 
involving any moral turpitude or crimi- 
nal intent. I have, however, reports 
from the Visiting Committees of Birming- 
ham and other places to the effect that 
they very much desired to have some 
means of providing occupation for debtors 
in our prisons. The House will recollect 
that now debtors can only be committed 
when they have means to pay and refuse 
to pay. [Sir R. T. Remy: That is not the 
ben The practice may be wrong, 
but if the law is properly carried out, at 
the present moment no person ought to 
be sent to prison as a debtor unless he 
refuses to pay that which he can pay. 
But the evidence shows that Visiting 
Committees, though they do not want to 
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class debtors as ordinary prisoners, still 
think there should be some means of 
imposing upon them some industrial 
occupation in prison, and that is the 
extent to which the clause goes. I am 
entirely in accord with what the right 
hon. Gentleman said with reference to 
the inequalities and severity of sentences 
which are sornetimes passed in this coun- 
try, and with reference to using the 
power of bailing out more frequently, 
and, of course, with reference also to the 
segregation of prisoners. The right hon. 

yentleman asked me why we were not 
appointing a Commission. I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman knows I am not 
averse to considering that question, but 
certain difficulties occurred in the 
formation of the Commission, and diverse 
opinions were offered as to whether a 
Royal Commission was the proper way of 
dealing with the matter. I may say, 
however, that I think it very desirable, 
and the Government think it very 
desirable, that some means should be 
taken, if possible, to secure that sen- 
tences should be passed on a more 
uniform scale. As to the question of 
bail, I have a little Bill before the House 
now which goes some way in the direc- 
tion advocated, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give me his assistance in 
carrying that Bill through the House. 
Generally, it may be shortly said that 
the Bill now under discussion is an 
amending Bill preliminary to a consolida- 
tion of the whole of our Prison Code. It 
amalgamates the government of local and 
convict prisons, and it gives power to 
modify from time to time the rules for 
prison labour, and to have regard to sex, 
age, industry, and character—a very im- 
portant matter. It extends classification, 
does away with punishment cells, gives 
power of earning remission of sentences 
in local prisons in the same way as in 
convict prisons, and if there be objection 
taken to the period of nine months I 
am quite ready to consider whether this 
should not be extended to sentences of 
six months and upwards. One of the 
great difficulties of prison administration 
since the passing of the Act of 1877 has 
been to sustain the interest of those who 
formerly had more power over local 
prisons. It is my desire, and that of the 
Commissioners, as far as possible, to 
increase—subject to the responsibility of 
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the Commissioners, which is, be it 
remembered, the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State—the powers of the 
Visiting Committee, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to interest them in the administra- 
tion of our local prisons. A few words 
about the general charges which have 
been brought against the prison system. 
The hon. Member for East Donegal says 
that our prison system gives no hope, 
and is intended to give no hope, to con- 
victs. I cannot understand anyone who 
knows so much about prison administra- 
tion as he does making such a statement. 
Our whole prison system proceeds upon 
the idea that no prisoner is absolutely 
incorrigible. We have not got that system 
of indeterminate sentences which is advo- 
cated by some persons, and though we 
know that a large portion of our prison 
population—40 or 50 per cent.—is 
apparently incorrigible, still, we do go 
on, not adequately, perhaps, but 
genuinely, applying the educational im- 
provement system to all classes of con- 
victs. On the First Reading ! cited 
figures to show the success which has 
followed the introduction of the “Star” 
class in convict prisons. We intend to 
extend that class to local prisons; and 
as to juvenile members, I would point 
out that a great deal is being done, even 
without legislation, to secure that they 
shall be separately located. I was rather 
astonished to hear a criticism about the 
supply of books, because, although there 
may be some libraries not so good as 
others, yet I know there is a very large 
discretion on the part of the governing 
authorities to allow the use of books to 
prisoners almost to any number they 
like, provided they make a satisfactory 
use of them. I know there are some 
prison libraries by no means devoid cf 
interest. I remind the House how much 
has been done to consolidate and help 
the prisoners by various charitable 
agencies throughout the country, and 
to increase the assistance given to them 
by the Government, so that they 
might lead an honest life hereafter. 
I need hardly—or, rather, I think I ought 
to remind the House how much has been 
done to consolidate and help the various 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
throughout the country, and analogous 
societies, by the Government, with a 
desire in every way to secure that 
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through these agencies there should be 
found some means by which men and 
women leaving prison should lead honest 
lives afterwards. Sir, it has been said 
that our prison system brutalises our con- 
victs and our prison population. Of 
course, no doubt, it may be the case in 
some instances, but to make such a 
charge generally against our prison sys- 
tem is grossly unfair. Let me take the 
“Star” class to which I have alluded. 
There were comprised in that class a 
great many men and women under long 
sentences, and if, after their discharge, 
they have not come back again to prison, 
and, so far as we know, have led honest 
lives afterwards, it cannot be said that 
they have been brutalised by the prison 
system. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): You let 
them out too late. If you let them out 
two years sooner, they might become very 
good citizens. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: That is a 
matter for the courts of this country to 
determine, and not for the Home Depart- 
mient. Well, then, Sir, let me take an- 
other instance. For a certain time past 
we have been pursuing a practice at the 
Home Office of making investigations 
into the lives of those who have served 
long sentences, and if it appears, from the 
general history of the released convicts, 
and their behaviour subsequent to 
their release, that they are not 
likely to relapse into crime, we are 
able, after police inquiry has been 
made, to relieve them from the necessity 
of reporting themselves pericdically. 
That is a provision which I am sure will 
commend itself to the House generally, 
because everybody desires that when men 
and women have served their sentences 
they should, as far as possible, be relieved 
from the prison taint. I find that in the 
six months from February to July, 1896, 
there were 41 cases of this kind into 
which the police were directed to make 
inquiry, in order to ascertain if it would be 
possible to remit the obligation of report- 
ing themselves, and out of 41 cases, 39 
were reported favourably upon, and re- 
leased altogether from the obligation of 
reporting themselves. Now, these are 
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something like test cases. They included 
persons between the ages of 18 and 60, 
and persons who had been under very 
long and under short sentences of impri- 
sonment; and I say that if there had 
been in our penal system a brutalising in- 
fluence, as has been stated with so much 
exaggeration by some hon. Gentlemen, 
then we should have found that no such 
a remission as that would have been pos 
sible. A word now on the question of 
starvation—what is called “scientific 
starvation.” Sir, I have only to say that 
this does not exist. I do not dispute the 
genuineness of the belief entertained by 
hon. Gentlemen in making the sweeping 
allegations they make, but I say this: 
to the Home Office there come every year 
a large number of complaints from pri- 
soners—between 4,000 and 5,000 com- 
plaints. I have gone, to a great extent, 
into these complaints with the view of 
seeing what proportion of them had any- 
thing to do with the question of diet, and 
it is astonishing how few complaints are 
made about diet. It is not that prisoners 
are afraid to petition the Home Office 
on the subject. If they were at all 
afraid they would shrink from making 
complaints as to their treatment by the 
warders. Yet complaints by prisoners 
on the question of diet are very rare. A 
great number of prisoners leave our 





prisons in the course of the year 
—something like 105,000 are  dis- 
charged—and I should like to know how 


many Members of this House have re- 
ceived any authentic complaints that they 
have suffered from this so-called “ scienti- 
fic starvation” in either our local or con- 
vict prisons. Sir, I have an open mind 
on the subject, and I am not averse to 
considering the point; but I say I have 
no evidence before me, none whatever, of 
any complaints from prisoners in this 
matter, nor was there any in the Report 
of the Committee presided over by my 
right hon. Friend opposite, except on one 
little point, to which I shall have occa 
sion to refer later on. But there is not 
even the shadow of a foundation for the 
complaints and accusations as to “ scien- 
tific starvation” made by some _ hon. 
Members. The hon. Member for South 
Mayo gave us a very harrowing account 
of certain painful cases which he had wit- 
nessed either at Dartmoor or Portland. 
The hon. Member made this statement 
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before the Royal Commission of 1879, and 
he gave the same evidence before the 
Committee presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. As to how 
that evidence was dealt with by them, all 
I can say is that the decision the Com- 
mittee came to—I need not read it all— 
was to the effect that, while it was true, 
as stated in the evidence, that some of the 
prisoners did eat candles, they did so be- 
cause of their desire for more fat than 
the dietary supplied. Since then there 
has been some improvement in the diet. 
But what is, after all, the main fact 
shown in the evidence put before the 
Committee of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite is that out of 180 prisoners who 
were discharged, I think in one year, 97 
had gained weight averaging 7lb., and 
80 had lost weight. Now, Sir, is it pos- 
sible to conceive, looking at the char- 
acter of the men who go into our convict 
prisons—and I am referring now only to 
the convict prisons—that there could be 
anything like “scientific starvation,” 
when you find that out of 180 prisoners 
no fewer than 97 gained in weight an 
average of 7Ib.? 


Mr. DAVITT: Is it not the fact that 
the Royal Commission, presided over by 
Lord Kimberley in 1879, recommended 
an increase in the prison diet? 


*Tup SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes; and what 
they recommended, no doubt, was carried 
out. But I am referring now to the in- 
quiry which established this fact, that 
out of a large number of convicts dis- 
charged in one year there was a very 
large percentage, more than one-half, who 
had absolutely gained 7lb. in weight. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Cork): Were 
these heavy-weight men? 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Many heavy- 
weight men would probably be all the 
better for the loss of some weight. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: The light- 
weight men get plenty to eat, while the 
heavy-weight men do not get half enough. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT : All I can say is, 
there is not that general complaint of 
starvation which is made by _ hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. And although 
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I do not wish to shelter myself 
behind the Committee of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, I must point out 
that they state in their Report that, 
though they have had the evidence of the 
hon. Member opposite before them, and 
have gone into the facts of the case, they 
think it is not necessary to say anything 
about the diet, with the exception of No. 
1. With reference to that No. 1 diet, I 
have looked into the matter and taken 
some medical evidence, and I am inclined 
to think there might be some improve- 
ment made. But I wish to remind the 
House that this diet is only for seven 
days, and it is not desirable to make a 
change, especially in the earlier and short 
sentence period of imprisonment, which 
shall compare favourably with the unfor- 
tunate outdoor circumstances, the out-of- 
prison circumstances, in many cases, of 
persons who might thus be tempted into 
our prisons. It ought not to be a period 
of comparative luxury. The prison 
authorities have full power to increase the 
diet, and from year to year there is a 
constantly increasing disposition on the 
part of the medical officers to see that no 
prisoner is injuriously affected by this 
diet. Sir, with regard to the other diet, 
I am not at all averse to looking into the 
matter. I understand hon. Gentlemen to 
suggest that I might usefully do so, and 
I shall be perfectly prepared to consider 
the matter with an open mind ; although, 
at the same time, I have to say that on 
the first blush of the matter there is no. 
evidence before me to substantiate the 
very strong charges made against either 
our convict or our local prisons. Sir, the 
hon. Member for Waterford made a state- 
ment as to a matter about which I think 
I am a little better informed than he is. 
He gave a very graphic description of the. 
searching of a gang of convicts in one of 
our convict prisons who were going from 
or coming from their work. As I under- 
stand, he said these prisoners were 
searched with their clothes off in the pre- 
sence of their neighbours ; but he is quite 
mistaken. The search of a gang of con- 
victs going to work is conducted exactly 
in the same way as it is in the case of a 
set of free labourers in one of Her 
Majesty’s dockyards. The warders have 
to feel in the pockets and clothes of the 


any articles which they have no right to: 
have, and if there is any suspicion that 
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they have got such articles they are taken 
to their cells and a proper search is made 
there, asit ought tobe made. Again, with 
regard to exercise, the hon. Member made 
a great point of the small amount of out- 
door exercise which is given to the con- 
victs who are engaged in indoor and 
sedentary pursuits in our prison shops. I 
have inquired into that matter since he 
spoke, and I desire to correct the hon. 
Gentleman, for I find that, although he 
is generally very fair in these matters, he 
is quite wrong here. I find that the in- 
variable practice with regard to such con- 
victs is to give them daily exercise of from 
40 minutes to two hours when employed 
in shops inside the boundary wall. When 
employed outside, they are out of doors 
at least one hour, and get exercise at and 
in going to and from their work. Well, I 
think that is a matter on which the hon. 
Gentleman is not right in making such a 
charge against our system. The hon. 
Member for South Mayo said he wished 
that the duties of the Commissioners 
should be more clearly set out, and I 
understand that he wanted what he called 
an independent inspection. Now, Sir, 
the Commissioners are appointed to assist 
the Secretary of State, who is responsible 
for the administration of our prisons, and 
the inspectors are the officers of the Com- 
mission. They are the persons from whom 
the Commissioners get to know whether 
their rules and the rules of the Secretary 
of State are being properly carried out, 
and they are not engaged to interfere to 
protect the prisoners in our prisons. 
The independent security for the 
proper treatment of our prison popu- 
lation lies in the Visiting Committees, 
and I am anxious to extend that 
outside influence. I gladly welcome 
the strengthening of our Visiting Commit- 
tees, but with reference to our convict pri- 
sons, what I am afraid of is that it would 
be difficult to get gentlemen to serve. It 
is not a very pleasant task, but I should 
like to secure the services of those gentle- 
men who are likely to give their time— 
representative men and properly quali- 
fied—to imspect our convict prisons, in 
order to carry out those duties which 
are carried out with great efficiency by 
Visiting Committees in our local prisons. 
I cannot avoid mentioning how extremely 
satisfactory has been the assistance which 
some ladies have given us in this work, 
and how very much we are indebted to 
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the Duchess of Bedford and others. [ 
desire to extend by this Bill such autho- 
rity of inspection as I think ought to be 
given to the Board of Visitors. Some 
thing has been said about plank beds. 
They are the old guard beds introduced 
on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, and I do not think it would 
be possible to dispense with them in the 
first stage of imprisonment; but that 
there might be some relaxation of the 
plank-bed rule—and there has already 
been considerable—after the first short 
period of 28 days, I am not at all pre- 
pared to dispute. Sir, there are several 
other points upon which I might have 
spoken, but I am unwilling to keep the 
House much longer engaged. The ques- 
tion of keeping children out of prison is 
hardly a subject for discussion in connec- 
tion with this Bill; but we are doing 
everything we can, consistently with the 
requirements of administration, to keep 
children out of our prisons. They must, 
unfortunetely, be confined somewhere ; 
but I am confident that the state of 
things so graphically described by the 
hon. Member for Mayo, as to what he 
had seen in an Irish prison, is not now 
possible. The hon. Member spoke of the 
industrialisation of our prisons and the 
abolition of the treadmill. We desire to 
do away, as far as we possibly can, with 
unproductive labour in our prisons, and 
if the hon. Gentleman will look at the 
Report of the Committee, and one or two 
of the recommendations of that Commit- 
tee, I think he will be satisfied that a 
great deal has been done in that direc- 
tion. I agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that it would be desirable, so far as we 
could, that prisoners should be employed 
in work in the open air, in agriculture or 
in gardens; but it is not very easy to 
remove our ‘prisons from the great centres 
of population. There is, first, the ques- 
tion of expense, and the friends of the 
prisoners who desire to visit them would 
probably be the first to complain of the re- 
moval. I think, even if it were desirable 
on other grounds, it would not be possible 
to remove them to any great distance 
from those centres where they are easily 
accessible. Sir, something has been said 
about political prisoners. Well, Sir, for 
the purposes of prison administration, I 
confess I do not know what a political 
prisoner is. A prisoner sent under sen- 
tence to prison has to be treated in 
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accordance with that sentence. The 
nature of the sentence is a question for 
the court which tried the case, and not 
for the prison administration. Sir, I 
should like to say one word about corporal 
punishment. 


Mr. DAVITT: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
not be possible to insert a clause in this 
Bill providing that the treatment of 
political prisoners here should be similar 
to that which they receive in other 
countries. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT : I should like to 
know, in the first instance, what a “ poli- 
tical prisoner” is. He is a person sen- 
tenced under a particular Act of Parlia- 
ment, but that, of course, is a matter for 
the consideration of the court which tried 
the case, and has nothing to do with 
prison administration. What concerns 
the prison authorities is that, if a man is 
sentenced, as a first, second, or third 
class misdemeanant, or sentenced to hard 
labour, he must be treated in _ strict 
accordance with his sentence. But, as I 
have said, I do not know exactly what is 
meant by a “ political prisoner.” Now, as 
so many observations have been made 
about corporal punishment, I desire to 
say a word or two on that subject. It 
is quite true that in Ireland and Scotland 
there is less corporal punishment in local 
prisons, certainly, than there is in 
England. I believe, in fact, that in 
Ireland and Scotland there is no corporal 
punishment in local prisons; and in the 
Irish convict prisons there has been no 
case for several years of corporal punish- 
ment inflicted for insubordination. I am 
not here to give the exact reasons why 
that has been the case, but the fact 
remains. Possibly, the reason may be 
that in Ireland the convicts are not of 
the same violent character as some of 
those in England. In Scotland the 
figures relating to corporal punishment 
in convict prisons are about the same 
as those in England. In our local 
prisons it is .07 per 1,000, and in 
our convict prisons the figure is 4.0 
per 1,000, while in Scotland it is 4.4 for 
the latter, so it comes to pretty much 
the same thing. I know that some hon. 
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Members desire to abolish corporal 
punishment, but I do not think it would 
be safe to do so, especially in the case 
of grave offences. I do not think we are 
ripe for that yet. The House will observe 
that the rules have been very consider- 
ably modified with reference to corporal 
punishment, and the new rules provide 
that corporal punishment shall only be 
inflicted for mutiny or inciting to mutiny, 
for personal violence to an officer of the 
prison, and for any act of gross insubor- 
dination requiring to be repressed by 
extraordinary measures. That is a con- 
siderable reduction of the offences for 
which corporal punishment can be in- 
flicted ; and, with reference to the last 
point, I have strictly intimated to the 
Visiting Committees that refusing to do 
work is not an act of gross insubordina- 
tion. I do think it would be a very good 
thing if we could manage our prisons with- 
out corporal punishment, but at the same 
time we must remember what great ad- 
vances we have been making, and I think 
that if we carefully guard against abuses, 
we shall find that corporal punishment 
discourages a great many of our crimi- 
nal population from acts of violence. 
I hope I have now sufficiently intimated 
to the House my reasons for speaking so 
long. I do not think our present system 
is open to the very grave charges which 
have been made against it. I do not say 
that the system is perfect, but I do say 
that, after an examination by sympa- 
thetic persons. only two or three years 
ago, and on their proposing some sweep- 
ing changes, our prison administrators 
have shown themselves willing to carry 
these changes out to a surprising extent. 
We believe that we can carry out these 
changes, and I am proposing legislation 
to enable still more changes to be made, 
and I believe that if the House will 
pass this Bill, and give to the 
Secretary of State this power, it 
will be doing a great deal to promote a 
more humane administration of our 
prisons, while at the same time it will 
be maintaining that discipline which is 
so necessary to the efficient control of 
the prisoners. I hope that the House 
will not be disposed to continue the 
Debate much longer, and considering that 
really there does not appear to be any 
substantial objection to the Second Read- 
ing, I trust that the Bill will be now 
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given a Second Reading with a view to 
its being discussed upstairs. 


Mr. J. BURNS: Whatever 


sweep- 
ing charges may have been made 
by hon. Members on both sides of 


the House as to the present system, I 
think the speech of the Home Secretary 
has justified them: both the sweeping 
charges of the hon. Member for Mayo and 
the hon. Member for North Devon. It is 
an advantage to the community that men 
like the hon. Member for Mayo should 
be in the House to give the other side 
of the official prison system in England, 
and to put before it the convict system 
from personal experience, and as we have 
had a personal view of the convict sys- 
tem, I ask the indulgence of the House 
while I give the experience of a local 
prisoner in a local prison in London. 
But, first of all, let me say that I must 
dispute one or two of the statements 
made by the Home Secretary. He was 
inclined to challenge the growth of re- 
cidivism. I have only to refer him to 
page 10 of the Departmental Committee’s 
Report, and he will find that the number 
of recidivists ranges from 47 to 79 per 
cent. That fact in itself warrants all 
the wild charges that have been made. 
Then I come to the question as to the 
existence of a great deal of insanity 
in our prisons, and I take the evidence 
of Mr. Ruggles-Brise, and what does he 
say? In answer to Question 10,235, he 
says this— 


“You would say that a large proportion of 
the prison population was mentally weak. I 
think that isso with the bulk of the recidivists. 
I think I should call it ‘moral imbecility.’ 
They are called ‘half-sharps.’” 


So much for the wild charges about in- 
sanity. I now come to the concessions 
made by the Home Secretary, and I am 
rejoiced to hear that there is to be 
no secrecy as to the prison rules, and 
that everything is to be laid upon the 
Table, and when I say “Table,” I inter- 
pret that as being the Table of this 
House. But that only applies, I appre- 
hend, to general rules. Are the special 
rules drawn up by governors, and some- 
times objected to by Visiting Committees, 
also to be tabled; if not, why not? At 
any rate, I sincerely trust that the tabling 
of the general rules will lead to the 
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tabling of the special rules. Well, Sir 
criticism of our prison system, I am glad 
to say, has induced the Home Secretary 
to interpret one of the clauses of this 
Bill as creating a new class of misde- 
meanants, such as Salvationists and anti- 
vaccinationists. [The Secrerary of Srare 
for the Home Department: It does noth- 
ing of the sort. It was the origina! 
intention of the Bill.] Very well, I 
am glad, as other Members are, that 


that clause now makes clear what 
some of us have had a doubt about. 
Then the Home Secretary justified 
the criticism which has been made 
by saying that he is disposed to 


give a remission of sentences down to 
six months, instead of 12 and nine, as 
originally intended ; and then wecome to 
one of the most important matters in 
connection with this Bill, and that is 
the Visiting Committee. I know some- 
thing about the way in which Visiting 
Committees do their duty. At Penton- 
ville, when I had the honour of Her 
Majesty’s hospitality, a warder would 
come in advance, open the door, throw it 
back, and up would come a military- 
looking gentleman, who would put his 
head in and say, “ Any complaints? ”—and 
before you could give an answer he was 
at the next cell. I think, Sir, that a 
magistrate, or any member of a Visiting 
Committee, ought to be able to go to 
any cell, unaccompanied by any prison 
officer, and with the governor standing 
at least six cells away, and then, perhaps, 
the question as to “any complaints” may 
not prove so abortive a farce as it is at 
present. Although the Home Secretary 
has justified the outside clamour for 
prison reform, and some of the sweeping 
charges made in this House as to the 
necessity for still further humanising our 
prison system, curiously enough, he does 
not see it in the same light as I see 
it in. But he told us that out of 2,000 
prisoners under the “Star” class, 20 only 
have come back after they have been put 
into that class. Well, Sir, I am very 
grateful indeed to the Home Secretary 
for having done in that statement more 
to condemn our present prison system of 
treatment than all the wild and sweeping 
charges that have been made from this 
side of the House, because what does it 
prove? It proves that humanitarianism 
pays, and that kindness, even at the 
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eleventh hour, is better than no kindness 
at all. But I say. let us have the kind- 
ness at the third and fourth hour, and 
if more men are put into the star class, 
and if it were applied to misdemeanants 
undergoing shorter terms of imprison- 
ment than it is now applied to, the Home 
Secretary will find that men will not come 
back as they do now. The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us that there are 
very few complaints as to food and short- 
ness of diet. I will tell him the reason 
for it. As a rule, short-sentence prisoners 
are under the impression that the less 
they grumble, and the less they worry 
the warders, the better it will be for them 
in every respect, and besides that, there 
is an inherent disposition on the part of 
the prisoners to take their gruel like 
men. I must say that was my view. I 
did not complain, and I found that, as a 
rule, the prisoners did not care about 
worrying and cavilling at the warders too 
much. No, they do not complain, but 
they are carried from the prison ward 
to the infirmary hospital through short- 
ness of diet, and that is why there are 
so few complaints. Take the percentage 
of men who have been discharged from 
the prison infirmary, sent there because 
they were suffering from weakness and 
debility brought on by shortness of food, 
and then you will see, Sir, where the 
complaints come in. We are asked to 
look at the number of prisoners who gain 
weic¢ht whilst in prison. But the weight 
that a man puts on while in prison is 
not a healthy weight. It very frequently 
takes the form of swelling of legs and 
dropsy. I repeat it is not a healthy 
gaining of weight. Besides, you must 
differentiate. Take the case of a hallt- 
starved man sent to prison, even the star- 
vation diet they get there is better than 
the no diet he had outside. It is most 
unfair to say that these men are evi- 
dence of the fact that prison diet leads 
to gaining weight. You might as well 
put a chicken in solitary confinement, 
put a small portion of gruel and stirabout 
down its throat with a force-pump, and 
point to that as a triumphant example 
of the beauties of such a diet. I am very 
glad that we have moved the Home Secre- 
tary to say that No. 1 Diet will be con- 
sidered. What is No. 1 Diet? I have 
had it. It is six ounces of bread and two 
ounces of oatmeal. I went into prison 
VOL. LVI. [FourtH Series. | 
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with a strong constitution, and I was 
there for six weeks. I never made any 
complaint ; but what is six ounces of 
bread? It is just about as much as 
hon. Gentlemen take with their chop and 
potatoes, and cabbage or spinach; but f 
had the bread only—six ounces at 5.50 
at night, and nothing from then until 
7.45 next morning, an interval of over i4 
hours. I am not ashamed to say that at 
one or two o’clock in the morning I have 
wetted my hands with my spittle, and 
gone down on my hands and knees on 
the asphalted floor in the hope of pick- 
ing up a stray crumb from the meal I 
had had ten hours before. J made no 
complaint ; no other prisoner made com- 
plaint, because thev did not want to ges 
into trouble by worrying the warders and 
being locked upon as fractious prisoners. 
That, Sir, is not the way to reform men. 
If I had not had the Bible to read 
I do not know what I should have done— 
and it wants a certain amount of intelli- 
gence to find consolation even in the Old 
Testament. But if that was so with me, 
what about those prisoners who can 
hardly read and write, and who look 
upon the Bible as being the embodimen: 
of prison life, because many of them only 
see it there, and they do not look upon 
it from the literary and historical and 
religious side; they only regard it as be- 
ing associated with bad treatment. I 
say, Sir, that you have no right to put 2 
strong man into prison and break down 
and enfeeble his constitution, perhaps 
permanently, by No. 1 Diet. Take a man 
who has done, we will say, three years in 
the Brigade of Guards—a_ six-footer— 
who afterwards goes gas-stoking at 6s 64d. 
a day, and who is, perhaps, getting his 
Reserve pay as well. Well, he gets 
drunk, and gets a sentence of seven days’ 
imprisonment. During that time he is 
put on this diet—this big, strong man- 

and the result is that after he comes cut 
he is prevented for two or three weeks 
from going ‘back to his gas-stoking. What 
right has any system to do that? The 
Home Secretary says that he will con- 
sider No. 1 Diet. I would advise him to 
take 24 hours under the Governor of 
Pentonville Prison, have this six ounces 
of bread and two ounces of oatmeal 
made into gruel, and then he will 
alter it at once—not consider it; 
and if that will not convert him 
and the Home Office, may I suggest 
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three days’ solitary confinement, with 
the Under Secretary in the next cell. 
The right hon. Gentleman has promised 
to look into it, and 7 sincerely trust he 
will do it. Now, Sir, to pass from the 
diet to the Visiting Committees and Com- 
missioners, I was glad to hear that the 
right hon. Gentleman said he would wel- 
come outside help—and I am pleased to 
see so many distinguished ladies taking 
an interest in our prison population— 
and I believe that the sympathetic desire 
expressed by the Home Secretary to ex- 
tend that will induce more ladies to take 
an interest in the same direction, and I 
sincerely trust that the Home Secretary 
will allow them all the liberty he oan, 
and, above all, I do plead to him not to 
allow any of the Prison Commissioners 
to do anything tc prevent these ladies 
from freely going into the prisons and 
tempering the brutality of our prison sys- 
tem by the kindly visits of angels in dis- 
guise. Then the Home Secretary referred 
to the plank bed. Well, Sir, the Home 
Secretary is a bulky person, and I am 
not a thin one, and the plank bed is not 
particularly objectionable to a man from 
13 to 17 stone; but take a lean and 
hungry man—a modern Cassius, weigh- 
ing from 8 to 10 stone—who is particu- 
larly thin and has not much to lie upon. 
A person of that sort finds a plank bed 
particularly uncomfortable. In this re- 
spect we find that the present system is 
worse than the old system. Up till 1878 
every prisoner used to have a hammock, 
and the allowance of clothes that he had 
then for his covering was certainly larger 
than it is now. Every prisoner now is 
practically one blanket short, because he 
puts a blanket on top of the plank, 
whereas under the old system he had his 
two blankets and his hammock under- 
neath. I appeal to the Home Secretary 
to abandon the plank bed altogether and 
to revert once more to the hammock. I 
cannot, Sir, allow this Debate to go by 
without giving my views about Prison 
Commissioners, ‘and in so doing I say 
that the modern tendency to remit legis- 
lative duties to permanent officials is 
increasing in the most disastrous way. 
We had an instance of that under the 
Scotch Private Proceduro Bill the other 
night. Now, I do not want to say any- 
thing against the Prison Commissioners, 
but I think already they have too much 
power, and the Governors are too much 
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in their hands. It is true it is 
said. their reports will be supervised by 
the Home Secretary, but the Home Secre- 
tary has not time, even if he has the 
desire which I credit him with, to super- 
vise their reports. Who are these Com- 
missioners! Are they independent 
people? No. Are they impartial? No. 
They are nothing more nor less than 
the highly polished links of the official 
chain of the Home Office. Two of them 
are officials of the Home Office and two 
of them are old soldiers, of whom we 
are not enamoured as prison officials. 
In that view I am not alone, because I 
find that Mr. Tallack is against the em- 
ployment of military men in the prison 
system. The Commissioners ignored the 
overerowding in 1894, although it was 
proved before the Commission. They 
were against the abolition of Diet No. 1. 
They are very reticent upon our silent 
system, and they gave no new, useful, or 
suggestive evidence before the Commis- 
sion, and, above all, although three years 
have passed since the Committee 
reported, yet the Home Secretary has 
been obliged to tell us that there are 
still 900 small corrugated cells to three 
prisons. What have these Commis. 
sioners been doing in the meantime? 
Let us go farther, and judge what the 
Commissioners have done since the 
report of the Committee. What have 
they done with regard to punishment? 
I will quote one case. A man named 
Cox was sentenced at Gloucester to 12 
months’ imprisonment, and that sentence 
expired in 12 months, and he was dis- 
charged in December, 1897. Owing to 
bad treatment, the local people say owing 
to insufficient diet, he was so brutaliged 
and demented that four days after the 
expiration of his sentence he went up- 
stairs to the bed in which his three little 
children were asleep, and, having kissed 
them, went downstairs and cut his throat. 
I believe, as the people of Gloucester 
believe and as his wife believed, that that 
was the result of insufficient diet, and 
the solitary system, and the bad treat- 
ment which the Prison Commissioners 
ought to have revised, but did not. 
Then I will take the case of Edward 
Callock. Discharged from Wandsworth 
in May—he was a lunatic, but was 
treated as a criminal—two days after 
he was released he killed two women in 
Deptford by cutting their heads off. 
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Now, you have no right to liberate 
lunatics in this way. You ought to send 
them to an asylum and give them 
proper treatment, and not give them 
solitary confinement. I feel very strongly 
on this point. What recommendation 
have the Prison Commissioners made in 
matters of this kind! Take, again, one 
of our greatest offenders; take the case 
of Jane Cakebread, convicted 250 times 
where she ought to have been convicted 
not more than twice, and then sent to 
an asylum. She has been to prison 250 
times, and she is a lunatic to-day, and 
has been for the last 15 years. What 
have they done with regard to William 
Onions! I was in Pentonville with this 
man; he has been in prison 175 times. 
He comes to see me every time he comes 
out of prison, and if he would go and see 
the Home Secretary once I am perfectly 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that he should never go to 
prison again. There is a kindly relation 
between Onions and myself, because on 
one occasion, when at exercise, he pulled 
an eight-ounce loaf of bread from out of 
the seat of his trousers, and I ate it. 
Ah! and so would you have done, gentle- 
men, if you had had the chance. Now, 
I know the man, and I venture to predict 
that if he is constantly treated as he has 
been treated, and is being treated, in 
prison—this man has never once com- 
mitted any theft; his convictions have 
been generally for drunkenness or 
assaults upon the police—if this treat- 
ment is continued towards him this man 
will become so maddened and brutalised 
that there is a strong probability, in my 
opinion, that he will fellow the examples 
of the other two prisoners I have referred 
to and commit some horrible crime. 
Then there is the case of Gilbert, the 
Covent Garden porter. Never once has 
he committed any theft, yet he has been 
in prison for 15 years. Those are three 
instances. I want to know what repre- 
sentation the Prison Commissioners have 
made to the Home Secretary as to these 
persons, and | find they have made abso- 
lutely none. I say those gentlemen are 
unfitted for the post they occupy, and 
I would suggest to the Home Secretary 
that he should nominate a Prisons Board, 
such as thero is in France and other 
countries, composed of scientific men, 
who would have an opportunity of 
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revising the reports of the Prison Com- 
missioners. Why do I say that! Look at 
this case. In Wandsworth Prison, in my 
own district, on the 3rd February, 1898, 
was a lad sentenced to seven days. It 
was a first offence, and the poor lad, 
going to chapel, forgets his Bible, and 
for that he is sent back to the punish- 
ment cell to three days’ bread and 
water. Now, I see no sense in this Bill ; 
no evidence of change on the part of the 
Commissioners. I sincerely trust the 
Home Secretary will do everything in his 
power to create an independent Prisons 
Board, which would strongly supervise 
the Prison Commissioners. If you go to 
Holloway Gaol to-morrow morning you 
will see from 16 to 20 lads exercising 
there. Now, in the first place, those 
boys ought not to be there at all; they 
ought to be in a reformatory, but you 
send them there and lock at them after 
they have been there a week or 4 fort- 
night ; look at the dark line under the 
eyes, and look at the hanging lip and 
the vacant look. You do not want to 
go to the prisoners and ask them. Go 
to the first warder that you see, and he 
will tell you that stone walls do a prison 
make, and iron bars a cage. These boys 
by their own hand are slowly but surely 
making themselves physical wrecks and 
mental imbeciles. Go to Denver, and 
see the same class of boys there working 
contentedly and happily under a matron. 
One of the most pleasant things that I 
have seen in my life was boys, saved 
from crime by the better system in force 
at Denver Prison, coming back to their 
old matron with large bouquets. which 
they had gathered on the mountain side 
and brought as a testimony to her for 
having been treated differently to the 
way in which boys are treated in an 
English prison. I have been speaking 
to various warders and prisoners, and 
those who work amongst prisoners, for 
the last two months upon this Bill, and 
the universal opinion is that the central- 
ised system as carried on in our prisons 
is the least humane of all. The Visiting 
Committees are more formal, and take 
less time and less interest in the 
prisoners. I hope the Visiting Commit- 
tees in the future will have more power ; 
what is the use of them if they are only 
to say “Yes” or “No” to what the 
Government does? What is the use of 
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having a Board of Prison Commissioners 
in the Home Office! What we want is 
an independent Prisons Board. that shall 
keep the Home Office authorities in 
check where they are wrong. Let me 
ask the Home Secretary what he pro- 
poses to do upon the subject of the diet. 
Unimpeachable medical testimony says 
that the diet, in the first place, is not 
sufticient, and, what is worse, is unnutri- 
tious, and we all know that 60 or 70 per 
cent. cf our prisoners die of tuberculosis, 
and all doctors agree that an unnutritious 
diet will make for that disease. The 
Prison Commissioners are not inclined 
to alter that themselves, because on the 
Commissioners’ Report they pledge them- 
selves against the abolition of the 
No. 1 Diet. How is the Home Secretary 
going to deal with the silent system? I do 
net ask that with regard to the prisoners 
alone, but to the warders also. You 
have no right to take men from the 
outside ranks of labour and subject them 
for 10 hours to the silent system to the 
extent they are now subjected. Then 
take the prisoners. I think it is 
extremely brutal to put a man to a long 
term of imprisonment, as you do subject 
them to by this silent system. Involun- 
tarily they break the rule. One of the 
premonitory symptoms of imbecility is 
to chatter. Go to Holloway and Penton- 
ville, and you will see them do so, and 
then they are taken up by a warder and 
put on punishment diet. That ought to 
be stopped. I believe the difference in 
the condition between the outside popu- 
lation and the prison population can be 
traced, where it is not due to the 
food, to the silent system. The tread- 
wheel is still at Wandsworth. The crank 
is still at work, mentally and physically 
injuring the men at work upon it, and 
until the mill and the crank are done 
away with, the number of immature boys 
and invalid men who are in our prisons 
ought not to be allowed to work upon 
them. The Home Secretary has said 
that prisons should not be made too 
comfortable. I do not want to see the 
prisons in England like that of Denver ; 
that is going a little too far, but the 
diet should be altered. Look at the diet 
there; it is ?lb. of meat, lb. vegetables, 
and Ilb. bread, and occasionally that is 
varied by a fruit diet. Contrast that 
with the diet of the convict at Dartmoor. 
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It is no wonder that he should go mad,, 
because there in that bleak place they 
have not enough to keep body and soul 
together. There are two ways of deter- 
ring crime at Elmira. Eighty per cent. 
cf the prisoners who go out on parole 
never come back to that or any other 
penitentiary. I find at the great indus- 
trial school at Redhill that 90 per cent. 
of the lads do well, and never come back. 
When I visited the Iowa Penitentiary I 
found that 91 prisoners let out on parole 
never came back at all. We find these 
things done in other countries, but the 
Prisons Commissioners ignore that alto- 
gether, and we have not the slightest 
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humane suggestion from them upon 
the subject. Take the case of the 
prison buildings. There is no coun- 
try in the world where they have 


such depressing and monotonous prison 
buildings as here. The outside is bad 
enough; but I will deal with the 
inside, as it affects the prisoner. [ 
think that the old cell was better than 
the new one. In the old cell you had 
something like decent sanitary accom- 
modation provided for the prisoner. I 
am sorry to talk about these details, but 
we must. In Pentonville Prison you 
have a cell 10 feet by 8, and you 
have no light coming in at the back and 
no light at the front. In the winter 
time there is a little gas jet in front of 
your cell. What do you find at night 
time? At night time those sanitary con- 
veniences that a prisoner ought to have 
access to outside his cell are denied him. 
Under the old system the convenience 
used to be inside; and if the convenience 
is properly trapped and there is plenty 
of water, that is a system I would 
advise the Home Secretary to revert to. 
In a warm night in July or August, when 
the diet affects a man with chronic 
diarrhoea, these poor prisoners are con- 
fined for 12 or 14 hours in their cells, 
which, as Oscar Wilde says in his splen- 
did poem, makes the prison cell a foul, 
dark latrine. I now come to exercise. | 
believe they are insufficiently exercised, 
especially the young. Some say you 
cannot have too much exercise. If it is 
wanted you might get your warders, line 
them up in the corridor, and give the 
prisoners an hour’s physical drill. The 
warders would like it, and you would 
mentally and physically do a lot of good 
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#o the prisoners. Now I come to the 
chapel. What do I find? I don’t know 
what the general experience of chapel is, 
but I will te!l you mine. I have been to 
sea, and I know what the language of the 
forecastle is. I have heard swearing. 
but never did [ hear language such as I 
have heard come from prisoners in the 
chapel of one of Her Majesty’s gaols. 
You don’t get the type of man who can 
talk to a prisoner, but rather a man who 
will talk at them. The language I have 
heard is something terrible. There are 
more punishments for talking than for 
any other thing in all the previous 
week’s work. My advice is to dispense 
with some of the duller parsons. I hope 
also that the Home Secretary will pro- 
vide the prisoners with as much labour 
as possible. The old-fashioned prejudice 
on the part of trades unions against 
prison labour has died out. Nothing 
gave me greater pleasure than the deci- 
sicn at Belfast some years ago that prison 
Jabour was necessary for prisoners and 
should be extended. There need be no 
fear on that point. I have seen in the 
exercise ground of the prison these pro- 
fessional enemies of society, as they have 
been called—these derelict human beings 
—and they have been there often because 
society has been cruel and unjust to them, 
first making them criminals, and then 
punishing them. What do you find? 
Instead of men being educated, robust, 
and healthy, as in some of the American 
prisons, they are perpetually put on 
punishment diet and subjected to brutal 
monotonous confinement. You find in 
the Report of your Committee that— 

“The fact that the great increase of the 
general population does not carry with it a 
further addition to crime suggests at once that 
the spread of education, improved dwellings 
and sanitation, and more favourabie conditions 
of living have reduced crime.” 


That is true. But why not give the 
prisoner the benefit of that spread of edu- 
cation which is now denied him? Why 
don’t you appeal to his better self; why 
don’t you improve the dwellings in which 
he is housed ; why don’t you abolish this 
loathsome sanitation which is in every 
prison in London? I am one of a body 
that looks after 16,000 pauper lunatics 
and 1,000 industrial schoolboys, and what 
do we find? We find that in proportion 
as we have changed cur modern lunatic 
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asylums from the old prison-like Bastilles 
in which lunatics used to be treated, 
and erected buildings on healthy sites, 
and given them entertainments and 
museums, the proportion of patients dis- 
missed as cured has increased. The 
result of this progressive treatment in 
the treatment of lunatics has been that 
in nine years there has never been an 
abuse brought to the notice of the 
London County Council regarding the 
management of those 16,000 pauper 
lunatics on its hands. If this can be 
done for lunacy, why cannot it be done 
for prisoners whose crime is only a phase 
of lunacy? But it cannot be done under 
your present system, because it is a cruel 
system imposed upon us by old-fashioned 
ideas, based upon cruelty and repression, a 
system carried out by military men, who, 
however good soldiers they may have 
been, are bad doctors and worse re- 
formers. I ask the Home Secretary to 
recognise that he will never get rid of 
crime until this is radically reformed. 
He will never reduce crime by substituting 
four ounces of gruel for two ounces of 
gruel. You will never morally improve a 
criminal by first dehumanising him, and 
then starving him into the condition of a 
brute. I have seen the effects of this 
brutalising system upon the poorest of 
this country. Iam glad I went to prison, 
because men like myself and the hon. 
Member for South Mayo can give another 
side to the aspect of things presented by 
the optimistic reports that are carried 
to the Home Office, and which I trust 
the House will not take for gospel. I 
hope that every rule made by the Govern- 
ment will be subjected to Parliamentary 
criticism, and that every rule shall be 
laid upon the Table; that this Bill— 
weak and insignificant skeleton of a Bill 
though it is—is the first instalment of a 
radical change in our prison system, and 
that the House will say once and for 
ever that no good can be done by appoint- 
ing military men who have made prison 
a curse, and made every man miserable 
who has come under their domination. 


*Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : 
I should like to point out that in the state- 
ment which has been drawn up and cir- 
culated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite it is stated that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Leeds as to association has been carried 
out. Without absolutely controverting 
that, I may say that there are three ways 
in which the recommendation may be 
avoided, in regard to the possibility of the 
prisoners associating: first, in the prison 
van ; then, after arrival, while waiting for 
examination ‘by the doctor; and again, 
when waiting for the bathe We may 
be right or wrong in desiring to pre- 
vent prisoners associating one with 
another, learning signs, and making 
assignations for meeting when they 
come out. I believe the system is 
right that tries to avoid that, and it 
seems to me a great pity that, with all your 
arrangements to prevent prisoners com- 
municating one with another, you should 
leave these three large gaps by which 
prisoners may escape from your control. 
Most hon. Members will recognise and 
welcome the fact that the new code of 
rules will be of a less unyielding charac- 
ter than was the old code, and I am glad 
to see that the Government speak of the 
“unyielding character” of the old rules. 
Sir, I should like to make a special 
plea in favour of more useful work 
being given to the prisoners. I 
should also like to say that Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies do not seem to be suffici- 
ently in communication with the gover- 
nors of gaols. Would it not be possible 
to increase the facilities for communi- 
cation, so that governors would be told 
what would be a useful industry to teach 
prisoners? They might make recom- 
mendations to the prison governors, and 
thus some industry for which there is a 
particular demand outside might be 
taught to the prisoner. It would be 
useful to have some system of 
organisation among the various Pri- 
soners’ Aid Societies. For instance, 
there is one in York and another in Lon- 
don, and others in different parts of the 
country, and they have no communi- 
cation one with another. Would it not 
be possible to have some annual confer- 
ence of these societies, similar to the 
Poor Law Conference of Boards of Guar- 
dians? They might, by taking counsel 
together, learn what would be the most 
useful course to pursue. What do you 
find now? You find industries being 
Mr. Tennant. 








taught in gaols which are not only useless 
in themselves, but are most hurtful. 
Take the case of women who are in gao} 
for drunkenness. In the first place they 
ought not to be in gaol; but that, I 
admit, is another question. They are put 
to laundry work; and it is well knowr 
that habits of drunkenness are contracted 
with great ease in laundries, as the supply 
of beer is commonly a part of the 
pay. Owing to the great heat of the 
laundry, habits of drinking are most 
common among the women, and to teach 
women, who are in prison for drunkenness, 
laundry work seems a form of madness. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that the work of the lady visitors is of 
great value. I should like to ask him if 
he would consider the advisability of 
adding to the Prison Inspectors a woman 
inspector. I am sure cases have arisen 
in which women inspectors would be of 
creat advantage. Matrons and female 
warders often feel that when the inspector 
comes round it is difficult to talk to him 
about many little things ; and these little 
things are often really important. I 
should like to mention also the import- 
ance of the treatment of women with 
infants. In that respect the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee have not been 
carried out, and for a reason that seems 
to be a very paltry reason. Women who 
have infants are sent into cells which are 
made for one person, and not for two; 
consequently the area of space is insuffi- 
cient, and the sanitary conditions are 
bound to be unsatisfactory. Then those 
women are not allowed to join with others 
in their work. They can have no exercise 
except that of trailing round an asphalte 
path—which is no exercise at all. Tf 
a woman cannot get sufficient exercise 
it stands to reason she is not in a fit 
condition to nurse her infant, and the 
result of the present system is that infants 
are half-starved on account of the ill- 
health of the mother ; and because also oi 
the fact that inhuman mothers, in prison 
sometimes for cruelty to the very child 
with whom they are locked up, take them- 
selves the supplementary basin of milk 
ordered for the infant. Again, it seems tu 
be a wrong system, whether the mother 
is good or bad, under which a child is 
cooped up with its unfortunate moilier 
for eight or nine months, and then, the 
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medical officer suddenly says that the 
child must be taken away. Sir, that 
seems to me to be a very distressing 
thing. If the right hon. Gentleman 
considers the distress of the good mother, 
who is denied the consolation of work ; 
who is not allowed to go to church ; who 
has been with the child so long that she 
must necessarily have become absorbed 
in it—if, I say, the right hon. Gentleman 
considers it, the distress of the mother 
must be something terrible to contem- 
plate. If you want to make the prison 
system a preventive as well as a curative 
system you ought to make the children 
healthy. There ought to be a créche, and 
a nursery warder to look after the chil- 
dren, so that the woman can go to her 
work and to church. She could see her 
infant at regular periods. Larger cells 
are required, as well as better food; 
and if you want to make your system 
really effective you ought to ensure that 
the children grow up strong, because if 
the body is not fit to cope with the 
struggle for existence it stands to reason 
that the child, in its turn, will become 
a criminal, and will swell the already 
alarming proportion of the criminal 
population. 


Read a second time without a Division. 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Cones, Birmingham, Bordes- 
ley): I beg to move that the Bill be 
referred to the Grand Committee on Law. 


*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) : Before the House adjourned 
the Under Secretary for the Home 
Office had moved that this Bill which 
the House has just read a second time 
should be committed to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law. Now, Sir, I object to 
this Bill being committed to the Grand 
Committee, and I desire to explain to the 
House the grounds of my objection. In 
the first place the Grand Committee is 
as rigidly bound by rules of procedure 
as this House is, and the rules are sub- 
stantially the same. That is to say, it 
would be only open to many of us on this 
side who feel strongly in regard to this 
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Bill. to move formal Amendments to the 
text of the Biil, and the discussion would 
of course be rigidly confined to the sub- 
stance of the Amendment. Now, Sir, it 
does seem to me that if these things are 
so, then the Grand Committee is not the 
proper Committee to which to commit 
this Bill. Sir, this Bill, as the late Home 
Secretary said in some weighty words a 
few moments ago, is one of the most im- 
portant Bills that has ever come before 
this House, and, therefore, I think that 
the Committee to which it is to be 
referred ought not to be bound by strict 
technical rules, but to have what, per- 
haps, I may describe as a free hand in 
dealing with this Bill. Mr. Speaker, if 
this Bill goes before the Grand Com- 
mittee there will be no opportunity to 
take any evidence. Now, I do think that 
the Committee to which this Bill is 
committed ought to have power to take 
evidence, and to collect. information from 
any source which in the opinion of the 
Committee may be likely to afford it 
assistance. In particular, Sir, I should 
like an opportunity to be given to the 
Chairman of the Prisons Board to appear 
before the Committee to which this Bill 
will be committed, and to explain the 
system which he represents. It may be 
that we have unjustly formed unfavour- 
able impressions of what that system is. 
If that is so, I think nothing but good 
would result from giving the Chairman 
of the Prisons Board an opportunity 
of explaining and defending himself, in 
face of what would be, I may say, a 
courteous, but at the same time a criti- 
cal body. But there is a still more im- 
portant consideration which, I think. 
amply justifies my opposition to this Bill 
going before the Grand Committee. If 
this Bill goes before the Grand Commit- 
tee there would be no opportunity of 
dealing with the rules. The rules are 
referred to in the Bill, but they are not 
part of the Bill, and it must be obvious 
to the House that the main effect which 
the Bill will produce will depend upon 
the rules. What does the Government 
propose to do with regard to those rules? 
It proposes to lay them on the Table of 
the House for 30 days, and if within those 
30 days either House of Parliament pre- 
sents to Her Majesty an address against 
the rules then no further proceedings 
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will be taken thereon. This is no new 
proceeding, although, perhaps, to inex- 
perienced Members of the House it may 
appear plausible. But we know what it 
means. Ji is by no means unusual to 
provide in an Act of Parliament that 
rules shall be laid on the Table for 30 
days, and Members who are interested 
in them have to find, as best they may, 
rome mity of discussing them. 
In practice, however, the only cpportu- 
nity is after Twelve o’clock at night. 


ed 
y 


"1 44 
oppor 


But it would be monstrous to ask 
the House of Commons to. discuss 
such rules as these after Twelve 
o'clock. The late Home Secretary, the 
right hon. Member for East Fife. 
seemed to think that there was some 


opportunity of discussion presented to 
the House of Commons by this Bill 
and he drew attention to the fact that 
the House of Commons may object, not 
only to the rules en bloc, but to any part 
of them. It is true the House of Com- 


mons might object to any particular part | 


of these rules, but what the House of 
Commons will not be able to do, as I 
understand, will be to intreduce anything 
into the rules. The House may object 
to what in the rules, but it 
will have no opportunity, according to 
this plan, of introducing anything. Many 
improvements have been suggested by 
hon. Members with experience, and the 
inference is that there are many provi- 
sions they would desire to introduce into 
these rules. I think, also, that it would 
not be practicable for the Honse in its cor- 
porate capre ty, orevenina Conmittze of 
the whole House, to deal with these rules. 
What the House of Commons cannot do 
directly, however, it can do by legislation, 
and I think this is a proper occasion to 
delegate the duty of going through these 
rules to a Select Committee. Of cours: 
that will take time, but time does not 
seem to be a very precious commodity 
with the Government this Session. I am 
sure, however, there are Members on 
both sides of the House who would not 
begrudge any time or any labour 
which might result in the improve- 
ment of our present system. After 
all, for whatever is wrong in the 
present administration, the real re- 
sponsibility rests, not with the Prisons 
but with this House. 
Those who support the Bill have spoken 
Mr. Pickersgill, 
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of what they describe as its quality of 
elasticity, by which they mean that, 
whereas the old rules were part of the 
Statute and could not be altered without 
the consent of Parliament, it is now pro- 
posed that the rules shall be made by 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. I do not 
wish to incorporate these rules in an 
Act of Parliament. I think there is a 
good deal in what has been said by hon. 
Members in favour of the supposed 
elasticity of this proposal, but I 
want the House of Commons, through its 
Committee, to have an opportunity of 
going carefully through the whole of 
rules. This is an entirely excep- 
tional occasion. What is the House to 
be asked to do by the Home Secretary?! 
The House is about to be asked by the 
Home Secretary to adhere to rules which 


these 


were originally framed in 1865, and 
have undergone substantially very little 


alteration. The very statement of that 


propesition shows how absurd and 
‘how fantastical it is. It is obvious 
that in the 33 years which have 


elapsed—equivalent to the lifetime of a 
whole generation—we have made great 
progress in every other Department of 
the State. Why, then, should we be con- 
with stagnation in our prison sys 
and in that alone? I think if the 
» is really, and not merely nomi- 

to discharge the responsibility 
2 lies upon it, it must accept the 
Amendment which I propose to make to 
the Resolution which has been submitted 
irem the Treasury Bench, and refer this 
Bill to a Select Committee as against a 
Grand Committee. I, therefore, move— 
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* That the Bill be committed to a 
Committee, and that the draft Prison 
also be referred to the same Committee.” 


J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
I desire to support this Amend- 
but I feel sure that the 
admirable spirit shown by the Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs in all that 
regards the treatment of prisoners will 
ensure that the proper course is taken. 
It is only by sending this Bill to a Select 
Ccmmittee that the House can give effect 
to the general good-will that } 
shown upon both sides towards this pro- 
posal for prison reform. I have a 
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special reason for supporting this pro- 
posal, and that is that I do not find in 
the Bill itself, or in the rules, anything 
like an adequate treatment of the great 
question of education in the prisons. I 
hope I am not out of order 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid the hon. 
Member is speaking on the Bill, and not 
en this Motion. 


Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): May I draw attention to the 
fact that there are not 40 Members 
present? 





[The necessary number of Members 
having returned—] 


Mr. YOXALL resumed: I desire that 
this Bill shall go to a Select Committee in 
order that those rules which refer to the 
scholastic treatment of prisoners shall 
receive that attention which they cannot 
receive from a Grand Committee. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: I find that the 
Prisons Bill of 1877 was discussed 
in a Committee of the Whole House, 
and I think the House ought either 
to follow that example or adopt the 
suggestion that this Bill 
to a Select Committee. 


should go 
If the Bill goes 
to a Select Committee it will take up 
too much time, and the rules will not 
be improved in accordance with the 
intention of the Home Secretary. I 
trust the Under Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs will accept the Amendment 
and allow this Bill, which has been unani- 
mcusly accepted in all parts of the House, 
to go to a Select Committee. 

*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: This is 
a Bill which is specially suited for a 
Grand Committee, and to send it to a 
Select Committee would be a mistake, 
because after the procedure there it 
would have to go through the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. The 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green ad- 
mitted that the Bill would occupy a 
great deal of time, and if it is to go 
through the process the hon. Member 
advocates, I fear there will be a great 
danger as to whether it will pass. See- 
ing, therefore, that there is no necessity 
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to send the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and seeing that it is specially suited for 
a Grand Committee, and, moreover, as 
the Government wish to get it passed as 
speedily as possible, I think it should be 
sent to a Grand Committee. The hon, 
Member for Bethnal Green seems to have 
lost sight of the fact that the Bill and 
the rules are founded on the report of a 
Committee that has sat for a long time, 
has given most of its attention to this 
subject, and has made a most exhaustive 
inquiry. The Bill is founded on that 
report, yet, as far as I can gather from 
the speech of the hon. Member, he wishes 
to have another inquiry of the same 
kind, and one which will occupy a great 
deal of time. With regard to the 
“quality of elasticity” to which refer- 
ence has been made, it is certainly 
intended that the rules can be changed 
as often as experience shall show to be 
necessary, and whenever there is & 
change it will come before Parliament, 
which would thus have not a shadowy 
but a real control over the rules. I hope 
the House will allow the Bill to go 
to a Grand Committee, so that it may 
speedily become law, and may not be 
subjected to the danger of going to a 
Select Committee. , 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): Before the House disposes of this 
question there is one consideration to 
be kept in mind. We seem to have for- 
gotten the purpose for which Grand Com- 
mittees, as they now prevail, were first 
instituted, or, at all events, the purpose 
which was in the minds of Members when 
the present system of Grand Committees 
vas established. Nobody ever pretended 
that a Grand Committee was anything 
more than a necessary evil in the then 
circumstances of the House ; nobody ever 
pretended that a Grand Committee was 
a better tribunal for discussing a Bill 
than a Committee of the whole House; 
and on all sides of the House the admis- 
sion was made, when Grand Committees 


were established 10 years ago, tit the 


devolution of business absolutely by the 
Hcuse to a Committee of the House was 
a procedure not unattended with dangers, 
examples of which can be found in 
America, and in every State of that 
confederation. What I wished to 
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point out, however, is that there is 
no excuse in the circumstances of 
the present Session for referring any 
Bill whatever to a Grand Committee. 
I have no particular love for the alterna- 
tive proposal of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bethnal Green to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and I do not think there is any excuse 
in the circumstances of the present 
Session for withdrawing the Bill from 
the Committee of the whole House, and 
referring it to a Grand Committee, as 
proposed by the Government. Where is 
the flood of business this Session? There 
is plenty of time for dealing with this 
Bill in the ordinary way, and I would 
‘suggest that a compromise might be 
resorted to. Let both Motions be with- 
drawn: If my hon. and learned friend 
withdraws his Motion, I understaad the 
Government will withdraw theirs, and 
the Bill will then be left to the con- 
sideration of the whole House. I urge 
the House to be true to the principle 
upon which Grand Committees were 
originally established, and only send Bills 
to a Grand Committee when the Com- 
mittee of the whole House has no time 
to deal with it. 


ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
Mr. Speaker, I would remind the 
Secretary that the Bill of 1865 
the responsibility of the 
Government of that day, relegated, so far 
as the rules were concerned, and, there- 
fore, so far as the Bill was concerned, to 
a Select Committee. I cannot heip 
expressing my entire concurrence with 
the view expressed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Battersea, that it is desirable 
that the Bill should be sent to a Commit- 
tee of Members of this House, chosen on 
account of the interest they take in this 
Measure, and their knowledge—their 
special knowledge—of matters dealing 
with prison discipline. Now, if this Bill 
goes before the Grand Committee on 
Law, it will, it is said, go before a body 
specially constituted for the consideration 
of this subject. I entirely deny that. 
It is nominally a strong body, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is always difficult to 
secure the attendance of a quorum of the 
Committee. A large number of members 
Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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of the Committee are members of 
my profession, and are precluded from 
attending the Committee owing to the 
time at which it is held. The public 
spirit of not one of them, unless it be the 
Attorney General, is influenced by 
pecuniary considerations. [Cries of “No, 
no!” | I am simply speaking cf the 
Attorney General as an officer of the 
Crown, and not with any disrespect. He 
is one of the most public-spirited repre- 
sentatives of this House. It is his duty 
to attend the Committee, but we find 
that the other members of the Commit- 
tea are conspicuous by their absence. 
My point is, that the Committee on Law 
consists of between 20 and 30 members, 
that there is the utmost difficulty in 
securing the attendance of members, 
and that the men who do attend, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a few who may 
be extremely interested in the Measure 
before the Committee, are goaded there 
by the greatest pressure, so as to secure 
a quorum. Over and over again you 
hear the Chairman of the Committee 
entreating members to remain, in order 
to prevent it collapsing. I say that that 
is not a satisfactory tribunal to refer this 
Bill to, and that it should come before 
a Committee of the whole House. 


Mr. ‘B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened attentively to 
the arguments by which the Amendment 
of my hon. and learned friend the Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green has been sup- 
ported, and I have been astonished at the 
irrelevance of those arguments, which 
seem to me to go rather in the opposite 
direction. The hon. Member for Dundee 
has suggested that this Bill had better 
Committee of the 
House, as distinguished from the proposal 
of the Government that it should be 
referred to the Grand Committee on Law, 
and the proposal of my hon. and learned 
Friend opposite is that it should be sent 
to a Select Committee. I do not think 
the question before the House is the 
Committee to which the Bill should be 
referred ; the question is, Does the House 
desire that the Bill should pass? If the 
House does desire that it shoulda pass, 
then it seems to me that the only hope 
of its passing is to refer it, as the Govern- 
ment propose, to the Grand Committee 
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on Law. 
a member 


I have not the honour of being 
of that Committee, but 
I am a member of the Standing 
Committee on Trade, and I do not 
acknowledge that it is the particular 
duty cf one member more than another 
of any Standing Committee to attend 
that Standing Committee. It is the duty 
of every member to attend, and I do not 
think the argument that some members 
do not attend is at all against this Bill 
being referred to the Grand Committee 
on Law. The hon. and learned Member 
opposite said there is nothing in the 
rules referring to education. That 
is not a grievance which could or 
would be redressed by its being 
referred to a Select Committee. The 
rules will come _ before Parliament, 
and if an Address is presented to Her 
Majesty’s Government finding fault with 
any part of these rules, clearly it will 
not be more the duty than it will ke 
the interest of the Home Secretary to 
take cire that the new rules shall 
redress those grievances. I believe that, 
unless the Bill be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, there is not a 
ghost of a chance—absolutely no hope— 
of it passing into law. I, therefore, hope 
the Government will stand firm to their 
decision in the matter. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
I am afraid there is some danger of our 
confusing two separate issues in this dis- 
cussion. There is a good deal to be 
said in favour of a Select Committee, and 
also in favour of a Grand Committee, 
but the reason which I understand has 
been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bethnal Green for the refer- 
ence of the Bill to a Select Committee 
is that, if that course is adopted, it will 
enable the rules to be discussed. My 
hon. and learned Friend knows that the 
Select Committee would have exactly the 
same rights as the Grand Committee 
with regard to the discussion of the rules, 
unless the second Amendment is carried. 
That is, I understand, the position. It 
the Select Committee were agreed upon, 
without the second Amendment of my 
hon. and learned Friend being adopted, 
the Select Committee would have no 
more right to discuss the rules than the 
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Grand Committee. Very well, then, the 
point at issue between the Government. 
and ourselves on these Benches is 
whether the rules should come before the 
Committee or not. I do not know how 
far the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department is authorised to speak for 
the Government at the present moment 
in the absence of his Chief, but I suppose 
he is in a position to deal with this 
matter. Anybody who has listened to 
the Debate must know that the Debate 
has been directed very largely, at any 
rate. from these Benches, not merely to 
the changes in the law which the Bill 
proposes, but to the rules. In taking 
that course, we were followed by both 
the late Home Secretary and the present 
Home Secretary, the greater part of 
whose speeches were devoted to the ques- 
tion of the rules. I put it to the Govern- 
ment: Can we have anything like an 
adequate discussion of the proposals of 
the Government as to prison manage- 
ment unless the rules are also discussed? 
I understand, from the little conversation 
which is taking place between the Under 
Secretary and the Attorney General, that 
they will urge that the Bill in its present 
form does bring the rules before the 
House of Commons. But that is not our 
point. These rules will not come up for 
discussion in the present Session of 
Parliament ; they cannot come up for 
discussion until next Session. We con- 
tend that this Bill ought not to be passed 
into law until we have had an oppor- 
tunity of introducing into the Bill a 
change in the rules with regard to the 
treatment of convicts. What I suggest, 
therefore, is that the Government should 
agree to refer to the Grand Committee 
the rules as well as the Bill. If the 
Government will undertake to do that, I 
would strongly urge my hon. and learned 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I may point out to 
the hon. Member that the only method 
of referring the rules to a Committee 
would be that suggested by the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green. The Stand- 
inc’ Committees are only the creatures of 
a Standing Order, and are expressly 
created for the purpose of considering 
Bills, and nothing else. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: In that case, 1 


can only support my hon. and learned 
Friend’s Amendment. I cannot under- 
stand why the Government should resist 
this proposal. I am sure that, if the 
“Government will meet us in this matter 
with regard to the rules, we shall be 
only too delighted to facilitate the pass. 
ing of this Bill. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
Mr. Speaker, I would point out to 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
that there is sufficient opportunity for 
discussing the rules in principle 
Clause 4, which provides that rules shall 
be made. Amendments could be moved 
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or empleyment. After the Grand Com- 
mittee has dealt with these general 
principles, the House would be in a 
position to see whether they were em- 
bedied in the rules submitted to the 
House. The Bill ought not to be hung 
up fer another Session by being referred 
Select Committee. 
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Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) : 
The course suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman is an extremely ineffective 
method of criticising the rules. If the 
rules were referred to a Select Committee 
they be discussed thoroughly. 
Under these circumstances, I shall sup- 
port the Amendment. 


could 
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PROCEDURE 
BILL. 


PRIVATE BILL 
(SCOTLAND) 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment to 
Second Reading resumed. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- | 
dee): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I think I 
may venture to repeat, with refe- 
rence to this Bill, the complaint 
made by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Fifeshire, with reference 


to the Bill which has just passed from 
the House. My right hon. Friend com- 
plained that the Prisons Bill had been 
discussed in a discontinuant way, in 
scraps of time which prevented its 
proper consideration by the House. Well, 
Sir, that is the position in which we find 
ourselves with reference to this Bill, 


one which is not less important than | 


the Bill we have just discussed. 
We are now at a late hour of the 
evening resuming the discussion of 
the Second Reading of the Bill. I do not 
know whether the discussion will finish 
this evening, but if not, we shall have 


spread it over three nights in dealing 
I think that, so far 
discussion | 
which | 


with this Measure. 
as the result of the first night’s 
is concerned, there is one fact 


O'Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
asa John Wynford 


Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


| be 


Williams, Jno.Carvell (Notts. ) 

Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 

Yoxall, James Henry 

Duncan 

TELLERS FOR THE Nors—~ 
Mr. Pickersgill and Mr, 
Atherley-Jones. 


stands out in a perfectly clear manner, 


and that is, that while the House at large 
has expressed its sympathy—I will not 
say with the principle of the Bill, because 


| I fail to find a principle in it, but with 


the object at which the Bill professes to 
aimed—nearly every hon. Member 
has agreed in condemning the manner in 
which the Government seeks to attain 
that object. On both sides of the House 
this candid criticism has prevailed, and 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Measure has admitted as much him- 


self, because he told us, the other 
night, that the only recruit he had 


made was the right hon. and learned 
Member for Clackmannanshire; and 
it is a singular and significant fact that 
the only voices raised in praise of this 
Bill have been the voice of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself, the 
present Lord Advocate, and the voice 
of the late Lord Advocate. Whether 
that coincidence is a mere coincidence, 
or whether it is traceable to the origin 
and home of the Bill, is a matter upon 
which the House can form its own 
opinion ; but, Sir, it appears to me that 
the opinion of the House, so far as it has: 
been expressed, is a faithful reflex of 
public opinion in Scotland upon the 
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matter. So far as the great public 
authorities have spoken, their voice also 
is in favour of the object which the 
Government seek to attain, but in con- 
demnation of the method by which they 
seek to reach that object. My right hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate 
spoke in terms which I thought hardly 
worthy of himself, or of the occasion, with 
reference to the Memorandum or Report 
of the Town Clerk of Dundee, Sir Thomas 
Thornton. I do not think the language 
which the right hon. Gentleman applied to 
that document was justified by anything 
contained in the document, nor, con- 
sidering that not one of its arguments has 
been answered, did it seem to me a suit- 
able way of dealing with the subject. I 
would invite those hon. Members who 
have not seen that valuable Report to 
read it before coming to a conclusion on 
this Bill. They will find a most serious 
and severe indictment of the Government 
proposal, and, after all the criticisms con- 
tained in that Report, I will venture to 
say that neither the Lord Advocate in 
charge of the Bill, nor the late Lord 
Advocate who supported it, has said 
anything to weaken the force of Sir 
Thomas Thernton’s argument. Now, Sir, 
T have this difficulty in dealing with this 
Bill, that I doubt whether it is proper 
or prudent to introduce the element of 
nationality into this problem at all. I 
doubt whether you are dealing fairly with 
the subject in attempting to nationalise 
the private Bill procedure of this House. 
There is no element of Home Rule in this 
proposal. Whatever may be thought in 
some parts of Edinburgh about this Bill, 
there is no question of nationality in the 
grievances that are complained of. And 
I do hope that my hon. Friends the repre- 
sentatives of Wales, who are understood 
to be in favour of extending this Bill to 
Wales, will pause before they press the 
question, and _ deliberately consider 
whether the scheme of the Government 
is one that ought to be set up in any part 
of the United Kingdom. They will think 
twice, and three times, I am sure, before 
wishing such a Bill to be extended to 
Wales. Sir, in the Memorandum, the 
most candid and fair Memorandum, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has prefixed 
to the Bill, the objects are specified in 
four paragraphs ; and I call the attention 
of the House to this most remarkable fact, 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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that the Memorandum does not pretend 
for a moment that either of the two great 
evils of the present system is to be reme- 
died by this Bill. What are all those evils? 
Everybody knows them. The present 
system is too expensive; the present 
system is dilatory. When you have said 
that. I think you have said all that can 
be said in condemnation of the Bill, for 
while the right hon. Gentleman specifies 
what this Bill does, there is not a word 
in the Memorandum to show that this 
Bill will either cheapen private Bill pro- 
cedure in this House, or expedite the 
proceedings of private Bill Committees. 
The two main objects which ought to be 
aimed at by the Government. are not 
pretended to be accomplished by this 
Bill. Now, Sir, followine the same line 
of argument, I venture to say that before 
beginning to deal by legislation with this 
problem the House has powers of its 
own—not by Bill at all, but powers of 
its own—to deal with its own affairs, 
which ought to be exhausted before you 
invoke an Act of Parliament to remedy 
that procedure. Why, Sir, there are 
many things we could do, and which we 
ought to do, before we attempt to set 
up a separate nationality for private Bill 
procedure for any part of the United 
Kingdom. To begin with, we can, by a 
mere order of the House, reduce the exor- 
bitant expense attending the present sys- 
tem. We can, by an order of this House, 
assented to by an order of the other 
House—and as to the assent, I do not for 
a moment doubt that it would be given 
—we can establish one Joint Committee 
of both Houses, instead of two Commit- 
tees; and so get rid by one blow of 
half, or very nearly half, the cost, and 
half the causes of delay in the present 
system. We can by order of this House 
withdraw the exemption, of which I do 
not myself complain, because I have often 
enjoyed the advantage of it, by which a 
very large section of the House is per- 
mitted to abstain from service on private 
Bill Committees, thereby throwing the 
burden on the other section, and adding 
to the causes of delav. We could make 
service on private Bill Committees, if we 
so thought fit, compulsory. on the whole 
House; and that, again, we could do 
without invoking the aid of legislation. 
And, further, if we must have legislation, 
why should we not face this problem, 
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this question: whether among the powers 
which must now be sought by private 
Bills in both Houses, there are not some 
which could be devolved directly upon 
the public authorities which seek them, 
without compelling them to come to this 
House at all, or compelling them to 
go to any other tribunal whatever. 
Surely we ought to begin by diseri- 
minating between what the Bill calls 
Parliamentary powers, and set aside, 
if we can, these which ought to devolve 
automatically upon the great public 
authorities, and those which cannot be 
given without some sort of Parliamentary 
sanction. Well, Sir, if we did all that, 
we should then be in a position to con- 
sider what should be done as to parts of 
the United Kingdom, whether in Scot- 
land, Wales, or Ireland, and I do not 
know why we should not say parts of 
England, because if a grievance exists 
it is common to the extreme south-west 
and the extreme north of England, in 
extent equal to that to which it exists in 
Scotland. If you took these preliminary 
proceedings, then, after first cleaning our 
own House, we could sit down and con- 
sider whether a proposal such as the right 
hon. Gentleman now makes is neces- 
sary or desirable. My belief is, that 
when that has been done, we shall 
find that most of the _ grievances 
have been removed, and that very 
little remains for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to do. Looking at the question 
from that point of view, and with per- 
fect sympathy with those who complain 
of the grievances existing under the pre- 
sent system of procedure, I do not find 
anything in the Bill but a proposed sys- 
tem which must be dealt with on 
its own merits, and the merits of 
that system appear to me to be so 
doubtful that I do not think, so 
far as I am concerned, and I speak 
only for myself, that I could give this Bill 
my support on the Second Reading. 
Sir, there is a certain amount of odium 
which is pretty certain to be exercised 
against those who do not accept this 
Bill—those who cannot accept it will be 
said to be false to their constituents and 
to Scotland—but I will ask my hon. 
Friends from Scotland not to be led into 
voting for the Second Reading by fear 
of that sort. We know perfectly well 
from what sources these menaces come, 
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and by what people they are inspired, 
and I will give the House an example 
oi a proceeding which we can easily 
apply to this Bill. Many Members 
opposite are in favour of old age pensions. 
How many voted for the Bill which 
was discussed here the other day? How 
many voted against it? We are no more 
bound—we who desire reform in this 
matter—to give a Second Reading to this 
Bill than hon. Gentlemen are bound, who 
are in favour of old age pensions, to vote 
for any miserable Bill that may come 
before the House bearing that title. 
I wish for a few minutes to direct the 
attention of the House to three of the 
main points of the proposal of the Lord 
Advocate ; and it is simply the merits of 
that proposal, and not the merits of the 
bodies at which it is aimed, that I pro- 
pose to discuss. There are three main 
points which challenge attention in the 
scheme which the right hon. Gentleman 
has laid before the House. One is the 
position of the Secretary for Scotland, 
the second is the confusion in the system 
of private Bill procedure which this 
Bill seeks to establish, and the third is 
the new tribunal which is to take the 
place in part of the tribunal with which 
we are all familiar, consisting of dele- 
gated Members of this House. These 
are the only three points as to which 
I shal] trespass upon the indulgence of 
the House, and I shall only deal briefly 
with each in turn. A good deal has been 
said about the views of the Secretary for 
Scotland, but I do not feel that the 
measure of the power proposed to be 
conferred upon him by this Bill has 
been realised by the House. As I read 
this Bill, the Secretary for Scotland ‘has 
an absolute veto in the future upon the 
proceedings under this Bill, and I will 
proceed to make that plain by a refer- 
ence to the sections of the Bill, and if 
hon. Gentlemen will turn to Sections 3, 
5, and 7 they will see what I mean. 
Now, the other night the Member for 
Clackmannanshire was defending the Bill, 
and I therefore call his attention to the 
words which I am now going ‘to ask the 
House to consider for a moment. Sec- 
tion 3 declares that after the Chairmen 
have reported the Secretary for Scotland 
shall take the petition for a Provisional 
Order into consideration, and, subject to 
that Report against any part of the Order 
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that they may make, may, if he thinks 
fit, direct inquiry as to the propriety of 
assenting to the prayer of the petition. 
What is the natural meaning of that 
language? Does it not mean that, if 
he chooses, he need do nothing! The 
Chairmen report. The Secretary for 
Scotland shall take the Report into con- 
sideration, and he may, if he thinks he 
will, direct an inquiry into the prayer 
of the petition, and then nothing more 
need come of it. There is, I repeat, an 
absolute veto placed in the Secretary for 
Scotland in all procedure under this 
Bill. My right hon. and learned Friend 
went out of his way to suggest to the 
Lord Advocate a road out of this difli- 
culty, and he repeated to us the old 
legal suggestion that “may” and “shall” 
have the same meaning. “May” some- 
times may mean “shall,” but “shall” 
never means “may.” The Lord Advo- 
cate accepted that suggestion, and pro- 
mised that, if there was any doubt, words 
should be introduced to make it clear. 
I challenge ‘him here now, and say that 
the proposal made by the Government 
in these words is this, that, if the Secre- 
tary for Scotland thinks fit, he may order 
nd inquiry, no proceedings will be taken, 
nothing will be done, and the proposal 
will altogether be lost. That gives him 
an absolute veto upon every proceeding 
under this Bill. It is no use telling us 
that “may” means “shall.” Turn to 
Section 5, and you will find a further 
proof of what the original scheme of the 
Government is, because it begins thus— 
“When the Secretary for Scotland determines 
a Commissioner shall be appointed.” 
That is on all fours with the previous 
words, which give him power to order 
an inquiry if he thinks fit, and therefore 
gives him power not to order an inquiry 
if he does not think fit. That is the 
scheme of the Government, and I chal- 
lenge the Lord Advocate to say it is not. 
If the right hon. Gentleman stands hy 
the interpretation suggested to him by 
his predecessor in office, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Government on 
this as on other occasions has changed 
front in the course of the discussion in 
this House. 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 


GrauaM Murray, Buteshire): The view of 
the Government in drawing the Bill was 
that there might be occasions where, 
the Chairmen not having reported 
against any petition, the powers asked 
subsequently might be granted without 
any inquiry. 
“may” 


That is the meaning of the 
and “shall.” 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I have 
gone through the Bill very carefully, and I 
find nothing in it bearing out that su-- 
gestion. So far as I can sce, there is 
nothing especially provided for, except 
as the result of inquiry; the inquiry is 
what follows from a Report of the Chair- 
men, and it is left entirely to the good- 
will of the Secretary for Scotland; and 
as to ” meaning “shall,” that may 
be so in ordinary cases, but to say that 
“may if he thinks fit” can’ have any 
other meaning than the one I have given 
it is a conclusion to which I cannot 
bring myself. Besides, if the view of 
the Lord Advocate is adopted, and if 
“may” does mean “shall,” then you 
will only be getting out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, because the result of 
that will be, in the case of an unopposed 
Bill or a Provisional Order, that there 
will be a local inquiry even in that case 
by the Commissioners. That appears to 
me to be rather worse than the original 
proposal, and worse a good deal than the 
existing system, and I cannot reconcile 
the explanation given when the Bill was 
last before the House. and that which is 
given now by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate.  Fur- 
ther, if hon. Members will look at 
Section 7, the same difficulty occurs 
there, because— 


‘ 


“may 


“After the conclusion of the inquiry the 
Secretary for Scotland shall refuse to issue 2 
Provisional Order if the Commissioners in the’) 
Report shall advise that the allegations of the 
petition have not been established to the-1 
satisfaction, or may issue an Order as prayed. 
or with such modifications as, having regard 
to the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
shall appear to be necessary; but bef 
making and issuing an Order, if any modifica 
tion has been made in the draft Order origi- 
nally deposited, the Secretary for Scotland 





shall cause a printed copy thereof to be 
deposited in the office of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments and in the Private Bill 
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Office of the House of Commons, and also 
at the Office of the Treasury and of such other 
public departments as shall be prescribed, and 
Pall not for such time as may be prescribed 
issue @ Provisional Order.” 


There, again, as it appears to me, the 
Secretary for Scotland is left with abso- 
lute control of the proceedings from 
beginning to end. He need not order 
an inquiry unless he likes, and after the 
inquiry is finished he need not take pro- 
ceedings upon that inquiry. Well, Sir, 
that, in my belief, is the scheme of the 
Government, so far as the Secretary for 
Scotland is concerned. I am only enlarg- 
ing upon that, because others have been 
assailed by hon. Members who have pre- 
ceded me; and, taking their objections 
in connection with this one, it is not 
going too far to declare that this Bill 
simply proposes to substitute Dover 
House for the House of Commons. The 
Secretary for Scotland is a mere name. 
He must do things by his clerks and 
deputies, and the proposal to which you 
now come is that the permanent officials 
of Dover House, of whom I desire to 
speak with all respect, are to take the 
place of a Parliamentary Committee. 
The candid Memorandum of _ the 
Lord Advocate states that this Bill 
enables Parliamentary powers to be 
obtained without coming to Westminster. 
What does that matter! Not coming to 
Westminster does not enable Parliamen- 
tary powers to be obtained without 
coming to London. This Bill asks you 
to go to Dover House, and not to West- 
minster, and if the choice is between 
these two places I am mistaken in my 
countrymen very much if they do not 
prefer that which they have to that 
which this Bill wishes to set up. The 
second point was what appears to me, 
subject to any explanation that may be 
made, to be the confusion set up in this 
Bill in all matters which are not governed 
by the rules of private Bill procedure. 
I believe that anyone who looks at 
Clause 1 will see that it is true about 
that clause. that, if this Bill passes, in 
all matters you must begin by a Pro. 
visional Order—by petition for a Pro- 
visional Order. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman told us the other day that 
his great object was to divide Parlia- 
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mentary powers into two classes, one of 
which might be called the important 
class, which must be dealt with by 
private Bill, and the other, the less 
important class, which ought to be dealt 
with by Provisional Order. I accept 
that. All proceedings which now may 
be taken by private Bill are in future 
to be taken by petition for Provisional 
Order, and it is only when you come 
before the Chairmen, whether they sit 
together or not, that they determine 
that your petition for a Provisional Order 
belongs to the more important class, and 
then the proceedings by way of Pro- 
visional Order are to drop, and it is to 
be available for a private Bill in the 
next Session of Parliament. Mark, first 
of all, the uncertainty of many cases as 
to whether you are to have a Provisional 
Order or a private Bill. Assuming that 
a proposed scheme is of such a character 
that obviously it must go to a Private 
Bill Committee, just see where this 
proposal of the Government will take us. 
Take a great railway scheme, or any 
case in which it is perfectly manifest 
from the very beginning of the proceed- 
ings that you must go by private Bill 
and not by Provisional Order, and then 
what does this preposterous Measure pro- 
pose? You must begin with a petition 
for a Provisional Order. The Chairman 
says it is not a matter for a Provisional 
Order, but for a private Bill; and, having 
done thai, you are to be left with your 
notice in your hand till the next suc- 
ceeding Session of Parliament. In every 
important matter a private Bill must in 
future take two Sessions instead of one. 
It must begin by a deliberately abortive 
petition for a Provisional Order, and in 
the succeeding Session of Parliament it 
must proceed by way of private Bill. 
Surely that is a most extraordinary pro- 
posal for a Government to make. I 
think now I have dealt with that suffi- 
ciently. In the next place, I am strongly 
of opinion that the attention of the 
Lord Advocate ought to be drawn to the 
very loose language of the first two sec- 
tions of the Bill. He has himself almost 
acknowledged the looseness of these 
two sections; and whether it is a lawyer 
or a layman who looks at the language 
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employed in them, he will find it 
extremely difficult to realise what the 
Government actually mean by the lan- 
guage used. I pass from that. I think 
I have made it clear to the Howe that 
this new proposal, so far as the system is 
concerned, introduces confusion into the 
existing system, which, at all events, is 
simple in principle, however defective it 
may be in execution, and involves the 
absurdity of compelling all the great 
Measures to be spread over two Sessions, 
and begins with a procedure which is 
known at the time to be futile. Then 1 
come to my last point, and that is the 
nature of the tribunal which is to take 
the place of the Private Bill Committees 
in this House. Now, the panel itself I 
do not care to dwell upon, because that 
has been dealt with most fully in many 
of the speeches which have preceded 
mine, but I would like to ask my hen. 
Friends as to the meaning of the pro- 
nosals of the Government as to the 
authority which is called a panel. I refer 
to Clause 4, sub-section 2 (a) (b) and (ce). 
I will not read them again, because it 
would only weary the House if I did; but 
here is a line or two which I am afraid 
has led many people wrong— 


“The Secretary for Scotland shall, as soon 
as may be after the commencement of this 
Act, convene, and if need be re-convene, at 
such time and place as he shall think fit, a 
meeting consisting of two representatives of the 
conveners of counties in Scotland nominated as 
hereinafter provided, and two representatives 
of the lord provosts and provosts of the burghs 
in Seotland hereinafter mentioned, shall 


> 


preside at such meeting.” 


and 


I understand now that the Lord Advocate 
has explained that this meeting is to con- 
sist of four people representing each cate- 
[The Lorn Apvo- 
cate: And the Secretary for Scotland. | 
Yes, and he is to convene the meeting, 


cory of official persons. 


and that meeting is to consist of these 
persons. If that is the true meaning of 
the words, I am glad of it; but certainly 
in any Order dealing with this Act the 
thing must be made abundantly more 
clear than it is at present. I will tell 
the House and the right hon. Gentleman 
that I asked a lawyer of distinction equal 
to his own, and of a rank equal to his 
own, to look at these sections, and to 


Mr. EB. Robertzon. 
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answer this question: Supposing there 
are 20 lord provosts and conveners in 


Scotland, what is to be the size of 
the meeting? He read the clause 
over, and said, “One hundred and 


twenty.” That is a mistake which, [| 
observe, has been made by other persons. 
No doubt the Lord Advocate is right in 
his interpretation of the ideas of the 
Government, but a great deal must be 
done before we consider the clause at all 
satisfactory. The Deputy Clerk Regis- 
trar, in the case of an equality of votes, :s 
to decide. Yes, but there may be an 
equality of votes of an extraordinary 
kind. You might have 30 _ persons 
nominated for the four seats, or 30 for 
the two belonging to each category. Is 
the Deputy Clerk Registrar to take the 
place of the constituency, and to decide 
then in the case of an equality? Is that 
a satisfactory way to arrive at the final 
authority which is to select the panel 
which is to take the place of the House 
of Commons? I do not think that the 
authority is constituted even in an intelli- 
gent manner, and when we come to the 
work which the authority is given to 
do, I am_ bound to say _ that 
I agree with the criticism that 
has been made almost universally on 
both sides of the House as to the un- 
satisfactory character of the language. 
I will not dwell upon that criticism. I 
will call the attention of the Lord Advo- 
cate to this very singular feature: in 
this Bill you have got your State Com- 
missioners, you have got a_ panel 
of 20 persons, and you have a reserve 
panel of 10, from which the Secretary for 
Scotland can draw. Will that be more 
satisfactory to Scotland than the Com- 
mittee which sits upstairs? Nobody can 
guess what will be the nature of the 
panel itself as to men of affairs, and, 
when you have got 30 men together, no 
mortal man knows how the officials at 
Dover House are going to make their 
selection. Is that a tribunal which any 
man in his senses will attempt to set up 
the elected Mem- 
working under its 
eye, and to its traditions? 
Will anyone accept it?) In what respect 
does it resemble a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee? It imitates it in one respect 


in comparison with 
bers of this House, 
according 








alone, and that is its weakness. A Par- 
liamentary Committee is weak, because 
it is a fluctwating tribunal, and consists 
of so many men one week, and of so 
many other men another, but it deals 
with a paramount authority, which is 
far more authoritative than the tribunal 
here set up. Now mark what this Bill 
does. It selects, in imitation of that Com- 
mittee, a panel of a fluctuating character. 
Ti goes out of its way to make a fluc- 
tuating tribunal. It selects these panels, 
and leaves the Secretary for Scotland to 
take out two men for one week and two 
men for another, and produces as near an 
imitation as you can possibly make of 
the Parliamentary Committee. It is an 
extraordinary result, and I invite some- 
one in the Government who may speak 
upon this Bill to explain why they have 
gone out cf their way to have a fluc- 
tuating tribunal. What value is there 
in the mobility of it?) What good does 
it do to give this power to one set of 
men cne day and one set another? That 
is a point upon which I should like to 
have some explanation in justification of 
the action taken by the Government 
upon this important Measure. Now I 
should like to give a summary of what 
1 should like to see this Bill contain if I 
had charge of it. I see it first estab- 
lishes two svstems—that of the Pro- 
visional Order, and that by way of 
private Bill, without giving any option. 
Secondly, it leaves it quite uncertain as 
to which system is to be adopted in a 
particular case. Thirdly, it makes it pos- 
sible, after the Provisional Order system 
is adopted, to have subsequent procedure 
by private Bill. Fourthly, it makes it 
impossible to get a private Bill through 
in less than two Sessions; and, fifthly, 
it empowers the Secretary for Scotland 
to stop private Bill legislation altogether. 
It establishes a fluctuating tribunal—a 
foolish and unnecessary imitation of the 
Parliamentary Committee. Now, that is 
as accurate a summary of the scope of 
the Bill as can be found. What is to 
become of the Measure I do not know. I 
see the First Lord of the Treasury is now 
in his place, and I am sure he will not 
mind my saying that in the course of the 
present Parliament there has only been 
one other Bill which has been so univer- 
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sally condemned even by those who pro- 
fessed to be believers in the princip!e 
of the Bill. He knows the Bill to which 
I allude. [The First Lorp of the 
Treasury: Indeed, I do not.] I allude to 
the first educational Bill of the Govern- 
ment. [The First Lorp of the Treasury: 
Oh, no; that Bill passed the Second 
ieading.] It passed its Second Reading, 
true, and there may be a majority for the 
Second Reading here. I was comparing 
the destructive criticism passed on the 
Education Bill two years ago to the 
criticism that has been passed upon this 
Bill on both sides of the House. I 
remember very well the day when the 
right hon. Gentleman came down to this 
House, and, to use his own phrase, 
destroyed his own Bill. He said, “I have 
come here to destroy this Bill.” I hope 
he will say so now with regard to the 
Measure before the House. [The First 
Lorp of the Treasury: What was 
the phrase?] I remember it per- 
fectly well; it was a most apt and 
masterly phrase. He said, “I have 
come down to destroy this Bill,” and he 
did so by moving to report Progress ; 
but, whatever he said, I hope that he is 
in the same happy frame of mind to-day 
2nd will do the same thing to-night. If 
do not care how it is done; whether it 
be referred to a Select Committee, which 
can do nothing in the way of legislation, 
but which can only inform the mind of 
the House upon this important question, 
or whether it is done in some other 
way. But whatever course the Govern- 
ment take, I say I cannot support the 
Bill, and I urge my Scotch colleagues 
on both sides of the House to give every 
scope to their real opinions, because the 
condemnation has come from both sides 
of the House, and I invite English Mem- 
bers of this House to consider that the 
efficiency and the integrity of Parliament 
itself is attacked in this Bill. It is nota 
Bill which interests Scotland alone. It 
is a Bill which deals with the entire 
field of Parliamentary activity. No 
doubt it relates to Scotland in the first 
instance, but it affects the whole of the 
three kingdoms, and I hope that Eng- 
lish Members—none of whom would 
accept it for themselves—will not inflict 
upon Scotland this Measure. Much as 
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Scotland may feel the effects of the pre 
sent system, she has never asked for, 
and never would willingly accept, such 
proposals as are contained in the Mea- 
sure now before the House. 


*Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down appears to me to 
have developed false points 
in his speech against this Bill than 
I could have conceived possible. I 


more 


think the Bill is open to a great 
deal of criticism, but to develop 
false points against it is merely 


to strengthen the hands of the astute 
debaters who have charge of the Mea- 
sure. I however, with his 
closing words, in which he expressed 
the opinion that the Bill ought not to 
be treated as a Scotch matter at all, but 
as one directly affecting the three king- 
doms, and from what has taken place in 
this Debate, I think it has been so 
treated. We have not been limited in 
the discussion to Scotch Members, but 
English Members have also taken part 
in it. The right hon. Member for Bod- 
min came in and took part in the dis- 
cussion, and showed how, in his opinion, 
it affected England. The argument of 
my right hon. Friend appeared to 
go farther than he stated. He 
argued in favour of a strong per- 
manent court, outside this House 
altogether, to deal with private 
Bills in their preliminary stages. Now 
my hon. Friend did not say anything 
about that, but it seems to me obvious 
that you cannot have a strong court 
merely to deal with Scotch business. If 
you have it at all, it must be a court 
to deal with the private Bill procedure 
not only for Scotland, but for England, 
Wales and Ireland, like the Railway Com- 
mission. Hitherto all the strong argu- 
ments in favour of this have not been 


agree, 


Scotch, but general arguments. They 
apply with greater force to Eng- 
land. The objects of the Com- 
mittee ef 1888 were declared to be 
three—the interests of suitors, the 


economy of the time of Parliament, and 
the reduction of cost. These apply not 
only to Scotland, but to the whole of 
Mr. E. Robertson. 
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the three kingdoms. The Scotch Bills 
are only a small fraction of the private 
Bills. Inthe 10 years up to 1890 only one- 
ninth of the private Bills were Scotch 
Measures, and it is obvious that the relief 
brought about by taking away Scotch 
Bills would be very small indeed. The 
serious part of the question is obviously 
to deal with England and not Scotland. 
In the Report of the Committee of 1888 
no special proposal was made by the Com- 
mittee as to Scotland. It was stated that. 
the objection to the expense was greater 


there, but the Report dealt gene 
rally with the three kingdoms. The 
question has been intensified in 
Scotland by local feeling, but 
it does not seem to me that the 
local feeling in Scotland is suffi- 
ciently strong to justify the change, 
unless it be made applicable to 
the other parts of the kingdom. 


The present Bill goes much further 
than the proposals which were made by 
the Committee in 1888, or in the Bills 
which followed. The Minority Report 
which this Bill professes to be based on 
did not go so far as the Majority Report 
in that respect, because the Minority 
Report of 1888, which was moved by 
Lord Balfour, the present Scottish Secre 
tary, went on the principle of giving 
option to the promoter in all cases of 
saying whether he would proceed, as at 
present, by private Bill, or whether he 
would go in for a Provisional Order. This 
is what the Minority Report says— 


“The Committee are of opinion that it is by 
no means certain that any saving of expense 
would be effected by local inquiries, except in the 
case of comparatively unimportant Bills and of 
Bills which affect a very narrow locality. By 
an extension of the Provisional Order system 
many of these Bills could. be inquired into on 
the spot by an inspector from a Government 


Department, and in more important cases 
these Departments might be empowered to con- 
duct an inquiry by a small Commission 


appointed for the purpose, which would carry 
greater weight than any single official.” 

The whole idea of the scheme was that 
there should be option given to the pro- 
Lord Balfour himself, in the 
Amendment which he moved to the 
Majority Report, put the whole ground 
as to the change on the difficulty of 
finding a sufficient number of Members 


moters. 
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to serve, and after stating that difficulty 
strongly he went on— 


“Except for this consideration, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the present system 
of private Bill legislation is open to as few 
objections as any system which it has been pro- 
posed to substitute for it, and that the com- 
plaints made against it could be obviated by 
changes being made in matters of practice and 
of detail, and by reasonable extension of 
facilities for granting Provisional Orders with 
local inquiries in matters which may be held 
to be of purely local concern.” 


Now, Sir, I think that the extension of 
the Provisional Order system is most 
undoubtedly desirable, and I should like 
to do that. I do not care how far you 
do that, so long as you give promoters the 
option of coming here. The system of 
Provisional Orders undoubtedly suits less 
contentious cases. There are many 
inquiries that can be settled locally, and 
that are settled locally. I asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade what the 
figures were in regard to Provisional 
Orders, and he said that in the last five 
years his Department had introduced, 
under Confirmation Bills, 326 Pro- 
visional Orders, of which only 11 had 
been opposed and only two rejected. 
But, Sir, the cases that are chosen for 
Provisional Orders are the cases where 
no strenuous opposition is expected. 
Otherwise you do not go for a Provisional 
Order, but come straight to Parliament. 
In many cases an option exists at pre- 
sent. In the Index to Statutes, 1896, 
for instance, you will see that there are 
19 classes of local and private Acts, be- 
sides the class of Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation Acts. Provisional Crders are 
granted under an enormous number of 
heads. There are 22 heads under which 
Provisional Orders are granted ; they are 
under 10 different Departments ; and out 
of the 19 classes of private Acts you can 
proceed alternately in 11 classes, either 
by Provisional Order or by private Bill. 
The promoters are guided by considera- 
tions of economy and convenience, and 
their hands are the safest in which to 
leave that choice. In this Debate we 
heard a great deal about the poor oppo- 
nent, and the danger that the poor oppo- 
nent might be crushed; but the real 


protection for a poor opponent is not any- 
thing in a private Act, but it is the Land 
Clauses Act. 


He is almost never opposed 
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to the preamble of the Bill. He wants to 
get the best terms for himself, and those 
terms he gets from the Land Clauses Act 
more than from clauses in the private 
Bill. The real fight upon the preamble 
is almost invariably between rival cor- 
porations or between men with large 
interests. A great deal might be done 
for the poor opponent in the way cf 
reducing fees, enabling clauses to be dis- 
cussed in the first House, and otherwise 
making it more easy to oppose a clause. 
There is more danger to the poor oppo- 
nent in making the promotion of schemes 
unduly easy by eating away the provisions 
of the Land Clauses Acts. Accordingly 
the principle that has been hitherto 
accepted has been the principle of grant- 
ing the option to suitors to take which- 
ever course they like. That course was 
approved by the railway companies, and 
it was approved by the Corporation of 
Glasgow. The Report of the Corporation 
of Glasgow should be considered, not 
merely as the Lord Advocate was inclined 
to treat it, as being the utterance of one 
very able gentleman, as in the case of 
Dundee, but as the utterance of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Town Coun- 
cil, who have had a Report before them, 
and have endorsed it. The Glasgow pro- 
posal was this— 
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“While the Parliamentary Bills Committee 
offer the above suggestions with an earnest 
desire so to improve the Bill as to make it a 
really valuable Measure, and so to further the 
object which the Government are desirous to 
serve, they are strongly of opinion that, even 
when so amended, it would not be wise to 
make it compulsory in the first instance. An 
effort should therefore be made to have the 
Bill amended, and to provide that it should 
be in the option of promoters to proceed under 
the existing private Bill system whenever they 
consider, for example, that such a course would 
facilitate the obtaining in one Measure of 
powers to effect a variety of public objects, or 
when it would secure dispatch. A scheme such 
as is now proposed, if amended as suggested, 
would in a large number of cases enable bene- 
ficial measures to be obtained at reduced 
expense. ‘The experience so gained would also 
be available with a view to perfecting a more 
extended scheme.” 


Now, Sir, this point of option is one to 
which I attach very great importance. I 
think that private bills, whether opposed 
or unopposed, should at some stage of 
their proceedings come before Parlia- 
ment. I agree with the right hon. 
Member for South Aberdeen that private 
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objectors to a Bill can, in general, take 
care of themselves, but that where no 
private interest is concerned. it might 
happen that public interests might suffer. 
Various instances were given by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he spoke. Granted 
that there are few cases in which it will 
be the duty of the House to interfere, you 
will very seldom interfere, but ought to 
reserve the right. I do not think that 
the charge of this ought to be given to a 
Department. Take the case of procuring 
adequate dwellings for working men. No 
Department, out of its own head, could 
have started the question. It was started 
in this House. After a standard was laid 
down, and a rule of thumb adopted, the 
Department was perfectly capable of im- 
posing that rule of thumb. I donot think 
it would be the duty of the Department 
to start, out of its own head, that such 
precautions were necessary, and to enforce 
such precautions upon any corporation 
or any body that was destroying a large 
number of workmen’s houses. Sometimes 
such rights have no technical Jocus, and 
therefore cannot be listened to in the 
Committee Room, or in inquiries else- 
where. We are guided, and rightly 
guided, in our Committees by Jocus 
standi. Therefore, in all cases, Bills 
ought to come here at some of their 
stages. There is another point in regard 
to unopposed Bills, and that is with re- 
ference to the various Departments. The 
Lord Advocate the other day laughed at 
the idea of the Scotch Office flouting the 
Treasury. I think there is more difficulty 
in the matter than he realises. I have 
experienced it in this way. I sit on a 
good many Committees on unopposed 
Bills, and there you always have a Report 
from the various Departments—from the 
Board of Trade, from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and other Departments— 
and these Reports make a large number 
of recommendations. Many of the recom- 
mendations are accepted by the pro- 
moters; other recommendations they 
decline to accept, and they give reasons 
why those recommendations ought not to 
be enforced ; and we, as a Committee of 
the House of Commons, exercise our 
discretion as to whether we will enforce 
those recommendations, or whether we 
will not. We are subject only to an 
appeal to the House, and our decisions 


Mr. J. P. Smith. 
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are accepted as a matter of course by the: 
Department. But it would not be ac- 
cepted at all in the same spirit if one 
Department were being overridden by 
another. On the other hand it would net 
be satisfactory if the Secretary for Scot- 
land was to consider that he was bound 
to adopt every suggestion made by 
one of the Departments. Let me turn 


to the provisions of the Bill. 
There is too much of the Scottish 
Office and too much of the Chair- 
men, too much private discretion 
and not enough judicial discretiom 
in the matter. I do not want to go 


through the Scottish Office point ; that has 
been discussed very fully. In the first 
place, there is the composition of the 
panel, then the choosing of the Commis 
sion, the dealing with reports of the 
Department, and the dealing with un- 
opposed Bills. Those are far too great 
powers to give to any Department. 
They ought to remain in our own 
hands, or the hands of people responsible 
to us. In regard to the Chairmen, I do 
not feel satisfied inregard to their action. 
The position is this: The petitioner is 
bound to proceed by petition for a Pro 
visional Order, but he may make repre- 
sentations to have a private Bill, and it 
is for the Chairmen to decide whether it 
is suitable for a Provisional Order, or 
whether it is to go as a private Bill. fF 
should like to know what the view of the 
Government is. Are the petitioners to 
be heard when they wish to proceed by 
private Bill? and if the petitioners are 
heard, are the opponents to be heard 
also? Again, supposing there is no repre- 
entation, can anyone else—can any oppo 
nent petition that the proceedings shall 
be conducted by private Bill and not by 
Provisional Order? and if he can peti- 
tion, will he be heard? The questiow 
whether any particular scheme i 
specially suitable for a private Mill 
or a Provisional Order not one 
that can be determined by simply looking 
at the Bill and the petitions. It requires 
some further information. I do not see 
how you can convey that information to 
the Chairmen, except by their hearing 
the two sides. I have the honour 
to sit on the Board of Referees, and it 
is our business to decide questions of 
locus standi—to decide whether any 


is 
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petitioner has a right to be heard. The 
Referees hear a single counsel on each 
side. They scarcely ever ask for evi- 
dence, though they are entitled to do so 
if they please. Their decisions are, I 
believe, usually approved, and lead to 
considerable saving of expense. The 
question whether a matter is suitable to 
be inquired into here or at a local in- 
quiry is of a very similar nature, and 
could be satisfactorily dealt with in a 
similar manner. Now, Sir, I think that 
without assistance of that kind it will be 
hard work for Chairmen to decide on all 
the schemes, and it will be very 
invidious work, because the cases they 
will have to determine will er hypo- 


thest be very contentious cases. It is 
true that they are at present able 


to dispose of a great many non-conten- 
tious points in private, but I think the 
fighting points ought to be decided in 
public, after giving both sides the oppor- 


1 


tunity of saying anything that can be 


said. That can be done in two ways— 
either by ‘an outside tribunal, which 
would be perfectly capable of deciding 
whether it should keep a question under 
its own jurisdiction, or whether it should 
remit it for the decision of Parliament ; 
or it might be done by a Joint Com- 
lines of the Court of 
say that the more confi- 


mittee on the 
Referees. I 
dently because it was the scheme of one 
of the previous Bills. It was the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury in the Bill 
for Scotland and Ireland that he intro- 
duced in 1892. That Bill proposed to 
establish a Standing Joint Committee 
composed of the two Chairmen, two 
Members of the other House, and two 
Members of this House. A Joint 
Committee of that kind, working under 
the same kind of rules as those of 
the Court of Referees in dealing with 
questions of locus standi, would be a very 
satisfactory Committee, would 
give a speedy determination of questions 
submitted to it, and at small expense. 1 
glad to notice, in the course 
this Debate, that all speakers 
in approving the pro- 
Joint Committee. Cer- 


which 


am 
of 


have agreed 
of a 


posal 
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tainly it would be absurd to have two 
inquiries by Parliament after the preli- 
minary inquiry, and I believe a Standing 
Joint Committee would in every case dis- 
pense with that. I will not detain the 
House by going into minor matters, but 
generally, Sir, my objections to the Bill 
are these. The scheme is too pro- 
vincial ; it looks to Scotland alone. I 
think it ought to be made to fit into the 
three kingdoms. Then it is tco 
compulsory ; I think you ought to give 
more option to the parties. And further, 
it removes Bills too much from Parlia- 
ment. I think it should be a condition 
of any scheme of this kind that all Bills 
should, at some stage or other, pass 
under the direct cognisance of this House. 
If any man comes to Parliament asking 
for special privileges, the very least h= 
can do is to submit his scheme to the 
judgment of the House. Now, Sir, the 
problem of private Bill legislation is a 
very difficult one, but it is not inscluble. 


We certainly need great changes in 
our present system, and, as far as I 


know, almost every speaker has agreed 
in that. But in regard to this Bill the 
Government has declared that it intends 
that it shall be discussed on the 
floor of this House. I think the 
changes required in the Bill are too 
great to be made on the flcor of this 
House. I believe that to to 
introduce them would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Bill; and I hope the Goverr- 
ment, after hearing the opinions that 


attempt 


have been expressed in all quarters, will 
be prepared to adopt the suggestion 
which was made first by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Courtney) of appointing 
a Select Committee. That Commit- 
tee could, if necessary, take evidence 
—I do not think much evidence will 
be wanted after all that was taken 
in 1888; at any rate, the inquiry need 
not be a long one; but the Commit- 
tee could discuss and change the schems 
far more freely than could be done on the 
floor of the House, and I should hope that, 
as the result of that, the Government 
will be able to bring in a scheme which 
will be much better than this, and wi'l 
moet with a more favourable reception 
from the House. 
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FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
I do not pretend to conceal 
the House that the reception 
given to our proposals is one which 
has greatly disappointed us—at all 
events, it has greatly disappointed me. 
The object which the Bill has in view is 
one which has occupied, or, at all events, 
occupied at one time a great deal of my 
attention. I was myself responsible for 
one solution, as I thought it, of the ques- 
tion, and I have had occasion, from time 
to time since then, to consider Scotch 
opinion on the subject, and to consider 
viso the cbjections that were brought 
against particular methods of solving the 
difficulty. I think no one can have 
listened to this Debate without feeling 
that while almost all Scotchmen are 
agreed, or profess to be agreed, that some 
change in our existing system is neces- 
sary, they cannot bring themselves to 


agree as to any solution by which that 


desirable end is to be accomplished. Of 
course, unless some such agreement is 


arrived iat, that end which I believe all 
Scotland, speaking broadly, is desirous 
of seeing accomplished really cannot be 
eccomplished by this House. I heard 
almost every conceivable scheme, dis- 
cussed by gentlemen sitting on both 
sides of the House with a happy inde- 
pendence, advanced as the one which they 
would support if they had the chance. 
Some gentlemen are in favour of a per- 
manent tribunal, some are in favour of 
a fluctuating tribunal; others are in 
favour of dealing with these subjects 
through the instrumentality of Members 
of Parliament travelling about the coun- 
try, and dealing in localities with the 
various problems in which the localities 
are interested; others, again, regard 
that—and I admit, practically, that I re- 
gard it—as a most chimerical and impos- 
sible scheme, and are prepared to support 
“the Government so far in suggesting that, 
iat all events, it would be absurd to re- 


a tribunal to the 
House. 
Again, there are those who desire to see 
the tribunal which deals on the spot with 
the questions in dispute nominated by an 
official ; others would desire them to be 


strict your choice of 


gentlemen who compose this 
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selected by an electorial body; other 
gentlemen would wish that any scheme 
which this House adopted for devolution 
in the matter of private Bill legislation 
should be of a character applicable, not 
to Scotland alone, but to England, Wales, 
and, presumably, to Ireland—applicable, 
I do not mean on general principles 
merely, but in its terms. The 
Government—following, I believe, in this 
respect the general trend of Scotch 
opinion—holds the view that for Scot- 
land, at all events, it would be better to 
have a panel in which Scotchmen should 
have a preponderating influence. There 
was one gentleman who holds that this 
Bill should be open to municipalities, 
but should not apply to individuals. 
This is, I believe, the view of the hon. 
Member for Fife, who is not in his place 
now, but who seconded the Amendment 
to this Bill. We, on the other hand, 
hold that if this Bill has any merits at 
all, as we think it has, those merits are 
as much concerned with giving the right 
of appearance to private individuals as 
they are to wealthy corporations, whether 
municipal or otherwise. Again, there 
are gentlemen who hold that this Bill 
should be optional ; there are others who 
hold that it should be compulsory ; or, to 
put the same view in different language, 
there are gentlemen in this House who 
hold that the wealthy corporations should 
have the power of determining whether 
the Bill should come before a costly 
tribunal or whether it should be left to 
a cheap tribunal. This is a variety of 
opinion with which I admit it is very 
difficult for us to deal. Let the House 
remember that it is the practice of Scot- 
tish Members, especially of Scottish 
Members on the other side of the House, 
to say that Scotch opinion in relation to 
Scotch matters is overridden by the 
general opinion of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and especially by English opinion. 
Here is an example in which what no 
Scottish Member will deny to be the 
general view of the Scottish public is 
overridden, not by English Members, but 
by Scotsmen. The general public cf 
Scotland is, without question, desirous 
of seeing some Measure adopted by 
which private Bill legislation shall be 
rendered more local and cheaper. All 
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Scottish Members are prepared to vote 
for that abstract Resolution, but they 
are doing their best to defeat it when 
any particular plan which is brought 
before them is opposed by a majority— 
[ will not say of Scottish Members, but 
of those who claim to speak on their 
behalf. I do not in the least wish to 
minimise the reception given to this 
Measure, in which the Government 
believed, by Scottish Members of this 
House. Amongst those who have 
addressed the House on this subject we 
have had but one cordial supporter—no, 
we have had two cordial supporters, the 
hon. Member for Peebles and Selkirk and 
the late Lord Advocate; they have been, 
so far as I know, the only two Scottish 
Members who have spoken cordially in 
favour of this Bill. I do not deny it, 
I do not attempt to minimise it; but 1 
say that so long as the temper of Scot- 
tish Members remains as it is, and so 
long as their diversity of opinion remains 
as it is, there is no Bill that can be 
brought forward by any Government 
which would not have the same reception 
in this House. [Mr. CatpweLu: The re- 
ception is from your own side too.]|/ Iam 
not drawing a distinction between one 
side or the other; I say Scottisir 
Members. I make Party  at- 
tack. But on a so diffi- 
cult this, many con- 
ceivable alternatives can be presented 
and arguments of undoubted force can be 
brought forward in favour of any particu- 
lar alternative, I say unless Scottish 
to soma kind of 
agreement it is impossible that the wish 
of the Scottish people as a whole can be 
carried into effect. 


no 
subject 
in which 


as so 


Members can come 


This is not a Party 
objection; it is wholly irrespective of 
Party, and it is directed to the solution 
of a question, the full complexity of 
which I, who have endeavoured to solve 
it myself, am quite willing to recognise. 
Now, I challenge any Scottish Member, to 
whatever side he belongs, to say Scottish 
opinion is inclined to any particular solu- 
tion of this question. Every gentleman 
. is prepared to end his speech with a 
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peroration to the effect that Scotsmen are 
desirous of seeing private Bill legislation 
modified in the direction aimed at by 
this Bill. They are all ready to make elo- 
quent remarks upon that subject, but I 
say that if the Scottish Members, irre- 
spective of party, had shown any inclina- 
tion to one solution rather than to 
another of this vexed and difficult ques- 
tion, to that solution the Government 
would have been prepared to incline a 
ready ear. But no such trend of opinion 
has made itself manifest; no solution, 
backed by a solid phalanx of opinion, has 
been proposed. All that the Scottish 
Members are prepared to do is to get up 
and say, “We wish this question to be 
settled; we do not agree amongst our- 
selves as to how it should be settled ; 
all we agree upon is that the particular 
solution the Government proposes is open 
to many objections, and we should be 
sorry to see it adopted.” I think the 
House will agree that I have not mis- 
represented or exaggerated the attitude 
the Scottish Members have taken up on 
this subject. They, and they alone, are 
responsible ; not Englishmen, nor Irish- 
men, nor Welshmen, but Scotsmen alone 
are responsible if this Bill, or a Bill carry 
ing out its objects, is not carried into law 
in the course of the present Session. I 
have to admit—TI was going to say as an 
old Parliamentary hand, but I have no 
claim to that title—as a person of some 
experience of Parliamentary ways I admit, 
that when a Bill, intended to meet the 
views of the Scottish constituencies, is 
dealt with by representatives of the Scot- 
tish constituencies as this Bill has been 
dealt with, it is impossible that we should 
proceed with it in a Committee of the 
whole House until preliminary 
measures have been employed in order 
to enable my countrymen to arrive at 
some common agreement. Therefore, if 
the House will consent, as I hope it will, 
to the Second Reading of this Bill, 
embodying a principle upon which I 
understand, whatever our diversities of 
epinion, we are all agreed, then I for my 
part, on behalf of the Government, am 
prepared to consider the propriety of 
referring it to a Select Committee. I am 





some 
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afraid—and I wish to be perfectly candid 
with the House, with the public, and, 
above all, with the Scottish public—that 
the conclusion to which we have been 
driven by the Scotch representativés on 
both sides of the House may end in pre- 
venting the Bill becoming law in the 
course of the present Session. That is 
not absolutely necessary; but, as the 
House knows, the period succeeding the 
Easter holidays will be largely occupied 
with the principal Measure of the Session 
—the Irish Local Government Bill. I 
think it is possible, I venture to hope that 
it is even probable, that sufficient time 
will be given for the threshing out of 
this Measure by a Select Committee 
before the opportunity arises for the Bill 
to be considered by a Committee of the 
whole House. I hope that is so for 
many reasons; but, whether it is or is 
not so, I, on the part of the Government, 
disclaim all responsibility for driving the 
Bill through in the course of the present 
Session. I repeat that the action of Scot- 
tish Members, and the action of Scottish 
Members alone, renders it necessary +o 
take the course [am now indicating ; but, 
in face of a necessity which I deplore, but 
which I admit, I am prepared, on behalf 
of the Government, to allow this Measure 


to go to a Committee, either a Committee } 


of this House, or a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses. Whether it should be 
discussed and thrashed out by a Com- 
mittee of this House, or whether, the sub- 
ject being one eminently pertaining to the 
business of both Houses, it should be dealt 
with by a Joint Committee, I do not yet 
say. That is a matter which the Govern- 
ment will take into consideration. But I 
am prepared at the present time to say 
that, if the House will read the Bill a 
second time, I shall be prepared to refer 
it to a Committee, and have it thrashed 
out before that Committee, leaving the 
House to determine 
chances of success. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 


Some years ago I was a Member of 


its subsequent 


a Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons which had to deal with 
the subject dealt with in the Bill 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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now before the House. At that time 
I formed certain opinions with wh::h, 
I am bound to say, I do not think 
the present Bill is in-hharmony. But that 
is not my only reason for rising to say a 
word. The right hon. Gentleman admits 
that the hostility with which this Bill has 
been met has not been a Party hostility. 
He candidly admits that from both sides 
the Scottish Members, with two excep- 
tions, criticised very sharply the Second 
Reading of this Bill, but the right hen. 
Gentleman forgets that some of the most 
powerful criticisms directed against ths 
Bill did not come from 
Members at all. For example, I may 
remind him of the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
and the experienced Chairman of Con:- 
mittees, the Member for Sowerby. Then 
there were the speeches of the Members 
who sit behind him, the hon. and learned 
Member for Stroud and the hon. Member 
for Norwich. These are all English 
Members, speaking, most of them, from a 
very large experience of the subject with 
which this Bill deals, and they were even 
more hostile to this particular method 
of solution than any Scotch Member who 
addressed the House. 
two propositions which may safely be 
advanced. The first is that there has 
been no Party attack on the Bill, and the 
second is that English Members have be:n 
even more hostile to the solution pro- 
posed in the Bill than Scotch Members 
have been. But for my part I have beex 
prepared from the first to vote for the 
Second Reading of this Bill, because, im- 
perfect and defective as it must be held 
to be, and as I think it to be from my 
own knowledge, whatever that 
amount to, of the subject, in spite of the 

skilful defence of the hon. Member for 

Clackmannan, I still feel that there are 

defects of the very gravest kind attaching 

to the procedure of the Bill as it now 

stands. I listened to, and admired, the 

skill with which the Lord Advocate dealt 

with the most hostile attack made upon 

it. I am not such an old Parliamentary 

hand as the First Lord of the Treasury, 

but I have never heard a Bill exposed to * 


Scotch 


Therefore, we have 


may 
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so damaging an attack as this Bill was should be criticised on both sides? It is 
when the Second Reading was moved the| the fault of the Bill, not of the Scotch 
other night. But, though I admired the| Members. Now, it is proposed that this 
skill and courage with “which the Lord} Bill, with all its defects, is to go to a 
Advocate dealt “with that attack, I still| Select Committee. I venture to ask this 
feel that, though we must agree with| House upon what principle a Bill of this 
much that has been said about the Bill, kind, criticised as it has been, should be 
sdngact Saree ener - — sent to a Select Committee? What will 
tion, especially dealing with private busi- be the effect of that? If the Bill goes to = 
—_ Now, the First Lord of the Trea | Select Committee, you will have a repe- 
sury has announced the willingness of ths tition exactly of what has occurred on the 
Government to refer this Bill, criticised | Second Reading, Meuhee ofthe Gus 
as it has been, with the holes that have | mittee will differ just as much as Members: 


ret — a ~ st eran a . of the House have differed in the cours 
Select Committee. 1 do not Know whether) o¢ this Debate. I cannot see that any 


am speaking fe y ottis . ‘ 

T am peaking for my brother Scottish | possible good can result from sending the 

representatives, but I am bound to say | p-1) 4, Select Ceuninities G0 enumie 
| « we . - , 


that that is a proposal which I think we} after the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 


should incur a very grave responsibility | . : ei 
; = 2 P ” | man the Leader of the House, it is hardly 


if we reject Z > . + rt. | 
oT we mie inner for my part, worth our while to go further into the 
I for one shall certainly vote for the 
. | Bill; but I would say that, so far as the 
Second Reading, on the understanding | ,,. B : os 
that the Bill Seed bo Mike Bill goes, there are certain points in it 
iat the Bill is referred to a Select Com- | ; 
eg a that I greatly admire. In 1891, follow- 


mittee. I repeat that the criticism to}. : é 3 
si ; ing upon the Report of the Committee of 
which the Bill has been exposed has not SOAR the then Reed Bilvcside tecece: 
been a Party criticism, but a genuine)...” pouches see alti n> 
: | Bill into this House, and what was the 
nature of that Bill? It substituted one 
local inquiry for the joint inquiry of the 
| two Houses. There was only to be one 
inquiry, and that was to be a Iccal 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.): inquiry, and in every other respect the 
The peculiar position in which the Bill was to pass through the two Houses: 
House finds itself is owing, not) the strength of that local inquiry. 
to anv fault of the Scottish Mem-| There is nothing unusual in the idea of 
Kens a Se cone entirely to the local inquiries. We have had them 
nature of the Bill which the Government | already under the Provisional Order 
has introduced to the House. It is all| System. One advantage of the Bill 0 
very well for the Government to say that | 1891 was in regard to cheapness ; it pros 
they did not expect opposition to the Bill. | vided for only one local investigation, 
I would like to ask the Government, did} Whereas this Bill provides for two—one 
in Scotland—and then, if the Bill is 
opposed, there is to be an inquiry before 





criticism from the Scottish point of view, 
and that some of the most experienced | 
Members of the House have pointed out 
defects in the Measure. 


they take the slightest precaution, before 
they brought forward a Bill of this kind, 
to ascertain the feeling in Scotland, or to|® Committee of this Hous>. The Bill 
ascertain from their own supporters even | of 1891 proceeded on Unionist lines—tho 
that a Bill of this kind would give satis- | | supremacy of this Parliament as regards 
faction ? If the Government do as they | | legislation for the whole of the United 
invariably do in the case of Scotch legis. | |Kingdom. That was the foundation of 
lation—if they take no notice of Scottish | the Bill of 1891. But this Bill proceeds 
opinion, and take no pains to consult | upon purely Home Rule lines, and, of 
Scottish opinion on the subject, what else | Course, we on this side welcome a Bill 
can they expect than that their eas upon those lines. It proceeds on the 
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assumption that this Parliament is over- 
whelmed with business, and that there 
ought to be devolution, and devolution on 
national lines. What more, it may be 
asked, could we on this side of the House 
desire than that? Well, our great objec- 
tion to the Bill is that you may have 
private Bill legislation applicable to Scot- 
land which may never come before the 
Imperial Parliament at all. The finding 
of this Committee is to have the full 
force of an Act of Parliament; it does 
not even require the Queen’s assent. The 
Bill will take away the control of private 


Private Bill Procedure: 


Bill legislation from Committees of 
this House and the other House, 
and give it to a Commission which 


can in no sense claim to be representa- 
tive of the people of Scotland. So far as 
the Bill makes for Scottish Home Rule, 
of course we on this side welcome it. Our 
only objection is that you do not go one 
step further. Probably, if we have a Bill 
introduced next year dealing with private 
Bill legislation, you will find it will go to 
the full extent, and then Scottish pri- 
vate Bill legislation will be determined in 
Scotland locally, by Scottish opinion, and 
it will not be necessary to come to this 
House at all. If you once admit tha 
principle with regard to private Bill legis- 
lation, depend upon it it will not be a 
great while before you apply the same 
principle to Imperial legislation. 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) : 
I suppose it is certain that this Bill will 
now be read a second time, whatever may 
be its subsequent fortunes. But I cannot 
help thinking that we have a rather 
curious Parliamentary position. A Bill 
is usually sent to a Select Committee ba- 
cause it has been approved by the body 
of the House, and only amendments of 
‘detail have to be dealt with ; but, so far 
as one can gather from the trend of the 
Debate, and even from the very candid 


speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House, this Bill is 
to go to a Select Committee, be 


cause everybody agrees that it is a 
bad Bill, and because there has been 
Mr. Caldwell. 
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no indication in the course of the 
Debate of the way in which the House 
generally desires the Bill to be framed. 
I think my right hon. Friend the Lord 
Advocate is deserving of our sympathy, 
because, while year after year the cry 
has been raised, especially by Scottish 
Members, that they must have some 
scheme of devolution, some local treat- 
ment of their private Bills, the moment 
this Bill is introduced no sort of sym- 
pathy is extended to his desire to meet 
that national wish, but hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, one and all, fall 
upon uhe details of this unfortunate Bill. 
I am bound to say that I do not think 
this Bill will, at any future stage, come 
under the consideration of the House, 
and that being the case, I should like to 
say a word upon one or two of the larger 
aspects of this question. I should have 
very willingly the Second 
Reading of this Bill, or, indeed, of any 
Bill embodying the principle of devolu- 
tion, provided the Bill were capable of 


supported 


being moulded into proper shape either 
in Committee of this House or by a Select 
I should have supported it 
because it is painful to see how incom- 


Committee. 


petent this House appears to be for carry- 
ing out any practical reform at all. If 
a practical reform is proposed that is very 
large, its very magnitude is a drawback. 
If a practical reform is proposed, dealing 
with only a part of the subject, then the 
objection is raised that this is piecemeal 
legislation. Now, if there be a question 
with regard to which piecemeal legisla- 
tion, separate legislation for the different 
nations, would be injurious, it is, I think, 
this question. 
Bill now, dealing only with Scotch private 
Bills. 


one in lamenting, the extravagance, the 


Suppose we passed this 
This mischief, which we are all at 


uncertainty, the inefficiency of the private 
sill work of this House, would be re- 
medied so far as Scotland is concerned. 
But what would be the result suppose the 
The failure 
of the Bill would have thrown a great 
obstacle in the way of any legislation for 
England or Ireland, and the reform is 
wanted even more for Ireland than for 


Measure were not successful ? 
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Scotland, for Irish schemes generally need 
some assistance from English capital, and 
England itself is almost equally inter- 
ested. If the plan succeeded in Scot- 
land we should have lost the assistance 
of Scottish Members in any energetic 
efforts to get the same advantage for 
England or Ireland. Therefore, I should 
like to see this question dealt with upon 
principles common to all three countries. 
There should be devolution, not to a 
shifting tribunal elected for the purpose, 
but to something in the nature of a judi- 
cial tribunal which should be permanent 
and fixed, above the risk of corruption, 
and above the imputation of being chosen 
for the purpose by an official of the 
Crown, a tribunal which should give satis- 
faction to the people of the three coun- 
tries. I confess that, after what has 
happened to-night, we shall probably 
to for any new 
scheme applying either to one country 
But there 


have wait some time 


or to the three countries. 


are certain things which can be done by 
the House without any legislation at all. 


For instance, the excessive fees that have 
been maintained by the House in respect 
of private business might be reduced, 
although the House fees are the smallest 
of the pecuniary burdens that fall on 
the promoters of private Bills. Then 
there is another change which might be 
made. I think nearly all the gentlemen 
who have taken part in this Debate have 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
substitution of a Joint Committee of 
both Houses for the two Committees 
which now sit. No one can have watched 
the course of a Bill before the two tribu- 
nals to which it is now referred without 
seeing that that procedure involves the 
most extravagant waste of time, hearing 
over and over again the same thing, even 
to the repetition of the technical evi- 
dence, the mere delays of which throw an 
enormous burden upon those who come 
for private Bill legislation to this House. 
But there is another suggestion I should 
like to make to the House. Why not 
apply to private Bill legislation that pro- 
posal which I have more than once urged, 
and which I shall continue to urge on 
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the House and on the country, and that 
is the abolition of the stupid and mis- 
chievous rule that we cannot take up in 
one Session the work which we have 
partly done in the preceding Session? 
Of course, in regard tq public business, 
there may be objections to this course, 
the force of which I can appreciate, 
though I may not think them overwhelm- 
ing, but I can conceive none that would 
apply to private Bill legislation. The 
effect of our present rules is to cram the 
discussion of private Bills into some four 
months in the year, and when time is 
pressing, when it is getting late into the 
summer months, and many Bills are 
before the Committees, promoters have 
to submit, in clause after clause, to the 
burden of making payments in satisfac- 
tion of clause interests, not from any 
recognition of real public justice, but be- 
cause, unless the opponents can be 
“squared” in time, all the expense and 
trouble will be thrown away, and the 
whole thing have to be gone through 
ever again in the next Session. All these 
things fall on the public. There is no 
burden which is borne by a company or 
a corporation which does not, in the long 
run, have to be discharged by the public, 
and I confess that I think if these three 
things were done, if expenses were re 
duced, if a single Joint Committee were 
substituted for the two Committees, and 
if we allowed Bills to be dealt with in one 
Session and then resumed at the stage 
at which they were broken off. at the be- 
ginning of the next Session, before new 
Bills had engaged the attention of the 
House, we should have done a great deal 
in the interval which, I am afraid, must. 
elapse before we have a large Measure 
dealing with the whole question. to 
remedy the evils which are so justly 
lamented in the present system. After 
the reception which this Bill of the 
Government has met with. it is hardly 
likely that the experience of this Session 
will encourage further attempts in the 
same direction; but I do hope that the 
Government will consider whether, with- 


out the cumbrous machinery of an Act of 


all, 


Parliament at some amendments 
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cannot be made that will remove, at 
least, some of the objections made against 
the present system. 


Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.): We 
have listened to some severe strictures 
passed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury upon “his 
countrymen,” but I may remind him that 
some sturdy supporters of his, sitting for 
English constituencies, were also among 
the critics of the Bill. The one public 
tbody in Scotland which supported the 
Bill—namely, the Convention of Burghs 
——pointed out several matters in which 


it was defective, and themselves pro- 





posed no less than seven definite 
amendments. I have referred—as I 
have no doubt other Scotch Members 
have done—to a memorial from the 


premier County Council of Scotland, the 
Council of Lanarkshire. They 
unanimously denounce the 
Measure. While they, of course, hold 
strong views, as do all hon. Members 
who have spoken, as to the desirability 


very 
present 


of local inquiry, and as to the vital neces- 
sity ef reducing the cost of private Bill 
procedure, they find at least six distinct 
and sericus defects in this Bill. In the 
first place, the cumbrous and complicated 
machinery it sets up, instead of reducinz 
oxpense, will in all probability lead to 
increased expense. It will be necessary 
to appear before the Chairman cf Com- 
iittees by counsel, and to follow that 
up by evidence before the local inquiry 
in Scotland. The Lanarkshire County 
Council also take special exception to 
the panel, pointing out that the method 
of election of the panel is cumbrous, and 
gives no certainty as to the class who 
are to be elected, or that it will be a 
They further point out 
that the powers to be given to the local 


desirable panel. 


Committees will be in serious derogation 
of the powers now enjoyed by the Secre- 
tary icr Scotland. The two hon. Gentle- 
men who supported the Bill from the 
other side of the House could not say 
that any strong feeling existed in Scot- 
and, in favour of the Measure. 
Sir E#. Clarke. 


If there 


{ COMMONS} 
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be a considerable feeling in its favour in 
Scotland, it is remarkable that we should 
have had no memorials from public 
bodies in support of the Bill. The only 
one that has been produced is a Resolu- 
tion from the Edinburgh Town Council. 
For my own part. I could hardly wish 
for any better weapon to use with my 
own constituency than that of hostility 
to this Bill, which aims at withdrawing 
from Parliament its legitimate powers 
and conferring them upon an_ irre 
sponsible panel, giving the Secretary of 
State powers which belong rightly to 
the High Court of Parliament, and estab- 
lishing tribunals which do not claim to 
be popularly elected. For these reasons 
I feel bound to oppose the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, and I will have no hesita- 
tion in answering for that opposition to 
my constituents. 
"e. 2. XS 
The right hon. 
of the House 
surprise that so many Scottish representa- 


HEDDERWICK 


Leader 


HH. 
Gentleman the 


has expressed great 
tives have been found to oppose this Bill, 
and he gave as a reason for tha 
what he called the “universal 
feeling” in Scotland in favour of a Bill 
to confer on Scotland the management 
of its own private Bill legislation. 1 
confess that I do not think the right 
Gentleman 


sur. 


prise 


drew a correct infer- 


I do not deny that 


hon. 
ence from his facts. 
there is a great desire in that direction, 
not think it be 
I think it will 
be found on inquiry that there is a con- 


although I do can 


described as “ universal.” 


siderable section in favour of the present 
system. It seems to me that the true infer- 
ence to be drawn is that the present Bill 
in no sense satisfies the desires of the 
people of Scotland, and I think the 
reason is not far to seek. 
it is to be found in Clause 4, which sets 
up the panel which is to take the place 


In my opinion, 


of the present Committees of the two 
Houses. Now, if there is one thing 
about which there is no doubt whatever, 
it is this, that, whatever may be the 
change which is required, the Scottish 
people have absolute confidence in the 
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fairness of the present tribunal; and, 
therefore, unless the Government are pre- 
pared to offer to the people of Scotland 
a tribunal which shall equally command 
confidence in its impartiality, they will 
be very slow to accept any Measure, 
from whatever quarter it comes. What 
is the tribunal proposed by the Govern- 
ment! You are to have two men 
nominated by the conveners of the 
Scctland, and two men 
nominated by the provosts of burghs 
eontaining more than 15,000 inhabi- 
e four men, and _ the 

Secretary for Scotland, are to put their 
heads together and appoint a panel of 
20, and a reserve panel of 10; and 
when all that is done, if the Secretary 
for Scotland sees fit to direct a local 
inquiry, he is to nominate two men 
from this panel, and the Lord President 
iy to appoint a Chairman in the person 
. sheriff. I think a more preposterous 
‘heme never entered the mind of man. 


counties oi 


rm 
tants. These 


i confess I am at a loss to understand 
who concocted this scheme. I do not 
for a ioment suppose that it can be the 
cmianation of the unassisted mind of the 


Lord Advocate. 


and curious 


Looking at its strange 
ingredients, I am tempted to 
fancy that the Lord Advocate must have 
ncountered the weird sisters on some 
lasted heath in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, and invoked their aid in the 
‘oipounding of this strange and remark- 
able hotch-potch. Are my unfortunate 
fllow-countrymen to be forced to swallow 
this unsavoury mess. I trust not; but 
if they should be, it scarcely requires 
the gift of prophecy to predict that the 
compulsion will be regarded as an out- 
rage upon throats accustomed to fare of 
a very different and superior qualify. 
Sir, | do not intend to go further into the 
provis ons of this Bill, because the Debate 
is desd. I will only add that we appear 
to have now reached this extraordinary 
position that the Bill is to be referred 
ts a Select Committee, on the ground 
that only two Members of this House 
had a good word to say for it. If it is 
to go to a Select Committee—and I sup- 
pose we shall all vote for that now—I 
1ope that the Lord Advocate will see 
his way, at any rate, to substitute for 
the provisions of Clause 4 something in 
the nature of a tribunal, which will com- 

‘nd the confidence of the people of 
Scotland. 





< 
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Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I would throw the responsi- 
bility for the disappointment of what I 
believe to be the sincere wish of the 
people of Scotland on the gentlemen on 
my own side who have addressed hostile 
criticisms to this Bill, from the point cf 
view, largely, of the large interests 
opposed to it, and also quite as much on 
those gentlemen on the other side who 
have joined in the hue and cry, nothing 
unwilling to have a hand in doing what 
they believe to be a mischief to the 
present Administration. In my view the 
Government have made a bold attempt 
to deal with a very important and diffi- 
cult question. I hope that in spite of 
the opposition which has been manifested 
to it in the course of this Debate. the 
Government will have no idea of dropping 
the Bill, but that they will do their 
best to expedite the proceedings of the 
Select Committee, so that we may not 
have heard the last of it in this House 
when we have given it a Second Reading. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I beg 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 
Bill read a second time. 


Mr. CALDWELL: On the question 
that the Bill be committed, I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
to say that it was to be referred to a 
I should like to ask 
why that course is not to be adopted. 
When a Minister in the responsible 
position of the First Lord of the Treasury 
says that if a Bill is read a second time 
it shall go to a Select Committee, it is 
rather extraordinary that it should be 


Select Committee. 


committed in the ordinary way. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: My right 
hon. Friend said that the Bill should be 
sent either to a Select Committee of this 
House or to a Joint Select Committee of 
the two Houses. Until it is determined 
which course is to be adopted, the only 
thing to do is to commit the Bill 
formally. 


Bill committed. 
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CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) 
[EXPENSES]. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Cuarrman or Ways anpD MEANS, in 
the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all expenses incurred by the Com- 
missioners of Works, under any Act of the 
present Session, for the acquisition of Land 
at Southampton as a Site for Customs and 
other Offices connected therewith.”—(Mr. 
Akers-Douglas. ) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


TELEGRAPHS [GRANT]. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of sums not 
exceeding £1,000,000, for the purpose of the 
Telegraph Acts, 1863 to 1897, and to authorise 
the ‘Treasury to borrow such sums by means of 
terminable annuities payable out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament for the service of 
the Post Office, and if those moneys are in- 
sufficient, out of the Consolidated Fund.”— 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Debate arising— 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again. 


House resumed. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


To amend the Baths and Washhouses 
Acts: Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bigwood and Sir Frederick Dixon-Hart- 
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land; Presented accordingly, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, 21st April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 178.] 


LONDON BUILDINGS ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham): Mr. Speaker, on rising 





Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I object. 


Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): 
May I ask the hon. Member not to press 
his objection? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I object. 


Mr. BANBURY: I may say that the 
London County Council have communi- 
cated with me, and they say that they 
have no objection to this Instruction. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am not respon- 
sible to the London County Council. 
I am a Member of this House, and I 


object. 


VACCINATION BILL. 
Order of the Day for Vaccination Bill 
read. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I should like to ask the Govern- 
ment when they really propose to go on 
with this Bill. There are a number of 
hont Members on this side who take con- 
siderable interest in it, and we should 
like to have some definite notion when 
it is likely to be put down effectively. 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): It will only be put down for- 
mally for the 19th April. 


Dr. TANNER: But when is it really 
coming on for discussion? 


Mr. HANBURY: I cannot say. 


House adjourned at 12.10, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 5th April 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Three of the 
clock. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND. 


EARL OF RODEN—CLAIM TO VOTE 
ESTABLISHED. 


Ordered and Directed, That a Certifi- 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland, stating that the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom has reported to 
the House of Lerds that the right of the 
Earl of Ropen to Vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has been 
established to the satisfaction of him the 
said Lord Chancellor; and that the 
House of Lords has ordered such Report 
to be sent to the said Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland; and it is hereby also Or- 
dered, That the said Report of the said 
Lord Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH 


(H.L.] 
Committee to meet on Friday, the 
22nd instant. 


GAS BILL. 


BIDEFORD AND CLOVELLY RAILWAY 
BILL [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments. 


VOL. LVI. 


[Focrru Sgntzs.] 
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Bills. 
LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time ; Amendments made ; 
Passed, and sent to Commons. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


LISKEARD CORPORATION 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


(WATER) 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY BILL. 


[H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


WIRRAL RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Leave given to present Petition. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


CITY AND BRIXTON RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


AND 
PILL 


LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW 
EFPING FOREST RAILWAY 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


THANET GAS BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read .irst 
time, and referred to Examiners. 
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HART’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Commons for copy 
of the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
this House; together with the proceed- 
ings and the documents deposited in the 
case. 


Returns. 


Ordered to be communicated, with 
a request that they may be returned. 


BLACKPOOL SEA WATER 


(H.L.] 
A witness ordered to 
Committee. 


BILL. 


attend Select 


RETURNS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898—ANNUAL 
SERIES. 
Diplomatic and Consular 
Trade and Finance— 


Reports on 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2044. 
2045. 
2046. 
2047. 
2048. 
2049. 


Argentine Republic ; 
Wurtemburg ; 

Germany (Dusseldorf) ; 
Curacoa ; 

Tripoli ; 

Samoa. 

Presented (by command), and ordered 


mn 


to lie on the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 5), 1898. 


Agreement between the United 
Ringdom and Portugal modifying the 
postal money order agreement of 17th 
January 1883; signed at Lisbon, 3rd 
February 1898. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 

Order of the Local Government Board 
amending the County of Buckingham 
(Fenny Stratford Urban District Exten- 
sion) Confirmation Act, 1898: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, INDUSTRIAL 

AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES, AND 
TRADE UNIONS. 

Reports of the Chief Registrar of 


Friendly Societies, for the year ending 
31st December 1897: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Third. Annual Report by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies of the 
proceedings of the registrars under the 
Building Societies Acts; with an ab- 
stract of the annual accounts and state- 
ments of societies for the year 1897: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Account of moneys received and paid 
by the Chamberlain of the City of Lon- 
don in relation to the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, for the year 1897; also 
an account of extraordinary works exe- 
cuted other than general repairs for the 
same period : 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie cn the Table. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 
ANNUITIES. 

Account of all moneys received on 
account of contracts for the grant of 
deferred life annuities, and for payments 
on death, under the provisions of the 
Acts 27 and 28 Vic., cap. 43, 45 and 
46 Vic., cap. 51, and 50 and 51 Vic., cap. 
40, and of the disposal thereof, and of 
the contracts made, for the year ended 
31st December 1897 : 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie cn the Table. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY. 
General Report of the Conservators of 
the River Thames from Ist January 1897 
to 3lst December 1897, with a statement 
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of the accounts of the Conservators for 
the year ended 31st December 1897: 


Delivered (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
Petition against the sale of on Sun- 
days; of Meeting at Woodlands; Read, 

and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FAR EAST. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of DrEvonsuire) : 
My Lords, in moving that the House do 
adjourn until the 21st of April, I propose 
to take the opportunity of making a 
short statement to your Lordships’ House 
on a subject on which it has been pro- 
mised that explanations would be given 
in this and the other House before the 
adjournment for the Easter Recess— 
namely, on the position of affairs in 
My Lords, I believe that no 
statement has been made in this House 
upon that subject since that which was 
made by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government on the opening day of 
the Session, and it may be convenient 
that I should take that point as the start- 
ing-point of the statement which I have 
to make to your Lordships. But first I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to recall to 
your recollection that the principle, and 
the sole principle, which Her Majesty’s 
Government have had in view through- 
out these transactions—the principle 
which has actuated both their declara- 
tions at home and their communications 
with foreign Powers—has been that 
China should remain open to commerce 
as now, that the facilities at present pos- 
sessed by British subjects for trading in 
China and for the employment of British 
capital in China, should not be 
diminished, but should rather be 
increased, and that no facilities, no 


China. 
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concessions in these directions which may 
be made to other Powers should be 
denied to our own subjects. My Lords, it 
follows from the assertion of this prin- 
ciple that Her Majesty’s Government 
have desired neither territorial acquisi- 
tions in China nor even the extension of 
British influence in the Chinese Govern- 
ment beyond such extensions and such 
influence as may be necessary for the 
protection and maintenance of our 
commercial position in China. Up to 
the present time our naval station at 
Hong-kong has accorded the necessary 
base for our Fleet which protects our 
commerce in China. Up to the present 
time Hong-kong and the foreign settle- 
ments at the Treaty ports have afforded 
to us the necessary and adequate bases 
for our commercial operations, and so 
long as the status quo existed we were 
satisfied with that condition of affairs, 
and we had not desired any increase in 
our territorial possessions or any addi- 
tional bases either for our maritime 
power or for our commercial operations. 
As to political influence, we have only de- 
sired it in such a degree as would enable 
us to secure full protection of the rights 
of British subjects who are trading im 
China, and that equal cpportunities 
should be afforded to them for the de- 
velopment, by means of British capital, 
of the resources of China to the extent 
which Chinese institutions might make 
possible. My Lords, unfortunately these 
principles do not appear to have com- 
mended themselves to all our rivals. To 
some of them it appears that the value 
of political influence at Pekin consists 
rather in the possibility of the exclusion 
of foreign competition than in the exten- 
sion of equal opportunities to all. 
Reasons such as these have made it 
necessary for us from time to time to 
assert our influence at the Court of 
Pekin. When it was known that the 
Government of China had appealed for 
financial assistance to other Powers as 
well as ourselves, and when it was known 
that that financial assistance, if granted 
by other Pewers, might be coupled with 
conditions which would not be to our 
advantage, we were willing to offer that 
financial assistance on favourable terms 
to the Government of China, coupled with 
conditions which, while they would have 
been a protection to our interests, would 
not have been injurious to those of any 
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other Powcr. My Lords, you are aware 
that the negotiations which were in pro- 
gress at the time of the opening of Par- 
liament for a Loan to the Government of 
China to be guaranteed by the British 
Government have failed; but no other 
Power has succeeded in obtaining the ad- 
vantages, to our disadvantage, which they 
may have hoped for, and the greater part 
of the conditions upon which we were 
willing to make that Loan have been, 
through the infiuence of our Minister in 
China (Sir Claude Macdonald), obtained 
without the Loan. My Lords, I believe 
the concessions which Sir Claude Mac- 
donald has obtained have been stated in 
the other House. They have not, I 
think, up to this time, been stated in 
your Lordships’ House. These conces- 
sions are, in the first place, that the in- 
ternal navigation of the Chinese rivers 
should be open to all nations from the 
lst of June. In the second place, the 
Chinese Government have given to us 
a pledge that the regions of the Yang- 
tsze Valley, in which we are especially 
interested, should not be ceded or alien- 
ated to any other Foreign Power. In the 
third place, the Chinese Government have 
undertaken that, so long British 
commerce maintains the position of 
supremacy which it at present does, the 
pest of Inspector General of Customs 
shall continue to be held by an English- 
man. And, in the fourth place, the 
Chinese Government have undertaken 
that within a space of two years a port 
shall be opened in the province of 
Hunnan. My Lerds, these are conces- 
sions of very high importance, of an im- 
portance probably not fully understood by 
any except those who are actively en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits in China ; 
and concessions, even though they seem 
to have merely a personal importance, 
such as those of the appcintment of In- 
spector General of Customs, have, in the 
condition of trade in China, an import- 
ance which, I believe, is fully recognised 
by the British commercial community. 
My Lords, it is difficult to understand 
how, in face of such concessions as those 
which have been obtained by our in- 
fluence, and through the extremely able 
exertions of our Minister in China, it can 
be asserted anywhere that British in- 
fluence has ceased to exist with the 
Government of Pekin. I come now to 
the leases of certain commercial ports 
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which have been obtained by other 
Powers. These leases have been spoken 
of as being injurious and derogatory to 
British interest, unless we had succeeded 
at the same time in obtaining similar 
concessions for ourselves. My Lords, I 
do not know by what international right 
we should have been justified in protest- 
ing against the voluntary and partial 
concessions of territory which China has 
been induced to make to other Powers. 
All that we had the right to require, 
and that which we have required, from 
the Government of China is that no com- 
mercial privileges which we possess under 
our treaties with China should be im- 
paired. At the opening of the Session, 
Lord Salisbury stated to this House the 
nature of the assurances which he had 
received from China in respect of the 
port of Kaiou-chau—assurances which he 
stated were entirely satisfactory. I 
have received private notice from the 
noble Lord opposite that he desires to 
ask for exact information as to the nature 
of the assurances which we have received 
from Germany in respect of Kaiou-chau, 
and the nature of the concessions which 
have been made to Germany in the pro- 
vince of Shan-tung. My Lords, I be- 
lieve the Papers which will be laid upon 
the Table will show that the nature of 
the assurances in respect to Kaicu-chau 
which we have received are clearly to 
the effect that Kaiou-chau will be a free, 
as distinct from a Treaty, port. As re- 
gards railway concessions, we have not 
yet had communicated to us the exact 
terms of the agreement which has been 
made between Germany and China at 
Pekin, but Germany has repudiated the 
idea that she is claiming, in respect of 
railways, any monopoly in Shan-tung, 
My Lords, I think that is all I am able 
to state on that part of the subject at 
present, and I would suggest that your 
Lordships should wait until you are able 
to see the Papers which will be pre- 
sented. As to Russian demands, three 
concessions were demanded by Russia 
from the Chinese Government—namely, 
the lease of Port Arthur, the lease of the 
port of Talienwan, and the right to 
construct a railway connecting those 
ports with the Russian-Siberian railway 
system. As to the railway, our object 
being to develop the facilities for trade 
in China, and railways being an impor- 
tant factor in those facilities, Hor 
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Majesty’s Government regard with no dis- 
satisfaction any concessions in the direc- 
tion of railway construction which may 
be obtained by Russia or any other 
Power, so long as these concessions are 
not hampered by conditions which would 
tend to obstruct the free and natural 
course of trade along those lines. As to 
the ports themselves, it has long been 
admitted that the desire of Russia to ob- 
tain for commercial purposes access to 
an ice-free port on the Pacific Ocean was 
a legitimate object of Russian policy. I 
do not know whether, when those condi- 
tions were made, the exact form in which 
that access to an ice-free port should be 
secured was contemplated by those who 
made those conditions; but I cannot be 
surprised that, after the example which 
was set by Germany, Russia should have 
required for the commercial port, which 
she desired to obtain cn the Pacific, a 
title not inferior to that which had been 
acquired by Germany. As to the effect 
of the concessions which have been made 
by China to Russia in respect of these 
ports on our Treaty privileges, your Lord- 
ships are aware of the assurances which 
were stated by Lord Salisbury to have 
been received from the Government of 
Russia. The exact effect of these assur- 
ances has been the subject of communi- 
cations between the Russian Government 
and our own up to the present moment ; 
but there can be no question that we 
have received, both from M. de Staal 
here, and through Sir Nicolas O’Cenor, 
our Ambassador in Russia, the most ex- 
plicit assurances that in respect of any 
port which Russia might obtain the 
privileges of other Pewers under Treaties 
with China would be maintained. My 
Lords, the latest communication on this 
subject was made to the Foreign Office 
no later than yesterday, and the explane- 
tion now given by the Russian Govern- 
ment respecting the future condition of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan is to the 
effect that, having obtained a lease of 
these ports for 25 years, it is their in- 
tention to maintain, as far as possible, 
the status quo previously existing, with 
the exception that Talienwan will be 
opened to foreign commerce. It is their 


intention to maintain the sovereign rights 
of China, and to respect existing Treaties. 
British vessels of war and commerce will 
be admitted to Port Arthur to the same 
extent as they have been under Chinese 
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regulations, but it is not the intention 
of the Russian Government to make use 
of the lease of that port to transform it 
from a closed military port into a com- 
mercial one. As regards Talienwan, 
the Russian Government intend it to be 
open to the commerce of the whole world 
under the most favourable conditions. 
My Lords, that is all I have to say as to 
the assurances which we have received 
as to the effect upon our commercial 
privileges of the lease which Russia has 
obtained of these two ports. But, my 
Lords, the acquisition of Port Arthur by 
Russia has a different side. Port Arthur 
is not a commercial harbour, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether it can, with 
any advantage, be converted into one. 
But it is a naval fort of no inconsiderable 
strength. It has been formerly fortified, 
and although its fortifications are at 
present more or less dismantled, it is 
capable of being fortified again. Al 
though it was taken with very little diffi- 
culty by the Japanese in their war with 
China, there is no doubt that in the 
hands of a great military Power such as 
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Russia it is capable of being made’ 


almost, if not absolutely, impregnable. 
The abandonment of Port Arthur by 
Japan at the close of the war was in- 
sisted upon by France, Germany, and 
Russia, on the ground that its occupation 
by a Japanese force was a menace to 
Pekin. The acquisition, therefore, of 
Port Arthur by Russia has a strategic 
and political rather than a commercial 
importance. My Lords, we do not enter- 
tain any illusion upon this subject. We 
are perfectly aware that this occupation 
by a great military Power like Russia, 
with a frontier of 4,000 miles con- 
terminous with that of China, a frontier 
approaching very closely to the capital of 
China, does, and will in the future, when 
the railway has made further progress, 
give to Russia powerful influence over 
the volicy of the Government of China. 
We regard the acquisiticn of Pert Arthur 
as en addition—an important addition 
—-to the strategic position of Russia in 
regard to China, but not as the founda- 
tion of that position. We regard the 
acquisition cf Port Arthur by Russia, 
while the remainder of the Gulf of Pe 
chili remains in the hands of a Power 
so weak as that of China, as giving to 
Russia strategic advantages of a similar 
character by sea to those she already 
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possesses and will possess by land. We 
regard the occupation of Port Arthur by 
Russia as an indication that she does not 
intend to wait until that military position 
has been fully established ; and we regard 
it, as we believe it will be considered 
throughout the whole of the East—if it 
is not in reality so yet, it will be so con- 
sidered throughout the whole of the East 
—as the commencement of the absorp- 
tion or partiticn of the Chinese Empire. 
My Lords, holding these views, Her 
Majesty’s Government addressed to that 
of Russia grave representations of the 
views which they held as to the unfor- 
tunate consequences which might result 
if such a step were taken by Russia. 
At the same time, we disowned any 
desire on our part to interfere in Man- 
churia beyond the degree which might 
be necessary for the protection of our 
Treaty rights, and we disclaimed any 
desire on our part to obtain any naval 
position in the Gulf of Pechili. My 
Lords, those representations were not 
successful in their object, and the 
Government, on being informed that a 
lease of Port Arthur had been granted 
by the Government of China, informed 
the Government of Russia that they must 
retain their liberty to take such steps 
as they might consider necessary in order 
to protect our own interests and to ob- 
viate, as far as possible, the evil conse- 
quences which they thought might result 
from the step which had been taken by 
Russia. My Lords, that communication 
was followed by one which was addressed 
to the Government of China to the effect 
that, in consequence of the action taken 
in leasing Port Arthur to Russia, we 
required, in their own interest, as well as 
in ours, the refusal of a lease of the port 
of Wei-hai-Wei on conditions similar to 
those on which the cession of Port Arthur 
to Russia had been made. That conces- 
sion was only to come into force upon 
the evacuation by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of Wei-hai-Wei, and the payment 
of the indemnity. Of course, this 
intention was communicated by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Government 
of Japan. For some reason, cf which I 
am not aware, the Japanese Govern- 
ment have desired that the reply which 
they have made to that communication 
should, for the present, be treated as 
strictly confidential. I am, therefore, 
unable to state the exact nature of that 
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reply, but I may state that nothing in 
the nature of a remonstrance has been 
received from the Japanese Government, 
and that there is no reason to suppose 
that this measure—which is only to come 
into operation upon the evacuation of 
Wei-hai-Wei by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and which is in no _ degree 
hostile, or intended to be hostile, to 
the interests of Japan—can excite any 
opposition on the part of the Japanese 
Government. My Lords, the concession 
of China to this demand has only been 
accompanied by two requests. The first 
is that facilities shall continue to be 
afforded for Chinese ships of war making 
use, when necessary, of the harbour of 
Wei-hai-Wei, and the second is that our 
occupation of the port of Wei-hai-Wei 
should be made the occasion of the grant- 
ing to them special facilities for the 
training under British naval officers of 
officers for the Chinese naval service. 
My Lords, I need not say that, subject 
to satisfactory arrangements being made 
for carrying out these two requests, the 
Government are disposed to entertain 
both of them in the most favourable 
manner, and especially view with the 
greatest satisfaction the desire which 
appears to be manifested by the Chinese 
Government to place their naval estab 
lishments on a better footing. As to the 
strategic value of the port of Wei-hai- 
Wei, there is no doubt that- differences 
of opinion between military and naval 
experts will be expressed. My Lords, I 
need not say that I do not profess to 
speak either as the one or the other. 
Compared with Port Arthur, Wei-hai- 
Wei possesses probably some advantages 
and some disadvantages ; there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that Wei-hai-Wei is 
at present, and can be further rendered, 
a place of very considerable strength. It 
has already been partially fortified, and 
its defences are capable of being materi- 
ally strengthened. Wei-hai-Wei was the 
only place in which the Chinese forces 
were able to offer serious and protracted 
opposition to the Japanese forces, and I 
do not think, whatever differences of 
opinion may exist on technical naval and 
military points, there can be any doubt 
whatever that in the possession of a 
Power which is at present, and which we 
trust will remain,. in a position of naval 
supremacy in those seas, the occupation 
of the port of Wei-hai-Wei will be of 
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most material service in maintaining and 
asserting that naval supremacy, and we 
believe that its occupation by a naval 
Power friendly to China will go a long 
way to relieve the Chinese Government 
from those apprehensions which have 
not unnaturally been inspired by the oc- 
cupation of Port Arthur by a formidable 
military Power. My Lords, we regard 
this step as a measure which will enable 
us, and other Powers similarly interested 
in China with ourselves, to judge whether 
China does or does not possess any of the 
elements which are necessary to her con- 
tinued existence as an independent 
Power. If not, we regard it as a measure 
which will give and secure to us the 
necessary time and opportunity for the 
re-establishment and consolidation of our 
influence in those regions of China where 
that influence is most essential and most 
vital. My Lords, this is, in our opinion, 
a policy which is not hostile to any State, 
for, whatever ambitious designs or ulti- 
mate aims may be attributed by some 
to any Power in regard to China, it can- 
not be to the advantage of any one of 
them that this great and ill-compacted 
mass, Which we know as the Empire of 
China, should be suffered, either through 
external pressure, or through internal 
decay, to fall into atoms without some 
effort on the part of the civilised Powers 
of the world to establish some settled 
order in its place. My Lords, this, I 
think, is all I have to say to your Lord- 
ships on the subject of the communica- 
tions and the action which has recently 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in China. The noble Lord opposite has 
given me private notice that he desires 
to obtain some further information as 
to the communications which have taken 
place between us and the Chinese Govern- 
ment and France. As to those. I can 
only say that Her Majesty’s Government 
are perfectly sensible that our interests 
are by no means confined to the north 
of China, and that they are, perhaps, 
even greater in the centre and in the 


south. We are aware that certain 
demands have been made by the 
French Government on the Govern- 
ment of China, but these demands 


have not yet, at all events, been conceded 
by the Chinese Government. Communi- 


cations on the subject are still in pro- 
gress 


between the French and the 
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Chinese Governments, and I am unable 
—the Government is unable—at present 
to give any full information respecting 
them. Under these circumstances, I 
trust that your Lordships will be dis- 
posed to wait until the Papers, which 
will shortly be laid on the Table, can be 
produced, and that you will agree with 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the last point to which I have referred— 
that it would be undesirable in the 
highest degree, pending communications 
which are still in an imperfect condition, 
that any further statement on the sub- 
ject should be made. My Lords, I beg 


to move. 


*Tue Eari or KIMBERLEY : My Lords, 
the noble Duke commenced by referring 
to the concessions which were obtained 
by Sir Claude Macdonald from the 
Chinese Government, and with regard to 
those concessions I have only to say that 
the opening of the right to use the in- 
ternal navigation of the rivers must be 
viewed by everyone with the greatest 
satisfaction. I do not think there can 
be any difference of opinion as to the ad- 
vantage of a port being opened in Hun- 
nan, and also as to the prolongation of 
the holding of the office of head of the 
Customs by Sir Robert Hart—that very 
distinguished man to whom this country 
owes a very great debt of gratitude for 
the manner in which he has fulfilled 
those duties. But the most weighty of 
those concessions was undoubtedly the 
promise that no portion, as I understand 
it, of the territory generally known as 
that bordering on the Yang-tsze-kiang 
shall be conceded by China to any other 
Power. I did not expect that the noble 
Duke would be able on this occasion to 
give any details of that concession, but 
I do trust that when Papers are pre- 
sented to the House we shall have some 
more distinct idea of what that conces- 
sion means. The Yang-tsze-kiang is one 
of the longest and greatest rivers in the 
world, and it is quite obvious that, when 
you speak of an engagement relating to 
the valley, or whatever it may be called, 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang, it is to the last 
degree important that we should know to 
what extent of territory that engage- 
ment actually applies. I trust, therefore, 
we shall see some precise details in the 
Papers which are promised. I pass now 
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to what the noble Duke next referred to. 
This was the various assurances we have 
received from Russia and Germany with 
regard to the effect of the concessions 
which they have obtained from the 
Chinese Government. The noble Duke 
referred very naturally to the important 
statement made by the Prime Minister 
in this House at the beginning of the 
Session. I may, perhaps, be forgiven for 
reminding your Lordships of the precise 
terms in which the Prime Minister made 
that declaration. He said— 


“We have received spontaneously from the 
Russian Government a written assurance that 
any port which they might obtain leave to 
employ for the outlet of their commerce would 
be a free port—free to the commerce of this 
country. Now, a free port is much better 
than a Treaty port; and so, having ascertained 
that Talienwan was to be a free port, it inter- 
ested us very little indeed to know whether 
it was to be a Treaty port or not. I may say 
that similar assurances have been made to us 
by the German Government.” 


There has been so much uncertainty as 
to the nature of these assurances that I 
must refer to some of the further state- 
ments made on the subject. The next 
important statement that was made was 
made in the other House, and we were 
there informed that the nature of the 
communication was as follows— 

“The pledge given”°—{[Mr. Curzon 
“by the Russian Government was shown in 
writing to the Permanent Under Secretary of 
State, who took a note of it.” 


said]— 


That did not seem to be precisely what 
the Prime Minister had communicated 
to us. I should mention that there oc- 
curred later the publication of an im- 
portant document—a diplomatie circular 
issued by the Russian Government to its 
representatives abroad, announcing the 
concession of the lease of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan. It was observed at 
once by thosa who read that document 
that no reference was made in it to Port 
Arthur. I conclude that what tock place 
was that, upon that being observed here 
by Her Majesty’s Government, further 
communications were made to the Rus- 
sian Government, because, the Russian 
circular having appeared, I think, upon 
the 29th of March, Mr. Curzon subse- 
quently informed the House of Commons 
that Count Muravieff had authorised Sir 
Nicolas O’Conor to inform Her Majesty’s 
Government that, in the event of the’ 
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Chinese Government consenting to the 
lease to the Russian Government of 
Talienwan and Port Arthur, both ports 
would be open to foreign trade like other 
ports in China. I think that must have 
been anterior to the circular. Your 
Lordships will observe—I think this is 
the latest communication made to Par- 
liament on the subject until this even- 
ing—that in this communication made 
by Count Muravieff to our Ambassador 
it was stated that Talienwan and Port 
Arthur would be open to foreign trade 
like other ports in China. Well, now, 
I gather from the statement of the noble 
Duke this evening that there has been 
again a variation of these assurances, 
and that what the Russian Government 
have now stated is that Talienwan will 
be open to trade. Of course, one 
naturally asks what is meant by the “ most 
favourable conditions!” Does “the most 
favourable conditions” mean that the 
same duties will be levied at Talienwan 
as are leviable at all other Chinese ports 
in accordance with our Treaty of Tien 
tsin, or what does it mean? I also 
gather that Port Arthur is no ionger to 
be considered a port cpen to trade and 
commerce. Now, these are very impor- 
tant differences. Further than that, I 
understand the noble Duke to say that 
both ports would be open to the entry of 
ships of war of other nations in the same 
manner as at present, because he said 
the Russian Government intended to 
make no change in the status quo. I 
think I understocd him to say that Port 
Arthur would be considered to be a forti- 
fied port, and therefore I conclude that 
implies that it will not be open to com- 
merce. In point of fact, I gather that 
the intention of the Russian Government 
is to make Port Arthur very much what 
the port of Sebastopol is in the Black 
Sea. Upon these matters shall 
wait with considerable interest, if not 
with some anxiety, to see when the 
Papers are published what are really the 
precise assurances which, after all, have 
been given by the Russian Government ; 
and, further, in what precise form they 
have been given—whether they are 
in a clearly written form—and I shalf 
inquire hereafter, if it be necessary, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
perfectly satisfied with the form in whick 
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these assurances have been given. Now 
with regard to Germany. The noble 
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Marquess at the head of the Government 
said he was perfectly satisfied with the 
assurances he had received with regard 
to Germany. He said it did not much 
matter whether it was a Treaty port, 
because he understood that it was to be 
a free port. All we have ever heard on 
the subject since that statement was 
made, was a report in the newspapers 
of a statement made in the Reichstag at 
Berlin by Count Bulow, the Foreign 
Minister, which gave it to be understood 
that the German Government was not 
disposed to bind itself as regards the 
conditions of trade hereafter in the port 
of Kiaou-chau. I am = anxious to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any distinct and plain 
assurances that we shall continue to 
enjoy in the port of Kiaou-chau the same 
privileges 2nd advantages as by Treaty 
we have a right to enjoy in all the ports 


of China which are open. One 
other matter I must refer to. That 
is as to the demands of France. 


Of course, after what the noble Duke 
said, it would be out of the question for 
me to press the Government to com- 
municate information which they say it 
would be inconvenient to communicate. 
But I cannot help saying that I regret 
that it should not have been found pos- 
sible to make some clear statement, ut 
all events, as to what the demands of the 
French Government are. They have 
been stated in the newspapers to relate 
to three important provinces in China, 


one of which is the province imme- 
diately adjoining Hong-kong; and 


although, of course, I can quite under- 
stand that, negotiations being in progress 
between the Chinese Government and 
the French Government, it may not be 
in the power of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or it may not be their duty, to 
make any communication on the subject 
of the actual negotiations to Parliament, 
yet I certainly should have been glad to 
have heard, and I rather expected to 
hear, some statement of what those de. 
mands are, and also as to whether Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that they 
affect the interests of this country. My 
Lords, I now turn to the other portion 
of the noble Duke’s speech. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that very precise 
statements have been made as to the 


policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
true and sound 


considered to be the 
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policy as regards the interests of this 
country. That policy has been generally 
known as the “ policy of the open door.” 
We, on our part, when that policy was 
announced, expressed without any reser- 
vation our fullest concurrence in the 
policy Her Majesty’s Government had 
announced as the really sound and 
true policy for this country. Then 
there also occurred a very remarkabie 
Vote in the other House—a Vote of a 
Resolution concurred in by the Govern- 
ment on the importance of maintaining 
the independence—the word integrity 
was mentioned afterwards by the Govern- 
ment—the independence of the Chinese 
Empire. Of ccurse, such a Resolutiom 
implied that, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence, and, I may add, integrity—as that 
phrase was used by the Leader of the 
Government in the other House—the 
maintenance of the independence and 
integrity of China was a portion of their 
policy. I do not think a better, more 
explicit, or clearer statement has beer 
made on this subject than that made by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
on the Ist March. He said— 


East. 


“ Our belief is that the integrity of China is 
most likely to be secured by throwing open 
China to the interests and the intercourse of 
the whole world, and not, so to speak, by 
closing her into separate watertight compart- 
ments, each bearing a separate label or appel- 
lation of its own.” 


Up to a certain point, therefore, the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government was: 
that of the open door—that is to say, of 
maintaining the conditions arrived at 
under the Treaty of Tien-tsin, under 
which our commerce has been hitherto 
carried on, and avoiding what Mr. Curzon 
called, by the very apposite term, the 
partition of China into water-tight com- 
partments. Well, now, I must observe 
that this whole policy is changed. It is 
quite obvious that the policy which we 
highly approved, which met with the 
approval of the whole country—that of 
maintaining the open door—has practi- 
cally gone, and instead of it we have a 
system of water-tight compartments. We 
have the great compartment which has: 
been secured by Russia, and the smaller 
compartment which has been secured by 
Germany. We have in view a large slice 
of China said to be demanded as a sphere 
of influence by France. We have the 
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centre of China, which has been con- 
ceded by China to us as the special seat 
of our interests, and, lastly, we have now 
the territorial concession of the port of 
Wei-hai-Wei. My Lords, I think the 
House must see that such a change of 
policy—I am not now saying whether it 
was inevitable or not—is a most grave 
and serious occurrence. I do not think 
the noble Duke has spoken too seriously 
upon it in the way in which he referred 
to its probable results as regards the 
whole of China hereafter. But I want, 
in the first place, to ask one or two ques- 
tions with regard to this concession of 
Wei-hai-Wei. I hope the Papers will 
give us some information as to the 
manner in which this concession is re- 
garded by those two great Powers who 
will be our neighbours in the Gulf of Pe- 
chili—Russia and Germany—and whether 
the acquisition by us of this port of Wei- 
hai-Wei in any way affects or changes 
their attitude with regard to our access 
to their ports for all purposes of com- 
merce. As regards Japan, I recognise 
with pleasure that although the noble 
Duke—no doubt for good and sufficient 
reasons—was unable to give us full in- 
formation as to what has been the result 
of the communications with Japan, yet 
I gather from his statement that there is 
no reason to suppose that by the acquisi- 
tion of Wei-hai-Wei our very friendly 
relations with Japan will in any way be 
diminished or impaired. There is an- 
other point on which I sincerely trust the 
Papers will give us full information—as 
to what is the nature of this lease, and 
what the conditions of the lease are. Such 
a lease is new in international law, but 
if one may judge from the analogy of a 
private lease, we may assume that the 
lessee will be subject to all the obliga- 
tions to which the lessor is subject. That, 
of course, is a point of extreme import- 
ance, and I hope we shall receive, in the 
Papers promised, full information as to 
the precise nature of the lease, and the 
precise obligations it carries with it. My 
Lords, I will not trouble the House by 
asking for further details. There are 
many points I might have referred to, 
but I agree with the noble Duke that it is 
only right and fair that we should wait 


Far 


until we see the Papers promised, 
especially as regards the acquisition 
of Wei-hai-Wei. On that subject 
I desire to reserve entirely my 
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opinion. I do not wish to be understood 
as offering any confident opinion on the 
subject. I abstain from doing so be- 
cause it is both more just and fair 
towards the Government, and _ wiser 
in itself that, before expressing an 
opinion on that very important subject, 
we should see all the details, and have a 
full opportunity of considering what the 
Papers may reveal to us. But, as re 
gards the general result of what has 
taken place in China, I agree with the 
noble Duke when he says—TI think I am 
quoting him correctly—that it leads us 
to look forward to the gradual absorption 
of China by the great European Powers. 
My Lords, I agree with the noble Duke. 
I believe that this great change which 
has happened will lead inevitably to the 
ultimate dismemberment of China. It is, 
in point of fact, almost the same process 
by which, gradually, the great peninsula 
of Hindustan fell under European rule. 
If your Lordships call to mind the his- 
tory of that Empire, you will remember 
that it was the commencement of the 
acquisition of the coasts of that country 
by European Powers which led to its no 
longer remaining under native rule. We 
seem to be commencing the dismember- 
ment of the enormous Empire of China 
much in the same way, and I cannot but 
feel that the responsibility that will fall 
upon all Great Powers who will be 
engaged in that which will take 
place hereafter in China, will be of the 
very gravest kind. The policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as_ originally 
stated to us, was, I believe, wisely, one 
of avoiding the acquisition of extensive 
territory in China. I sincerely trust we 
shall be able to persevere in, and adhere 
to, that policy. I sincerely trust it may 
be possible to confine our actions, as far 
as possible, to the maintenance of that 
which we all believe to be the one true 
interest of this country—namely, the 
keeping open of the commerce of that 
immense Empire to British  enter- 
prise. unfortunately, we should 
find ourselves hereafter pushed into 
measures of a different kind, I feel 
confident that in this country there will 
be one strong desire—namely, as far 
as possible to avoid any armed conflict 
in China with the other Powers. I be- 
lieve myself Her Majesty’s Government 
is inspired—and rightly inspired—with 
a desire to maintain by all honourable 
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means, and with due regard to the inte- 
rests of this country, peace in that part 
of the world. In that desire, we, on our 
side, most strongly sympathise. When 
we see the whole details of this policy we 
shall give them the fullest and fairest 
consideration, and we shall rejoice if the 
Government are able—though we think 
there are many points on which their 
policy hitherto is open to criticism— 
ultimately to secure the most important 
of our interests, and, above all, if they 
are able to preserve unbroken peace in 
that part of the world. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 4.15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 5th April 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Two 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time upon Monday, 18th April. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time upon Monday, 18th April. 
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FOLKESTONE GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


MORLEY CORPORATION (GAS) BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


SAINT MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN, 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time, 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read 4 


second time. 


YEOVIL CORPORATION BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORA- 
TIONS GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time, 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAI, 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time upon Monday, 18th April. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 
(QUEEN’S CONSENT SIGNIFIED.) 

Read third time, and passed. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
(QUEEN’S CONSENT SIGNIFIED.) 
Read third time, and passed. 


Private 


THANET GAS BILL. 
Read third time, and passed. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered ; to be read the 
third time. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
WORKS) BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


(NEW 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 39, 
129, and 230 be suspended, and that the 
time for depositing Petiticns and Memo- 
rials against private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate, and for deposit- 
ing duplicates of any documents relating 
to any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
Order Provisional Certificate, be 
extended to the first day on which the 
House shall sit after the Recess —/7'he 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


or 


LONDON BUILDING ACT (1834) 
AMENDMENT BILL (BY ORDER). 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to take into consideration whether the offices 
and buildings ‘of the Stock Exchange shall be 
exempted from the operations of Part VI. and 
VII. of the principal Act.”—(Mr. Banbury.) 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY 
Peckham): The Instruction 
stands in my name is simply an instruc- 
tion to give the Stock Exchange power 
to appear before the Committee on this 
Bill, and place their case before the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee, after hearinz 
that evidence, will, of course, give its 
decision accordingly. The buildings of 
the Stock Exchange are of an exceptional 
character, requiring large open space, and 


(Camberwell, 
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are practically without furniture, and not 
in any way used for storage of goods, and 
contain nothing of an inflammable 
character. The building is in the nature 
of a public building, but having regard to 
the definition of a public building in the 
Act of 1894, which was framed to apply 
to warehouses, it is open to doubt whether 
it is a public building within the meaning 
of the Act. There are various provisions 
in the Act of 1894, framed to apply to 
warehouses and similar buildings, which 
are inappropriate and practically in- 
applicable to the Stock Exchange, and 
were not framed with the object of apply- 
ing to a building of its class, but which, 
nevertheless, would, if the Stock 
Exchange is not a public building within 
the meaning of the Act, extend to it. 
These provisions are mainly provisions 
against the possible spread of a fire 
should one occur by reason of large spaces 
used for storing or warehousing goods, 
and, therefore, limit the cubical contents 
to 250,000 cubic feet ; and Section 77 pro- 
vides that no building may be united to 
another building if the cubical contents 
of the building would exceed that 
amount, except by small openings, seven 
feet by eight feet. The hall, or market, of 
the Stock Exchange ard the settling 
rooms below it, have been extended from 
time to time, so thet the area is more 
than double what it was 14 years ago, and 
it is necessary that every part of it should 
be freely open to the rest. Further exten- 
sions will siortly be required, but it 
would not be possible to make them if 
the restrictions cf Secticn 77 to the size 
of openings apply. Apart from the Hous> 
itself, the requirements of the Act as to 
iron doors and partv walls prevent the 
freo use of the buildings by Members 
and others having access thereto, besides 
introducing unnecessary inconveniences 
into the planning and other arrange 
ments. Buildines of a similar character 
to the Stock Exchange are exempted 
from the cperaticns of the said Act, such 
as the Roval Exchange, the Bank of 
England. Mansion House, the Guildhall, 
Covent Garden Market, and the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, and it would only 
be reasonable that the Stock Exchange 
should be exempted in like manner from 
the provisions of the Act. This is simply 
an application to allow a building, which 
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is an empty one, which cannot in any 
way be considered inflammable, but 
merely a building in which a certain 
number of men meet for business pur- 
poses, to have the same advantages which 
are possessed by buildings of a similar 
character, and which I have enumerated 
just now. As I explained at the begin- 
ning, it is an Instructicn merely to allow 
the Stock Exchange to put its case before 
the Committee of this House. I beg to 
move the Instruction which stands in my 
name. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to take into consideration whether the offices 
and buildings of the Stock Exchange within 
the City shall be exempted from the operations 
of Parts VI. and VII. of the principal Act.” 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I am very sorry that the 
House is troubled with this discussion 
to-day, but I must personally disclaim all 
responsibility, because I suggested to the 
hon. Member cpposite that his Instruc- 
tion should be postponed. 


Mr. BANBURY: I never heard a word 


frcm the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Through the 
intervention of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Aberdeensh're, who has 
charge of this Bill. 


Mr. BANBURY: The hon. Member for | 


Aberdeenshire asked me if, in view of the 
statement that was going to be made 
later on, I would postpone this Instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: That is exactly 
my point. There is no difference between 
my hon. Friend and myself, and therefore 
I think, Sir, that as we are quite agreed, 
our own wishes and the general con- 
venience of the House would ve met if 
this Debate be adjourned; and I there 
fore move that it be adjourned. 


Mr. BANBURY: I assent to that. 


Debate adjourned. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Read first time, and referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for private Bills. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


COMMONS REGULATION (WOLSTANTON 
MARSH) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


To confirm a Provisional Order, under 
the Inclosure Acts, 1845 to 1882, relat- 
ing to Wolstanton Marsh, in the county 
of Stafford; Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Hanbury. 
Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
[Bill 179.] 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read first time; to be read a second 
time upon Tuesday, 19th April, at Two 
of the clock, and to be printed. [Bill 180.] 


PETITIONS. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weckly payment, from Chorley 
and Andover; to lie upon the Teble. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Against State Regulation, from Sidcup, 

Cosham, Mutley, Glasgow (4), Morley, 

and Roxburgh ; to lie upen the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


_ Against, from Southwark and Idle; to 
lic upon the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 
From Paisley, against ; to lie upon the 


Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

In favour, from Beeston, Wharncliffe, 
Old Silkstone, Clayton West, Milbridge, 
Liversedge, ‘Adlington, Whiston, Wath 
Main, Morley Main, Topcliffe, Gawthorpe, 
and Wortley Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


From City of London, against; to lie 
upon tue Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
From Dunfermline, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RURAL DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


From Chorley, for alteration of law; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING 


(IRELAND) BILL. 
From Morley, in favour; to lie upon 


the Table. 


LIQUORS 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 


SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Morecambe, Chelten- 
ham, Headingley, Bideford, and Grays ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF 


ON 


INTOXICATING 
SUNDAY 


LIQUORS 
BILL. 


In favour, from Upper Hale, Wymond- 
ham, Edmundbyers, Tyldesley, Teign- 
mouth, Lower Sydenham, Keighley, War- 
rington, Sunderland, Ossett, Bolton, Bir- 
mingham, Morley, Andover, and Notting- 
ham ; to lie upon the Table. 
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Returns. 


SUPERANNUATION 
BILLS. 


From Southwark, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


In favour, from Bermondsey and Clerk- 
enwell ; to lie upen the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 


Return (presented 31st March) to be 
printed. [No. 152.] 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCES AND 


ANNUITIES. 

Account presented of all moneys re- 
ceived, and of the disposal thereof, and 
of all contracts for the grant of Deferred 
Life Annuities, and for payments on 
death made, during the year 1897 (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 153.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copy presented of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual Series, No. 2,049 
[by command]; to lie upon the Table. 


CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 
Reported: Report to lie upon the 


Table, and to be printed. 
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MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLES DISTRICT 
BOARD OF LUNACY (WATER) BILL. 
[LORDS.] 


Reported, with Amendment ; Report to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Return ordered of the amounts of 
British Government securities held by 
the several Government Departments and 
other public offices on the 31st day of 
March, 1898, specifying whether held in 
England or Ireland (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 162, of Ses 
sion 1897).—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


ULTIMUS H.-ERES (SCOTLAND) 

(ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 

Copy ordered of Returns of Abstract 
Account of the Receipts and Payments 
of the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer, Scotland, in the year 
ended the 3ist day of December, 1897, 
in the administration of the estates and 
treasure trove on behalf of the Crown. 


And of Alphabetical List of Estates 
which fell to the Crown as  Ultimus 
Heeres in Scotland, administered by the 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer, in the year ended the 31st day 
of December, 1897.—(.Mr. Hanbury.) 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


Copy ordered of Statistical Tables re- 
lating to emigration and immigration 
from and into the United Kingdom in the 
year 1897, and Report to the Board of 
Trade therecn.—/Vr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
154. | 
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TRISH LIGHTS BOARD BILL. 


To amend the constitution of the 
Irish Lights Board; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James O’Connor, Mr. 
Wolff, Sir Albert Rollit, and Sir Thomas 
Esmonde; Presented accordingly, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday, 27th April, and 
to be printed. [Bill 181.] 


NEW BILLS. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. [H.L.J 


Message from The Lords, that they 
have passed the following Bill— 


“An Act for further promoting the revision 
of the Statute Law by repealing enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have 
become unnecessary.” 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from The Lords, that they 
have passed the following Bill— 


“An Act to confer further powers on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes.” 


Read first time ; referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Message from the Lords, that they 
have passed the following Bill— 


“An Act for the conversion of the existing 
preference stock of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, Limited; and for other purposes.” 


Read first time ; referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 
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LISKEARD CORPORATION (WATER) 
BILL. [H.L.} 


Message from The Lords, that they 
have passed the following Bill— 


“An Act for transferriny to the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough of 
Liskeard the undertaking of the Liskeard 
Waterworks Company; and fer empowering 
the Corporation to supply water within the 
limits of supply cf the Company; and for 
ether purposes.” 


Read first time ; referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Message from The Lords, that they 
have passed the following Bill— 


“An Act for enabling the Upper Assam Tea 
Company, Limited, to arrange with the holders 
of their preference capital; and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Read first time ; referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 
NEWFOUNDLAND BAIT ARRANGE- 


MENTS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether it 
is the custom in the spring of each year 
for the commanders of Her Majesty’s 
ships to hold meetings of fishermen in 
Newfoundland, and fix the price at which 
British subjects are to be allowed to sell 
bait to the French and to other Bank 
fishermen, one price being fixed for sale 
to the French and a higher price for 
sale to other fishermen ; whether a fine is 
imposed on anyone departing from the 
arrangement ; under what law the com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s ships act in 
this respect; whether any communica- 
tion can be made before May, through 
the Admiralty or through the Governor 
of Newfoundland, to the commanders of 
ships on the station suggesting their 
abstention from fixing the price of bait ; 
and whether there is any engagement 
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which imposes on British officers the 
necessity of seeing that the French Bank 
fleet should receive bait before it is sold 
to others! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampernary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The hon. Member is no 
doubt aware that the French have a 
Treaty right to catch bait fer themselves 
without interruption from the cempeti- 
tion of British subjects. The practice 
referred to, which does not rest on any 
law, has been adopted for many years in 
the interests of the inhabitants of the 
Treaty shore, with the concurrence of 
the French, who, instead of taking bait 
for themselves and thereby preventing 
the native fishermen from fishing at the 
same time, agree to purchase it at the 
price fixed. I am not aware that the 
naval officers take any part in fixing the 
price for other than French fishermen, 
or that fines are imposed for a departure 
from the arrangement, as to which no 
complaint has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government. If the arrangement were 
put an end to the French would imme- 
diately exercise their Treaty right to an 
uninterrupted fishery, with the result 
that the Newfoundland fishermen would 
be excluded from fishing until the French 
had completed baiting, and Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to interfere 
with the practice, which is beneficial to 
both parties. 


AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, at this year’s autumn 
manceuvres, the larger units will be orge- 
nised, commanded, and provided with 
staffs as they would be if the same force 
were mobilised for defence ; cr whether 
brigades and divisions will be collections 
of generals, stafis, and regiments, as on 
former occasions, formed without refer- 
ence to the plan of mobilisation laid 
down in the regulations? 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jony Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The arrangements 
for the manceuvres for the present year, 
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which are now in progress, are, as far as 
possible, in accordance with the mobili- 
sation which would be necessary for 
defence. 


MOBILISATION ORGANISATION. 

CotoneL WELBY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether it is in contemplation so to 
assimilate the organisation of our Home 
forces in peace time to the organisation 
necessary to mobilise them for defence 
that mobilisation will be an expansion of 
an existing system instead of a sudden 
change from one system to another in 
the face of national danger ; and whether 
he can see his way to establishing the 
cadres of the units which are not to be 
formed in peace time, so that the Army 
Corps for defence may be more actually 
complete than now? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The mobilisation 
arrangements are all worked, as far as is 
possible, in the direction of assimilating 
the organisations for peace and for war. 
As regards the cadres of units which do 
not exist in peace, the only deficiencies 
are those of some of the units of the 
Engineers for the Third Army Corps. 
The creation of some nucleus for each 
of them will receive early attention. 


REJECTION OF RESERVISTS. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, of. 
the Reservists offering themselves for re- 
engagement, a large number have been 
for various reasons rejected as unfit for 
service with the Colours; whether the 
proportion of rejections has in some dis- 
tricts been as high as 25 per cent., and 
in one instance over 40 per cent., of the 
number of men offering themselves; 
whether the War Office has in any case 
sanctioned the retention in the Reserve 
of soldiers who have been rejected as 
medically unfit; and, if so, on what 


beg 


ground the country is to pay 6d. a day 
to men who have been certified as unfit 
to render the service for which the money 
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Sanitary Inep-etors. 


is paid; and, whether he can state the 
total number of men who have offered 
themselves for re-engagement, and the 
number who have been accepted? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The total number 
of Reservists who have cffered themselves 
for service with the Colours has been 
2,074 up to the 31st March. Of these 
1,934, or 93} per cent., have been 
accepted. The question of the final dis- 
posal of those Reservists who are found 
unfit is still under consideration. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I ask 
if it is not a fact that in several cases 
the final decision has been come to? 

Mr. BRODRICK: I do not think 
final decision has been taken. At 
rate, anything as yet done will be 
ject to revisicn. 


any 
any 
sub- 


EXAMINATION OF SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE 
(Wilts, Cricklade): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he is prepared to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Committee 
appointed by the Local Government 
Board in 1892 to frame a scheme for a 
conjoint board of examination for sani- 
tary inspectors for the purpose set out 
in the Public Health Act, 1891, s. 108 
(2) (d); whether the Sanitary Institute 
has, with the approval of the Local 
Gevernment Board, enjoyed a monopoly 
of the privilege of such examination since 
the aforesaid Act was passed; and 
whether other bodies have applied for 
recognition of their examination for this 
purpose; and, if so, the reasons why a 
similar recognition to that accorded to 
the Sanitary Institute has not been given 
in their case? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Crap- 
yin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The Sani- 
tary Institute is the only body that has 
as yet been authorised under the Act in 
question. Their application was received 
before that of any other association. 
Subsequently, applications were made by 
cther bodies, and no authorisation has yet 
been given in those cases in consequence 
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of the desire of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to secure the constitution of 
one joint board of examination, to include 
representatives of the Sanitary Institute 
and the other associations referred to. 
A Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the different bodies was ap- 
pointed, on the recommendation of the 
Board, to consider a scheme for this 


purpose. The Board had hoped that, as 
the result of conferences, difficulties 


which had arisen would be met, but as 
yet, I regret to say, this has not been 
the case. If these difficulties are not 
removed without delay, it will be neces- 
sary for me to take further action at 
once. 


BIRMINGHAM HEAD TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that at the 
Birmingham head telegraph cflice two 
women, with seven and 10 years’ ser- 
vice respectively, have been appointed to 
supervise a mixed staff, which frequently 
includes men with two to three times as 
much service ; whether these said women 
are performing duties which until re- 
cently were performed by men with over 
20 years’ service, possessed of the tech- 
nical qualifications necessary ; whether 
the said women possess the technical 
qualifications necessary to the due dis- 
charge of the duties placed upon them ; 
whether the Post Office is now paying 
in this connection less than 40 shillings 
a week for work previously remunerated 
at the rate of £150 to £185 per annum ; 
and whether the Postmaster General will 
give orders that no men telegraphists are 
in future to be placed under the control 
of a woman supervisor with less service 
than those under her supervision? 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
the TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): At the Birmingham head tele- 
graph office, two women, with seven and 
10 years’ service respectively, do super- 
vise a mixed staff, which includes men 
of the rank and file of longer service than 
their own, but only for three hours— 
namely, between 9 and 10 am., 2 and 


President of Local Government Board. 
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3 p.m., and 7 and 8 pm. The women 
under their charge would number from 
60 to 70. The assistant supervisors are 
themselves under the control of a male 
assistant superintendent. The two 
women referred to do not perform duties 
which used to be performed by men pos- 
sessing technical qualifications. The 
women do not possess such qualifications, 
nor are they necessary for the work 
which they perform. The Department 
is not paying less remuneration for the 
work which they discharge than it for- 
merly paid. While recognising the pro- 
priety of placing men as a general rule 
under male supervision, the Postmaster 
General cannot undertake to promise 
that in no case shall men be required 
to work on instruments ordinarily under 
the control of women of shorter service. 


COLONIAL CROWN AGENTS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1) whether he will inform the House how 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies are 
paid ; (2) whether Crown Colonies are in 
any degree compelled to have resort to 
their services, and who supervises their 
expenditure ; (3) whether it would be 
possible to lay an annual Report of their 
work before Parliament ; and (4) whether 
it continues to be the case that they are 
subject to the general direction and con- 
trol of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: (1) The remuneration of 
the Crown Agents is fixed by the Secre- 
tary of State, and is charged on a fund 
derived from payments made by Colonial 
Governments for business transacted by 
them for such Governments on scales 
approved by him. (2) It is the rule 
that Crown Colonies should employ the 
Crown Agents for all business transac- 
tions in England; their expenditure is 
regulated by Estimates, approved by the 
Secretary of State, and the account ef 
their office expenditure is rendered to the 
Controller and Auditor General, the ac- 


count of their expenditure for each 
Colony to the Government of such 
Colony. (3) If there -were any general 


demand for it, an annual Report might 
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be given to Parliament; but it is not 
customary to give detailed accounts ot 
Colonial expenditure to Parliament, ex- 
cept in cases where Parliamentary assist- 
ance is given, or any special occasion has 
arisen for giving such information. (4) 
They are, as they have always been, sub- 
ject to the general direction and control 
of the Secretary of State. 


JUDICIAL TENANCIES IN WICKLOW. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): On 
behalf of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is he aware that 
a tenant named William Wilson, of 
Courtfoyle, Ashford, County Wicklow, 
who had a judicial tenancy since 1882, 
was evicted from his holding on 25th 
March, 1898, by the agent of the pro- 
perty, Joseph Abbott, who had made 
William Wilson sign a document under 
threat of eviction making him a future 
tenant; is he aware that this agent 1s 
an arbitrator under the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland; and will he cause 
inquiry to be made into all the circun- 
stances of the case? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central): I understand that in 
1882 Wilson had a judicial rent fixed 
against a middleman who, in 1891, was 
evicted for non-payment of rent, and 
that possession was then taken by the 
sheriff from the under tenant, Wilson, a 
proceeding which, as the law then stood, 
destroyed Wilson’s interest unless he 
redeemed. After he had been put out 
he signed an agreement to retake the 
holding as a future tenant. Such a case 
is now provided for by the 12th Section 
of the Land Act of 1896. I am aware 
that Mr. Abbott has been employed in 
arbitration cases by the Board of Public 
Works. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) BILL. 

Sr GEORGE S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, in re 
gard to the Merchant Shipping (Mercan- 
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tile Marine Fund) Bill, whether, before 
consideration of the Bill, as amended, 
he will further consider whether he can 
see his way to introduce an amendment 
embodying the recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee for a Joint 
Board of Control for the lighting service 
to contain representatives of the shipping 
interests ; and whether he will also con- 
sider if it is by any means possible to 
relieve British, and especially Canadian, 
shipping of the heavy countervailing dues 
levied in United States ports exclusively 
on vessels from countries which levy 


Light Dues? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. 'T. Ritcuie, Croydon): 
I do not see my way to introduce into the 
present Bill any amendment of the kind 
suggested by my hon. Friend, which is, I 
may say, not what was recommended by 
the Departmental Committee. I see no 
way of relieving British shipping from 
the dues levied in the ports of the United 
States except by abolishing the Light 
Dues levied in the ports of the United 
Kingdom, and for that step, as my hon. 
Friend is aware, the Government are not 
prepared. 


CASE OF ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Archi- 
bald Johnston, who on Friday, 18th 
March, having pleaded guilty, was sen- 
tenced for breach of the peace by the 
sheriff-substitute at Inverary to 21 days’ 
imprisonment without option of a fine ; 
whether he is aware that the sheriff acted 
in giving this sentence on a statement 
made by the procurator-fiscal that the 
accused had used threatening language 
to the complainer, and whether in the 
circumstances the procurator-fiscal was 
entitled to make this statement, or the 
sheriff to give weight to it: and whether 
he proposes to take any action in the 
matter? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Granam 
Mvrray, Buteshire): The case mentioned 
by my hon. Friend has been brought 
under my notice, and under *:at of the 
Secretary for Scotland, and has been 
fully inquired into. The procedure 
G 2 
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objected to was that the procurator-fiscal 
stated that the accused had used 
threatening and foul language to a magis- 
trate in respect of some past judicial pro- 
ecedings ; that the use of such language 
did not form part of the charge, and 
should not have been brought to the 
sheriff's notice, who was influenced 
thereby. I am satisfied that the prece- 
dure was correct, and that the sheriff was 
entitled to consider the man’s whole 
behaviour. I do not, therefore, propose 
to take any action. 


NEW BUILDINGS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Str CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works what 
portion of the new buildings at South 
Kensington under the Public Buildings 
Expenses Act is to be devoted to the 
housing of the art collections and what 
portion to services connected with 
science ; whether the space given to art 
is to be trenched on by the importation 
into the art part of some collections at 
present housed on the western side of 
Exhibition Road, and to what extent ; 
whether it is computed by the Lords of 
the Council that the space assigned to 
art will suffice for the due exhibition of 
the magnificent collections at present in 
the South Kensington Museum; and 
whether the proposed distribution of the 
new available space between art and 
science is that recommended by the Lord 
President of the Council? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Doveias, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): An inter-Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Lord Presi- 
dent and myself is now engaged, together 
with the architect, Mr. Aston Webb, in 
settling the details of the appropriation. 
When I have received their report, of 
which I will give the right hon. Baronet 
notice, I shail be glad to answer his Ques- 
tion, if he will defer it until then. 


POSTCARDS. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
yeneral, whether he is aware that our 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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postcards are the smallest in the world ; 
whether the thick postacrds contain 
22 per cent. of German clay ; what is the 
maximum measurement allowed by the 
Postal Union for postcards; whether 
there is a profit on the sale of so-called 
halfpenny postcards ; and whether he is 
yet prepared to sell postcards at their 
face value? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmastor 
General does not know whether the 
British postcards are the smallest in the 
world, but he is aware that the postcards 
used in some foreign countries are rather 
larger than the British inland postcards. 
He bolieves, however, that it is for the 
advantage of the public that the present 
size should be maintained, as larger cards 
project beyond the bundles of letters with 
which they are tied, and their edges are 
liable to be cut by the string. The Post- 
master General is not aware whether the 
thick cards do or do not contain 22 per 
cent. of German clay, and so long as their 
quality is satisfactory for their purpose 
he does not think it necessary to inquire 
The maximum measurements <llowed for 
postcards by the Postal Union are approxi- 
mately 54 by 34 inches—more exactly, 
14 by 9 cenumetres. It is believed that 
there is a small profit on the sale of post- 
cards. The Postmaster General is not 
prepared to sell postcards at their face 
value. They were originally so sold, but 
a charge was imposed because it was 
represented by the stationery trade that 


the State was entering into an unfair 
competition by supplying cardboard 
gratis. This contention has now much 


greater force, because, owing to the ad- 
mission to the halfpenny post of private 
cards with adhesive stamps, much capital 
must have been expended in the manu 
facture of cards, 


ILLEGIBLE POSTMARKS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the present 
illegible postmarks often cause trouble 
and inconvenience to the public ; whether 
the trials of the various postmark 
machines for stamping the date, hour, 
and minute of sorting on postal packets 
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are yet concluded ; and when the decision 


New Buildings 


ef the Postmaster General will be 
announced ! 
Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 


General is not aware that the present 
postmarks on letters are illegible to any 
considerable extent, or that they often 
cause trouble and inconvenience to the 
public. Two American  postmarking 
machines have been tried experimentally, 
and intimations have been received that 
two more are about to be submitted for 
trial. Under these circumstances, no 
decision on the subject has yet been 
arrived at. The hon. Member is probably 
aware that at most offices the hand- 
stamps now in use do show the date, 
hour, and minute. 


SPEECHES BY 
OFFICIALS. 

Captary D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Wick 
Burghs, I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether public officials appointed and 
paid by the Crown and exercising judicial 
functions in Scotland may freely deliver 
political addresses of a partisan character 
in Scottish constituencies? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am not 
prepared to give an answer to an abstract 
question of this kind in reference to the 
obligations of persons who are not under 
my control. 


POLITICAL CROWN 


RACONFIELD ESTATE, 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has he yet 
been able to find if there is in existence 
in the county Monaghan a_ property 
called Raconfield, belonging to Mrs. 


COUNTY 


Moorehead, for the sale of which to the 
tenants negotiations were commenced in 
1896 ; and, if so, is there any prospect 
of those negotiations being completed at 
an early time to the satisfaction of the 
tenants! 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
nothing, at present, to add to my reply 
to the hon. Member’s previous Question 
of Tuesday last, when I stated that there 
appeared to be'no rstate in the county 
Monaghan known as the Raconfield 
Estate. The hon. Member now gives 
the name of the landlord, and further 
inquiry is being made into the matter, 
though the notice given has been too 
short to enable a Report to be obtained 
to-day. 


OF IRISH GOVERNING 

BODIES. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will provide in the Local 
Government Bill for the quorum of 
county councils and county boroughs to 
be as recommended in the Report of the 
Select Committee on Local Government 
and Taxation of Towns (Ireland)—namely, 
one-sixth of the total number of mem- 
bers of the Governing body when such 
total number exceeds 60! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The draft 
Standing Order, which has been issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper, provides that 
the quorum shall consist of one-fourth of 
the Members. The matter is one which 
may properly be raised when the Bill is 
in Committee. 


QUORUMS 


NEW BUILDINGS IN WHITEHALL. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether it is his intention to 
invite designs by open competition from 
the architects of the United Kingdom 
for the new buildings proposed to be 
erected on the Whitehall sites? 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: No, Sir, it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to go to open competition, they having 
decided to take the responsibility cf 
appointing architects to prepare designs 
for the new buildings to be erected. 
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RIFLE RANGE AT LICHFIELD. 

Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether arrangements have been 
completed for the provision of a rifle 
range near Whittington Barracks, Lich- 
field, which will enable the four Militia 
battalions in Staffordshire to go through 
their annual training within the county? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Inquiries as to a 
range convenient to Lichfield are being 
made, but, as yet, they have not been 
suceessful. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
IRELAND. 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin, I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education (1) whether, as the Government 
Committee which had reported as to the 
necessity of a new building for the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland was 
appointed on the initiative of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the Vice- 
President could say if he would be able 
to state their views as to the adoption of 
the Report before the Committee stage 
of the Public Buildings Expenses Bill 
was taken; and (2) whether it is pro- 
posed to spend any of the £800,000 
asked for for Science and Art Buildings, 
London, on the Royal College of Science, 
London ; and, if so, how much? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
T am not able to say when I shall, before 
+4e Committee stage of the Public Build- 
ings Expenses Bill is taken, be able to 
state the views of the Government Com- 
mittee on the necessity of a new build- 
ing for the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland. With regard to the second para- 
graph of the Question, the plans have 
not yet been sufficiently advanced to 
enable me to say whether any, and if 
any, what part of the buildings, should 
be allotted to the Royal College of 
Science. ; . 


SCIENCE FOR 
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MARTALSTOWN ESTATE. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the sale of the Martalstown Estate; and 
(2) whether the tenants in occupation are 
entitled to the right of preference in case 
of the sale by the landlord? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has been drawn to the proceedings 
on the Martalstown Estate, co. Limerick, 
which, presumably, is the property 
referred to. The question raised by the 
second paragraph is not one on which 
the Executive Government can express 
any opinion. 


BOMBAY RIOTS. 

Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE 
(Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he has yet 
received a dispatch from the Government 
of Bombay on the riots which recently 
took place in that city ; whether, if such 
a dispatch has been received, he will 
state the particulars contained in it, 
especially as regards the origin of the 
riots; and, if he will place the dispatch 
upon the Table of the House? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I informed my hon. Friend a 
few days ago that I expected to receive a 
dispatch on the subject of the Bombay 
riots shortly. I am now able to say that 
it will reach me, in all probability, about 
the 25th inst. As soon as it arrives I 
will consider whether a copy can be laid 
on the Table of the House. 


CHARTERED COMPANY 
AFRICA, 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 

Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 

of State for the Colonies whether any 

communications have taken place between 

the Colonial Office and the Chartered 


OF SOUTH 


Company of South Africa, or any person 
representing the Company, in regard to 
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the election of directors to the vacancies 
on the Board of the Company; and 
whether, if so, the question of the election 
of any persons connected with the Jame- 
son Raid, or with the preparations 
thereto, has been under discussion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
COLONIES: On February 15th Lord 
Grey inquired whether, under the new 
regulations, the sole responsibility for the 
choice of directors was left to the share- 
holders. The answer was in the affirma- 
tive. I do not know whether the inquiry 
was made on behalf of the Chartered 
Company, or was purely personal, and no 
other communications of any kind have 
passed on the subject. 


CHINESE IMPORTS. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York- 
shire, N.R> Thirsk and Malton): I 
beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what portion of the 
total imports of China, and of her imports 
from the United Kingdom in 1895, as 
shown in the statistical abstracts for the 
United Kingdom and for foreign. coun- 
tries respectively, consisted of imports 
into the ports of Talienwan and Port 
Arthur ! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: None that I am aware of. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India on what grounds the pub- 
lication of the Indian Government’s pro- 
posals for the reform of the currency is 
withheld until the appointment of the 
Committee of Inquiry? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The inquiry which the Com- 
mittee will have to conduct is, as the 
hon. Member must be aware, of a rather 
delicate nature ; and, when the proposals 
made by the Government of India on the 
same subject in 1892 were referred to a 
Committee, the dispatch containing them 
was not published until the Committee 
had reported, about a year afterwards. 
I have, however, decided that on this 
occasion a different course may be 
adopted ; but I consider it desirable that 
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the publication of the pronosals should 
be simultaneous with their reference to 
the Committee. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): Will the proposals be in the 
hands’ of Members before the Easter 
Vacation closes, so that we may have time 
to consider them? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I hope they will be in the hands 
of Members shortly, but it will not be 
before the close of the Easter Recess. 


MILL STREET (IRELAND) POOR RATE. 

Dr. C.K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement 
made by the Millstreet Board of Guar- 
dians to the efiect that poor rate in 
that union for the financial standard year 
was only 1s. 54d. inthe pound; (2) is he 
aware that the rate was much below the 
normal rate in the union, owing toa large 
sum being in hand from the preceding 
year; and that, as was subsequently 
shown, the actual expenditure amounted 
to 3s. in the pound; and (3) will the 
Government adhere to the basis of the 
standard financial year in the Local 
Government Bill, or see their way to 
adopt the principle of paying half the 
actual rates in regard to unions so 
situated ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the fact is as stated in the 
first paragraph. A balance from the pre. 
ceding year was carried forward to 1896-7, 
and though I have not been able, in the 
short time since the Question was placed 
on the Paper, to make full inquiry into 
the matter, it appears to me that any 
deficit in the rate must have been largely 
provided for in the Millstreet Union, as 
elsewhere, by the usual Parliamentary 
grants in aid for medical and other pur- 
poses. I am making further inquiry into 
the case of this particular union, but 
under no circumstances can I hold out 
any hope that the proposal to pay half 
the rate in each current year will be 
adopted. 

Dr. TANNER: Perhaps, as the matter 
is somewhat urgent, the right hon. 
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Gentleman will send me the result in Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
writing of the further inquiry, so that 1] E.): May I ask the right hon. 
may pass it on to my constituents. Gentleman whether, in view of 
the trouble caused by the strong 
feeling aroused in this matter, the 


WEARING THE SHAMROCK. 
CASE OF SEAMAN GUNNER 
PILKINGTON. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he will state the precise circum- 
stances and the nature of the off 





tence for 
which Pilkington, seaman gunner, 
punished, and all the circumstances of the 
case, including the cutting of his hair 
without warrant? 


was 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuzyx, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I have 


ascertained the following facts :—Three 
men, one of whom was Pilkington, were 
wearing the shamrock in their caps. 
They were individually ordered by the 
officer of the watch to take it out. Two 
at once obeyed, and, having removed the 
emblem, were not punished. Pilkington 
fiatly refused to do so, thus wilfully dis- 
obeying the lawful command of the liev- 
tenant who was on duty. The captain: 
investigated the case next day, and 
ordered a warrant to be made out award- 
ing Pilkington 14 days’ cells, which 
carried with it the deprivation of a badge 
and reduction to the second class for con- 
duct. The captain ordered his clerk to 
make out this warrant in pencil, and 
bring it to him for his signature. When 
brought to him for signature, he further 
considered it, and reduced the sentence to 
seven days’ cells, retaining Pilkington in 
the first class for conduct. He gave 
orders that when the warrant was read 
the man should be informed that the 
punishment was reduced on account of 
his previous good character. The regula- 
tions require that men awarded cells fo: 
more than 10 days, and who are in the 
second class for conduct, are to have their 
hair cut short, but as Pilkington was not 
reduced to second class his hair would 
not be cut. The captain of the ship 
states he is not aware that it was cut, and 
owing to the ship having been paid off it 
is difficult to ascertain the full facts at 
short notice. 

Dr. Tanner. 





Admiralty cannot see its way to make 
some arrangement in regard to the wear- 
ing of the shamrock, such as the Army 
authorities have very justly and wisely 
done? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Certainly, I will give this 
matter my full consideration. I may add 
that no one regrets such incidents as this 
more than the officers themselves. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
MR. W. REDMOND. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I be allowed 
one word of personal explanation with 
reference to what cccurred yesterday! I 
desire to say that my conduct was not at 
all actuated by any desire te be dis- 
courteous to you, Sir, in the Chair, or in 
any way to be disrespectful. I simply 
made a protest, and I am glad I made 
it, against what I think a very unfair and 
infamous thing, to punish a man _ for 
wearing the shamrock. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad the hon. 
Member has made a statement with 
regard to himself. I am sure he, and hon. 
Members generally, will believe that it is 
with very great regret I ever feel it to be 
my duty thus to exercise the authority of 
the Chair. 


Me. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Will the First 
Lord of the Admiralty consider whether 
he will restore to Pilkington his good- 
conduct badge? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: That depends on the regula- 
tions, under which the badge can be 
re-earned by six months’ good conduct. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1892, a similar case oveurred at 
Devonport, and 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not entitled to ask that 
without notice. 














Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I wanted, Sir, to 
inquire if in that case the badge was not 
restored ! 


Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
wishes to ask such a Question he must 


t it on the Paper. 
pu Oo } e e 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Very well, Sir, I 
will put it after the holidays. 


WELSH HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury when the first Report of the Inspec- 
tor of Welsh Manuscripts, under the 
Historical Manuscripts Commissioners 
which was promised for 3lst March, will 
be published? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am informed by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commissioners 
that the Introduction to the first Report on 
the Welsh Manuscripts will go to press 
this week, so that the Report can be 
presented to Parliament immediately 
after the Recess, and it will be issued as 
soon afterwards as the printing can be 
executed. Iam not aware of any promise 
that it would be issued on the 31st 
March. 


DEATH OF RICHARD HOLTON IN 
GAOL. 
Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg 


to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been directed to the inquest held upon 
the body of Richard Holton, who died 
during the working out of a sentence 
passed upon him by the justices at 
Aston; is he aware that this man had 
served in the Army, and had fought at 
Tel-el-Kebir ; is he also aware that the 
charge against him on his trial was that 
of using obscene language in the street, 
for which he was sentenced to seven 
days’ imprisonment in default of the pay- 
ment of a fine; that he became ill in 
prison after two days’ incarceration, and 
was not taken to the infirmary, but left 
in his cell; that his wife applied to see 
him, on learning of the critical nature of 
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his illness, but was refused admittance to 
the prison because she arrived after the 
usual visiting hour; and that Holton 
died that night without being allowed a 
visit from his wife; and. will he state 
who is responsible for this rule, which 
shuts out a relative from seeing a dying 
prisoner except within specified hours? 


Dr. TANNER: I beg, at the same 
time, to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to an inquest held 
in Birmingham on Saturday last, respect- 
ing the death of Richard Holton, aged 
40, a builder’s scaffolder, who was im. 
prisoned by the Aston magistrates for 
seven days in default of a fine of 5s., and 
cast in Winson Green Prison; is he 
aware that Holton was suffering from 
pneumonia at the time of committal ; 
that, in consequence of his condition in 
gaol becoming critical, a message was 
sent to his wife from the gaol, but that 
she was not admitted until next morning 
at 6 a.m.; and that Holton died at seven 
next morning, without his wife seeing 
him alive; and whether the governor of 
the prison had the option of admitting 
Holton’s wife to visit him on the point 
of death? I also beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if all the medical points before and after 
the death of Richard Holton in Winson 
Green Prison can now be given to this 
House, with the medical officers’ names 
and testimony? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Rip- 
LEY, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I have 
not had time as yet to consider the Report 
of the inquest in this case, which is one 
that requires to be carefully looked into ; 
but I am anxious to give the hon. 
Member the fullest information possible, 
and the facts, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain them, are these:—The 
prisoner’s health on reception was 
recorded as good ; two days after he com- 
plained of sickness, was treated in his 
cell, and ordered to rest fortwo days. At 
the end of the two days commencing lung 
trouble was discovered. He was admitted 
to hospital, and became seriously ill. He 
was unfit for removal on the day for his dis- 
charge, suffering from, pneumonia of both 
lungs, but refused to have his wife 
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informed until the following day, when 
two telegrams were sent at his dictation, 
the first to a wrong address, which the 
prisoner himself gave. The wife arrived 
at the prison at a quarter to 11 at night ; 
and the governor, being informed by the 
medical officer that the prisoner, though 
dangerously ill, might last a week, refused 
her admission, and advised her to call 
early the next morning. The usual regu- 
lations as to visits are suspended in cases 
of serious illness, and the governor has 
an unfettered discretion in the matter. 
In the present case he appears to have 
committed a grave error of judgment, 
which the Commissioners deeply regret ; 
but the governor is a humane man, and I 
see no reason to doubt that in acting as 
he did, contrary both to the spirit and 
letter of the regulations, he acted in the 
bond fide belief that the life of the 
prisoner was not in immediate danger. 


Mr. DAVITT: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the man, on his 
reception in prison, was put on the plank 


bed? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am informed 
his health was good when put in prison, 
and I suppore he was put on the plank 


bed. 
Mr. DAVITT: Will the right hon. 


Gentieman be kind enough to inquire 
whether the pneumonia might not have 
followed as the result of a cold contracted 
through sleeping on a plank bed. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I will inquire. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.): 
Was the prisoner examined by the doctor 
on his reception, and did the doctor 
report him as being free from any serious 
disease ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My answer to 
both questions is yes. 


Dr. TANNER: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has told us that this man was suffer- 
ing from double pneumonia, which means 
inflammation of both lungs, and his wife 
was prevented from seeing him, although 
there was necessarily danger of heart 
failure. Did the medical officer give his 
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testimony to prevent this unfortunate 
woman seeing her dying husband? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: No, sir; my 
answer was in an exactly opposite sense. 
I have said the governor had been in- 
formed By the medical officer that, in his 
opinion, this unfortunate man was not in 
immediate danger of death, and the 
governor, on his own discretion, refused 
—and in this he committed a grave error 
of judgment—to allow the admission of 
the wife at 11 o’clock at night, but told 
her to come the next morning. I have 
expressed the regret I feel at the circum- 
stances. 


Dr. TANNER: I want the right hon. 
Gentleman to answer that portion of 
my Question on the Paper which 
suggests that, although the wife 
of this poor prisoner was admitted at 
6 o'clock in the morning, and the man 
did not die until 7 o’clock, she had no 
opportunity of seeing him; further, will 
the right hon. Gentleman give the name 
of this doctor, and produce the evidence 
he gave, as well as the certificate of death? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have already 
stated that it was only because of my 
desire to give the House the earliest and 
fullest information that I have said what 
I have. This poor man only died last 
Saturday, and I have not had time to see 
the report of the inquest. I cannot at 
present say more than I have done. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he has 
received a copy of a resolution, passed at 


a conference of delegates from local 
authorities north of the Thames, and 
within the area of supply of the Gas 


Light and Coke Company, held on the 
28th ultimo, praying thet a Board of 
Trade inquiry should be held into tie 
past and present management and work- 
ing of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
with a view to putiing an end to the 
anomaly whereby gas consumers on the 
north side of the Thames have to pay 3s. 
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per 1,000 feet, as against 2s. 3d. per 
1,000 feet charged on the south side; 
and whether he will institute such an 
inquiry ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: No, Sir; I have not yet re- 
ceived the resolution referred to, but 
when I do, it shall receive my careful 
consideration. It is very doubtful 
whether the Board of Trade have any 
power to hold a statutory inquiry, but 
during the Recess I will consider how, if 
at all, the wishes of the memorialists can 
be given effect to. 


GLASGOW TRADE DISPUTE. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate (1) 
whether the Secretary for Scotland has 
now considered the petitions laid before 
him on behalf of the two men who were 
convicted before a sherifi-substitute a 
Glasgow, on the 8th March last, and sen- 
tenced to 60 days’ imprisonment for 
assault arising out of a trade dispute in 
connection with the works of William 
Collins and Sons, publishers ; (2) whether 
he has taken into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of the trade dispute which 
led to the assault, the conflict of evidence 
et the trial, the prisoner’s previous ex- 
cellent character, the nature of the 
punishment, and the fact that a chief 
Witness against the two men was, a few 
days after the trial, himself charged at 
the Central Police Court with being riot- 
ous and disorderly ; and (3) whether, in 
view of the many extenuating cireum- 
stances, he is prepared to recommend 
some mitigation of the sentence? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The reply 
to the first two paragraphs of the hon. 
Member’s Question is in the affirmative. 
While the statement in respect of one of 
the witnesses is, so far, accurate, but 
fails to point out that the charge was 
found not proven, I must point out that 
the facts were clearly proved by several 
highly credible witnesses, The Secretary 
for Scotland, after full inquiry and 
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anxious consideration, has arrived at the 
decision that he cannot recommend any 
mitigation of the sentence imposed in 
regard to an offence of so very serious a 
nature. 


IMPORTED MILK. 
Mr. J. K. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dor- 
set, N.): I beg to ask the President of 


‘the Local Government Board whether he 


is aware that milk from abroad, strongly 
impregnated with poisonous acids, is 
being landed in this country, and, though 
there is no guarantee to show whether 
the said milk comes from pure and sani- 
tary dairies or from insanitary dairies 
and diseased animals, yet this impreg- 
nated and stale stuff is allowed to be sold 
as fresh new milk, to the detriment of 
public health, and the discouragement of 
the British farmer and a!l honest traders ; 
and, if he is aware of these facts, will the 
Government take immediate steps to put 
an end to this practice! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am _ not 
aware of the facts as stated in the Ques- 
tion. If I had such information it would, 
of course, command my attention. There 
is one case, I am aware, in which it is 
alleged that in a particular instance milk 
which was supposed to have come from 
abroad contained 40 grains of boric acid 
to the gallon; but proceedings in that 
case have been instituted, and it is now 
awaiting decision. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM COOPER. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in the case of the boy William 
Cooper who died in Norwich Prison, he 
could state what was the medical certifi- 
cate furnished by the medical officer, and 
if any medical explanation was afforded 
at the inquest re tae predisposing and 
determining causes ci death! 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: In cases where 
inquests are held, the verdict of the jury, 
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as certified by the coroner, takes the place 
of the ordinary medical certificate. 
Medical evidence was given at the inquest 
as to the cause of death, which was 
ulceration of the stomach of old standing, 
resulting in perforation, and the verdict 
of the jury was in accordance with this 
evidence. 


LEAD POISONING : 
STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 

Sir JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL 
dGlasgow, College): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
ealled to the case of Sarah Tittle, a 
woman of 20, who, after working as a 
dipper at Corn’s Tile Works, in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, is blinded and 
believed to be dying from lead poison- 
ing; whether he is aware that this is 
the sixth case of persons blinded from 
lead in the Potteries to which public 
attention has been called within the past 
few weeks; and whether he will state 
when the Report as to the proposed 
alterations in the special rules will be 
laid before the House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My attention 
has been called to the case, and I much 
regret to say that the facts are as stated 
in the Question. I do not propose at 
this stage to lose time by the preparation 
of a formal Report on the special rules. 
A draft of new special rules has been 
prepared, and is under discussion at 
the present time. I am not able as yet 
to give the House any more information 
on the subject. 


AFRIDIS. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he is in 
a position to inform the House that all 
sections of the Afridi tribes have 
mitted themselves to the Government of 
India? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: My latest information is to the 
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effect that the terms of the Government 
have been accepted by all sections of the 
Afridis. These terms include a fine of 
rifles, which has now been paid in full 
by all sections of the tribe, except a very 
small number still due from the Aka 
Khel section, who have given hostages 
for their surrender. A gradual de- 
mobilisation is taking place of the forces 
in the neighbourhood of Tirah, a number 
of regiments being under orders to return 
to their quarters in India. 


VIVISECTION. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the licence 
for the practice of vivisection of the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine 
will be transferred to the new building 
on the Embankment, contrary to the wish 
of the people of London, ‘as shown by 
the petition to this House signed by 
183,700 persons. 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror tres 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes; after a 
full consideration of every aspect of the 
question, I have not thought it possible 
to refuse to transfer the registration of 
the Institute to their new and more suit- 
able premises in Grosvenor Road. 


GROSVENOR HOTEL CASE. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether it is likely soon to be ascertained 
if the verdict of a special jury on the 
22nd of February, finding certain persons 
had been guilty of conspiracy to defraud 
in connection with the affairs of the 
Grosvenor Hotel, was based on evidence 
which justifies the institution of criminal 
proceedings ; and, if so, whether it is his 
intention to bring the matter before the 
Public Prosecutor? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Immediately 
after the verdict I directed the Public 
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Prosecutor to investigate the facts, and RUSSIAN DUTIES. 
to lay them before one of the Treasury! (CoLtoxen MILWARD (Warwick, Sirat- 
counsel. His opinion has just been|ford-on-Avon): I beg to ask the Under 
received, and I am in hopes of being able} Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to decide the matter very shortly. whether the customs duties levied by the: 
Russian Government are the same in 
all parts of the Russian Empire—e.y., 
whether the duties levied in Siberia are 
: i the same as those levied in Russia in 
UNITED STATES AND SPAIN, Europe; whether it is yet known if 
Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD | the duties to be levied in Port Arthur: 
York): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney | and Ta-lien-wan will be based upon the 
S ° = “Le . ay 
General whether, in the event of war|Chinese or Russian customs tariff; whe- 
unfortunately breaking out between the|ther bya free portis meant aport where 
United States and Spain (neither Spain| merchandise is landed without customs 
nor the United States being signatories | duty, as was formerly the case in Ham- 
to the Declaration of Paris), either Power | burg and Lubeck; and whether, in that 
would have the right to search for and | case, there is a hinterland also free from 
capture enemies’ property in neutral|customs duty, or whether duty is levied 
vessels, including the British? upon all merchandise passing from the 
free port into Chinese or Russian terri~ 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Neither | tory behind it? 
ee United States eae | Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
see go srents are not affected |FO® FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
rhts as belligerents are ot ~affecte 2 : ae : ; 
er Oe ee Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
thereby. The right of search for, and] ,,-. : : 
es © With the exception of certain goods 

capture of, contraband of war would un-| ij =p ox 
doubtedly exist. Whether either Power | PrOCeemne from China, some of which 
( e -xist. fs) eS 

ee mei : 1,|2@re prohibited, and others exempt 
would consider itself entitled to search é : 

: from import duty, the customs tariff 
for or capture goods not contraband of| -. Mesuiaien ‘Maeda, eaniaear anne 
war on neutral ships is a question which | “* )“UTOPean Mussia appears to de 
tj t OW iy eae Pest applied in Siberia. The Russian assur- 

Ss { JOSS e » € ar. : ° 
It 18 not poss ances already cited by me in the 
Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn House are to the effect that the Chinese 
a . . ae + » 44) arf? eS . . Its : 1 is 
Regis): May I ask whether the hon. and satel i agg rn boa in the ports 
learned Gentleman is aware of anything |/°#8¢¢ Dy Russia. A free port, as I have 
apie a Se ,| previously explained, is a port like Hong- 
having been done either by Spain or the . , = 
Cutked Okikes tink welll ‘impair what [| Kong, where no customs duties are levied. 
J e states é hipe é 
: : 1 am unable fer the moment to answer 
may call their common law rights under |_|, ie ERE NRO : 
the law of nations to make search and| ‘7° last inquiry, because the question of 
. See , a free port not having arisen, that of the 
eee hinterland behind it has not arisem 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL: Yes, | “ther. 
there are a number of treaties and ex- 
pressions cf opinion on the part of the 
United States which, I think, might 
seriously interfere with their rights, but 
as regards Spain I am not aware that 
they are in the same position. 








STORES FOR BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: There is no|Burghs): I beg to ask the Under 

Treaty with Great Britain, is there? Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

Ky whether the military stores for East: 
[No Reply. ] Africa were transhipped at Aden, or 
Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): Has | “ether they were sent direct to the Pro- 

not the right of search been exercised in| *e*torate ; and, if so, would he give the 
ee names of the steamers by which these 
mee: SREe stores were shipped during the last finan- 

[No Reply.] cial year? 
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Mr. CURZON : 


Provision for 
Such of the 


steamers of the Briti 


own vessels. All 


Kirklee, 


Inchmona, Leitrim, 
Dunblane, Minerva. 


8. DEANE. 


CASE OF MR. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the case of an American 
subject named Mr. S. Deane, now of 
Brighton, in England, who has made re- 
presentations to the Home Office with 
reference to alleged wrongful imprison- 
ment in this country, will be investigated ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Petitions were 
received from this man some 15 months 
ago during his imprisonment, but the 
inquiries instituted disclosed no ground 
for supposing him to be wrongfully con- 
victed. The only representation that 
has since come from him is a letter 
dated yesterday, and _ received this 
morning, which will, of course, receive 
consideration. 


Dr. SUN-YAT-SEN. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies upon what 
specific grounds was Dr. Sun-vat-Sen 
banished from Hong-kong in 1896; 
what offence had he committed or been 
charged with against British authority in 
that Colony; was he tried or convicted 
for any overt act against the laws of the 
Colony ; if so, whether any record of such 
conviction or trial has been communi- 
‘eated to the Colonial Office ; and whether 
the decree of banishment issued against 
him, in the absence of any such recorded 
guilt or sentence, will be revoked? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES : Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen left Hong- 
kong in 1895 at a time when informa- 
tion had reached the Colonial Govern- 
ment that he was implicated in certain 
proceedings against the Chinese authori- 
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stores for 
Bast Africa as have been conveyed in 
sh India Company 
have been transhipped at Aden into their 
the remainder have 
been conveyed direct in specially char- 
tered British-owned steamers, the names 
of which (during the year 1897-98) have 
been Haddon Halli, Holywell, Inchmaree, 
Kirkhiil, 
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ties in Canton. Hearing that he was 
likely to return, the Governor in Council 
issued an order of banishment against 
him. He was not charged with, or con- 
victed of, an offence against the laws of 
the Colony. Iam not aware whether the 
order cf banishment is still in force, or 
whether any apniication has been made 
for its revocation, but I will cause 
inquiries to be made. 







AFRICAN LIQUOR CONFERENCE. 
Sim GEORGE BADEN-POWELL : 


I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can make 


any further statement as to progress 
towards the calling together of the pro- 
jected conferznce of European Powers on 
the question of the liquor traffic with 
natives in tropical Africa? 


Mr. CURZON: I am unable at pre- 
sent to make any statement; the ques- 
tion of the scope of the projected con- 
ference being under discussion with the 
Belgian Government, who are issuing 
the invitations. 


PROVISION 


Captain PIRIE: 
hon. Member for 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, having regard to 
the numerous instances in which old 
soldiers, who have served their country 
with distinction in the field, are from 
time to time reported as inmates of work- 
houses or dependent upon casual charity, 
and to the fact that the War Office 
appears to have no fund available for the 
relief of such cases, he will consider, in 
framing his Budget for the year, the 
possibility of setting apart a sum suffi- 
cient to form a fund which would enable 
the War Office to provide in a manner 
worthier of the country and the service 
of the Queen for the declining years of 
such old soldiers in avproved cases! 


“THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuarn Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): A good deal has been done 
in this matter, but nothing regarding it 
has lately been brought under my con- 
sideration. I do not think it will affect 
the Budget. 


FOR OLD SOLDIERS. 


On behalf of the 
Wick Burghs, I 























Teachers’ Pensions 
KTAOU-CHAU. 

Mr. 8. F. MENDL (Plymouth): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can state 
whether the Chinese tonnage dues levied 
on British shipping at the Treaty ports 
of China will be levied at . Kaiou-chau 
or not; and, if so, whether vessels which 
have been charged with such dues at 
Kaiou-chau and are proceeding to other 
Treaty ports in China will be entitled to 
the existing exemption for four months 
from further customs dues now granted 
to vessels which have been charged with 
such dues at the Treaty ports? 

Mr. CURZON: The German Govern- 
ment have given us assurances that 
foreign commerce will be admitted to 
Kiaou-chau on the most liberal terms, 
but we have not yet received any par- 
ticulars as to what dues will be levied. 
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PATENT AGENTS’ RULES. 

Mr. L. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he will inform the 
House how much money has been paid 
under the Register of Patent Agents’ 
Rules, 1889 to 1891, and the Order of 
the Board of Trade dated 29th October, 
1894; how much of the sum has been 
paid since 3lst March, 1890, who has 
the control of this fund, and whether 
the Board of Trade exercises any super- 
vision over its application; and what is 
the total amount of the fund at the 
present date? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I will ask the Institute of 
Patent Agents to supply the figures 
required, as far as they are able to do 
so. The Board of Trade do not exercise 
any direct supervision over the funds at 
the disposal of the Institute. 


RABIES IN DEVONSHIRE. 
Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether an_ officially 
declared case of rabies occurred in Devon- 
shire whilst the Muzzling Order was 
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recently in force in that county, and 
within less than one month of the time 
of the withdrawal of the Order? 


in Ireland. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tie BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Loxe, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): A case of rabies 
occurred in Devonshire some six weeks 
prior to the revocation of the Muzzling 
Order in that county, but the dog was 
one which was believed to have been 
exposed to infection some six months 
before it was killed, and which had in 
consequence been strictly isolated and 
kept under close supervision. The 
action taken by the Board and the local 
authority at the time of the original out- 
break rendered an extension of the Order 
unnecessary. 


Mr. McKENNA: Was the close super- 
vision undertaken by the public autho- 
rity or privately ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: By the local authority, 
with the assistance cf the owners. It 
was actually carried cut by the police. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 


derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what 
steps have been taken by the National 
Education Board under the new Teachers’ 
Pensions Rules; and whether the Board 
have been advised that they are not 
legally entitled to make the deductions 
from the teachers’ salaries which the rules 
purport to impose, and to pay the sums 
deducted to the Pensions Fund? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners of National Education, to 
whom this Question has been referred, 
will have it before them at their meeting 
to-day, but I am afraid their observations 
will not arrive in time to enable me to 
reply to the Question. Perhaps the hon, 
and learned Member will repeat it on the 
re-assembling of Parliament. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what steps the 
Treasury intend to take to determine 
the legality of the new rules for the 
Irish Teachers’ Pension Fund? 


Far 
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Mr. HANBURY: Her  Majesty’s 
Government is advised that the rules 
are legal. It will be for any person 
interested who ccntests that view to 
raiso the Question. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN IN IRISH 


SCHOOLS. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
Lord 


the Chief Secretary to the 

Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
the rules of tho National Board 
of Educaticn prevent children over 


eight years of age being retained in 
an infant school, even when backward 
or deficient and under the special orders 
of the manager; (2) whether, if there is 
any latitude allowed in the application of 
the rule to special cases, the teacher may 
with the permission of the manager use 
his own discretion in the matter; 
(3) whether teachers have been allowed 
to use such discretion in the case of the 
Belfast Model Infant School, and other 
schools in Belfast ; and (4) will he explain 
on what grounds the teacher of St. 
Brigid’s Infant School, in Belfast, has 
been punished for exercising her discre- 
tion in the same way under the orders 
of the manager? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Reeu- 
lation of the Commissioners to which 
reference is made in the first paregraph 
is in the following terms— 

“As a rule pupils should be removed from 

infants’ schools or departments immediately 
after the results examination next following 
the completion of their eighth year of age. and 
the same rule applies to boys attending girls’ 
schools.” 
To this Regulation there may be excep- 
tions to meet cases of an unusual charac- 
ter, but such cases cannot be determined 
by the manager, or teacher, without the 
previous sanction of the Commissioners. 
Neither in the Belfast Model Infant 
School, nor in the cases of the several 
other infant schcols in Belfast (except 
St. Brigid’s Infant School), has such dis- 
cretion been allowed. In the case of the 
teacher of St. Brigid’s School the rule 
was not only set aside without anv 
authority from the Commissioners, but 
the accounts were falsified by the teacher 
to make pupils who were over age appear 
younger than they really were. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


FAR EAST. 

Tre FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I rise in accordance 
with the pledge I gave some days ago to 
move that the House at its rising at 
seven o'clock do adjourn for the Easter 
holidays, and to use the occasion furnished 
by this Motion to make a statement 
to the House with regard to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the Far 
Kast. 
date of this statement of policy is not 
sclected in regard to the convenience of 


It must be remembered that the 


the date in »oint of view of the impor- 
tant negotiations which have been going 
on. It is selected because the House 
has asked—-and in our judgment has a 
right to ask—for a statement of policy, 
so far as it can be given, before we 
separate for the Easter holidays. But 
the consequence of the fact to which I 
have referred—namely, that the date has 
not been selected by us in view of the 
negotiations, but has been sclected im 
view of Parliamentary convenience, puts 
us and puts me under some slight diffi- 
culties. It puts the House under diffi- 
culties because it has been impossible to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Papers necessary to give hon. Members 
full information upon the events of the 
last few months. It is inconvenient to 
me because there are certain aspects 
of the question which it would not be 
pessible, I think, for me to touch upon 
with advantage, inasmuch as they refer 
to negotiations still pending. But I 
think that, in spite of these inevitable 
limitations, I shall be able to give to 
the House the views of Her Majesty's 
Government upon that part of the Far 
Eastern question in whicn this House 
and the country teke the deepest in- 
terest. I do not disguise from myself 
that during some weeks, perhaps during 
some months, the public mind has beer 
in a condition of considerable anxiety-- 
I had almost said of irritable anxiety. 
I do not use that phrase with any sug- 
gestion of blame, but they have not, I 
think, shown that confidence in the 
Government which we had, indeed, 
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perhaps, no right to ask for from hon. 
Members opposite, but which, certainly, 
we had some right to expect from tho<e 
who support us in this House and the 
country. I admit that the circumstances 
are so novel that some manifestion cf 
public anxiety was only what we mi¢ht 
have expected, for we are dealing, be it 
remembered, with an entirely new set of 
circumstances, with entirely new political 
phenomena, and we and the country have 
to move along a path where we are not 
guided, and cannot be guided, by previous 
traditions, where no _ settled lines of 
policy have been laid down by 
successive Parliaments and _— succes- 
Out of what causes 
has this new state of things arisen! I 
do not attempt to probe those causes to 
their roots, but, broadly speaking, we 
know that it is the extraordinary—I inad 
almost said the unaccountable—weakness 
of the vast Empire of China which has 
in one way or anothersprovoked, I witl 
y attacks, but changes in the Far 


sive Governments. 


not say 
Eastern policy of more than one country. 
It is that fact which has brought upon 
us the new state of things with which 
we are face to face to-day and with which 
it is our duty to deal. I do not believe 
that in the history of the world such a 
spectacle has ever been presented as that 
which the Empire of China presents at 
this moment. History, indeed, is full of 
accounts of the weakness and decay cf 
great cmpires, but I do not think that 
history shows a single case in which an 
empire, numbering its inhabitants by 
hundreds of millions, which has never 
received any blow directed against a vital 
part, whose inhabitants are full of the 
qualities, many of which go to make 
great nations—thrifty, industrious, enter- 
prising, courageous—has been apparently 
wholly unable to act against the feeblest 
form of attack. It is a spectacle which 
up to this time the world has never yet 
You may ransack and study the 
pathology of empires, and you will study 
it, I believe, in vain, before you find any 
example of so complete a paralysis. The 
difficulty that we, that the British nation, 


are placed in is this. The empire whose 


Seen. 


present condition I have just described is 
one in which we have great interests, 
great in their magnitude and important 
to us from the mere bulk of commerce 
which they represent; important also 
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because we were the pioneers in the Far 
fast, and we, who still possess by far 
the greater share of Chinese commerce, 
were those who first opened that com- 
merce, so far as it is as yet open, to the 
world, and that before France had any 
colonics in the Far East, before Germany 
had a colonial policy at all, and whilst 
Russia was still divided by interminable 
tracts of waste territory from the Chinese 
Empire. In those days we had already 
begun that course of opening up China to 
foreign trade and commerce which has 
given us the position which we now 
occupy there, and which has created for 
us those great interests which it is our 
duty to preserve. What, then, is the 
policy which we ought to pursue in the 
face of this new and unexampled situa- 
tion! That policy was stated by me to 
the country as far back as 11th January, 
and, if I mention a speech of my own, it 
is not because I attach any special 
interest to my own utterances, but 
because it so happens that that speech 
Was the first one made by any Member 
of the Government immediately after 


the first Cabinet meeting which took 
place in the early part of January. The 
Cabinet met on the 9th « anuary, 


Di 
and the question of the Far East neces- 
sarily came up for discussion. It had 
been brought prominently before the 
public mind in connection with the 
German policy, in connection with the 
proposed Russian Loan to China, and pos- 
sibly also—although I am not sure that 
the fact was known to the public—pos- 
sibly also in connection with the applica- 
tion made to us by China for a Loan to 
pay off her war indemnity. I having 
to speak within a few hours of the Cabi- 
net meeting, the line to be taken was 
discussed by my colleagues, and it was 
by their direction that I laid down the 
heads of a policy which I will not quote 
from the speech, since quoting even from 
one’s enemies’ speeches is wearisome 
enough, but quoting from one’s own speech 
is intolerable. But I will venture very 
briefly to summarise the lines of policy 
in that speech. In obedience with the 
i Cabinet I laid down 


directions of the 
three propositions. The first was that 
elf and for 


itself in the Far East was an unmixed 
evil, that it carried with it, and neces- 
sarily carried with it, responsibility for 


H 


territorial occupation by its 
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populations not always very easy to deal 
with, and that, unless the acquisition cf 
territory was required for the purposes 
of a military or naval base, such acquisi- 
tion was, if possible, to be avoided. The 
second proposition I laid down was that 
the interests of this country, though not 
territorial, were commercial ; and in the 
third place, I pointed out that there were 
two ways in which those commercial 
interests might suffer. The first was by 
foreign Powers obtaining stations, by lease 
or otherwise, along the coasts of China, 
and introducing into those ports or 
stations different fiscal regulations which 
might operate in favour of their own 
commerce and operate disadvantageously 
against our commerce. That is the first 
view I took as to how our commercial 
interests might suffer. The second of the 
two ways was by any Power acquiring the 
means of putting pressure upon the 
Chinese Government at Pekin, and thus 
indirectly causing injury to our trade and 
commercial interests whilst nominally 
leaving Treaty rights undisturbed. I think 
I have restated those propositions quite 
clearly. When they were originally laid 
before the country I think they met, on 
the whole, with a general meed of 
approval, and I have a very distinct recol- 
lection that Lord Kimberley, speaking 
either the next day or a very few days 
afterwards, gave to those propositions his 
hearty approval. Those general prin- 
ciples of policy thus laid down in the 
early part of last January have been the 
principles which have guided Her 
Majesty’s Government through all the 
subsequent months, and which are still 
guiding the policy which I am about to 
expound to the House. Before going fur- 
ther, I would beg the House to remember 
that I have drawn a distinction between 
the two ways in which our commercial 
interests might be injured. I have 
pointed out that there are two things 
we have to look at. We have first to 
consider our direct and immediate com- 
mercial interests in China, and, secondly, 
we have to bear in mind the influence, 
be it for good or be it for evil, which 
can be exercised indirectly upon those 
commercial interests by the power which 
any Government has of putting pressure 
under existing circumstances upon the 
ruling power at Pekin. It is as regards 
the first of those principles, the direct 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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commercial interests, that I will first as 
the House to consider the position in 
which we now stand and the progress 
which the policy I have ventured to lay 
before Parliament has already made. Sir, 
it is evident that this branch of my sub- 
ject naturally falls into two parts— 
namely, the commercial concessions which 
we have obtained directly from China 
over those portions of the Chinese Em- 
pire which are directly under the control 
of China, and the position in which we 
stand with regard to those other parts of 
the Chinese Empire. which by lease have 
passed, at all events. temporarily, under 
the control of Germany and Russia. 
Now, Sir, what are the concessions which, 
in pursuit of these commercial ends, we 
have obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment! I think most of them, not indeed 
all, but most of them, have already been 
detailed to the House from time to time 
by my right hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, but 
it is well that we should bring them 
again into focus, and that we should be 
able to see what progress has been made 
in the course of the last two months in 
carrying out that policy which has been 
so dear to successive Governments of 
this country—the policy of opening up 
China to the trade of.the world. Now, Siz, 
the first undertaking which the Chinese 
Government has given us under this head 
ought, perhaps, hardly in strictness to be 
called a commercial concession at all. It 
is an undertaking on their part that the 
region of the Yang-tsze shall in no circum- 
stances be parted with or leased to any 
foreign Power. I do not mean to discuss 
the question of spheres cf influence. I 
should be reluctant to see the doctrine 
of spheres of influence pressed too far, 
but a precautionary measure which makes 
it impossible for any alienation, tem- 
porary or permanent, by China to a 
foreion Power of the region of the 
Yang-tsze cannot but be important in 
certain possible, though I hope not pro- 
bable or near, contingencies. The second 
undertaking which we have obtained 
from the Chinese Government was that 
the successor of Sir Robert Hart should 
be an Englishman, so long as the com- 
mercial predominance of this country in 
China gave us an equitable title to have 
an Englishman in that position. I do 
not know whether hon. Gentlemen are 
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acquainted with the remarkable history 
of Sir Robert Hart and the Chinese 
customs. [Mr. Davirr: Is Sir Robert 
Hart an Englishman? Mr. W. Jouvy- 
ston: He is an Ulster Protestant.] Ineed 
hardly say that I do not wish to intervene 
between my Irish friends sitting on both 
sides of the House ; but there is no single 
word, I regret to say, which represents 
a citizen of the United Kingdom. But 
brevity, after all, is graceful on these 
occasions, and I hope I shall be per- 
mitted to use the word “Englishman” 
occasionally, as indicating what might b2 
more accurately described by the more 
lengthy phrase I have given to the 
House. Sir Robert Hart has created 
what is still—and I hope always will be 
—a Chinese and not a British adminis- 
trative department. He has worked that 
department for the great interest and 
great benefit of the Chinese Empire, and 
has worked it on no selfish national lines. 
I believe that at this moment one-third 
of Sir Robert Hart’s European subor- 
dinates are Frenchmen, though the 
French trade, I need hardly say, is not 
a third of the total trade of China, and 
I do not believe that any country, or any 
individual member of any country, has 
ever found the least reason to complain 
of this great administrative department, 
or has for one moment contended that 
it has been worked on any selfish or 
narrow national lines. I think it will 
be felt that the traditions which we have 
thus established we have a right to con- 
tinue, so long as our trade maintains 
its present supremacy in the Far East, 
and I do not believe that any nation will 
grudge us the concession which the 
Chinese Government have thus granted. 
sent. It has been well called, I think, 
must have immense effect upon the open- 
ing up of China to foreign trade, for that 
concession consists practically in permit- 
ting access by the steamers of all nations 
to the great waterways of China—water- 
ways, the use of which have hitherto been 
confined to vessels under the Chinese 
flag. I do not know enough, and I am 
not quite sure whether anybody knows 
enough, to say with confidence what rela- 
tive parts water communications and rail- 
way communications are to play in the 
future industrial development of China ; 
but this, at all events, we can say, that 
to construct adequate railways in China 
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must be a work cf time. A concession 
may be easily enough obtained. Many 
concessions have been cbtained, but after 
you have obtained a concession you have 
to get your capital for your railway, and 
when you get your capital you have 
after that to make surveys and carry 
out great engineering works, and to do 
all that is necessary, before such an 
elaborate instrument of transit can be 
brought into working order. But the 
waterways are there for you. No coun- 
try, I suppose, in the world, unless it 
be Brazil, is better supplied with water- 
ways than China is, and this great con- 
cession, made indeed at our instance, but 
not made for our benefit alone, but for 
the benefit of the commerce of the world, 
is one which I hold to be of great value 
and importance. Then there is a fourth 
concession which I think has not yet 
been stated to the House; in fact, it is 
only a day or two ago that we received 
official intimation of it. It is the open- 
ing of three new Treaty ports. The 
first—I am not sure that my 
Chinese pronunciation is all that could 
be wished for—is Chin-wang Peitaiho, 
a place which even the geographical 
studies which have been forced recently 
on Members of this House in connection 
with the Far East may not enable them 
at once to identify; but I can tell them 
that Chin-wang Peitaiho is an ice-free 
port in the Gulf of Pechili, I believe 
close to the place where the great wall 
of China abuts on the sea. The second 
Treaty port is called Fu-ning, and again 
I imagine no hon. Members have heard 
of it, but, perhaps, they may have heard 
of the Sam-sa inlet where it is situated, 
and those who recognise the Sam-sa 
inlet will know that it is on the south- 
east portion of the Chinese coast. The 
third Treaty port is, I think, the most 
important concession of all. It is ther 
port of Yo-chau. Yo-chau is on the 
Tung-ting Lake, which itself is far up 
the Yang-tsze Valley. The lake is one 
the outlet of which flows into the Yang- 
tsze,. and this Treaty port is on the head 
of the lake close to the Yang-tsze. It 
is the first Treaty port that has ever 
been opened at Hunnan, and I believe 
that those who are better acquainted 
with the potentialities of Chinese develop- 
ment than I can pretend to be attach 
very great value to this concession of 
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three new Treaty ports. I think it will 
be admitted that for two months’ 
negotiation this is a considerable harvest. 
Contining myself, as I am now doing, ic 
that branch of the question which deals 
simply with opening up the ports of 
China under Chinese control to foreign 
trade, I think the Government may con- 
gratulate, not themselves, for that is a 
small matter, but may congratulate the 
commercial community of this country 
and other countries upon the great and 
rapid progress that has been made. I 
doubt whether in the whole history of 
China so much progress, or, indeed, any- 
thing like it, has been made in so short 
a time. I pass now, Sir, from that part 
ef our policy which deals with opening 
that part of China under Chinese con- 
trol to the next branch of my subject, 
which is the position in which we are 
placed by the German and the Russian 
acquisitions of ports and railway conces- 
sions in Shan-tung and the Leao-tong 
peninsulas respectively. I sometimes 
meet with criticisms with regard to 
foreign enterprise in China with which I 
cannot even pretend to feel sympathy. I 
believe that railways, by whomsoever 
constructed and under whatsoever condi- 
tions they may be constructed, cannot but 
be on the whole a benefit to British and 
to general trade. Indeed, if I had to 
choose—luckily, as I shall point out, no 
such painful choice is put before us— 
if I had to choose whether I would leave 
any region of China wholly undeveloped 
or whether I would have it developed 
by railways, hampered though those r=1i- 
ways might be by differential duties, I 
should say, so far as our commerce was 
concerned, altogether apart from our 
rights, I would far rather have the rail- 
ways and the duties than neither rail- 
ways nor duties, and I do not believe 
that anybody who has studied the cours? 
of international trade with an impartial 
eye will deny that in holding that view I 
have, at all events, got a case which it 
would be easy to defend by statistical 
arguments. But, as I said, that choice 
is not one which has been presented to 
us. Neither Germany nor Russia has, I 
believe, the slightest intention of depriv- 
ing us of any of the rights which we 
already enjoy by Treaty. The assur- 
ances of Germany have been in their 
general tone and spirit perfectly satis- 
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factory. They have not, indeed, been 
very specific; they have not been very 
detailed; but their statements that the 
port they have taken is to be open to 
the commerce of the whole world and 
that they mean to regulate, so far as 
they can, the region over which they 
have got control on principles agreeable 
to us indicate what I believe to be the 


absolute truth, which is that within 
China--certainly in China—I do not 
limit the statement to that, but 
certainly in China—British interests 
and German interests are absolutely 
identical. Jealousy, I suppose, there 
may be between individual traders, 


individual concessionaires, and individual 
producers. But fundamentally the in- 
terests of the two countries are the same 
and must be the same, and I certainly 
believe that we shall be able without 
difficulty to work hand in hand towards 
carrying out these general commercial 
objects, which I believe approve them- 
selves to the sense of this House. As 
regards Russia, Russia has indeed from 
time to time given us specific assurances 
which will be found enumerated in a dis- 
patch which will be published in the 
Blue Book to be placed as soon as pos- 
sible before the House. But I have to 
admit that the exact form of these assur- 
ances has changed. It is certainly not 
my business to criticise the course pur- 
sued in this respect by the Russian 
Foreign Minister, nor is it my business 
to explain it. But this I will say—and 
it is, after all, the fundamental and essen- 
tial part of the question—in every one 
of the assurances, whatever forms they 
have taken in regard to detail they agree 
in this—that no Treaty right at present 
enjoved by this country is: to be abro- 
gated by the recent arrangement between 
China and Russia; and I need not say 
that, as they have repeatedly and in the 
most emphatic form laid down that prin- 
ciple of policy, we accept it in the spirit 
in which it has been given, and we fully 
believe that it will be carried out to the 
letter. As I shall in one moment have 
to express rather strong differences in 
respect of policy between the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government and those cf 
Russia, let me say before I come to that 
that Russia has not—as from the lan- 
guage of some people you would suppose 
—attacked any territory of ours; she has 
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attacked no rights of ours; she has not 
endeavoured to abrogate any Treaty 
which we enjoy, and -her policy, in 50 
far as it is a commercial policy, in so 
far as it is expressed by the words “ rail- 
way eXtension and open ports,” is a 
policy of which we have not only no 
reason to complain, but is a policy that, 
in my view, is highly beneficial to this 
and all other commercial communities. 
But, while I think it only due to the 
Russian Government to make that 
declaration, I must come, by the 
natural sequence. of my argument, 
to points on which we think the 
Russian Government have pursued 
an unfortunate course. If the House 
has done me the honour to remem- 
ber the division of my speech with which 
I started, they will remember that I 
said I would first deal with the direct 
commercial interests of the country and 
then deal with interests which were essen- 
tially and fundamentally commercial, 
but which in the next place may be 
better described as political and military. 
I mean, in the first place, the considera- 
tion which arises out of the circumstances 
that we may have our interests in China 
threatened, not by protective duties, not 
by preferential treatment, but by the 
power which some Government may have 
at Pekin, the exercise of which may prove 
inimical, as we think, both to the 
stability of the Chinese Empire and the 
general interest of the commercial world. 
It would have been well in our judg- 
ment could Russia have confined her 
policy to the extension of her railway 
system from Sibcria to an ice-free port. 
She might then have obtained all the 
commercial advantages which she seeks, 
and she would have given no shock to 
an already enfeebled empire. She would 
have done nothing to disturb the balance 
of power at Pekin. Unfortunately, as 
we think, her statesmen took a different 
view of their duties and their interest, 
and they insisted that in addition to 
the railways and in addition to the ice- 
free commercial port, with which a few 
months ago we had every reason to think 
their ambition would be satisfied, they 
have resolved to obtain the control, at 
all events for a period, of the harbour 
of Port Arthur. Now, Sir, Port Arthur 
is not a commercial port. Port Arthur 
is scarcely, I think, capable of being made 
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a commercial port. The character of its : 
accommodation, its geographical posi- 
tion, its relation to Talienwan, all forb‘d 
the idea that either now or at any future 
time will Port Arthur become a com- 
mercial centre. Its significance, there- 
fore, is a purely naval and military one, 
and the character of that significance 
may perhaps be as accurately and as 
forcibly described in the words of Russia 
herself in‘1895, when she objected to the 
occupation of Port Arthur by the 
Japanese, as it could by any words [ 
could find to express my meaning. 
Russia then stated that the “occupation 
of Port Arthur was a constant menace 
to the capital of China.” Now, we desire, 
I need hardly say, no monopoly of influ- 
ence at Pekin. We do not look with 
jealousy at the influence which other 
Powers may legitimately possess, and we 
should be the last to desire to exclude 
Russia from her fair share of influence 
at Pekin. But, Sir, a great military 
nation about to have railway communi- 
cation along the whole northern fror- 
tier of China—a great military nation 
whose territories run for 4,000 -miles 
along the frontier nearest to the Chinese 
capital—cannot be deprived by either 
our action or, any man’s action of her 
legitimate share of influence in Pekin. 
That influence she has, that influence she 
maintains, and she must always keep, 
from the relation of her territory to the 
Chinese territory. But that makes it, I 
should have thought, all the more un- 
necessary to add to this great—I will not 
say this overwhelmine—influence de- 
rived from her position in Asia, the addi- 
tional influence which the possessor of 
Port Arthur, if and ‘so long as: Port 
Arthur be unbalanced, must necessarily 
have by sea in the councils at Pekin. 
We felt this very strongly. We felt also 
that, whereas the Russian Government 
informed us that they were in agreement 
with our view—that anything that men- 
aces the Chinese Empire is a public mis- 
fortune—the Russian Government have, 
as we think, given a shock to that 
Empire by taking a port which is not 
merely a port of great natural strength, 
though of limited accommodation, but, 
what is far more important and relevant 
to the issue in this argument, taking a 
port, as I have said before, which is, by 
its situation, made to dominate the mari- 
time approaches to Pekin. Accordingly, 
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as soon as we heard from Pekin, as soon 
as we had reason to believe from infor- 
mation that reached us from our repre- 
sentative at Pekin, that the negotiations 
with regard to Port Arthur’ were 
advancing, we laid our views very clearly 
before the Russian Government. We ex- 
pressed our sense of the evils which, as 
we thought, they were bringing upon the 
Chinese Empire, the dangers they were 
incurring, and we offered, on our part, if 
they would abstain from taking Port 
Arthur, ourselves to give a corresponding 
pledge on our part that we would not 
take any port, or occupy any port, in the 
Gulf of Pechili. I think that offer was 
a fair one. I think it would have been 
well if it had been accepted. It was not 
accepted, and we therefore wrote a dis- 
patch, to which I have already referred, 
and which will in due course be laid on 
the Table. [Sir W. Harcourr: Can 
you tell us what is the date of 
that dispatch?] The telegram of which 
I spoke, in which we expressed our 
dissatisfaction with the Russian policy, 
and the offer of a pledge from us, was, I 
think, on the 22nd March, and the date 
of the dispatch to which I am now refer- 
ring, which surveyed the arguments, and 
which stated that, as Russia had not con- 
sented to adopt the plan which we pro- 
posed, we should hold ourselves free to 
take what steps we thought necessary 
with regard to our interests, was dated, I 
think, the 29th March. Well, Sir, the 
dispatch concluded, as I have said, with 
the statement that, inasmuch as Russ‘a 
did not consent to the arrangements pro- 
posed by us, we should take such steps 
as we thought necessary to safeguard our 
interests. The House fully well knows 
what step we had in contemplation, and 
what step it is that we have taken. We 
have asked the Chinese Government, and 
we have obtained from the Chinese 
Government, a lease of Wei-hai-Wei, with 
the right of occupation after the Japanese 
shall leave it, on the same conditions, and 
for a like term of years, as those obtained 
in the case of Port Arthur. And I think 
in taking that step we have carried out 
to the very letter the principles which 1 
recalled to the House at the beginning of 
my speech—the principles which had al- 
ready been laid down by the Government 
early in January. For Wei-hai-Wei, 
though geographically it is on the main- 
land, is really, from many points of view, 
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rather to be regarded as an island than 
as a mainland port. It has no popula- 
tion. It carries with it, therefore, no 
responsibility of government such as we 
might very well shrink from in some of 
the thickly-populated districts of China ; 
and while it is incapable, as we believe, 
of being turned into a commercial port— 
while we have no intention, even if it 
were capable of being turned into a com- 
mercial port, of so turning it—it is by 
the confession of every competent judge 
the one port in the Gulf of Pechili which 
may be held to balance the possession of 
Port Arthur. Of the comparative merits 
of these two ports I will say nothing. 
Experts, I believe, can be found to advo- 
cate both, as you naturally expect from 
experts. But Port Arthur has by far the 
greatest natural strength. On the other 
hand, it is contracted in area and con- 
tracted in depth, and though Wei-hai- 
Wei is not very extensive, undoubtedly it 
does, under certain circumstances, afford 
accommodation to larger ships and to a 
larger force than could find a place in its 
val on the north side of the gulf. I do 
not suppose that I shall now be asked to 
argue as to the precise military advan- 
tages to be obtained from the possession 
of Wei-hai-Wei. They must depend on 
the progress and development of events, 
on whether it may be thought desirable 
to fortify it, on what character the forti- 
fications will be put up, and on many 
other circumstances. But, however these 
details may be finally decided, this, I 
think, is absolutely beyond question— 
that by taking this port under our pro- 
tection, by putting the British flag side 
by side with the Chinese flag in that 
harbour, we, at all events, preserve it 
from being reft from the feeble hands of 
the sovereign power at Pekin, and by so 
preserving it we prevent the Gulf of Pe 
chili from falling under the undisputed 
maritime control of any one Power. Sir, 
I think the patience of the House must 
now be almost exhausted. And, in any 
case, I have very nearly come to the end 
of my theme. I have surveyed the policy 
of the Government in its two main 
aspects. I have adopted no apologetic 
tone in what I have said, for I confess 
{ do not feel the need either of apology 
or excuse for the policy we have pur- 
sued. it is a policy which has been for 
weeks before the country; it is a policy 
from which we have never shrunk; it is 
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a policy which we have consistently pur- 
sued; it is a policy which has already 
borne, as I think, rich fruits in the inter- 
ests of British commerce, both as regards 
our immediate commercial interests and 
as regards our immediate political in- 
terests at Pekin. I venture to claim 
from the House that that policy has not 
been unsuccessful. Now, there are per- 
sons who say that this is all very well for 
the present—that it is a very nice thing 
to have waterways open, to have new 
treaty ports, to have a naval base, or a 
harbour that may be used as a naval 
base, in the neighbourhood of the capital 
of China—but that, after all, however 
pleasant it may be for the moment, we 
have no security as regards the distant 
future; and there are persons who are 
very fond of sitting down, and, by facile 
exercise of their imaginations, redrawing 
the map of Eastern Asia, carving pro- 
vinces out of the Chinese Empire and 
assioning them now to one Power and 
now to the other. Sir, I do not deny 
that such exercises of prophetic imagina- 
tion may have their value. I do not 
deny that there are indications which 
would lead—which may naturally lead— 
people to suppose that the Chinese 
Empire, as we know it, will find it very 
difficult to maintain itself, and that, if it 
falls into further decay, it cannot but be 
that this fragment will be snapped up by 
one Power, and the other fragment 
snapped up by a different Power. I think 
we should be foolish indeed if we directed 
our policy at the present moment to these 
remote eventualities. Railways are not 
built in a day; millions of Chinese are 
not absorbed in a day, even by a Power 
of the greatest capacity for assimilation. 
Our policy, I am convinced, should be a 
conservative policy as regards China. We 
desire to see, if it be possible, China main- 
tain not only a nominal, but a real suzer- 
ainty over ther vast dominions. We 
desire, indeed, to see these dominions 
open for universal trade, but we do not 
desire to see them cut up and divided 
among the expectant heirs of this great 
moribund Empire—of this great Empire 
which gentlemen of whom I am speaking 
‘assume to be moribund. For I would 
point out to them that while prophecies 
of the kind which I have indicated are 
easy to make, no one can tell whether 
they will be fulfilled or not. The future 
has many strange surprises in store for us 
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all, and the future we are talking of, re 
member, is not mext year, or the year 
after, or the year after that, but a future 
which may find a very different world, and 
the balance of power and the distribution 
of commerce very different from that 
which prevails at the present time. I am 
going to throw out no rival prophecies to 
those of which I have spoken, but I am, 
for my own part, not ready to admit that 
China, either by inoculation from out- 
side or by some spontaneous reform from 
within, is wholly incapable of changing 
her present unhappy condition for a 
better one; and while I certainly would 
not venture to say that such a consum- 
mation was impossible, still less would I 
venture to say that the time may not 
come when the great Powers primarily 
interested in the commerce of the world 
may not feel that their interests draw 
them together, and require them to join 
in an alliance which no man can resist 
for the purpose of seeing that China shall 
not fall a prey to any single exclusive 
interest. I only throw out these sugges- 
tions in order to dheck the prophetic 
ardour of some of my friends and some 
of the critics of the Government. “ Suff- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof,” 
which does not mean that we are not to 
look forward, or that we ought to shut 
our eyes to coming events, but does mean 
that to embark on an ambitious, costly, 
difficult, and possibly unsuccessful enter- 
prise, with the view of preventing some 
danger which only looms vaguely and un- 
certainly upon the distant political hori- 
zon, is the height of political folly. I 
shall be content if this Government and 
this House, and the Governments and 
Parliaments which are to succeed them, 
are content to further that commercial 
policy which we, at all events, have done 
our best to maintain. If they do that in 
no spirit of self-monopoly, with no desire 
to exclude others from China, but with 
the settled wish that what we ask for our- 
selves we are ready to give to others—if, 
I say, that policy is one which they will 
pursue, I am convinced that we shall 
build up in Europe, and, not least, in 
America, a body of public and interna- 
tional influence which will do more than 
any hasty action—if hasty action be in- 
deed recommended—which we could take 
at the present moment. Sir, that is the 
policy which we have pursued, that is the 
policy which, if need be, we shall ask the 
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House and the country to endorse, and 
we shail do so with the more confidence, 
because we know that we are not inte- 


alone, but that we have with 
the goodwill. and it 


rested in ii 
us the good wishes, 
‘ 





may be, in time, the assistance of every 
great commercial community in the 
world. 

*Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 


i 
man began by 


The right hon. Gentle- 
complaining of a certain 
the mind 


mouthshir: 


irritability in public with 


regard to the policy of the Government. 


I would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that , did not 
at the the 
ment in his speech at the beginning of 
the year, to he 
think that the policy as stated in 
speech was one which generally 
approved, and it was supported not only 


the irritability exist 


time when he made state- 


which has referred. I 
that 


was 


by the friends of the Government, but 
also by their opponents. Whence, then, 
arose this irritability cf which he has 
spoken in the public mind? It has 
arisen because the public have not 


thought that the Government were efiec- 
tively carrving out that policy which they 
rere understood to have propounded. 
— was that policy! It is known by 


e phrase of “the open door.” It was 
eas We were not to oC cupy any territory 
whatever in China, but that we were 


to insist that those who did occupy terri- 
tory should cpen the door as freely as 
China had opened it before; that 
was the policy the country understood 
the Government were pledged to pursue. 
Well, Sir, everybody knows that that 1s 
not the policy which is enunciated to-day. 
Everybedy knows that this is a new 
policy—that this determination to occupy 
a military port in China is one which 


was taken, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has tcld us, for the first time, on the 
22nd March. Now, Sir, why has it been 
taken? The speech cf the right hon. 
Gentleman was to the cfiect that the 
condition of China was a new phenome- 
non—that China is weak and cannot 
resist attack. Well, China is a weak 
country ; rund at the same time, I ven- 
ture to say that in the history of the 


world it is the most indestructible nation 
of which there any record. China 
existed before, and has existed long after, 
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the kingdoms of Greece and the Empire 
of Rome; and it is one of the ereatest 
phenomena that, with all its weakness, 
the western countries have been able to 
make no permanent impression on that 
remarkable people. Jt is not in the 
newness of the phenomenon that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be wise in 
endeavouring to show that any special 
new policy was required. The right hon. 
Gentleman has encouraged us in future 
hopes, into which I do not propose to 
enter. The right hon. Gentleman has 
a dream—I fear, a Utopian dream—that 
in some happy time a new Concert of 
Europe will defend the integrity of 
China. That that Concert of the future 
will be more successful than the Concert 
cf the Near East has been in the past, | 
will net venture to predict. That is not 
the question we have to discuss to-night. 
The Government have come forward with 
a propesition, which they have always in 
the past deprecated. The rieht hon. 
Gentleman deprecated it to-night. 
Ho has pointed out the necessary evils 
which arise from such an occupation as 
he has now announced in China at 

What reason does he 


Wei-hai-W ei 
advance for it then? He puts it on the 


has 


ground of the occupation of Port Arthur 
by Russia. But did Her Majesty's 
Government discover that fact for the 
first time on the 22nd March? That is 


the question we have to ask. Why, if 
this was a great danger to China—a 
great danger to Europe an commerce— 
why were not theso measures tuken long 
ago! The question of Port Arthur is 
not a new question. It arose in the year 
1895, when France, Russia, and Germany 
agreed to displace Japan under the 
Treaty of Peace which was made between 
China and Japan. When those Powers 
compelled Japan to evacuate Port Arthur 
and the Liao-tong Peninsula conjecture 
at once arose as to what were the objects 
ef Russia, who was the principal agent 
in that transaction. The right hon. 
Gentleman has quoted his speech of 
1898 indicating the views and the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But, Sir, this question of Pert Arthur 
did not arise for the first time in the year 
1898. Her Majesty’s present Government 
tock in 1895, almost immediately 
after the compulsory evacuation of Port 
Arthur by the Japanese Government, and 
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immediately upon that, speculation began 
abeut Russia intending to oe ccupy Port 
Arthur. On October 24th, 1895, the 
yumeur that Russia had concluded a 
Treaty with China permitting her to 
run a railway te Port Arthur, and giving 
her the right of anchorage in that port, 
appeared in the Z'vmes newspaper. Her 
Majesty's Government had been then 
well established in office. They had 
surveyed tho whole situation; they had 
made themselves acquainted with what 
had occurred, and what was likely to 
occur in China. Lord Salisbury, speak- 
ing on foreign policy, in the Guild- 
hall, on the 9th November, 1895, referred 
ss this matter in language which it is 
necessary to remember. He said— 


“We have had a year in which the Extreme 
Fast lias occupied us very much. We followel 
with great interest the fortunes of the contest 
which has been waged there gut these 
matters ang now passed aw: and I hope 
that peace has returned to these regions. 1] 
will wae venture to express the hope that we 
shall not view what has taken place theres, 
wh itever it is, with unnecessary disturbance or 
alarm. { was much = struck with the extra- 
which was produce] by 
some false news that appeared in the papers a 
week or two ago ’— 











ordinary sensation 


that was the rumour that Russia con- 
templated occupying Port Arthur— 


“not because I thought the news of particular 
importance, but becavse the opinion of my 
countrymen in regard to it is a very noticeable 
phenomenon.” 


That is the comment made by the Prime 
Minister upon the rumour that Russia 
was about to cceupy Port Arthur, making 
that a military port of anchorage. Then 
he adds: “I think that we foreshorten 
time and distance.” That was the view 
of the Government, as stated by the 
Prime Minister three years ago. I have 
nct the same scruples about quoting the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary, as he has himself 
modestly expressed, and especially when I 
agree with them entirely, as I do in that 
which I am going to refer to. Three 
months later, in February, 1896, the 
right hon. Gentleman at Bristol took 
quite a calm, and, as I think, a very 
just, view of the situation. He said— 


“T, for my part, frankly state that, so far 
from regarding with fear and jealousy a com- 
mercial outlet for all in the Pacitic, I should 
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look upon such a result as a distinct advance 
in this far distant region; and I am convinced 
that not only Russia would gain by it, and the 
world generally, but that British commerce and 
enterprise would also be the gainer 


I hope he is still of that vr That 
hear outside. It 
is the fear of the establishm« ent of y 
rival nation in the commerce of the Eas 

[‘ No, no.”] I am_ not speaking = 
Gentlemen who cry “No, no;” I am 
speaking to Gentlemen who say “Yes, 
yes.” It is against those international 


jealousies that I wish’ to join the right ¥ 


hon. Gentleman in a protest. The lan- 
guage we heard this afternoon was of a 
very wholesome character; the right 
hon. Gentleman. says that this fear or 
jealousy of the commercial rivalry of 
Russia is a thing that ought to be dis- 
couraged and denounced. So far, I am 
entirely in accordance with the right 
hon. Gentleman. But if Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the year 1296, had not 
in their view the intentions and the 
aspirations of Russia to occupy Port 
Arthur, they were the only human beings 
in this country who had such an event 
in contemplation. In an_ instructive 
book, which hon. Gentlemen  pro- 
bably have read—the letter of Mr. 
Chirel addressed to the Z’imes in 1896— 
you will find a distinct statement that 
in 1896 Russia was intending to occupy 
Port Arthur. There was a far more im- 
portant thing then that. At the end of 
1896 there was an agreement for the 
Manchurian Railway. It was to go to 
Kirin, and it was to serve an ice-free port. 
Everyone at once saw that the port indi- 
cated by the railway par ercellence must 
be Port Arthur. If the Russians 
were to make a_ railway to the 
Leao-tong Peninsula, they must go to 
Port Arthur. I should like to know 
whether the correspondence that will be 
laid on the Table will show what were 
the measures of precaution that were 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in 
friendly intercourse with Russia when 
they were discussing this question in 
1896, at the time the Manchurian Rail- 
way contract was made. Now, Sir, 
that the policy enunciated by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the  begin- 
ning of this year was not a_ policy 
of military eccupation in China I think 
no man can deny. In point of fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman has admitted that 
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the question of military occupation was 
never discussed or negotiated upon until 
22nd March. That date is very im- 
portant. Was that the first time that 
they knew or contemplated the presence 
or the intention of Russia of being in 
Port Arthur! In the Debate on Ist 
March in this House the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary was still 
denouncing territorial acquisition. This 
is what the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“‘Our belief is that the integrity of China is 
most likely to be secured by throwing open 
China to the intercourse of the whole world and 
not by closing her into separate watertight 
compartments.” 


When he used that language it is impos- 
sible that the Government could have been 
contemplating the occupation of Wei-hai- 
Wei, or any other place in China. This 
policy of open ports, I would point out, is 
not, as people have sometimes supposed, a 
policy which involves or secures the integ- 
rity of China. The policy of open ports, 
as applied to Germany and to Russia, is 
this: you may go and take Kaiou-chau 
or Talienwan, or Port Arthur if you 
like; so long as you leave it open to 
us, and to all the rest of the world, we 
do not care whether you take it from 
China or not. That is the policy of 
open ports as enunciated by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It has no connection what- 
ever with the integrity of China. Of 
course, we all know that Germany, in fact, 
forcibly took Kaiou-chau from China, 
and we said: “So long as you open it to 
us we are quite satisfied, if we can 
go there as before, whether you take 
it from China or not is a matter of 
indifference to us.” Now, Sir, the action 
of Russia was most probably accelerated, 
but only accelerated, by the proceedings 
of Germany at Kaiou-chau. Now, mark, 
the Government made no objection to the 
action of Germany. They accepted it at 
once. They said, “Yes, you have gone 
to China; you have taken a port and 
so much territory, and to that we make 
no objection so long as you leave it 


open to us on fair terms.” When 
we are told that on the 22nd 
March the Government first found it 


necessary to adopt a new policy on 

account of Port Arthur, I must give my 

reasons for entirely dissenting from that 

statement. On the first night of the 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Session, the 8th February. of this year, 
the Prime Minister made 4 statement to 
relieve the irritability of the public mind 
which the right hon. Gentleman said had 
arisen. He said that he— 
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“Had not been maintaining a desperate 
diplomatic battle in favour of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin. Nobody has yet even suggested the 
slightest intention of infringing any of the 
rights we enjoy under that Treaty, and I ven- 
ture to hope, knowing the soundness of the 
judgment of the statesmen by whom Europe 
is governed, that no such intention will ever 
be entertained.” 


He was, therefore, quite satisfied then 
that the principle of the open ports, 
which is the principle of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, was sutticiently guaranteed. I 
do not wish now to dwell on the trans- 
actions of the Loan to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred. I have 
never been able to understand the policy 
pursued in regard to that Loan. 
The Government attached to the Loan 
two conditions which, in my opinion, 
were absolutely destructive to all 
chances of its acceptance. They were 
the first people, so far as ~ know, to 
introduce the name of Talienwan into 
the Chinese Question. They intimated 
a desire to have Talienwan dealt with, 
and, so far as I can understand 
the question, though the correspon- 
dence may throw more light on this 
subject, it was the proposal of this con- 
dition that set Russia upon determining 
to occupy Talienwan. Then, Sir, there 
was this curious condition to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred with refer- 
ence to the pledge demanded on the part 
of China not to part with the Yang-tsze 
Valley. Considering that the policy 
of Her Majesty's Government was 
that China was not to be dealt with in 
compartments, and that China was to be 
kept free and open, as a whole, to 
make this specific condition with 
reference to the Yang-tsze Valley was, in 
point of fact, saying to China, “ Well, 
so long as you keep the Yang-tsze Valley 
free, you may do as you please with the 


rest ”"—certainly a suggestion entirely 
inconsistent with the general policy they 
I will not now insist 
on the case of Talienwan, because, as the 
right hon. Gentleman says, the assurances 
received on the subject are satisfactory. 


were proclaiming. 
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But this is what the Prime Minister said 
on the 8th February— 


“IT am bound to say that I do not feel much 
interest in the legend of Talienwan, and for 
this reason—that we have received spontane- 
ously from the Russian Government a written 
assurance that any port which they may have 
to employ for the outlet for their commerce 
would be a free port—free to the commerce of 
this country. Now, a free port is much better 
than a treaty port; so, having ascertained that 
Talienwan was to be a free port, it is of little 
importance if it is not a treaty port.” 


Not merely did the Prime Minister 
express no dissatisfaction whatever 
with the fact of Russia being in 
Port Arthur, and having her ships of war 
there, but he expressed entire satisfaction 
with the conduct of Russia, and did not 
indicate an idea of anything further 
being required. In regard to Ger- 
many, his statement was even more 
satisfactory. He said— 


“Similar assurances have been made to us 
by the German Governnient with respect to the 
treaty port which they have recently occupied.” 


Now, Sir, that is more than two months 
ago, and at this time the Government 
are not yet in a position to tell the House 
ef Commons and the country what are 
the actual facts as to the assurances given 
by the German Government. Why are 
the particulars not ascertained? The 
Under Secretary said that they would do 
what is agreeable. But in commerce 
that is not business. The question is, 
What are to be the terms of the agree- 
ment! Are they to be terms consistent 
with the Treaty of Tien-tsin? The 
remarkable thing is that the assurance 
given in this House by the right hon. 
Gentleman on the &th February was 
this— 


“We now have the explicit declaration both 
of the German and Russian Governments that 
they agree with the view we have taken; they 
think that the ports occ upied in China by any 
Power should be open ports.” 


Yes, but “open” on what terms? Every- 
thing turns on that. The Prime Minister 
said that the assurance received from 
Germany was that they were going to 
follow our example. But what is our 
example? Our example is Hong-kong, 
and, therefore, when the assurance was 
given that Germany is about to follow 
our example, I presume the Government 
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are satisfied that Kaiou-chau is to be open 
as a free port. If not, we ought really 
to have some further statement on this 
subject. But a very explicit statement 
was made with reference to Port Arthur 
at that time, and it was made by the 
Under Secretary. He said— 


“Russia has sent ships of war to Port 
Arthur, and if blame is to be attached to her 
for doing so, Her Majesty's Government must 
be included in the accusation, for a fortnight 
ago we did the same thing. That is a right 
which we enjoy under the Treaty of 'Tien-tsin, 
and in the exercise of that right our Admirals 
from time to time order ships to visit that port. 
They did that two or three weeks ago, and if 
occasion arises will do it again.” 


Therefore they knew that Russia was in 
Port Arthur, though it seems that it had 
never occurred to them that she meant per- 
mancntly te cecupy it. It had, however, 
occurred to other people, which may 
have caused irritation in the public mind. 
The idea not having suggested itself 
weuld account for the a gegy with 
which you viewed it. Well, Sir, that is 
a declaration upen which I think we 
ought to have some explanation. The 
Treaty cf Tien-tsin guarantees the right 
of England to send her ships to every 
port in China. Is that going to be 
observed or not? Within a few days 
the Under Secretary of State made a 
further answer to the effect that Russia 
had given assurances with reference to Port 
Arthur that our Treaty rights would not 
be infringed, and he added that the right 
to have our ships of war in Port Arthur 
was part of the Treaty rights cf this 
country. That is a very important point, 
upon which we require further inferma- 
tion. The right hen. Gentleman said very 
emphatically that neither Germany nor 
Russia intend in any way to infringe our 
Treaty rights. Is that right under the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin preserved? Let us 
have a clear answer on that point. Well, 
Sir, we have asked very frequently since 
those declarations in Parliament whether 
we can have any particulars as to these 
assurances, and they have been given, 
but perhaps somewhat incompletely, and 
it has not always been easy to reconcile 
one with the other. Now, as to Germany, 
as I have already observed, we have had 
no explanation beyond the vaguest state- 
ments of their being desirous of dealing 
in a manner which would be agreeable 
to us; but, Sir, there was a question put 
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to the Under Secretary on 10th March 
which is important, because it refers 
particularly to Port Arthur. This is the 
answer that he gave— 


“Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg has been informed by the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that Russia is negotiating 
with China for the lease of a certain number of 
years of Port Arthur and Talienwan, as well 
as for the construction of a railway to Talien- 
wan or Port Arthur on the same conditions as 
the Manchuria railway; the Russian Govern- 
ment have made no demand for sovereign rights 
over these ports, nor have they threatened to 
send troops into Manchuria. The Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs further stated that 
Talienwan, if leased to Russia, would be open 
to foreign trade like Chinese ports.’ 


Well, everybody, I think, remarked on 
the circumstance that in that account— 
that was the first account, as far as 1 
‘know, of the intention of Russia to take 
a lease—Talienwan alono is mentioned ; 
there is no mention of Port Arthur. 
The noble Lord the Member for York 
called attention the other night to the 
discrepancy. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary had, on the 24th 
February, given an account of this assur- 
ance, and it is necessary very clearly to 
remember it. He said— 





“The pledge given by the Russian Govern- 
ment was shown in writing to the Permanent 
Under Secretary of State, who took note of it. 
It was to the following effect: Count 
Muravieff expressed great surprise at the agita- 
tion which appeared to prevail in England, 
both in the Press and in official circles, on the 


subject of recent events in China, where 
English and Russian interests cannot be 
seriously antagonistic. Count Muravieff 


observed that various English statesmen of 
position had recognised as _ perfectly natural 
that Russia should wish to have an outlet for 
her commerce on the coasts of the North 
Pacific. Any such port would be open to the 
ships of all the great Powers, like other ports 
on the Chinese mainland.” 


There is an assurance, we understand, 
given in writing; that is, the assurance 
to which the Prime Minister referred. 
It was given on the 27th January to the 
Prime Minister by Russia— 

“Tt would be open to the commerce of all 
the world, and England, whose trade interests 


were so important in those regions, would 
share in the advantage.” 


Now, that is a declaration that, whatever 
port Russia occupied, she would open on 
the same terms as it was open to China. 
‘That is an open port. These are the 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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conditions which are made in the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, and, of course, what we 
should expect to find is that Her 
Majesty’s Government have secured that 
which is laid down in thes2 despatches. 
Well, Sir, the latest occasion on which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary stated the position which the 
Government occupied with reference to 
Russia was the 18th March. He said— 


“Her Majesty’s Government have the assur- 
ance which I have before quoted to this 
House, that any port acquired by Russia on 
the coasts of the North Pacific would be opea 
to the ships and commerce of all the worid 


like other ports on the Chinese littoral. On 
March 16th Count Muravieff authorised Sir 
Nicolas O’Conor to inform Her Maijesty’s 


Government that in the event of the Chinese 
Government consenting to lease to the 
Russian Government Talienwan ard Port 
Arthur, both ports would be open to foreign 
trade, like other ports in China. The telegram 
conveying this assurance was submitted to 
Count Muravieff before being dispatched, and 
received his approval.” 


Now, here both Port Arthur and Talien- 
Wan are mentioned, and the assurance 
was that both these ports would be 
open to foreign trade, like other ports 
in China. There, then, is the statement 
given by Russia on the 16th March, and 
then on the 1&th April the right hon, 
Gentleman said— 


“Port Arthur and Talienwan are to be occu- 
vied at once by Russian troops, and the 
Russian flag hoisted by the side of the Chinese 
flag.” 


It is well there should be no doubt about 
the matter. As I understand, the Govern- 
ment consider they have got satisfactory 
assurances from Russia, and from Ger- 
many, that our rights in the ports in 
their occupation shall be exactly the 
rights preserved by the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin. If so, that is perfect] satisfactory. 
Now, Sir, that being so, and these assur- 
ances having been given, and the Govern- 
ment apparently being perfectly satis- 
fied with them, what is the cause of this 
‘sudden change of policy in occupying 
Wei-hai-Wei! I do not propose to discuss 
the matter—we have no means of judg- 
ing at present. How can we discuss 
whether that is a wise or prudent step 


4 


to take? All I am asking is, what 
is the necessity, and when did it 
arise, for taking this step? The 


right hon. Gentleman puts it upo 
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the occupation by Russia of Port 
Arthur. Well, Sir, this is a policy 
which the Government would not have 
adopted if they could have helped it. 
That is apparent from everything 
they have said and done. It has been 
adopted presumably because their pre- 
vious policy has failed. The present 
policy is not a policy of equality of advan- 
tage—that is the policy of the open 
port, that is the Treaty of Tien-tsin ; 
but this is a policy of compensation for 
disadvantage by the acquisition and 
setting up of a rival port to counteract 
an adverse influence, and it is the acquisi- 
tion of what is admitted to be an inferior 
port. It is confessedly, therefore, a relin- 
quishing pro tanto of the policy which 
had been generally approved by the 
country, and supported on these Benches. 
You can only describe this policy as a 
volicy of ws aller in consequence of the 
failure of the previous policy. Well 
now, Sir, this policy has been adopted, 
and before we can judge of its wisdom 
and its advantage, there are some things 
that we ought to know. We ought to 
know first of all what is the attitude of 
Russia with regard to it. How does it 
affect the assurances already given as 
to the opening of Russian ports! I do 
not know whether we shall be told that 
these assurances remain exactly as they 
did before the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei. 
But at all events, you cannot deny that 
the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei is an 
adverse cccupation to Russia. It is so 
avewed and so intended. Then 
as regards Germany. The riekt hon. 
Gentleman, as I understand him, is per- 
fectly satisfied as to our commercial situ- 
ation in regard to Germany, and he 
is perfectly satisfied that Germany shou!'d 
have a naval port. Well, if Germany 
is to be there, and if Russia is to be 
there, they must have naval ports as we 
have a naval port at Hong-kong. Any 
country which develops a great commerce 
naturally desires and naturally claims to 
have a place for its navy, which is to 
defend and support its commerce. Fur- 
ther, as regards France. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that we have been told 
nothing with reference to France. And 
yet far more important to us than the 
northern trade in China is the southern 
trade. We understand that certain 
claims have been made by France for a 
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similar occupation, but I think we ought 
to be told what those claims are and how 
far they affect our position and trade im 
southern China. But there is a question 
still more important than all the rest, of 
which. we hear nothing, and that is how 
we stand in this matter in relation to 
Japan. I take it for granted that Japan 
has been consulted upon the occupation 
of Wei-hai-Wei, ef which she is the tenant 
in possession. We only have the rever- 
sion of it, and we should like to know 
what arrangement has been made with 
Japan, which is the most important 
element. Everybody will admit this ; 
and, so far as is. consistent with 
prudence, I hope we may be told what the 
situaticn is in regard to that matter. 
There is one cther question upon which 
we have heard nothing. We have the 
term used by all these Powers of “ occu- 
pation on lease.” Now what is a lease, 
and what is its effect? We have heard 
it called a “usufruct,” but that does not 
throw any other light upon it. We 
should like to know what is the situatiom 
in which this lease leaves the parties out- 
side the lease. Of course, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, when a mar 
takes a lease, he takes it subject to 
the obligations of the lessor, and we 
should like to know whether in those 
leases they are held subject to those obli- 
gations. If so, of course Russia is: 
bound by our treaty rights with Ching 
at Tien-tsin, and I should like to ask this 
because the Chinese flag, I observe, is to 
be hoisted by the side of the Russiar 
flag, and, I suppose, by the side of the 
British flag. What does that mean? It 
is a@ most important thine to ascertain, 


Does that signify and is it emble 
matic of Chinese sovereignty, and 
does that sovereignty carry with 


it the obligation which China owes 
to third parties? What is the lease, and 
what is the effect of it? It cannot be 
disputed that what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has announced is a change, and a 
remarkable change, of policy. It is not 
a policy which we have understood that 
England was pursuing, sav, up to ter 
days ago, but it has to be discussed unon 
its merits, though we are not, in the 
absence of further information, in a post 
tion yet to discuss what are the real 
merits of the matter. There is always 
an obiection I think against weakening 
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a situation; as Abraham Lincoln said, 
“You should hot swop horses when cross- 
ing a stream.” But, Sir, at all events, 
this i is a fact, whatever effect this change 
may have in the end, that it has landed 
the Government in a position which 
they have always deprecated, and they 
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have come at last to a military occu- 
pation in China. That may _ be 


necessary, but it certainly cannot be said 
to be expedient. It is a policy avowedly 
of rival occupation, and, Sir, I cannot 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
it is likely to be confined to its present 
limits. Here we have three or four great 
Powers occupying in competitive occu- 
pation portions of the territory of China, 
in spite of the unanimous vote of the 
House of Commons on a Resolution some 
time ago. That Resolution has not pre- 
vented the occupation by ourselves of 
Wei-hai-Wei, though I think, if it 


had been in contemplation by the 
Government, it might have been 
better for the right hon. Gentleman 


the Under Secretary to have mentioned 
it that evening before accepting the 
Motion. This, at least, no man can 
doubt, as the right hon. Gentleman said 
that this occupation imposes upon us 
heavy burdens and great responsibility 
in the future. [The First Lorp of the 


Treastry: That is not what I said at 
all.| The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has left the House for the moment, 
otherwise I should have addressed 
the question to him, and I should 
have asked him whether it is not 


likely to impose heavy burdens on the 
country. In my opinion these rival occu- 
pations do portend, I do not say to the 
destruction of China, because I think it 
is indestructible, but a dismemberment of 
the Chinese Empire as it exists at pre- 
sent. It has been well called, I think, 
“a partition of Poland,” and, I believe in 
spite of what the right hon. Gentleman 
, has said, we are about to introduce all that 
paraphernalia of spheres of influence, and 
of hinterland, of which we have of late 
years had such a very unsatisfactory ex- 
perience. I have asked these questions, 
and I have pointed out that this policy 
is certainly not that which we understood 
the Government had adopted. It is said 
that the circumstance of Russia occupy- 
ing Port Arthur made it necessary to take 
Wei-hai-Wei. If that is so, it is a neces- 
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sity which the Government themselves, I 
think, deplore. What is the necessity ; 

how has it arisen! How far it is to go 
we can only judge when we have fuller 
information in our possession. Sir, 
until we have that fuller informa- 
tion I have no _ disposition what- 
ever to embarrass the Government in 
this matter. I have had too much ex- 
perience myself in Administrations in 
which I have myself been a Member. of 
the injustice which is cften done to 
Governments, and always done to the 
a by the ignorant and reckless at- 
tacks of those who are not ac TT with 
the dangers, which are very real, though 
not always apparent, which the Govern- 
ments must confront. I have seen and 
experienced those attacks a great deal too 
much to desire to repeat them. I am old 
enough to remember how this country 
was hurried and hustled into the Crimean 
war, in my opinion one of the most dis- 
astrous errors, followed by a trail of 
mischiefs in the last half-century. It 
was forced on a Government that did not 
desire it, and did not approve of it; it 
was forced upon them by popular pre- 
judice and Party passion. For my part, 
with those recellections, I shall never 
desire to force upon a Government the 
taking of a course which they have very 
good ag for not desiring to pursue. 
And, Sir, fer mv part also—and I think 
I may speak for the Gentlemen with 
whom I act—we have no desire to pro- 
voke the Government into rash and 
violent action against combinations and 
dangers, the gravity of which they are 
best able to estimate and deal with, and 
which it is their first duty to avert. 


Mr. LEONARD H. COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin): The announcement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman this 
afternoon is approached by many persons 
in the House. and in the country in dif- 
ferent moods. My right hon. Friend who 
has just sat down has had to discuss with 
the sense of responsibility—I amv afraid 
I must add also—and in the temper of a 
leader of Opposition. [Cries of “No, 
no!”] Yes, Sir, it may not be 


*Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: My right 
hon. Friend is a perpetual leader of 
Opposition. 
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Mr. COURTNEY: My right hon. 


Friend says that he is the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
that my right hon. Friend was a per- 
petual leader of Opposition. 


Mr. COURTNEY: I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I am not, and 
I hope on this occasion to show, at any 
rate, that I am not. I have said that 
my right hon. Friend has spoken in that 
sense. He cannot be entirely uncon- 
scious of the effects of his remarks; he 
may think that he has been strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Government in the 
course he has been pursuing, but to me I 
confess he was rather like the man 
described by Pope who was— 


“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; 
Just hint a doubt, and hesitate dislike.” 


Over and over again the right hon. 
Gentleman has raised a laughing sneer 
at the Members of the Government for 
pursuing a policy which he himself was 
ready to pursue. Sir, we are in a grave 
situation. We are in the face of what 
may be said certainly to be a decaying, 
perhaps a crumbling, Empire. In such 
circumstances it surely is becoming in a 
patriot who has the welfare of his 
country at heart. to follow the action of 
the Government with some sympathy 
instead of meeting it with petty criticism, 
and to do and say something which shall 
assist and strengthen them against those 
popular prejudices to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred, and not to 
give a hint or suggestion that shall en- 
danger their position. and weaken the 
course they are pursuing, when they have 
not only the welfare of this country but 
of the whole world. at heart. It is a very 
difficult position in which we are placed, 
and it has been for seven years recog- 
nised as being a position pregnant with 
difficulties; and yet, probably, with 
some little effort, we may be able to 
keep ourselves masters of ourselves, even 
though China falls. My right hon. 
Friend has enunciated what has been. and 
what is the policy of the Government. 
The policy of the Government is through- 
out these changes. to maintain the com- 
mercial freedom of this country unim- 


paired, and not to interfere at all in what 
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may be the process of the transaction, so 
long as our commercial freedom. and the 
commercial freedom of the world in 
trade relations with China and other 
countries are uninjured, and as long as 
there should be no danger of political 
predominance at Pekin which might 
endanger the commercial freedom of 
other nations. It is only in the face of 
that political predominance affecting our 
commercial situation, and the commercial 
situation of the world, that we are called 
upon to take the action from which, other- 
wise, we might refrain. I make an observa- 
tion here which may appear to be not 
perfectly relevant. My right hon. Friend 
has described our policy in China as one 
of “an open docr to all the world.” 
We ask for no special privileges; what 
we desire for ourselves. we desire for 
others also in our treaties, agreements, 
and demands, and we make no political 
claim for this nation above other nations. 
The right hon. Gentleman also added at 
the close of his speech, in significant 
language, that in circumstances which 
might hereafter happen. we should have 
the assistance of other nations in main- 
taining that freedom for which. we alone 
were now contending. How long have 
we been in favour of this completely open 
door in China? Not so very long ago 
the Chinese trade was a monopoly. But 
now the policy of the Government is to 
keep open all trade relations with China, 
and not to interfere if that is secured, 
unless the political predominance of some 
Power should threaten the continuance 
of that commercial equality. Now, what 
has happened? It has been pointed out 
that Germany has taken a portion of 
China on lease, and that Russia has done 
the same thing, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. who has just sat 
down. wants to know what are the rela- 
tions in such a situation of the rest of 
the world towards the lessor and the 
lessee. It did not occur to the right 
hon. Gentleman whilst he was so speaking 
that we are concerned in a parallel case. 
We are the lessees of Cyprus, and how 
have we treated the rest of the world 
in regard to this treaty ‘convention with 
Turkey in relation to the Island of 
Cyprus? My right hon. Friend will 
probably remember how we treated other 
nations, and that is a precedent which 
may be adduced in the present situation. 
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Happily the lessees in China have de- 
clared that they have no intention of 
interfering with the commercial equality 
which has been established. My right 
hon. Friend opposite says that the 
declarations have not been clear and 
exact, and that there have been varia- 
tions, and there is some ground for those 
observations. In the case of Germany, 
at all events, not only have there been 
declarations made to our Government, 
but there have been precise, definite, and 
categorical declarations in the German 
Diet aftirming that Germany intends to 
pursue at Kaiou-chau the policy of equal 
opportunities for trade for all the world. 
Russia has said the same thing on the 
last occasion, as well as on the first, and 
even on some intermediate occasions, 
with variations with respect to Port 
Arthur and Talienwan. But I admit 
that these statements want to be put 
into a plain and definite shape to be 
clear and precise; and I confess I think 
that the Government, in pursuing that 
policy, in view of the situation in China, 
and in view of the possibility of similar 
demands being made elsewhere, might 
have found the best solution of the diffi- 
culty with which they are dealing in an 
European pact, by which the several 
nations assenting to it would bind them- 
selves to a policy of equal opportunity 
to all the world. in China. If we appeal 
to Germany, Germany has already given 
declarations in a specific form, which only 
want repetition; and the same thing 
applies to Russia. We are not asking 
for anything new, but we might ask 
again which of the European Powers 
would join. 


‘ar 


*Si WILLIAM HARCOURT: I under- 
stand the other Powers would not bind 
themselves. 


Mr. E. R. PACY MOON (St. Pancras, 





N.): I have here a quotation [Cries 
of “ Order, order!” 
Mr. COURTNEY: I am sorry to} 


have misapprehended the fact. I thought 
I stated 3 


t accurately. 
1 7 . 
been made 


Statements have 
to us that a certain policy 
has been pursued ineffectually. Then, 
of course, there is good reason for some- 
thing to iry and keep it in some other 


way. But whether the policy now 


Mr. Courtney. 
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announced is the best way of securing 
any reduction of the predominance of 
Russia at Pekin in consequence of the 
possession of Port Arthur [ am equally, 
with my right hon. Friend, indisposed 
to give an opinion. But I do see 
immense difficulties in that solution. To 
take Wei-hai-Wei, a port intermediate 
between Kaiou-chau and Port Arthur, is 
not likely to recommend you to either 
Russia or Germany—perhaps io 
Germany than to Russia. I do not 
myself ses in the possession of Port 
Arthur, even if realised in its complete 
form, such an acquisition cf predomi- 
nance at Pekin as will threaten the com- 
mercial equality on which we are rely- 
ing. But predominance or a greater 
acquisition of political power is not in 
itself necessarily a threat against 
commercial equality, and we have got 
pledges which are prima facie an amply 
equivalent set-off to such predomi- 
nance. Wo are now, no doubt, placed 
in a position, not of complete friendship, 
but of antagonism and rivalry, and i? 
that position is to be used as a means 
of securing a more formal recognition of 
commercial equality, it may be useful in 
bringing that about. We are not told 
what use we may make of Wei-hai-Wei. 
My right hen. Friend protested against 
the great expense and tho great risk. 
It is quite clear that if we make it a 
militarv station we shall be involved in 
great risk and great expense, and shall 
have to lock up there a much larger 
fereo than it is desirable to sequester, 


less 


having regard to the state of our present 
military rescurces. It is, perhaps, hoped 
that Wei-hai-Wei may be useful, just 
as it was heped Cyprus would be useful. 
Cyprus was supposed to be a. set-off 
against the encroachment of Russia in 
Asia Minor. [t was to be fortified, 18 
was to be a place d’arnies, and i 
overawe the East. 


was to 
Happily, we have 
done nothing of the kind. Cyprus only 
drains us a little in peint of money, and 
it is of no use, as far as I know; nor 


jig there any intention of using it. 
Perhaps it may be that Wei-hai-Wei is to 
be the same. There is only one further ob- 


70) re +5 Y « 4 ’ } ‘¢ ; 
servation ! should like to make. There is 
one consolation—one little consclaticn— 


{ draw from the steps which have just 


been taken by the Government. Many 
of us in recent weeks have beem 
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weighted with anxiety, not with respect 
to Russia, but with respect to another 
Power, lest we might be drawn into war 
with it. I will not say what circum- 
stances have led us to be so anxious with 
respect to that contingency now, and | 
will not attempt to apportion the criti- 
cism which would be passed on the 
parties who would bring about that 
result. But this I am clear about, that 
if war between England and France 
should occur over the settlements on the 
West Coast of Africa, the spectacle would 
be a scandal to the civilisation of Europe. 
Well, I derive this little consolation from 
what has been done, as it appears to 
me to prove that that danger is impos- 
sible. If there were any real grounds for 
the anxiety which some of us have been 
feeling, I do not think it likely we should 
have taken the step which has now been 
taken. We should rather have refrained 
from activity in other spheres if we had 
before us the practical danger of a con- 
flict with the country to which I have 
referred. That is the consolation I 
derive—a consolation which I hope will 
not be disturbed. The pursuit of this 
policy in the Far East seems to me to be 
bringing about a practical risk. in order 
to prevent a danger more imaginary than 
real. I trust for ourselves that it will 
not produce the very serious conse- 
quences which have been already appre- 
hended. I trust we shall not embark 
on a course of military action in North 
China, where our interests are extremely 
small, and where there is no trade what- 
ever to defend, in the pursuit only of 
political influence, which in itself is not 
dangerous, and does not threaten the 
prime object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—namely, the maintenance of equal 
opportunities of commerce for all the 
world. 


*Sin CHARLES W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down began 
his speech by criticising the speech cf 
the Leader of the Opposition, and I 
thought that for once we might have 
heard him as a supporter of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but by the tone of that 
part of his speech which constituted the 
strongest attack we have yet heard 
against the policy of the Government, 
the right hon. Gentleman has maintained 
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the traditions of his past eloquence in 
this House. Tho main suggestion of my 
right hon. Friend, however, was that the 
Government should kave adopted the 
policy—the best of all policies, had it 
been of a practical character—of carry- 
ing all the Great Powers with them, and, 
no doubt, also the United States, in the 
desire to keep open by a sort of seif- 
denying ordinance the trade of China. 
That was the original policy of the 
Government, and the Leader of tho 
House, in his speech to-day, regretted 
the failure of that policy. I understand 
that the Leader of the Opposition has 
asked the Leader of the House for a day 
for the general discussion of foreign 
afiairs. [Sir W. Harcourt: The 
day I suggested was the first Friday 
after the Holidays.] I gave notice 
of a Motion the other day, and I asked 
the Leader of the Houso whether he 
thought it would be to tke public 
advantage to debate it and divide upon 
it. It would afford us an opportunity of 
discussing the whole of the foreign 
policy of the Government. I do not 
think that we could adequately discuss 
any part of that policy by itself. Tho 
whole of it must be considered, and each 
part of it in relation to the whole. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the particular question 
raised by the statement cf the Govern- 
ment to-day, and the announcements of 
the last few days, there are two or three 
questions which I should like to ask the 
Government which arise out of the state 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Leader of the Opposition asked the 
Government at the close of his speech a 
question, which is of so much moment 
in connection with the whole of these 
considerations, that it is to me amazing 
that not one word with regard to it 
should have fallen from the Leader of 
the House in the first instance. When 
we are asked to consider the new policy 
—for I cannot accept the suggestion that 
the policy of the Government has been 
uniform in this matter—the new policy 
as it has been developed within the last 
few days—since Wednesday last—how 
can we adequately consider that policy 
unless we know the attitude towards it 
of that great naval and military Power 
Japan. Japan is at present in possession 
of the fortress of Wei-hai-Wei. It is 
a fortress, and the suggestions regarding 
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it in the speech of the Leader of the 
House are unconsciously and unwittingly 
misleading. It is an island fortress, no 
doubt, in part, but it is not isolated, 
and it cannot be held without the posses- 
sion of the mainland opposite. It is in 
reality a mainland fortress. When the 
Chinese endeavoured to shelter their 
fleet there, they were pounded by the 
mainland fogts, and hunted out of the 
whole position. It is impossible to main- 
tain it without land forces. It is a great 
land fortress which requires a great land 
garrison. The fortress is at present in 
the hands of the Japanese, and is still 
occupied by 18,000 regular Japanese 
troops, and I cannot understand how 
we are to consider the policy of 
its occupation as a naval base unless 


we are informed what is the attitude 
of Japan towards that policy, and 


what are the prospects of our occupa- 
tion of the fortress in the future. 
Then another suggestion which is made 
is that the occupation cf Wei-hai-Wei was 
intended to balance the occupation of 
Port Arthur. Are you going to balance 
the military and naval occupation of Port 
Arthur, which is a fortified port and a 
strong fortress, and a fortress provided 
with a dockyard and a great military 
dock—are you going to balance the occu- 
pation of a fortress of that kind, at a 
short distance from it, by the nominal 
occupation of a fortress which you are not 
going to garrison or keep up? If you 
are going really to balance the military 
occupation of Port Arthur by the military 
occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, you have got 
to make it as strong as, or a stronger for- 
tress than, Port Arthur. But it is not a port 
so easily defensible as Port Arthur. It 
is a port which is situate on a 
straight line of coast, and you can- 
not hold the fortress of Wei-hai- 
Wei unless you provide it with an 
adequate garrison. What we _ want 
to know is whether this place is really 
occupied by arrangement with Japan, 
with the prospect that, if war 
should unfortunately arise, we should 
hold it with land forces, or whether it 
is occupied merely to throw dust in the 
eyes of the British public, in the manner 
in which my right hon. Friend has re- 
minded the House Cyprus was occupied in 
1878. Cyprus was to be a great place of 
arms. It was to be our open door for a 
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part of the Turkish Empife, and it was to 
keep Russia out. Eleven thousand men 
were sent there with great display, and 
a large military occupation made. And 
now we have in Cyprus a single company 
of the Line, that single company being 
kept there, out of shame, because you 
would not entirely renounce your military 
occupation, but with universal concur- 
rence at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution as to what this means. When 
Cyprus is mentioned in connection with 
Imperial defence, the statement always 
made is that the first thing you 
would do in time of war is to send a 
transport to bring away that single com- 
pany of the Line which is there. Now, 
we want to know whether Wei-hai-Wei is 
occupied, as the Government tell us, with 
the intention of garrisoning with British 
or Japanese troops, of constructing docks 
there, and of using it as a great naval 
base, as a balance to Port Arthur, or 
whether it is to be occupied, as Cyprus 
was occupied, without the least intention 
of making the smallest military use of it 
—a decision come to merely between 


East. \ 


Wednesday evening last and _ this 
day, in anticipation of the Debate 
in this House, and on account of 


the criticisms of the Conservative Press? 
Now, Sir, the Leader of the House did 
not throw one iota, one jot, one scintilla 
of information before the House upon 
tue subject of the future of Wei-hai-Wei. 
Everyone who knows anything about the 
military positicn is aware that the 
gravest of all our difficulties at the pre- 
sent time is connected with the supply of 
garrisons. We have the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping up our garrisons at 
Malta and Gibraltar. As everybody 
knows, the difficulties of garrisoning Gib- 
raltar and Malta, and some few other 
posts, which take a smaller number of 
men, have been discussed between the 
two Front Benches, and all sorts of sug- 
gestions have been made as to how 
to ease those difficulties. Are you going, 
without saying one word in explanation 
of your proposals, to add a great fortress 
at infinitely greater distance to your 
garrisons! It may be a necessary policy 
through the breakdown of the other and 
the better policy, which was described 
by the Leader of the House—who frankly 
admitted it was a better policy—it may 
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be a necessary policy to do this thing; I 
do not say it is not. But is it conceivable 
that you enter into this policy without 
any explanation being given to this 
House! I certainly am not conscious of 
making a Party attack in what I am 
about to say, but I do really, honestly 
believe that it is not the intention of the 
Government to occupy Wei-hai-Wei by 
force. I believe they do not intend to set 
up a dockyard there, and supply it with 
adequate forces ; but, at all events, it is 
a matter upon which the House should 
be fully informed. Now, Sir, this ques- 
tion is one which, of course, we can 
pursue at length, but I know there are 
Members anxious to address the House, 
and I will accordingly limit my observa- 
tions on the subject. The noble Lord the 
Member for York will very likely be 
among those who will address the House, 
and he is far more competent than I am 
to correctly estimate the extent of the ex- 
penditure it would be necessary to incur at 
Wei-hai-Wei, if you are going to make it 
a really useful base. I see in one of the 
papers this morning, that certain Mem- 
bers are mentioned as being in favour of 
the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei. I cer- 
tainly gave no shadow of foundation for 
that statement. But the noble Lord, 
whose name is mentioned in connection 
with the statement—and I believe his 
view is expressed in his own name—is 
reported to have said that he believed it 
was a wise policy that we should occupy 
this naval base, ifi—and there is a tre- 
mendous “if”—the British public would 
stand the expense involved, which he 
seemed to think was highly doubtful. If 
you are to have a_ great arsenal 
only 100 miles from Port Arthur, 
you must provide against torpedo attacks, 
as you are doing at Portland, Gibraltar, 
Dover, and elsewhere, and those Mem- 
bers who have read the Naval Works 
Bills of the last few years know some- 
thing of the expenditure likely to be 
involved. This matter of garrisons, and 
of the necessary expenditure to hold Wei- 
hai-Wei as a balance to Port Arthur, is 
one as to which the House ought frankly 
to be taken into the confidence of the 
Government. If it is the case, let us be 
told frankly that it is necessary to adopt 
this fortress as a naval base, what is the 
expenditure which will be involved, and 
what are the military measures by which 
it will be possible to secure an adequate 
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garrison. Well, now, Sir, I confess that 
when the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to describe to the House the policy 
which the Government are pursuing, with 
regard to the Yang-tsze Valley, I found 
myself in an equal difficulty ; because, in 
the last resort, how are you going to 
maintain those interests which you are 
developing for yourselves in China! Are 
you prepared to face the consequences of 
your policy? I confess that I think the 
Motion which was moved by the hon. 
Member opposite [Sir E. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett] with regard to the independence of 
China has been a little misunderstood. 
It was not he, but the Government, who- 
suggested the word “integrity” in the 
course of the Debate, and the hon. Gentle- 
man cannot be responsible for it. A 
policy of independence is, no doubt, the 
wiser and the better policy. But what 
does the alternative policy of the Yang- 
tsze Valley mean when you strip it of the 
words in which it is wrapped up? The 
Government says that China has pledged 
herself not to cede the Yang-tsze Valley 
to any other Power. Of course she has. 
Why does she want to cede the Yang-tsze 
Valley to any other Power? But what 
China fears is that some day a Great 
Power may force her to do so, and how 
are you going to prevent it! Are you 
willing to fight for it? It is not a 
country like India, with a great natural 
frontier, and cannot be held unless the 
Government are prepared to take over 
the control of China and make levies of 
the Chinese. Manchuria, which is now 
passing into Russian hands, is the 
great recruiting ground of China, 
and therefore you start handicapped. 
Unless you control the government and 
administration of China in a _ higher 
degree than I can conceive possible, I 
confess I do not give much for your 
chance of maintaining this great paper 
sphere of influence which you have 
created for yourselves in the Yang-tsze 
Valley. Now, Sir, the Leader of the 
House used a phrase as to which I would 
make one concluding observation. He 
spoke of a policy “consistently pursued.” 
I, for my part, fail altogether to see in 
the action of the Government with 
regard to China any policy of “consis- 
tency.” It certainly seems to me, from 
many of their utterances, portions of 
which have been strung together with 
considerable omissions, that the policy ef 
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the Government has been one of groping 
their way from the first in connection 
with this question. [Sir E. Asumpap- 
Bartietr: Drift.] Yes, I am _ quite 
prepared to adopt that phrase. The 
Leader of the Opposition has shown that 
the Government knew a long time ago 
the Russian policy with regard to Port 
Arthur. But, Sir, I go further. The 
Leader of the House appears to me to 
have himself invited Russia to go to Port 
Arthur in February, 1896. @ invited 
Russia to go to an ice-free port. [Mr. 
Curzon: That is not so.] Where was it 
then? [Mr. Curzon: I will say in my 
reply.] Well, I confess, looking at the 
policy you have adopted at Korea, it 
could not have been Korea. [An Hon. 
Member: Talienwan.| No; it could not 
have been Talienwan, because we have 
asked for Talienwan for ourselves. I 
cannot, therefore, see what port it could 
have been except Port Arthur. Well, at 
all events, the invitation came. Then, 
immediately afterwards, there occurred 
that singular state of things in Korea in 
which Russia interfered, and afterwards 


withdrew her interference. I do not 
know what is the position of Mr. 
McLeavy Brown in Korea. I do 
not know whether the Russians are 
going to allow him to remain; but 


one material reason for raising this ques- 
tion to-day has been that it has been 
asserted, with some show of knowledge, 
with some show of plausibility, that 
Korea has been made use of by Russia, by 
way of bribe-to Japan, in order to bring 
away Japan from any possible alliance 
with ourselves. If that is the case, then I 
confess the policy of Wei-hai-Wei stands 
even more nakedly revealed. Well, Sir, 
the invitation of the Leader of the House 
to Russia to go to Port Arthur was 
rnecepted, and when Russia came to Port 
Arthur the House was kept in a state of 
want of information, of which it has a 
right to complain. The Under Secretary 
told us that there were no forts at Port 
Arthur, but a day or two afterwards | 
had an opportunity of discussing the con- 
dition of Port Arthur with a gentleman 
who had just come from there, and I also 
have secured photographs of Port Arthur 
in its present position. Later on. the 
right hon. Gentleman admits to the Hous> 
that Port Arthur is a fortified place, that 
the military dock there is in good order, 
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and the dockyard practically in working 
order, These facts make it more neces- 
sary than ever that we should be informed 
what are the corresponding steps the 
Government intend to take on the other 
side of the channel, so as to balance the 
occupation of Port Arthur. Well, there 
subsequently came another change of 
policy. The Government protested, and 
made their demand withregard to Talien- 
wan; then came the acceptance of the 
Resolution with regard to the inde- 
pendence of China; then the Yang-tsze 
sphere of influence; and, lastly, the 
acquisition of this naval base, which is 
absolutely inconsistent with all previous 
steps. Now, has that been more care- 
fully thought out than some of the 
others? Do the Government really know 
now exactly what is the policy which 
they are going to pursue? They may say 
that circumstances will from time to 
time affect their policy, but I confess that, 
as regards this new point of a military 
occupation of a naval base at Wei-hai-Wei, 
it seems to me impossible that the House 
of Commons should consent to be kept 
in the dark to the extent to which the 
Government are secking to keep it in 
the dark. The concluding words of the 
Leader of the House were that it would 
be thé height of political folly to embark 
on an ambitious and costly enterprise. 
I confess that the occupation of Wei- 
hai-Wei may be a necessary enterprise 
under the conditions which the Govern- 
ment have created ; but ifit isa necessary 
enterprise, it is also a costly and am- 
bitious enterprise. I believe that the 
majority of this House will feel that, 
apart from Party ties, we cannot leave 
this question where it is, with a military 
occupation and a naval base thrown out 
to us. It may be a reality, or it may 
be only a second edition of what oc- 
curred in the case of Cyprus; but the 
Government must be pressed for a fuller 
explanation on this subject. 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Luncashire, 8.W., Southport), who 
rose amidst criesof “Beresford!” said: I 
am very sorry to stand, even for a short 
time, between the House and my noble 
Friend behind me, and I have only risen 
now because it appears to me that the 
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speech of the right hon. Baronet who 
has just sat down, taken in conjunction 
with the speeches we have heard from 
the same side of the House before, is 
a speech which demands an immediate 
answer. Sir, I listened with the respect 
which it deserved to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Oppesiticn, and I gathered from that 


speech that there was in his mind 
a general impression of vague dis- 
satisfaction with what the Government 


were doing, but that he was not quite 
certain where to attack us. Accord- 
ingly, his speech commenced with a 
and presently died away in 
a series cf mild and harmless inter- 
rogatories. The right hon. Baronet 
who has just sat down has adopted 
an inverse process. He commenced 
with a of questions, which 
I will do my best to answer, and he then 
preceeded to a course of what I have no 
dcubt was a quite unintentional, but at 
the same time decided, misrepresents- 
tion of the conduct of the Government ; 
and the final and general impression 
produced hy his speech upon everyone 
who heard it have been one of 
unmitigated censure upon the policy 
which the Government had thought fit 
to adopt. [Cheers.| | Well, Sir, I am 


pre test, 


series 


must 


glad to find from those cheers from 
hon. Members opposite that it is so 
recognised, because it is in that_snirit 
that I propese to deal with it. But, 
Sir, in so doing, may I call atten- 
tion to a phenomenon with which a 
seat for three years en this Bench 
and the pleasant experience of listen- 
ing to the speeches of the right 
hon. Baronet have made me familiar! 


His speeches are always critica]; they 
are rarely, if ever, constructive. If the 
right Baronet is dissatisfied with 
our policy he has a right to say so, en 
to demand explanations where the policy 
is obscure. But I would ask whether 
there was in any single sentence of his 
speech the slightest vestige or sugges- 
‘tion of an alternative policy. I have, 
as I say, had the pleasant duty during 
the last three years of hearing the right 
hon. Baronet make many _ specches 
about Africa, and many speeches about 


hen. 


Asia. I believe him to be a con- 
vinced Imperialist. I know him to be 
2 man of profound knowledge. But, if 
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I were called upon at the present moment 
to pass an examination as to what the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman is, 
either in Africa or East Asia, I can only 
say there would await me nothing but 
disgraceful and humiliating failure. 
That might, of course, be due to my 
stupidity, but I submit that it might 
be also due to a want of clearness on 
the part of the right hon. Baronet. 
Now, Sir, I turn to the questions which 
have been put to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman and other speakers this after- 
noon. There was a very important 
question put by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin, who sits behind 
me. He asked whether it was net pos- 
sible that this occupation ef Wei-hai- 
Wei might produce consequences which 
everyone in this House would deplore 
with the great Power of Germany. Sir, 
I cannct at the present moment. go at 
all deeply into that question, but this 
I may say, that we do not feel that there 
is any ground for this apprehension. [f 
have been asked more than once a ques- 
tion equally important and equally rele- 
vant—-aamely, as to the attitude which 
is likely to be taken up towards this 


East. 


step by the Government of Japan. 
There, again, the inevitable reticence 
which is impesed, until Papers have 


been laid, upon the members of this 
Bench prevents me from giving as com- 
plete a rep.y otherwise it might 
be in my power to give; but, again, 
let me assure the House that they 
need be under no uneasiness in that 
matter. Then, Sir, a third question, 
equally important and equally rele- 
vant to the two others with which I 
have already dealt, has been asked— 
namely, as to the attitude and the claims 
put forward by France in the southern 
parts of China. Sir, the reason why 
my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House did not mention that in his state- 


as 


ment to-night was indicated by him. 
Those matters are still under discussion, 
and in that state of affairs no one 


would press the Government to make a 
statement which could only be prema- 


ture. But allow me to say this: the 
Government recognise as clearly and 
frankly as any individual Member of 


this House recognises that our interests 
in China, commercial or otherwise, are 
nct merely limited to the centre or north 
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of China, but extend equally and freely 
over the whole of the Empire, and that, 
just as we have been ready and anxious 
to safeguard our interests in the more 
northern parts, so we are not likely to 
allow them to be frittered away in the 
south. Then, Sir, I come to the ques- 
tion upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition laid 
great stress, and that was a question as 
to the nature of the assurances given by 
the Russian Government with respect to 
Port Arthur and Talienwan. Now, Sir, 
the exact text of these assurances I have 
on more than one occasion read out to 
the House. It is undoubtedly true that 
these assurances, in the form in which 
they originally came to us, stated ex- 
plicitly that the Russian Government 
were prepared to open as Treaty ports to 
the ships and commerce of the world 


both Port Arthur and Talienwan. Sir, 
that engagement as regards Talien- 
wan has never been departed 
from. Talienwan will be the com- 


mercial terminus and base of the Man- 
churian Railway, and as a Treaty port 
I, at any rate, am one of those who 
believe that the bulk of the commerce 
landed on its quays will for many 
years. be British commerce. Then 
there is the question of Port Arthur. 
Upen this point the Russian Govern- 
ment have altered their position and 
opinion in a manner which, I think, 
need not cause apprehension, and which 
will be perfectly intelligible to everyone 
in this House. Nobody will contend that 
two Treaty ports, side by side, within 15 
or 20 miles of each other, can be required, 
the more so as one of these ports is a 
port like Talienwan, the physical con- 
ditions of which render it easily adapted 
for the purposes of commerce, while the 
other, Port Arthur, could not, under any 
circumstances, be of use for the purposes 
of trade. And then comes the important 
point raised by the Leader of the Oppo- 
_sition—are you going to retain at Port 
Arthur, even though it may not be made 
a Treaty port, the right of access which 
under Treaties your ships of war enjoy 
to enter that harbour? Yes, Sir, the 
assurances of the Russian Government 





are explicit upon that point—that all 
the advantages, rights, and privileges 
which we, in common with other foreign 
possess in China, under the 
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Treaty of Tien-tsin and any other Treaty, 
will continue to remain in force at Port 
Arthur. Therefore to that pertinent 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Government have no hesitation in 
replying in the affirmative. Then the 
Leader of the Opposition asked a further 
questicn about the German assurances, 
and his inquiry took this form: What is 
the particular tariff under which your 
goods are to enter Kaiou-chau and the 
hinterland behind it? Surely that ques- 
tion is answered in the statement, made, 
I think, on more than one occasion in 
both Houses, that Kaiou-chau is to be 
a free port. A free port, as has been 
often explained, is a port in which no 
duties are imposed. That is how 
we understand it, and I am _ con- 
vinced that when the German Govern- 
ment, through their Ambassador, 
express to us approval of our own fiscal 
policy in connection with the adoption 
of this policy at Kaiou-chau it can have 
no other interpretation than that the 
policy which we adopt at Hong-kong, 
and a thousand other ports throughout the 
world, is the policy they propose to adopt 
at Kaiou-chau. Well, then, I pass to 
the question of the assurances about the 
Yang-tsze Valley; and I confess that I 
was absolutely astonished at the insinua- 
tion on the part of the Leader of the 
Opposition that the assurances which we 
have there received from the Chinese 
Government are inconsistent with our 
general policy. What are the terms of 
the assurances which the Chinese Govern- 
ment have given us! That the terri- 
tories of the provinces adjoining the 
Yang-tsze Valley shall not be mortgaged, 
leased, or ceded to any other Power ; that 
is to say, that they are to remain in the 
hands of China. Do not let us put any 
gloss upon those words. I decline 
respectfully to accept the gloss put upon 
them by the Leader of the Opposition, 
and still less am I prepared to accept 
the gloss put upon them by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean. Let us take the words in their 
natural, elementary, and obvious mean- 
ing. Surely if the Chinese Government 
pledge themselves not to mortgage, lease, 
or cede these territories to any other 
Power, that is distinctly carrying out 
the policy which we accepted in this 
House on Ist March of maintaining the 
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independence and integrity of China. 
What more obvious method can there be 
of carrying out that policy? The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, projecting his gaze into the 
remote future, and contemplating dan- 
gers which I do not think are likely to 
arise, says: “How will you at some future 
date prevent the cession of parts of this 
basin of the Yang-tsze, or its occupation 
by some Great Power hostile to our- 
selves?” Why, what will prevent such a 
ecnsummation but the common sense of 
British Governments and the spirit and 
patriotism of the British people? The 
answer to the right hon. Baronet is clear, 
and if he were seated on this side of the 
House instead upon that I am certain 
there would be no more vigilant guardian 
of those British interests, which he fears 
in the future are likely to be endangered, 
than himself. I will pass, if the House 
will allow me, to the consideration for 
a moment of the policy expounded by 
the Leader of the House this evening 
with reference to Port Arthur and Wei- 
hai-Wei. Sir, what is the position of the 
Russians in Manchuria? Having, as the 
House is aware, obtained a short time 
ago. permission to make a short cut with 
their Siberian Railway from the Chinese 
frontier to Vladivostok, they have now 
obtained permission to carry an exten- 
sion of that railway to a port on the 
coast. That is Talienwan, which, as has 
been more than once explained, is to be 
a Treaty port in so far as the tariff con- 
ditions that obtain there will be the 
same as those which obtain in other 
Treaty ports in China. And, finally, they 
have obtained a lease of Port Arthur. 
Now, Sir, what is the policy of the 
Government with reference to these 
steps? As the Leader of the House 
stated very clearly, we have no cause to 
object to the railway. Our opinion is 
that the opening of China to foreign 
trade is largely dependent on the con- 
struction of railways, and that railways 
in Siberia are as likely to be beneficial 
to British trade as railways in the centre 
or south of China. Neither do we object 
to the opening of Talienwan. It 
answers that description of an_ ice- 
free commercial harbour. which my right 
hon. Friend two years ago indicated his 
sympathy with Russia in her desire to 
acquire. And, Sir, I may say, in passing, 
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that after Talienwan is open to trade, 
and with Niuchwang already a Treaty 
port, and with the new port mentioned 
to-night also opened in the Gulf of 
Pechili, it will be a remarkable 
thing if, in the exploitation of the 
spoils of that part of China, Great 
Britain is not, for many years at 
least, able to obtain her share. We come 
to the remaining point—Port Arthur. 
What is the reason—and here the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
seems to have quite failed to appreciate 
what was said by the Leader of the 
House—what is the reason of our objec- 
tion to the acquisition by Russia of Port 
Arthur! Sir, it is because, when placed 
in the hands of Russia, it may do 
exactly what Russia said it would do in 
the hands of Japan—namely, cause a dis- 
turbance of the balance of power in that 
part of the world; because it must add 
a very considerable force to the naval 
strength of Russia, and because it must 
aggravate her already sufficiently power- 
ful influence at Pekin. Sir, it was on 
these grounds that the Government felt 
and stated their objection to this step, 
and it is on these grounds that they 
have felt called upon to adopt the policy 
which has been expounded this evening. 
Well, Sir, will the House consider for a 
moment the methods which were open to 
us in this contingency? There are, I be- 
lieve, some hon. Gentlemen in this House 
who would gladly have seen us adopt 
methods of a most violent and even dan- 
gerous description. Had we adopted 
those methods, and I need not further 
describe them, I venture to say that we 
should have been running great risks for 
very inadequate ends, and that such a 
policy, even if it had been followed—as 
it might well have been followed—by 
temporary success, would have been a 
policy which, in the long run, would have 
shown itself to be regardless of the in- 
evitable future. Then, Sir, there was 
another policy which we might have 
adopted, although I am not aware that 
it has been very widely recommended 
either in this House or in the Press. We 
might have retired altogether from the 
north of China, confessed that we were 
beaten in that part of the world, and 
shrunk back to the central and the more 
southern belt. Well, Sir, in the opinion 
of the Government that would have been 
a policy of unworthy abnegation and 
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surrender. And therefore the Government 
adopted the third, and, as I think, the 
only alternative policy, which was to take 
such steps as should restore in the north 
of China the equilibrium of power which 
had been thus disturbed, and give to our 
Fleet, no less than the Fleets of other 
Powers, a naval base in that part of the 
world which should enable us to vindicate 
that respect for our Treaty rights and 
privileges which we have claimed and re- 
ceived. Therefore, Sir, that being the 
ground for the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment, I altogether demur to what the 
right hon. ‘Baronet has said in his speech. 
He gave the House to understand that in 
adopting this policy of going to Wei-hai- 
Wei we were throwing dust in the eyes 
of the House and the country. The right 
hon. Baronct said this decision was 
arrived at in a hurry. I do not know 
what means he has of knowing what has 
been passing in the Cabinet, or on the 
part of anyone who has had anything 
to do with the matter; and, _per- 
haps, if the right hon. Baronet 
will wait until the Papers come out. he 
will see how little foundation there is, at 
any rate, for that portion of his remarks. 
And, further, the right hon. Baronet 
pressed the Government a little too 
strongly in this matter. He wanted us 
to come down to this House—he having 
previously told us that we only last week 
decided upon this policy—with a_pro- 
gramme already drawn up of forts, forti- 
fications, and the exact number of ships 
and men; and, in fact, he asks for 
the whole of our naval and military 
programme with reference to this new 
acquisition. 


*Sir C. DILKE: I asked for nothing of 
the kind. The place is fortified already, 
and I want to know whether you are 
going to garrison the forts. : 

*Mr. CURZON: I am afraid that, as I 
cannot agree with the rieht hon. Gentle- 
man in his remarks about Port Arthur, so 
also I am unable to agree with him in his 
remarks about Wei-hai-Wei. The place 
is not fortified at the present moment ; 
and, at any rate, it is a little unreason- 
able for the right hon. Baronet, almost 
in the same breath that he is accusing us 
of coming to a premature decision, and 
of throwing dust in the eyes of the House 
and the country, to ask us for full details 
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of a great naval and military programme. 
One word more about this policy of Wei- 
hai-Wei. Of course, the Government 
admit that it is not a policy which, on 
a@ priori grounds, they would have pre- 
ferred. It is a policy which has been 
forced upon the Government by the steps 
taken by others, and it is a policy which 
has, therefore, become inevitable. And 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition tells us it is a 
new policy, and an entire departure from 
the policy which has hitherto been 
carried out by the Government, I really 
must dispute with him on that point. Sir, 
the Government—ihe present Govern- 
ment, at any rate—have always been 
resolutely averse to the acquisition by 
Russia, in the northern part of the Paci- 
fic, of that which mighs become a great 
fortified strategical base. That expres- 
sion of opinion has been made over and 
over again. I feel a Jitile reluctant, after 
what the Leader of the House has said 
this afternoon, to quote anything that 
has fallen from my own lips; but the 
right hon. Baronet himself alluded to a 
statement which he challenged me to 
make last year about Korea. Perhaps 
the House will allow me to read the 


briefest possible extract from that 
statement. The right hon. Baronet had 
asked, “What is the policy of the 


Government with regard to Korea!” 
It was anticipated at that time that the 
desire of Russia to reach the sea was to be 
realised through Korea, and this is what 


I said— 


“Our interests in Korea are that Korean 
territory and harbours should not be made @ 
base of a scheme for territorial or political 
aggrandisement so as to disturb the balance of 
power in the Far East and give to any Power 
any kind of supremacy in the Eastern seas. 
Commercial expansion is a thing we must 
expect, and which we must endeavour with 
the means at our disposal to meet, but any 
such attempts as I have been describing by any 
Power would find us ready to protect our 
interests there.” 

Is not that a most clear adumbration of 
the policy forced upon us in the present 
year! he right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition went on to say 
that this policy of going to Wei-hai-Wet 
was a policy in flagrant contradiction to 
the policy of “the open door,” and he 
would have the House believe that the 
policy of “the open door” had been 
abandoned. That is not the case. It is 
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because the Government adhere to the 
policy of “the open door” that they have 
been so particular about the assurances 
that they have, on many occasions, re- 
cited to the House ; and it is in order to 
keep the door open, and in order to have 
a post of observation to see that the 4 
is kept open, that we are at Wei-hai-We 
The right hon. Baronet has stated het 
we were there in order that we might 
balance what Russia had done. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE: I took the 
phrase twice used by the Leader of the 
House. 


*Mr. CURZON: Yes 
a very ieee, sense. As I understand, 
he used it in the sense of maintaining 
the balance of power in the Far East and 
in the north of China. 


*Si C. DILKE: He said “ 
and naval base.” 


*Mr. CURZON: Yes, exactly. a 
military and naval base to maintain the 
balance of power in the north of China. 
The right hon. Baronet apenies of it as 
if it had only been in order to balance 
Port Arthur. 


DILKE 


*Mr. CURZON: I think, Sir, I am in 
the recollection of the House 


*Sirm C. DILKE: One phrase was “to 
balance Port Arthur” and the other was 
“so lone as Port Arthur is unbalanced.” 


*Mr. CURZON: I recognise the words, 
but I have given what I believe to be the 
meaning of the phrase “balance of 
power,” of which my right hon. Friend 
was speaking. It only remains for me 
to ask the House this question: after this 
period of agitation and of anxiety through 
which we have been passing what is the 
upshot?) Well, I hope that the House 
will view the question in the spirit indi- 
cated by my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House—namely, as a whole. 
No individual part of these transactions 
ought to be taken and regarded in in- 
dependence of the rest. Viewed as a 
whole, the Government have come to the 
House with the four concessions which 
were stated by my right hon. Friend. 
They point also to the opening of these 
three additional Treaty ports by China, 
and they point to the acquisition, under 


; but he used it in 


as a military 
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the circumstances which I have described, 


of Wei-hai-Wei. May I venture to sug- 
gest to my hon. Friends on this side of 
the House, as well as to hon. Gentlemen. 
opposite, that that is a list of substant’al 
achievements and concessions! It does 
not seem to me to justify the somewhat. 
premature Jeremiads from some of our 
friends which we heard a short time ago ; 
and if there be anywhere in this House a 
future Gibbon—if he lurk, perhaps, be- 
hind the martial presence of the hon. 
Member for the Ecclesall Division of Shef- 
field—he may, I think, for the present 
lay aside his pen and postpone the com- 
pilation of his great work on “The De- 
cline and Fallofthe British Empire.” Of 
course, the concessions which have at the 
same time been obtained by other Powers: 
are subject to the assurances which have 
been mentioned in this House. I am un- 
able, therefore, to see, and I yet await 
be told, where it is that British rights 
have suffered, where British interest: 
have been sacrificed, or where British 
honour has been assailed. Of course, 
I am well aware, and it has been 
pointed out to us, that the validity 
of the assurances which have _ been. 
given, and the security of the 
rights which we enjoy, depend, not. 
upon the terms in which the former 
are written, but upon our ability to 
defend the latter. Our ability to defend 
the latter must rest in the main upon 
our retaining the preponderance of naval 
power in the Eastern seas, and our reten- 
tion of that preponderance must depend 
upon the vigilance exercised by the 
Government of this country, and by the 
Members of this House, and by the consti- 
tuents to whom they ai re responsible, We 
all remember the famous phrase in which 
Lord Beaconsfield said that the keys of 
India were not at Herat, but in London. 
May we not apply the same phrase to 
the present situation and say, “The keys 
of China and of our position in China 
are not at Port Arthur, or Wei-hai-Wei, or 
Hong-kong, or in any individual post, but 
they rest in the custcdy of the Members 
of the House of Commons and the electors 
of this country. 


to 


Sim E. GREY (Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The right hon. Gentleman, at the 
end of his speech, hinted if he did not 
actually 


state what, after all, is the 
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matter which is most in our minds, and 
that is that the test of the policy of the 
Government must in the long run be its 
success. At the beginning of his speech 
he reproached the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Forest of Dean with having 
criticised the policy of the Government 
without producing an alternative policy. 
This is not a case in which the Opposi- 
tion can produce an alternative policy 
because they have not yet been given 
that full information on which the alter- 
native policy could be based. In ques- 
tions of foreign policy like this, the ques- 
tion between the two sides of the House 
is not one, and I hope it may not come 
to be one, of alternative policies. It is 
a question of the foresight, of the judg- 
ment, of the skill and the success with 
which a particular policy is carried out 
by the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman claimed that that policy had 
already met with a large measure of suc- 
cess. That success is not yet, I think, so 
secure as might have appeared from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech. It is 
true we have had some concessions from 
the Chinese Government, but it is more 
than ever true to-day that for the value 
of those concessions we must depend in 
the future partly upon our own efforts 
and partly on an understanding with 
other Powers, and as to the value of sume 
of them, as the right hon. Baronet has 
pointed out, there might be exceeding 
difficulty in maintaining in the future 
the full value of some of the concessions 
given to us by the Chinese Government. 
Now, as to the assurances with regard 
to trade. The Government suggests that 
this matter must be one of confidence in 
them. I think that the First Lord of the 
Treasury suggested at the beginning of 
his speech that he had not received that 
confidence in some quarters from which 
he might have expected it. As regards 
the Opposition, I think he has _ re- 
ceived some occasions, 
an even larger measure of confidence 
and support than he might have ex- 
pected. A policy was announced before 
Parliament met by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
same policy, as I understood, was an- 
nounced more briefly, but in startling 
terms, by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer. No exception was taken to that 
by two right hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
this Bench, who spoke soon afterwards. 
They did not criticise them, but spoke 
of them from the point of view of men 
who received them impartially, and who 
admitted that they might be justified. A 
good deal has happened since which has 
somewhat impaired our confidence in the 
consistency of purpose and the strength 
with which the Government were carry- 
ing out the policy which we thought they 
were following. The first Debate on this 
question of the Far East took place under 
a misapprehension—a misapprehension 
both as to the matter and the manner in 
which the assurance with regard to the 
opening of ports had been given by the 
Russian Government. That there should 
have been so complete a misunderstand- 
ing, both as to the matter and the 
manner of a subject so important, at the 
very beginning of the Session, is calcu- 
lated to make us wonder whether the 
ground under the feet of the Government 
was as secure as we had supposed at the 
opening of the Session. As to the assur- 
ances which have now been received, we 
cannot but recognise a change. It may 
be an inevitable change, but still it is 
not a change for the better in the fact 
that these assurances in regard to some 
of these ports indicate that they will be 
held in the future by us on very different 
conditions from what they have been in 
the past—that they will be dependent 
upon the will of an entirely different 
Power, and upon a Power which is now 
in a far stronger position than before to 
make its will and purpose felt. That, I 
think, may been an _ inevitable 
change, but it is not, at any rate, to be 
considered the changes we 
should have desired to see, and cannot 
be counted in the successes of the policy 
of the Then, as to the 
further point, the occupation of the naval 
base of Wei-hai-Wei, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs said he was not in a posi- 
tion to give details as to the fortifications 
and as to the garrisoning of the place 
with troops. But it is just on those 
details that the value of the step depends. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean was most forcible in 
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pointing that out to the noble Lord 
opposite, whom I hope the House will 
hear before the Debate closes, and it is 
just on the question of these details that 
we are most anxious, because we fear 
that as regards the occupation of Wei- 
hai-Wei it is a step which, to be effective, 
must be exceedingly expensive, and it is 
doubtful whether, when the money has 
been expended, what we have gained will 
prove to be as effective for the compen- 
sation of the balance of power as we 
should like to see. On that point. we 
must reserve our opinion. But while all 
these are changes we do not desire to see, 
and while the Russian occupation of the 
peninsula and of Talienwan and of Port 
Arthur are changes which it may be con- 
tended were inevitable, if not in them- 
selves desirable, I think something may 
be said as to the manner in which these 
changes have taken place. The Govern- 
ment have told us to-night they regret 
the step Russia has taken in declaring 
the intention of occupying Port Arthur 
as a fortified naval base, they declare 
their regret now, and we hope to see, 
when the Papers are published that 
they made clear to the Russian Govern- 
ment what the state of their feeling 
was. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition has pointed out 
that the question of the occupation of 
_Port Arthur is an old story of some 
years’ standing. The present Prime 
Minister commented not unfavourably at 
the time on that occupation, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury gave a polite 
invitation in public to the Russian 
Government not long after to go to some 
ice-free port in that part of the world. 
[The First Lorp of the Treasury: A 
commercial port.] That is the point I am 
coming to. When these assurances the 
Government gave to us to understand 
were implied were given, was the Govern- 
ment of Russia made clearly to under- 
stand that this reservation “existed ? 
When were they first given to understand 
that if they had a fortified naval base it 
would be necessary for the British Govern- 
ment to take some steps to counteract 
this change in the balance of power? 
After the German occupation of Kiaou- 
chau as a naval base surely the Govern- 
ment must have known that the ques- 
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tion of a naval base for themselves 
would become an urgent one for the 
Russian Government? Now, the 
Under Secretary has told us that the 
Government were not prepared to take 
the extreme steps advocated when Russia 
took the port as a naval base. Then 
surely it would have been better that 
these matters should come about as far 
as possible as the result of understanding 
rather than as having the appearance of 
a reverse to British diplomacy ? If this 
was inevitable, as the Under Secretary 
seems to think it was, then surely it 
would have been better to have avoided 
even the possibility of its having the 
appearance of a reverse to British diplo- 
macy, as if this were done in spite of 
British wishes? There was apparently 
no understanding, because the only step 
we know of as being taken by the Govern- 
ment was to formulate the demand that 
Talienwan should be made an open port, 
which was the very thing to awaken 
Russian suspicions and precipitate 
Russian action. But we were subse- 
quently told that Talienwan was not 
considered of great importance, and the 
demand was put forward, but not with 
the intention of pressing it if it were 
objected to. To put forward a demand 
for a port which was a matter of indif- 
ference to us, but of considerable import- 
ance to another Power, was certain to 
awaken suspicion. Surely this was 
certain to lead to misunderstanding and 
disappointment. 


*Mr. CURZON: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Baronet, but I hope I 
may be allowed to state clearly that 
although the opening of Talienwan as a 
Treaty port was mentioned by our 
Minister at Pekin as one of the condi- 
tions that would be welcome in return 
for making the Loan to China, it was 
never put forward as a demand by the 
British Government. 


Sir E. GREY: But why put it forward 
if you were not going to press it, when 
you knew, or ought to have known, it 
would arouse the suspicions of another 
Power? As a matter of fact it did arouse 
those suspicions, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment asked that it should not be pressed, 
and it was not because of objection taken 
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in another quarter. That is the whole 
point, and the less the Government 
attempted to press it the more unfortu- 
nate was it that it was put forward. 
The course of events since that request 
was put forward and withdrawn has been 
construed all over the world as a reverse 
to British diplomacy. I do not consider 
the reverse is so serious as perhaps some 
people, who are not well disposed towards 
us, would want to make it appear, but 
it would be well to avoid even the appear- 
ance of a reverse. In one of the most 
serious difficulties into wh’ch we have got 
that, all over the world, as regards 
matters in the Far East, we have lost 
prestige. I know very well that this 
word is often used in a shallow and 
emotional sense, which is mischievous 
in its effect so far as it has any effect at 
all, but, at the same time, there are con- 
siderations in regard to this question of 
prestige which this country cannot afford 
to ignore. Our attitude, our position in 
the Far East, does not merely concern 
this country alone, it is an Imperial ques- 
tion, and it concerns some of our colonies 
very nearly. It is important, because 
the action of the British Government is 
watched and weighed, and taken as the 
test of the strength and reasonableness 
of our purpose, and if once it does get 
abroad that the Government have lost 
prestige, it will be a most dangerous con- 
dition of things—dangerous in two 
ways; first, because it will arouse here 
at once a corresponding anxiety for 
asserting the influence of this country. 
perhaps on a wrong occasion, and at a 
wrong time, and the other danger is that 
the pressure put upon us by other 
countries will increase. It is one of the 
great difficulties of the present situation 
that the pressure on the Government is 
so great and in so many parts of the 
world at once. That, no doubt, is a 
reason for exercising great caution in 
regard to our policy, and it is also a 
reason for avoiding that appearance of 
loss of prestige, which may in the course 
of events become the cause of increasing 
pressure. When we come to what cur 
anxiety in this matter has been, I can 
only say our anxiety has been exceed- 
ingly great, and a very different anxiety 
to that felt on the result of a Division on 
a Bill, on any business of the House, or 
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the attitude of parties towards each 
other. The anxiety under which we have 
been this Session is one that has hung 
like a cloud over the spirits of every 
reflecting Member of this House, not, 
I believe, because we thought danger of 
war was imminent in the Far East, but 
because we have seen for ourselves vast 
and far-reaching changes beginning in 
the Far East and progressing at a 
time when our influence, which ought to 
be an important factor in determining 
the course of them, is apparently 
dormant. It is because we are not sure 
that the Government have had foresight 
and grasp in the earliest stares of matters 
absolutely necessary for British influence, 
because we have not been sure that deci- 
signs were taken as promptly as occasion 
demanded, because the essence of succes: 
in these matters is to prevent things 
drifting in the Far East, .by promps 
declaration, in clear, plain, unquestion- 
able terms. There has been doubt felt, 
not merely on the Opposition side of the 
House, and expressed even more strongly 
in other quarters, that, knowing how 
great our power and interests were in the 
Far, East, our influence had not been 
exercised at critical moments in propor- 
tion to the maenitude of those interests 
or the greatness of our power. It was 
doubted whether the Government had 
the energy, mind, and grasp, necessary 
to wield that great powe~ and influence. 
I say that, not because I wished to see 
that power asserted violently, but 
becaus2, in the policy of the open door, 
the main chance of success is that this 
country should be the leader in promo- 
ting it The policy of the open door is 
one [ still regard with hope, for it seems 
the only policy in the Far East by which 
it is possible to reconcile the interests of 
this country with the interests of the 
other Great Powers concerned. Let 
us lock at the situation. There is 
a group of six Powers more likely 
to be interested in the Far East than any 
other—Russia, France, Germany, United 
States, Japan, and ourselves; but surelv 
it is for the interests of several of these 
Powers, as much as our own, that there 
should be an open door to China and a 
We have heard much 
in recent years of the successful com- 
mercial competition of Germany, ths 


neutral market? 
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United States as successful all over the 
world, and Japan is competing in that 
part of the world; and it becomes more 
and more to the interests of these nations 
that the policy of the open door should 
be maintained. It may be a paradox to 
say that out of successful commercial 
rivalry may come political avreement ; 
but I do not see why in future years the 
interests of these powers should not, 
through successful commercial rivalry, 
more and more make themselves felt, to 
help to attain this. It is a plain and 
to put before the 
country, and I would not be one to say 
that the policy has become hopeless, but 


attractive policy 


what has caused grave apprehension is 
that the policy as announced by the 
Government with general acceptance a 
few months ago has already driven them 
to to 


contemplated a 


resort measures which were not 
few ago, and 
which look to us as if their policy were 
in danger. If I might suggest anything 
in regard to that very dangerous matter 


months 


of alternatives which the right hon. 
‘Gentleman opposite referred to, what 
seems to me the outcome of the situation 
is that we must not in the future use 
such language as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty used some time ago about 
“splendid isolation.” Isolation is some- 
times apt to be mistaken for indifference, 
and in future years, when it is required, 
We 
We must 
find a common ground of interest with 
other Though criticise 
much the Government have done, and 
thouch felt it necessary to 
explain why we have suffered anxiety 
in the course of events, and why our con- 


is likely to become unsuccessful. 


must not look to isolation. 


Powers. we 


we have 


fidence has been so shaken, still we have 
no desire to embarrass the Government 
in future steps they may have to take in 
the exceptionally responsible position 
they now occupy. A Government always 
has great responsibility, but the respon- 
e.bility of the present Government is 
exceptional, and critical issues may be 
affected, not only by mistakes, but by 
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omissions. Our confidence can only be 
given to the Government if they prove— 
as I think we have a right to expect, and 
to call upon them to prove—that they 
are clear in their own minds, that in 
the future they will make clear what 
they mean, and never say anything they 
do not mean; if they can make it clear 
to us that they are concentrating their 
attention upon things that are essential, 
on things that can be made effective, 
and if they can convince us, as I hope the 
course of events may convince us before 
this Session closes, that they have a 
policy which is prompt in decision, and 
not merely the result of a common unani- 
mity among themselves, but a unanimity 
which has something positive and ener- 
getic about it, and which is the outcome 
oi a serious and reasonable purpose, 
directed by a Government as strongly as 
though it were directed by a single mind. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): The Leader of the Opposition 
found fault with the Government because 
they changed their policy, but I think 
that the circumstances of the case have 
entirely changed in the Far East, and 
that in the altered conditions the Govern- 
ment were quite right in changing their 
policy. As far as the possession of Wei- 
hai-Wei goes, in my opinion it is the 
very best place that the Government 
could have taken under 
stances. 


the circum- 
The Government have declared 
by the First Lord of the Treasury that 
it is to be a proper naval base, and I 
should like to point out to the Govern- 
ment that if it is to be a proper naval 
base they must fit it out as a proper 
naval base. It is no use your having a 
baso unless it is properly garrisoned, 
unless it is properly defended, properly 
stored for a fleet, and with docks, and 
its capabilities of repairing properly 
attended to; and I think the Govern- 
ment should let the country know dis. 
tinctly whether it is to be a naval base 
or whether it is not to be a naval base. 
I must say, for my own part, I think 
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it is a very excellent place to have gone 
to, because there is no doubt it will 
remove the preponderance of the power 
of Russia in Pekin. There was another 
point that I was very glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman mention. I think 
the country and the House would be 
glad to know that our taking over of 
Wei-hai-Wei caused no irritation either 
in Japan or Germany, and, as far as | 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, he 
inferred that that was so at the present 
moment. Now, with regard to the 
Yang-tsze. The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and other Members of the 
Government, have very often spoken 
about defending our trade and interests 
in the Yang-tsze Valley, but-I think they 
ought to give us a definite and clear and 
distinct intimation as to how they are 
going to defend those interests if any- 
thing occurs, as might occur, in China. 
What I would like to point out to the 
House is this, that for the very first time 
in its history this country is brought 
face to face with circumstances that have 
never happened before. I must confess 
that that wants a little explanation. 
Ever since we have been an Empire we 
have been entirely dependent on the com- 
mand of the sea, and successive Govern- 
ments have over and over again objected 
to any policy that would bring the mili- 
tary forces of this country alongside or 
in face of the great military nations of 
the world. Now, in my humble opinion, 
we are face to face, or shall be in a 
very few years, with a totally different 
state of things, and this is why I want 
to ask the Government for information 
about the Yang-tsze-kiang. To Port 
Arthur in Russian possession Wei-hai- 
Wei is a very good balance—a counter- 
poise, may I call it?—but what is the 
Government’s to Man- 
churia? The Russians are there now. 1 
have no objection, because the more the 
country is opened up the better it will 
be for our trade, and the only time 
when we are called upon to show any 
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disposition in the way of objecting will 
be when they do anything to interfere 
with our trade. When we talk of pro- 
tecting our trade and interests, we are 
bound in this House to ask how we are 
going to do it. What I am afraid of in 
the near future, say, some 10 or 15 years 
hence, is this. Russia is absolutely cer- 
tain to drill these Manchurians; abso- 
lutely certain of having the capability of 
putting 60,000 or 70,000, or more, men 
into Manchuria and the northern part 
of China. Why not, then, do as the 
Chinese themselves did before, march 
right down to the Yang-tsze Valley and 
take this trade and these interests we 
are boasting about now, unless we have 
them properly defended? I heard the 
First Lord remark about prophets of ill- 
omen, and his protest as to anything 
being done hastily, but I think we ought 
to look ahead for such a very serious 
case as we may be in with regard to 
our trade and commerce in China. The 
British Government have taken Wei-hai- 
Wei. because the Russians have taken 
Port Arthur, and I have argued in the 
Press and the country that our business, 
in the interests of our trade and com- 
merce, is that whenever another country 
takes possession of an 
position should 
taking another position. 


Hon. 


advantageous 
balance it by 
{[Laughter.| 
but, if 


we 
Members laugh, 
you do not do are you 
to protect the of your 
trade and commerce if, unfortunately, 
war should break out? It is very well 
to say naval bases will do it. I was 
astonished to hear the Under Secretary 
say the whcele question rested on the 
command by the Fleet of the China Seas 
and the majority of ships in China. He 
is entirely wrong. This is bound to 
become a military question as soon as 
Russia has established herself in Man- 
churia, and has drilled this large army 
and is able to move them. And I think 
that anybody who speaks on this ques- 
tion—that all who take interest in it 


may 
that, 
interests 


how 





Lord Charles Beresford. 


should regard the possibilities of the 
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future when Russia shall have drilled her 
great armies in Manchuria. Then I say 
that if we are going to hold and protect 
our trade and commerce, we are bound 
to do the same in the Yang-tsze Valley as 
Russia herself has done elsewhere. I 
may be wrong, but, from my point of 
view, if you are going to hold on to your 
trade and commerce. that is the only 
way to do it if you have a disturbance 
with Russia. I do not for one moment 
say that the Government will take this 
suggestion, but I am more frightened 
about another point. I am afraid the 
democracy would not face it; I am 
afraid the democracy would not take 
the necessary steps to protect this trade 
and commerce that they talk so much 
If they did not 
we should lose this enormous market, 
with all possibilities of enormous riches, 


about in the country. 


which came to us along with the rest of 
the world; and I may say that if we 
do hold the Yang-tsze, I do not very much 
care whether the other countries do close 
their ports, because the Yang-tsze is the 
great great means of 
transpcrt in China, and I believe trade 
would drift down to the Yang-tsze from 
the north and drift up to the Yang-tsze 
from the south, if we had it under our con- 
trol. We are losing our trade with the 
world. 


waterway, the 


Our imports every year get 
greater than cur exports; well, that is 
cne way of looking at it. There is no 
doubt about this, we are losing our 
We are losing 
West Africa by our policy there, and if 
we do not take steps to protect this 
trade in Central China, I believe it will 
go the way of our other commerce in a 
very 


trade in many places. 


What we want is a 
bold, big line, and a clear line, that will 
be understoed by nations. 1 
believe the time for our “splendid isola- 


short time. 


other 


tion” is gone. It was very useful for 
Noah, but it is not very suitable 


for the present time, and I believe if 
the Government of this country would 
try to make an alliance with Germany 
that really would make for peace for a 
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very long period. Well, let me give my 
reasons. I do not suppose it will be 
very popular at first, but I believe the 
enemy we shall have in the future is 
Russia. [An Hon. Memper: And France.] 
Well, France too. France will never 
hurt our trade very much, but Russia, if 
she gets this big army in China, will be 
in a position to hurt our trade in China. 
If we have an alliance with Germany 
there must be 50,000 or 60,000 Russian 
troops kept on the frontier of Ger- 
many. At present there is not any 
army of Russia at all on the frontier of 
Germany, but there is a good number of 
troops in Manchuria, a large number in 
the Caucasus; and my opinion is that 
we should have an alliance with Ger- 
many and Japan. which would make for. 
peace. Now, Sir, there is another thing, 
and that is the question of the extra- 
ordinary Resolution that was brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Sheffield. 
I cannot understand for moment 
what induced him to do it, and I cannot 
understand for another moment what 
induced the House to accept it. Some 
people on this side are called Jingoes- 
Well, of all the blatant Jingoism that 
was ever put before this country, in my 
that was the worst, 
because we not only proposed to take 
steps about things we knew would not 
occur, and we knew we were not going 
to take these steps if they did occur, but 


one 


humble opinion 


they had actually occurred at the 
moment. That, again, requires explana- 
tion. The Resoluticn spoke about the 


preservation of the independence of 
China, but at that very moment Germany 
had Sovereign rights over a part of 
China, so, to be consistent, we ought to 
have gone to war the very next morning 
with Germany. However, what was the 
answer to that Resolution? The answer 
was that immediately £9,000,000 were 
asked for by the Russian Government to 
increase their fleet, and the taking over 
of Port Arthur as a naval base followed 
almost directly afterwards. That was 
the answer to that Resolution, and I do 
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hope that the House, so that the country 
will not be deluded into anything so 
absurd in the near future, will, as soon as 
it meets after this Easter Recess, expunge 
that Resolution from its journals. One 
word more—I see the clock is going on— 
There is the question of the policy of 
the open door. Now it is all very well 
to talk about an open door policy, but 
that door, as far as Russia is concerned, 
will be open until Russia likes to close it. 
Why are we to put any belief in these 
assurances? I would not believe in any 
assurances Russia to this 
country if they were 20 fathoms long, 
and should we in them! 
Such assurances will not be worth the 
paper they are written upon when Russia 
has once established herself in China, and 
as far as the open door goes, it is very 

I think 

should put away all that sort of 


Customs Offices 


might give 


why believe 


nearly a huge brick wall now. 
we 


argument as to aggression and grab. 
What we have got to look after is our 


own selfish interests. We keep on talk- 
about our trade and 
China, but I want to know how we 
to defend them. I 
believe that must adopt such a 
policy as I suggested—that if 
Russia takes ports and build forts we 
should do the same, not 
of aggression, but in the 
peace, and to prevent war. 


ing interests in 
are 
going honestly 
we 


have 


in any spirit 
interests of 


*Mr. ROBERT A. YERBURGH (Ches- 
ter): What I desire to say is this: that 
having had the honour of acting with 
certain supporters of the Government who 
have been referred to, I wish to say on 
their behalf, if I may venture to do so, 
that we are not altogether satisfied with 
the explanations that have been given, 
dut that we reserve, until the Papers have 
been placed in our hands, any serious 
I will only add this: that, for 
my part, I did not find in the speech 
that fell from the lips of the right hon. 
Baronet who spoke from the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench “ne single word from which 
ZI was able to dissent, and I venture to 
Lord Charles Beresford. 


criticisms. 


{COMMONS} (Southampton) [ Expenses]. 





say that he represented the feeling of\a 
waajority of Members sitting on this side 
of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) 
[EXPENSES] 
Resolution reported— 


to authorise the 
be provided by 


‘That it is expedient 
payment, out of moneys to 
Parliament, of all experses incurred by the 
Commissioners of Works, under anv Act of 
the present Session, for the acquisition of 
Land at Southampton as a Site for Customs 
and other Offices connected therewith.”—(Mr. 
Akers-Dougias. ) 


tesolution read a second time :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House doth agree W ith the Com- 
mittee in the said Resolution.” 


Debate arising: 


Mr. 
Mid) : 
matter 
more information ; 


JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, 
I did think that on this important 
little 


SO 


we should have 

all the 
I understood that we were to have only 
the adjournment under discussion to-day. 
I may say that, relying on the strength of 
that, I have made arrangements to go 
down to Scotland, and I find a 
number of Bills in which I am interested 
taken, and I 
detained here because this matter must 
vo on. 


got a 


more a3 


now 


are being have been 


So far as this particular money 


Resolution is concerned, have had 


no explanation of it. 


we 


It being Ten minutes to Seven of the 


Clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday, 
18th April. 


of the Resolution of 
day, the House stood 


In pursuance 
the House this 
adjourned. 


House adiourned at 6.55 till 
Monday, 18th April. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 18th April 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 


Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


ANDOVERSFORD AND STRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON RAILWAY BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 





KNOTT END RAILWAY BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA GAS BILL. 


Queen’s Consent signified; Read the 
third time, and passed. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 
BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. [New 
Title. ] 


EDMONTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Specch indicates revision by the Member. 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


VOL. LVI. 





[FourrH Ssrtss. | 
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ILKESTON CORPORATION BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA GAS BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


BIRMINGHAM, NORTH WARWICK- 
SHIRE, AND STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
RAILWAY (EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL 


Read a second time, and committed. 


CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


CRANBROOK AND PADDOCK WOOD 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


DROGHEDA GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 





K 
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EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND TRAM- 
ROAD BILL. [H.L.] 


To be read a second time To-morrow. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL. [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (STEAM VESSELS) BILL. [H.L.] 


To be read a second time. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Head a second time, and committed. 


SWANSEA GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


WATERFORD CITY GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 








Amendment Bill. 
LONDON BUILDING ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
In connection with the consideration of 


this Bill in Committee, the adjourned 
Debate on the question— 
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“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to take into consideration whether the offices 
and buildings of the Stock Exchange shall be 
exempted from the operations of Parts VI. and 
VII. of the principal Act "— 


| was resumed. 


*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): When I originally inter- 
vened with regard to this Instruction 





Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): I 
rise to order. Has not the hon. Member 
already spoken upon this Instruction? 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: Upon the point 
of order I should like to say that what 
I did was to move the adjournment of 
the Debate, and I did that for the general 
convenience of the House, because I 
thought that it was undesirable that a 
question of this kind should be brought 
forward on a day which had been fixed 
for the discussion of another very impor- 
tant matter; and even if I was techni- 
cally out of order I would put it to you, 
Sir, whether the House would not grant 
me its indulgence in consideration of the 
fact that I moved the adjournment solely 
in order to consult the convenience of the 
House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: When the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate is moved by an hon. 
Member in accordance with an under- 
standing, that does not exhaust his right 
to speak again; but I am not quite sure 
whether this case should be considered 
as coming strictly within that rule. The 
adjournment, however, was ultimately 
assented to, and under the circumstances 
I think I ought to rule that the hon. 
Member is in order in speaking. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: When I origin- 
ally intervened in this Debate 
assured by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the London County Council did not object 
to this Instruction, as if, indeed, that 
fact must necessarily be a conclusive 


I was 
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argument against me as a Member 
of this House! I must congratulate 
hon. Gentlemen in that quarter of the 
House upon their newly - developed 
respect for the opinion of the London 
County Council; but I, myself, should 
very strongly dissent from the proposal 
that, because the London County Council 
thinks this or that therefore a 
Member of this House has to abdicate 
his right of private judgment. But, 
Sir, I think that the statement that the 
London County Council does not object 
to this Instruction is inaccurate—or, I 
should say, is, at least, misleading. So 
far as I am able to ascertain, the London 
County Council has not had this matter 
before it, and could not have it before it ; 
and I do not think that even a Parlia- 
mentary Committee has given its assent 
to this Instruction—although the Stock 
Exchange has considerable influence upon 
the Parliamentary Committee of the 
London County Council. I believe, 
in fact, that this Instruction is the 
result of a deal between the Parlia- 
mentary agent on the one side, and 
the Parliamentary agent on the other ; 
and, so far as my experience goes, 
I think that deals of this kind ought to 
be regarded with great suspicion. I 
have, I think, a special claim to intervene 
with regard to this Instruction, because, 
while I was a member of the London 
County Council in the autumn of 1893 
and the spring of 1894, I took an active 
part in threshing out this Bill; and, 
along with some of my colleagues, I spent 
a great many days in working out the 
details of the principal measure which is 
here concerned, and I therefore can claim 
to have had an opportunity of acquiring 
a knowledge of the principles of the Act 
which few other Members could possibly 
have. Now, with regard to the Instruc- 
tion, this is really a very short and 
small Bill. It deals, I may say, practi- 
cally only with technical matters. It is 
simply a ‘Bill to correct two or three 
drafting errors which were almost inevit- 
able in a Bill of such a character. There 
are many of us, both inside and outside 
the London County Council, who think 
that the time has come for carrying much 
further the reform of the building laws 
of London. This Bill is a compromise, 





and those larger questions have been 
advisedly left out of it ; and now the hon. 
Gentleman comes forward and desires to 
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raise a highly controversial question. I 
think I may say that this Instruction is, 
in effect, a breach of the understanding 
with which this Bill was introduced ; and 
if this Bill is carried, then I, for one, 
shall not consider myself precluded from 
raising these larger questions on another 
occasion. The members of the Stock 
Exchange desire to have their offices and 
buildings exempted from the provisions 
of Parts VI. and VII. of the principal 
Act. But I think it will be sufficient for 
all practical purposes if I confine my 
observations to Part VI. Part VII. is 
entitled “Construction of Buildings.” It 
comprises a number of regulations of a 
character which the House will easily 
understand from the heading; but the 
main object of those regulations is to 
provide precautions against fire, and 
those regulations are in the interests of 
the neighbours of the buildings which are 
particularly concerned. Now ihe Stock 
Exchange desires to be exempted from 
these regulations. For my own part, I 
must say that I think that all exemp- 
tions from* the General Building Laws 
of London ought to be most jealously 
regarded and most strictly scrutinised. 
To make such exemptions is very 
unfair to the general public. The 
general public are subject to the dis- 
advantage and to the pecuniary loss 
which is involved in a compliance with 
these regulations, which are, by some, 
thought to be stringent ; but every mem- 
ber of the general public who bears that 
burden has some compensation in the 
.fact that his own premises are less liable 
to fire if his neighbours generally comply 
with those regulations. On the other 
hand, if a man’s neighbours are to be 
exempt from these regulations, of which 
he bears part of the burden, then he 
has no compensating advantages, because 
of that neighbour’s exemption from regu- 
lations framed for the general good of 
the public. I feel that to be very unfair, 
and the House ought to be very careful 
in intervening in this matter. Now, it 
may be urged as a plea on behalf of the 
Instruction that it is not a peremptory 
Instruction, but only an enabling Instruc- 
tion ; but I say that it is peremptory so 
far as it does absolutely require the 
Committee to consider the claims of the 
Stock Exchange to the exemption which 
it seeks. What I want to ask the House 
is this: why should this Committee be 
K 2. 
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peremptorily instructed to consider the 
claims of the Stock Exchange more than 
the claims of the hundred other great 
Corporations which carry on work in the 
City of London? Either the Stock Ex- 
change has a locus standz before the Com- 
mittee to which this Bill will be referred 
or it has not. If it has a locus, then the 
intervention of this House is not re 
quired. If it has no locus at present, 
I presume it may plead for the Standing 
Orders to be dispensed with ; but if the 
Stock Exchange has no locus, and if 
the proper Committee for dealing with 
that subject has refused, or will refuse, 
to give it a Jocus, then I very strongly 
object to the intervention of the House 
on behalf of the Stock Exchange. There 
is a suspicion abroad that the Stock 
Exchange and the interests which it 
represents have acquired far too great an 
influence in this House, and I personally 
do not think that the Stock Exchange is 
precisely that institution on behalf of 
which such a concession as that sought 
for by this Instruction ought to be 
made. There is one point, how- 
ever, which I think may be made 
on behalf of a part of this Instruction, 
and in regard to which T am willing— 
without prejudice to my rights to oppose 
the Instruction altogether if the olive 
branch I am now holding out is not 
accepted—to make a proposal to the hon. 
Member who is in charge of the Instruc- 
tion. He has told us that these buildings 
of the Stock Exchange are empty, and 
that they contain nothing inflammable, 
and that if they come under the operation 
of Parts 6 and 7 of the Act certain 
extensions, which are urgently required, 
cannot be carried out. That contention 
on the face of it makes out a somewhat 
strong case. But, then, I remember very 
well, carrying my mind back to the pre 
paration of this Bill, that we made an 
express provision for the purpose of meet- 
ing such hard cases as that to which the 
hon. Member refers. Section 82 of the 


principal Act enables the London County 

Council to sanction a departure from the 

requirements of Part 6 in such cases. 

There, Sir, you have actually a provision 

made by the London County Council to 
Mr. Pickersgill. 
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meet hard cases. That being so, I come 
to the point I referred to a few sentences 
ago. I certainly think that something 
may be said for a limited part of the 
Instruction, because one section of the 
principal Act, and one section alone, may 
press hardly on the Stock Exchange. ji 
refer to Section 75, which provides for 
buildings of the warehouse class ; and, as 
I understand, if the Stock Exchange is 
not a public building, it will come under 
the head of buildings of the warehouse 
class, and cannot exceed 250,000 cubic 
feet without having party walls. That, 
I believe, is what the hon. Member for 
Peckham complains of, because, if the 
Stock Exchange comes under the cate. 
gory of the warehouse class, then, in 
their proposed extensions, they would 
not be able to get the space which they 
require without erecting party walls. 
Now, Sir, Section 76 provides that the 
County Council may grant exemption 
from the provisions of Section 75 in the 
case of buildings used for trade and 
manufacture. But I presume that the 
buildings of the Stock Exchange are not 
used for the purposes of trade or manu- 
facture, and therefore the Stock Exchange 
could not ask the County Council to 
exercise its discretion under that Section, 
and as that Section is particular, and 
the other Section to which I have 
referred—Section 82—is general, then, 
in accordance with the well-organised 
rule of construction, Section 76, the 
particular Section, would probably over- 
ride Section 82, the general Section, 
and therefore, in that respect, I repeat 
that the London County Council could 
not exercise its discretion. In order 
to show that I am not at all disposed to 
be unreasonable with regard to the Stock 
Exchange, what I propose is to leave 
out from the Instruction the words 
“Parts VI. and VII.,” and to substitute 
the words “Section 75.” If the hon. 
Gentleman will accept that Amendment 
in the spirit in which it is offered I shall 
not press any further opposition to this 
Bill, but if he will not accept this com- 
promise, which I think is a most 
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reasonable one, and gives him all that he 
is entitled to ask, then I shall persevere 
in my opposition. I will put the case ina 
nutshell. The Stock Exchange is asking 
to be exempted from 35 Sections of the 
principal Act. They have no case with 
regard to 34 of those Sections, but they 
may have a case with regard to the 35th 
—that is, Section 75—and I am willing, 
so far as that Section is concerned, to 
move in the direction I have indicated. 
I beg, Sir, to move as an Amendment to 
this Instruction— 


“To omit the words ‘Parts VI. and VII.’ 
in order to insert the words ‘ Section 75.’ ” 


*Mr. COHEN: I am sorry that my 
hon. Friend opposite has raised this 
opposition to this Instruction, and I am 
surprised at the observations which have 
fallen from him. The hon. Member began 
by appealing to the House for its indul- 
gence on what he describes as a technical 
objection. You, Sir, decided that he was 
quite within his rights in speaking again, 
but after the hon. Gentleman has sought 
protection and indulgence on a “tech- 
nical objection,” I am rather surprised 
that he should immediately himself raise 
a technical argument in replying to the 
speech of my hon. Friend on my left. It 
is true—and I will make the hon. Gentle- 
man a present of this admission—that the 
London County Council has never 
assented to this Instruction, and to that 
extent he is right in his technical objec- 
tion ; but it is not true that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee has not assented to 
it, because a Parliamentary Committee 
specially left these points to the discre- 
tion of two or three of its Members, who 
have met on this subject, and who have 
not the least objection to this Instruc- 
tion. Probably we should have objected 
to this Instruction—personally, I should 
have done so—if it had been what the 
hon. Member, in his concluding sentences, 
attributed to it. The Stock Exchange do 
not claim to be exempted by this Instruc- 
tion. All they claim is that the Com- 
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mittee shall be instructed to consider 
whether they are entitled to this exemp- 
tion. I myself do not pronounce any 
opinion as to whether they are entitled or 
not. I do not possess the knowledge of 
these technical subjects which the hon. 
Member opposite either possesses or 
thinks he possesses ; but I do say that if 
the Stock Exchange, or, so far as I am 


concerned, any private individual or 
public body, thought that their legi- 
timate rights were being interfered 
with by legislation of the London 
County Council, I hope that the 


London County Council will never object 
to that body or individual, as the 
case may be, being heard in support of 
the protection of their rights in Com- 
mittee upstairs. Now, I want to come to 
the merits of this question. We of the 
London County Council do not, by assent- 
ing to this Instruction, in the least 
pronounce that the Stock Exchange is 
entitled to exemption. All we do is to 
assent to the Stock Exchange being 
allowed to present its case before the 
Committee upstairs. I do not personally 
see why the Stock Exchange should claim 
exemption from Parts VI. and VII. of the 
principal Act. In my opinion Part VIL. 
cannot touch it. But there, again, that is 
a question on which I do not allow myself 
to dogmatise, but I do say that if the 
Stock Exchange thinks it is entitled to 
exemption by all means let it be heard. 
All I ask is that it shall be allowed to be 
heard upon this point before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
is mistaken in thinking that thereis any 
force in his argument as to whether 
there is or is not a locus standi. They 
have a locus standi, and they do not 
bring in this instruction for the purpose 
of considering their rights as affected 
by this Bill. All they ask is that the 
Committee should consider whether the 
offices and buildings of the Stock 
Exchange shall be exempted from the 
operations of Parts VI. and VII. of the 
principal Act—a point which, without 
instruction from this House, a Committee 
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upstairs could not in any way consider. 
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events almost unanimously, by the Mem- 


I hope, therefore, that so modest and so | bers of this House. 


reasonable a request as that will be | 


agreed to, if not unanimously, at all | 46. 


Allsopp, Hon. George 
Anstruther, H. 
Baden-Pow ‘ell, 
Balcarres, Lord 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt.Hn.SirM. H. (Brist’ }) | 
Bigwood, James 


Bartley, George C. T. | 
| 


Chamberlain,Rt.Hn. J.(Birm.) 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry | 


Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Cornwallis, FiennesStanley W. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
ar Geoffrey 

yke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart | 
Fardell, Sir T. George | 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Blake, Edward 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Crilly, Daniel 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duckworth, James 
Fowler,Rt. Hon. SirH.(Wol’tn) 
Gold, Charles 

Griffith, Ellis J. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


—— 


LUCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LGCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 
Mr. Cohen. 


2 a 
Sir G. =) 


Bowles, T. G. (Lynn Regis) | 


AYES. 


Fisher, William Hayes 
Gedge, Sydney 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst. Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen,Rt. Hn. G.J.(S.Geo.’s) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West —.. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Heath, “James 

Heaton, John Henniker 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Rale‘gh 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jessel, Captain H. Merton 
Lafone, Alfred 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. J. (Kent) 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘iver, Sir Lewis 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Monk, Charles James 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 


NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Hogan, James Francis 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd, George David 
Macaleese, Daniel 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Leod, John 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. Lloyd(Carmarthen) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 











The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 


Myers, William Henry 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Penrose-FitzGerald, Sir Robt. 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
Round, James 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Sturt, Hon. H. Napier 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Young, Commander(Berks,E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AyES~ 
Mr. Banbury and Mr. 
George Goschen. 


O'Connor, James(Wicklow, W.) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Sullivan Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Waring, Col. Thos. 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 
Brigg. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL [MONEY]. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
‘Cohen and Mr. James Stuart. 
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GLASGOW CORPORATION (SEWAGE, 
ETC.) BILL. 


For additional Provision; referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment: From Llanelly, 
Southmolton, Lexden and Winstree, 
King’s Lynn, Cosford, Blaby, and Peters- 
field ; to lie upon the Table. 


DOGS REGULATION BILL. 


From London, against ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation: From Dun- 
dee, Crouch Hill, Govan, Bristol, Calton, 
Glasgow, and Weston-super-Mare (6); to 
lie upon the Table. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


From Clayton, for Alteration of Law; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 


Of Clair James Grece, against; to lie 
upon the Table. 


M‘LOUGHLIN, HUGH. 
From Hugh M‘Loughlin, for redress of 
grievances ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour: From West Leigh, Seaton 
Moor, Camerton, Leeds, Manchester, St. 
Helens, Bowling, Cowdenbeath, High- 
town, Robin Hood, Denaby Main, Cadeby, 
Tong, Churwell, Brayton Domain, and 
Accrington Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL, 


From Durham, against; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


From Wells, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


For Alteration: From Selkirk, and 
Royal, Parliamentary, and Police Burghs 
of Scotland ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Manchester, St. 
Neots, Rhyl, Harwich, Great Bentley, 
and Ormskirk ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour: From Worsley, Stoke 
Newington, Elham, Kilburn (2), Willes- 
den, Sydenham, Hennock, Manchester, 
Forest Gate, Gretford, Accrington (2), 
Dalston, Sittingbourne, Mildmay Park, 
Holme Eden, Warwick Bridge, Clifton 
(2), Stratford, Mansfield, and Bleadney ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From Shoreditch, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


803 Building Slips 
RETURNS, ETC. 


——_ 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS (RECESS). 


The following Papers presented by 
Command of Her Majesty during the 
Easter Recess were delivered to the 
Librarian of the House of Commons 
during the Recess, pursuant to the 
Standing Order of the 14th August, 
1896 :—-- 


1. TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies of Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, Nos. 2,050 to 2,052. 


2. TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS SERIES). 


Copy of Report, No. 161. 


3. TREATY SERIES (NO. 6, 1898). 


Copy of Accession of Hayti to the 
Additional Act and Declaration, signed at 
Paris, 4th May, 1896, modifying the 
International Copyright Convention of 
9th September, 1886; 17th January, 
1898. 


4. MINES. 
Copy of Reports of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines for the year 1896. 


Ordered, That the said Papers do lie 
upon the Table. 


" DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND 


1896 (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Return, in pursu- 
ance of the Acts as regards Ireland for 
the year 1897 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


COMMITTALS (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Returns from the 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace in Tre- 
land of the number of Persons committed 
for Trial in the year 1897 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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Return presented, relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 356, of Session 1897) [ordered 31st 
March; Mr. Gold]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ULTIMUS HARES (SCOTLAND) 
(ACCOUNT AND LIST OF ESTATES). 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 5th April; Mr. Hanbury]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(BUCKINGHAM). 


Copy presented, of Order of the Local 
Government Board amending The County 
of Buckingham (Fenny Stratford Urban 
District Extension) Confirmation Order, 
1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 


Copy presented, of Fourth Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Liquor 
Licensing Laws and Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Commissioners, with 
Appendices and Index, Vol. VI. [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To 
morrow till Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


BUILDING SLIPS AT DOCKYARDS. 


Sr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what number of 
slips are usually available for the build- 
ing of first-class ironclads at the various 
dockyards ; whether several of these slips 
are now utilised for the commencement 
of ships of last year’s programme which 
have been delayed ; whether other ships 
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of this year’s programme are to wait 
until the ships now being commenced are 
launched ; and what is the extent of the 
difficulty of altering other slips so that 
they may be utilised for the construc- 
tion of first-class battleships, or of 
constructing additional slips for that 
purpose? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The number of slips 
usually available for building first-class 
battleships at the dockyards are one each 
at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport, 
and two at Pembroke. My answer to 
the second Question is in the affirmative. 
In reply to the third Question, yes, un- 
less it is found later in the year that 
other arrangements are more convenient, 
but the profitable and expeditious con- 
struction of a ship depends upon many 
other considerations besides the fact of 
a slip being available. Other slips could 
be altered if it were found necessary to 
do so, and it is a matter which is always 
under consideration. 


FOREIGN LETTERS AS RAILWAY 
LETTERS. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether a letter addressed to a 
foreign country, or to a Colony or British 
possession, is excluded from transmission 
as a railway letter, and if he can state 
the reason for such exclusion ; whether he 
is aware that quite recently a gentleman 
residing at Aldershot, who was not 
allowed to post a letter with a foreign 
address on it in the train leaving that 
town, was compelled to take the train to 
London in order to get his letter con- 
veyed by the Continental mail; and 
whether he will order that all letters 
without exception shall be accepted for 
transmission as railway letters? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1To 
THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): A letter addressed to a foreign 
country or to a Colony or British posses- 
sion cannot at present be transmitted as 
a railway letter. The arrangement with 
the railway companies applies only to 
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letters addressed to places within the 
United Kingdom. Foreign and Colonial 
letters have hitherto been excluded from 
it owing to the necessity of devising regu- 
lations which can be worked by railway 
booking clerks with the least risk of 
error and with the least interruption to 
their ordinary duties. For the same 
reason inland letters, other than those 
transmissible at the initial rate of post- 
age, are not accepted as railway letters. 
The consent of the railway companies 
would have to be obtained before an ex- 
tension of the arrangement to foreign and 
Colonial letters could take place, and 
though the Postmaster General is not at 
this moment prepared to promise that 
all letters without exception shall be ac- 
cepted for transmission as railway letters, 
he will consider the suggestion of the 
hon. Member. The Postmaster General’s 
attention had not previously been 
directed to the case of the gentleman at 
Aldershot who had to make the journey 
to London to post a letter for the Con- 
tinental mail. 


POSTAL ORDER ANOMALIES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he has observed the constant 
and rapid increase in the use of postal 
orders for remittance; whether he has 
been informed of the widespread irrita- 
tion caused by the different charges for 
commission or poundage, such as ld. for 
10s. remittance, 2d. for 9s. 6d., 14d. for 
£1, and 23d. for 19s. 6d.; whether the 
want of an order for a guinea for the 
payment of charitable and other subscrip- 
tions has been brought to his knowledge ; 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of issuing a graduated series of postal 
orders, rising by 6d. at a time from 6d. 
to £1 1s. inclusive, with a charge of $d. 
for an order of 5s. or less, and of 1d. for 
any order exceeding 5s. ; whether he has 
received information of the effect of the 
rule requiring presentation of an order 
within three months (under a penalty) 
in preventing clergymen, country gentle 
men, and others residing at a distance 
from post offices from keeping in hand 
a stock of postal orders for the pay- 
ment of small bills; and whether, in 
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consideration of the use of the money 
deposited for an order, the Department 
will in future pay the amount without 
regard to date of issue, provided that 
such order be annually restamped at the 
issuing offices! 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware of the constant and 
rapid increase in the use of postal orders 
for remittance. He has no knowledge 
of widespread irritation being caused by 
the inequalities in the postal order com- 
missions, though suggestions on the sub- 
ject have occasionally been made to him. 
It has been explained to the hon. Member 
on previous occasions that the inequali- 
ties are due to the fact that postal orders 
are issued for fixed sums, and that it 
requires two postal orders to transmit 
intermediate sums. The issue of a postal 
order for £1 1s. is not possible, because 
the present limit of 20s. was expressly 
fixed by Parliament. The Government 
do not propose to incur the expense which 
would be involved in issuing a graduated 
series of postal orders, rising by 6d. from 
6d. It has been suggested to the Post- 
master General that the three months 
limit prevents persons from keeping in 
hand a stock of postal orders. This 
limit was fixed by Parliament with the 
object of preventing postal orders becom- 
ing paper currency. In the original 
Postal Order Bill the period was fixed 
for 12 months, and was not renewable, 
but in deference to the wishes of this 
House this period was subsequently 
reduced to three months, and the order 
was made renewable by the payment of 
a fresh commission. In view of this 
circumstance, the hon. Member’s sugges 
tion to pay postal orders without regard 
to date of issue cannot be adopted. 


WEST INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
bee to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the negotiations with 
the United States and Canada, with a 
view to reciprocal commercial relations 
for the benefit of the sugar industry in 
the West Indies, are now completed ; 
and, if so, whether there is any objection 
to stating the general result? 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tag 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuaiy, Bir- 
mingham, W.): No, sir, the negotiations 
are not completed. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
he is now in a position to indicate the 
date of his promised statement of 
general policy in reference to the West 
Indies? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
COLONIES : The answer to this Question 
also must be in the negative. I cannot 
make any statement until the negotia- 
tions have been completed and the 
Government have had time to consider 
their policy. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHINA. 

Srr W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I have to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when the Papers relating to 
China will be in the hands of Members. 
We understood that these Papers would 
be delivered early in the Vacation, and 
it would be convenient if the right hon. 
Gentleman can now say when we can 
have them. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): As the right hon. Gentleman is 
well aware, but as, perhaps, some hon 
Members are not aware, it is impossible 
to publish Papers dealing with negotia 
tions of this character without making 
reference to the foreign Governments 
concerned. That, unfortunately, has 
taken much longer than was anticipated. 
So far as we are concerned, we could 
have had the Papers out early in the 
holidays ; but the delay which has arisen 
from the cause I have mentioned will, I 
am afraid, render it impossible to have 
them in the hands of Members before 
Thursday evening or Friday morning. I 
confidently hope they will be ready by 
then. That obviously makes it very 
inconvenient to discuss foreign affairs 
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on Friday next, if that evening is to be 
taken up, even in part, by discussion of 
the Chinese question. There is another 
reason which renders me anxious that 
the House should abandon the original 
proposal to take the Foreign Office Esti- 
mates on Friday, and that is that my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will, I am afraid, 
hardly be in a condition to remain in 
his place for a debate on foreign affairs. 
I hope he will be here, and able to 
answer Questions on Thursday, but I 
doubt very much whether he would be 
able to bear the fatigue and the strain 
of a heavy parliamentary night. I 
would therefore suggest that it might be 
for the convenience of the House not to 
proceed with the Foreign Office Vote on 
Friday next, but on the Friday following. 


Sir C. DILKE: What Estimates in 
that case will be taken next Friday! 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think we might with advantage 
take the Colonial Vote. 


UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle 
of Thanet): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question of which 


I have given him private notice— 
whether, in view of the apparent 


imminence of a state of war between 
two foreign States, with both of which 
this country is at present on terms of 
perfect friendship, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take imme- 
diate steps to make known in advance 
the obligations which attach to British 
subjects in all parts of the world as to the 
observance of strict neutrality if war 
should unhappily arise? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tua TREA- 
SURY: I understand that the practice 
universally pursued in this matter is to 
wait until the outbreak of hostilities 
before issuing any proclamation, and I see 
no reason to depart from that course on 
the present occasion. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I do not 
refer to the issue of a pro- 
clamation. 


As steps would have to 
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be taken at short notice by Govern- 
ment officers and others in different 
parts of the Empire, and at long 
distances from home, I wanted to know 
whether the Government would issue 
directions not in the shape of a pro- 
clamation, so as to prevent British sub- 
jects being taken unawares as to what 
their duties are. 


Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am not quite sure what form 
the proposal of my right hon. Friend con- 
templates, except that of a proclamation, 
to make it generally known to British 
citizens in all parts of the world what are 
their duties as neutrals. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to confer with me in 
private, I will be glad to consider with 
him whether anything can or ought to 
be done. 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
May I ask whether it is possible for the 
Government to procure, through the 
United States Embassy, or otherwise, for 
the information of the House, copies of 
the Consular Reports on the affairs of 
Cuba recently presented to the American 
Parliament ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am not aware that there is any 
machinery for carrying out a demand so 
unusual, but I shall be glad to consider it. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. E. BLAKE (Longford, S.): May 
I ask if the Budget is to be taken on 
Thursday, and the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill next Monday; also when the 
Money Resolution for the latter Bill will 
be taken, and if a day can be granted for 
the discussion of the Financial Relations 
question | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot promise to take the 
Irish Local Government. Bill on Monday 
next. There is a certain amount of work 
which must be got through before it, and 
when once the Irish Bill is started I 
should be sorry to interrupt it. The busi- 
ness of Thursday will be the Budget. As 
to the other Question, of which also the 
hon. Member for Waterford has sent me 
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private notice, I hope to be able to find a 
day for the discussion of the Financial Re 
lations of the three kingdoms, and I trust 
that hon. Members interested in the Irish 


Bill will second the efforts of the Govern-: 


ment in getting through that Measure 
with all reasonable speed, in order that 
that opportunity may not be long delayed. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) : Does the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to take the University Commis 
sion Bill to-morrow? I see it is down on 
the Paper. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No, sir; the Vaccination Bill will 
be the first order. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be in a position to- 
morrow to name a day for the Financial 
Relations Debate? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I fear not, but if any hon. 
Member desires to put down a Question, I 
will answer it to the best of my ability. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Civin Service Estimates. 
(SIXTH ALLOTTED DAY). 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Cuarrman of Ways and Muans, in 
the Chair. ]. 


(In the Committee.) 


On the Vote to complete the sum of 
£356,000 for Customs, Inland Revenue, 
Post Office and Post Office Telegraph 
Buildings in Great Britain, and certain 
Post Offices abroad. 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint, Boroughs) : 
I understand we are on Vote “7.” I 
wish to draw the attention of the right 
hon Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury to the item which relates 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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to insurances, rents, and tithe-rent 
charges, etc., and I wish to ask him as 
to whether our public buildings are in- 
sured to any great ertent. It is quite 
impossible for us to discover from the 
Votes to what extent they are insured, if 
at all, or what amount, if any, is paid 
for the insurance of public buildings, 
I cannot imagine that anything should 
be paid by the Government for that 
purpese, but I should like to have an 
explanation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to how much the Government is 
actually paying for insurance? 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axzrs-Dove.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The Government insure 
their own buildings. 


Mr. LEWIS: My question is this, Why 
does the word “insurance” appear, as 
it does, all through the Votes. We 
cannot distinguish how much is paid, 
or what it is paid for, and yet it appears 
in every Vote. 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I have not the information at 
present, but I will ascertain it and will 
answer the Question a little later. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
Upon locking into this Vote I find upon 
ecmparing the figures of the expendi- 
ture between England and Scotland that 
the Scotch Vote is out of all proportion 
to that of England. If we take as an 
instance the Post Office buildings in 
London, England and Wales, and then 
take Scotland we find the amount ex- 
pended in Scotland for that purpose is 
very much less than the proportion 
which should be expended. Then, again, 
with regard to maintenance, the total 
amount expended for maintenance in 
England and Wales is £41,000, whilst 
in Scotland it is only £2,600. If we 
were in Scotland to have ‘an expenditure 
proportionate to the amount which we 
pay into the Imperial Treasury, that 
amount expended would be £6,000, but 
as a fact it is only £2,600. Upon 
that item, that is a general charge for 
maintenance of Post Office buildings 
in the three countries—it does not pro- 
vide for new buildings, it is merely for 
the maintenance and repairs—you have 
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these figures: England and Wales 
£41,000; Scotland, £2,600 in place of 
her proper proportion of £6,000. I 
cannot see that Scotland is being pro- 
perly treated here. She is not getting 
sufficient, or England is gettang too much 
in this matter; I rather think England 
is getting too much. Then take the 
item of furniture, which is _ itself 
another ordinary item of mainten- 
ance, and you find that whilst 
England and Wales get £6,500 Scot- 
land has only got £285, whilst the 
proper proportion to the expenditure of 
England would be at least three times 
that sum. These instances which I have 
given are simply illustrations of the dif- 
ference of the expenditure for the main- 
tenance of public buildings in England 
and Wales as compared with Scotland, 
and I have merely referred to these 
matters in order to see whether we are 
getting a proper sum expended in Scot- 
land for that purpose. I believe Scotch 
Members, as a rule, ha¥e shown some 
desire for economy in this matter, and I 
think Scotland may have suffered in that 
way. Then with regard to Somerset 
House, page 33, with respect to the Sani- 
tary Works, perhaps the Commissioner 
of Works will be able to inform us as to 
how much has been expended upon the 
sanitary works up to 3lst March, 1898. 
It would appear from the materials from 
which I have been able to calculate that 
a very large sum has been expended on 
those works in the past year. I see this 
year the Vote is £4,355, and last year 
there was £20,000 in the Vote. Ido 
not know how much was expended, but 
that was in the Vote. I would like to 
know how far the Government had any 
estimate of that expenditure, and I should 
also like to know whether those sanitary 
works are now complete, or whether it 
is expected that further payments will 
have to be made regarding them. With 
regard to Bolton, I see the Vote is 
£5,750. In 1897 it was £4,450. In 
1897 the Vote was for building alone, 
but I see in the commencement of the 
Estimate on the Vote for the current 
year it is, for the site, £1,300, and build- 
ing, £4,450. Perhaps the Commissioner 
of Works will be able to say whether 
the whole sum of last year was expended 
or whether there is still a balance, 
because it will be noticed that it is the 
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cost of building—the site was paid for in 
1896-97. If this money was not ex- 
pended last year—or was the money 
given over to meet excess payments on 
the same account? It is sometimes very 
convenient to come to Parliament and say 
“This money was not expended last year, 
and, therefore, we come into the Vote 
again,” but there is no use in saying 
that if you have appropriated the money 
to other items. It is a very con- 
venient way of appropriating money to 
excess payments without coming to Par- 
liament at all. Then, with regard to 
Bradford, that is £4,000, and I find an 
entry there, “Site £4,000.” That is the 
price of the site, and was to be paid by 
March 31st, 1898. I should like to 


know whether this is one of the 
items which was paid out of the 
unexpended balances of last year. 


We are past the 31st of March now, and 
I should like to know whether the money 
has actually been paid and the title 
obtained, or whether this Vote is brought 
in for the purpose of tiding over the time 
and preventing this £4,000 from going 
towards the reduction of the National 
Debt, as it otherwise would do. I 
cannot understand why you put these 
amounts into the Estimates this year, 
when they were to be paid by the 31st of 
March last, when, if they were so paid, 
there would be no need to put them into 
the Estimates of this year at all. With 
regard to these post offices generally, not 
to go intv them in further detail, I should 
like to know whether the First Com- 
missioner of Works has taken care that 
in connection with the erection of post 
offices at Bristol and other places 
in England he has taken care, in con- 
nection with the erection of such 
buildings, that no expense is being 
put upon the Government in respect 
of the site or of the building 
put up by the local authorities. 
We notice that there is a great fight 
being made by the local authorities of 
England—it has not yet extended to 
Scotland—to this effect. Her Majesty’s 
Government puts up expensive buildings 
upon an expensive site, through the 
pressure of the local inhabitants, to be 
an ornament to their town, and when all 
the money is expended, and the building 
erected, they say we must have local 
taxes from the Government for this hand- 
some building, which has been erected 
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cy this beautiful site. I do, not think 
that the Government should be fleeced 
both ways. If the Government is liberal 
enough to purchase a valuable site, and 
erect a handsome building, I do not 
grumble, but, on the other hand, I think 
it is very unfair that, after the Govern- 
ment have spent all this money, the local 
authorities should then come down and 
say, “We must have local rates in con- 
nection with the expenditure which you 
have made.” I notice with regard to 
London that instead of putting up the 
Savings Bank in the heart of London, 
and having to purchase very valuable 
property, the Government go down to 
Hammersmith, where they buy a very 
moderate site, and erect a building in 
accordance with the buildings there. I 
think that is a very practical way of 
looking at the matter, that the work of 
the country can be done without exper 
sive sites and buildings, but if the 
Government is liberal enough to erect 
them, I do not say so much in connection 
with the expense, but when you come to 
the question of local taxes on the cost 
ef such buildings I do not think it is 
fair. Those are the points upon which 
I should like to have an answer. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.), said that, naturally, London would 
get more grants-in-aid than other parts. 
When erecting public buildings the 
Government had to pull down a large 
amount of rateable property, as was 
instanced in the case of the new buildings 
to be erected in the neighbourhood of 
this House. They did not get a rate, but 
an equivalent to the value of the 
property, and the local authorities in any 
part of the country—England, Ireland, 
or Scotland—he thought were entitled 
to an equivalent from the Government 
for the benefit of the local authority. 


Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) 
desired to know whether, under the Vote 
for the Post Office buildings, it was in- 
tended to include the cost of the tele 
phone. That was a very important 
question so far as the country districts 
were concerned. In many districts the 


National Telephone Company’s telephone 
was attached to the post office, whilst 
people in the districts sometimes had to 
go a considerable distance before they 
could telegraph. 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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*Tuep FIRST COMMISSIONER op 
WORKS: With regard to the answer 
I gave just now as to the Govern- 
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ment insuring their own buildings, 
there are, of course, some hired 


buildings, upon which they pay in- 
surance. With regard to the public 
buildings, the property of the Govern- 
ment, they are not insured, or rather 
the Government itself insures them, 
The hon. Member for Lanark says there 
is a very large amount of money spent 
for maintenance in England as compared 
with Scotland, but the hon. Member 
must remember that the relative expense 
is not a question of the revenue con- 
tributed by either country, but of the 
amount of business which is done by the 


various offices, and there is a much 
larger amount of business done in 


London, which has vastly greater build- 
ings than any offices outside London, and 
a very much larger cost for maintenance 
is required. I may also remind the hen. 
Member that gn a great many country 
towns the Office of Works does not own 
the post offices at all. They are pro 
vided by the postmasters tl.emselves out 
of the allowance made by the Govern- 
ment, and that gives a greater appear- 
ance of inequality than is really the fact. 
With regard to the Inland Revenue 
office at Bolton, the £4,450 now asked 
for is mainly a re-Vote. [Mr. Cap 
WELL: Was not the money spent last 


year’] No, it was not. The delay was 
unavoidable, and was in connection 
with the preparation of the plans, 


With regard to the Inland Revenue 
office at Bradford, which the hon. 
Member called attention to, the sum 
which was required in order to get on 
with the building in a hurry was paid 
out of savings from the previous Votes. 
There is another question asked by the 
hon. Member for Lanark which I have 
often had to consider in the acquisition 
of sites for post offices, and that is the 
desirability of obtaining them, not neces- 
sarily in the centre of the town, but 
where they may be more cheaply 
acquired, in the suburbs; but he must 
consider what the feelings of his con- 
stituents would be if a proper building 
were not put up in the town he represents. 
The residents of a town naturally desire 
that such a building should be put up 
in the best possible position in the 
town. It is our endeavour when we 
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put up a post office in a provincial town 
that it shall not only be suitable for the 
work for which it is erected, but that 
it shall also be a credit to the town and 
to the Government. 

Mr. LEWIS: I quite understand 
the explanation which has been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman with refer- 
ence to the insurance. I was merely 
anxious to know whether it only related 
to hired buildings. But there are two 
other items of rent and _ titherent 
charges. I desire to know why the 
latter have not been commuted. One 
would naturally have thought that they 
could have been commuted upon terms 
of considerable financial advantage. With 
regard to the question of rent, no doubt 
it may be necessary to take premises 
sometimes for a limited period, but I 
really do think that in matters of this 
kind the Government should carry a good 
deal further the principle of purchasing 
property of which they require the per- 
manent possession. I desire to know 
whether it would not be desirable, on 
general principles, to have the tithe-rent 
charges commuted, and whether it could 
not be dcne to very great advantage. 
I would also ask whether it would not 
be desirable to purchase in the future 
freeholds of post offices to a much larger 
extent than at present is the case. 
There is one other question I wish to 
raise under “Post Office buildings,” or 
under the head of “furniture,” and that 
is the question of clocks. Here post 
offices are provided with clocks which 
keep good time, but in many country 
post offices no clocks at all are provided. 
Now, my idea is that the country post 
offices should be provided with clocks for 
the use of the inhabitants generally. I 
do not refer to clocks inside the offices, 
but a clock placed in a prominent posi- 
tion outside. These clocks are a great 
convenience to the general public, and 
wherever there is a telegraph office they 
could be synchronised with Greenwich 
time. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will take this matter into consideration, 
and see what can be done in regard to 
that. 


Mr. BRIGG: With regard to the 
Vote for the Post Office buildings, does 
that include the cost of the telephone? 
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*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The question raised by the 
hon. Member for Keighley is rather one 
of administration, and will come under 
the Post Office Vote. It does not come 
under this Vote, which is purely for 
maintenance and construction of build- 
ings. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough): With reference to the question 
of providing better clocks for rural post 
offices, might I remind the right hon. 
Géntleman that there are a large number 
of people in the country interested in 
the sport of pigeon-flying, who are very 
good customers of the post office, and 
who send large numbers of telegrams, who 
are entirely dependent on the office 
clocks! In many of our country districts 
no clocks are supplied by the postal 
authorities, and although the correct 
time is telegraphed to the various offices 
every morning, the people there can 
only rely on very inferior clocks, as a 
rule. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: This is rather a question 
for the Post Office than for this 
Vote. in many of the small rural dis- 
tricts and small towns the clocks are not 
Government property at all. I must 
refer the hon. Member to the Postmaster 
General, who is more the person to deal 
with this matter than myself. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. On the Vote to complete the sum 
of £171,000 for Public Buildings in 
Great Britain, 


Mr. CALDWELL: I wish again to 
point out a similar case in which an 
tem shows the disparity between Scotland 
and England. On page 45 you will find— 


“for supplying water to various public offices 
by private companies—including the Houses 
of Parliament—£3,625.” 


That is for England, while for Scotland it 
is £125. Of course, the people of Scot- 
land drink whisky, though I do not find 
in the Estimates any item for that ; that 
is only for water. There is a clear 
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disparity. Take the item for furniture. 
You will find that the item for furniture 
comes altogether to £25,800, while for 
Scotland it is only £470. These really 
are examples in which the public service 
is managed in England and Scotland 
respectively ; and you will find the same 
thing pervading every Vote. I should 
like to bring the matter up in this way, 
in order that the First Commissioner of 
Works will have an opportunity of look- 
ing into the question—that if things are 
done more economically in Scotland the 
same economical system ought to prevail 
in England as well. We are fairly entitled 
to get a reasonable proportion in Scot- 
land in regard to our public buildings, | ' 
and that is my reason for referring to 
these matters. 


Mr. LEWIS: I sympathise entirely, 
as a private Member, with my hon. 
Friend. The other day we gave the 
First Commissioner of Works a Vote 
for two and a half million pounds for the 
purpose of erecting public buildings in 
London. I wish to draw the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the fact 
that we in Wales have been asking, for 
many years past, for buildings for 
museum purposes, and we find that abso- 
lutely no attention is paid to our modest 
request, with the exception of a few 
sympathising generalities. which do not 
carry us very much further. I wish to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the item for the main- 
tenance and repair of the keeper’s house 
and boundary walls of Carisbrook Castle, 
Isle of Wight (£150). I have no doubt 
that these are very interesting historical 
remains; but I would draw his atten- 
tion to the fact that in Wales we support 
our own castles, and, on the whole, we 
keep them very well. Castles like Con- 
way, Carnarvon, Flint, Denby, and other 
historical structures cost us nothing at 
all. Why is it necessary to spend £150 
on Carisbrook Castle? Would it not be 
possible to look after the castle locally? 
I am only asking the question ; I do not 
propose to ask the Commissioner to 
divide on it. 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The hon. Member for Lanark- 
shire has called attention to the propor- 

Mr. Caldwell. 
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tion of expenditure for Scotland with 
relation to that for England. Again, my 
answer must be on the same lines as that 
given the other night—namely, that the 
amount charged for services such as 
the supply of water must depend 
on the size of the public offices rather 
than upon the financial contributions of 
the two countries. There is no doubt 
that there are a larger number of public 
offices in London—as there must be in 
any capital which require a supply of 
water—than there are in Edinburgh. But 
we are taking care that where money can 
be spent on public buildings in Scotland 
to advantage it should be so spent, 
and I think he will bear me out when I 
‘say that in the last year or two we have 
been making some effort in that direc- 
tion. We have just completed the pur- 
chase of a site for the extension of the 
Sasines House, and for other buildings 
very much required there. I hope, 
before I give up my present office, I may 
be able to do something for Edinburgh, a 
city of which, like him, I am proud. 
With regard to the observation of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Flint, I sympathise with him 
in the expression of a natural desire 
that there should be some home of art 
in Wales; and, although he said that 
sympathetic words do not carry much 
with them, I am glad to feel that he has 
not thought it necessary to divide on this 
proposal, and agrees that this wonderful 
collection in Hertford House is one that 
the nation ought to be proud of. 
By the conditions of the bequest of that 
collection they were to be deposited in 
a permanent building in London—in the 
central part of London. 


Mr. BRIGG: May I be allowed to ask 
a question as to the Orange Street Water- 
works? They are supposed to supply this 
building, and several other privileged 
buildings, and why should money be 
granted for this purpose when we have a 
separate and distinct supply? 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The Orange Street Water- 
works are the property of the Govern- 
ment. They are immediately behind 
the National Gallery, and from that 
source came the supply to this House, 
the Royal Palaces, and some of the 
Government Offices. The water is not 
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sufficient nowadays to supply the whole 
of the House as it used to be. Conse- 
quently it is necessary to take water 
from the companies to assist that supply. 


Mr. BRIGG: Is there an analysing 
inspector! Who analyses the water? 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The water is analysed. It is 
under an engineer, who has charge of 
the water supply. He is a gentleman 
who has been for many years very well 
known to Members of this House. 


Mr. LEWIS: There is a question 
relating to the furniture. There is an 
increase this year of £3,500. I wish to 
ask whether, in ordering furniture for 
the new buildings, the Department will 
throw it open to public competition by 
tender, or whether it is ordered from 
certain firms? 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS: The practice of the Govern- 
ment is, if there is a large amount 
required in London, to invite tenders, 
as far as we can, from the different firms 
who we think will supply what we want. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Does that apply to 
locality ! 

*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: Yes; the same thing applies 
to other localities. In the case of furni- 
ture required for Edinburgh, we should 
ask for tenders from suitable firms there. 


Mr. CALDWELL: It is very im- 
portant. There is a very large amount 
for Scotland every year. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. On the Vote of £58,000 for the 
Royal Palaces and Marlborough House, 


Mr. CALDWELL: I wish to call 
attention to the first item here with 
regard to Buckingham Palace. I notice 
there is an installation of electric light 
to cost £11,000, and the amount on 
account is £3,500. There is also the 
construction of a new greenhouse, £175. 
I wish to raise the question of the im- 
portance of Buckingham Palace being 
more accessible to public inspection than 
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it is at present. The fine collection of 
pictures in Buckingham Palace was 
given, I think, by George IV. to the 
nation—by one of the Georges, at any 
rate. It is there practically as the pro- 
perty of the nation, intended for their 
benefit, and not for the personal use of 
the Sovereign. I suppose the First 
Commissioner of Works has it in view 
to throw it open in the evening, and 
that this electric-light installation will 
make it more convenient for the public 
to inspect the collection in the evening. 
I think the time has come when the 
Palace, to a certain extent, and the 
grounds more or less, might be thrown 
open to public inspection. Of course, it 
might be said that this is the personal 
residence of the Sovereign. Now, no one 
wishes at all to interfere with the 
amenity of Buckingham Palace or the 
grounds when it is really being used by 
the Sovereign. Take the case of Windsor 
Castle, which is closed to the public 
when the Sovereign is in residence. 
Whilst willing, of course, to safeguard 
every possible right of that sort, I do 
think we are entitled to ask, especially 
when you are coming forward-for extra- 
ordinary expenditure, if you are going 
to make provision for throwing open 
Buckingham Palace to public inspection, 
and especially those pictures which really 
were left to the nation by one of the 
Sovereigns in former times. I mention 
this matter of Buckingham Palace, but 
there are several other matters which 1 
will take up by themselves. 


Mr. BRIGG: With regard to the 
stables at Buckingham Palace, there are 
a number of people who come from the 
North who consider it one of the great 
treats of London to see Her Majesty’s 
horses; and when they see them they 
are very much more loyal than they were 
before. I am sure that additional facili- 
ties for seeing the horses would be very 
much appreciated. . 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The matter was suggested last 
year, and I think I pointed out to the 
Committee that it did not arise under 
this Vote, that it was not in my power 
to interfere with the Department of the 
Lord Chamberlain, or make any promise 
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without consulting him. For my own 
part I see that there are very consider- 
able objections to the opening of a 
palace which is in the occupation of Her 
Majesty. You can hardly put Bucking- 
ham Palace on the same footing as 
Hampton Court or Holyrood Palace, 
which is only occupied a short time in 
each year. Buckingham Palace is often 
occupied by Her Majesty, by members 
of her family, and by visitors of high 
rank who enjoy Her Majesty’s hospitality 
in this country. I cannot make repre- 
sentations to Her Majesty on a subject 
that does not appertain to my office at 
all. There is a distinct line to be drawn 
between the two kinds of palaces— 
between those occupied by Her Majesty 
and those not so occupied. I do not 
see my way to give the hon. Member 
for Lanarkshire an assurance such as he 
asks. There is no doubt that the Royal 
Mews do not come under the same 
category. As the hon. Member for 
Keighley has pointed out, on application 
to the proper authorities a visit is per- 
mitted. Rather than it should be 
supposed that I gave a promise even to 
consider the question of opening Buck- 
ingham Palace, I prefer that the Com- 
mittee should take a Division. 


{COMMONS} 
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‘Sovereign is concerned. 


‘sioner’s difficulty in the matter. 
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Mr. CALDWELL: I quite recog- 


nise the position in which we are placed. 
I have no doubt that so far as you 
personally can you will give the public 
the fullest benefit. At the same time, 
what we are asking for is that Bucking- 
ham Palace should be thrown open 
practically in the same way as Windsor 
Castle, which is also in the occupation 
of the Sovereign. We think we have 
very much greater reason for Bucking- 
ham Palace to be thrown open, because 
the Queen is not so long a resident in 
Buckingham Palace as at Windsor, and 
because the population that comes to 
London is greater than that which goes 
to Windsor. If there is to be any dis- 
tinction between the two Royal resi- 
dences it certainly is in favour of Buck- 
ingham Palace being thrown open to the 
public, as far as the portion of Windsor 
Castle not in the occupation of the 
These things 
are done on a wider scale there, of course, 
and I quite recognise the First Commis- 
It is in 
no spirit of disparagement of him that | 
move the reduction of the Vote. It is 
only by moving the reduction and taking 
a Division that these reforms are accom- 
plished. Therefore, I move the reduction 
of the Vote for Buckingham Palace by 
£100. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 110. 


AYES. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) | 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) | 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Billson, Alfred 

Burns, John 

Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Crombie, John William 


Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Kd. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 

| Lloyd-George, David 

| Logan, John William 
Macaleese, Daniel 


Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Roche, Hon. J. (East Kerry) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 





Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Gold, Charles 


| M‘Leod, John 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 


Holden, Sir Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 


First Commissioner of Works. 


M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) | 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 


Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) | 
O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) | 
O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) | 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) | 
Oldroyd, Mark | 


Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 


Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
3rigg. 































Aird, John 

Allsopp, Hon. George 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G.W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, F. Tress (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H. (Brist’]) 
Bethell, Commander 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Cornwallis, F. Stanley W. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks ) 
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NOES. 


Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Gunter, Colonel 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Jessel, Captain H. Merton 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (L’pool.) 
Lowther, Rt. Hon. J. (Kent) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 


| 


Nicholson, William Graham 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Penrose-FitzGerald, Sir Robt. 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. Thomson 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Round, James 

Russell,Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Verney, Hn. Richard Greville 








Davenport, W. Bromley- Macartney, W. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flower, Ernest 

Fowler, Rt.Hn.SirH.(Wol’tn.) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 


Morton, A. H. 





Vote agreed to. 


ROYAL PARKS AND PLEASURE 
GARDENS. 


4, On a Vote that £77,000 be granted 
to complete the sum for Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens— 


Mr. J. CALDWELL: I beg to ce!l 
attention to the items in the Estimate in 
respect of Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, 
Regent’s Park, and a number of other 
parks in London. The items are very 
considerable. In every instance the ex- 
penses are provided for out of the 
Imperial funds, but in the provinces they 
are provided out of local funds. Take 
the case of Hyde Park. Not only is 
Hyde Park given for the benefit of the 





Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M'Iver, Sir Lewis 

Marks, Henry H. 

Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Monk, Charles James 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) 


Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 


G. Ellison Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (1. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, Geo. (Stockport) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Young,Commander(Berks. ,E.) 
Younger, William 
A. (Deptford) 
TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





residents of the Metropolis, without 
charge to Londoners for maintenance 
expenses, but I see that in regard to 
St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, and the 
Green Park, the annual cost for keeping 
them in order alone amounts to £37,670. 
I venture to submit that the best thing 
that London could do would be to keep 
these parks in order at the expense of 
London. I do not see why, in matters 
of this kind, we in the provinces should 
contribute towards keeping up what is 
really a public park for the benefit of 
London. By keeping Hyde Park in an 
ornamental condition we increase the 
value of the property around the park, 
the whole of the buildings fronting the 
park benefiting in a material degree, 
while at the same time, London derives 
the benefit of an increased taxable 
revenue in consequence of these parks 
being kept up by the nation in this 
ornamental way. I know it has been said 
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that people from the provinces come 
to London and get the benefit of the 
parks, but then the people who go from 
London into the provinces, get the bene- 
fit of the provincial parks, and the people 
of this country who go over to Paris get 
the benefit of the parks over there, 
though they are not charged for it. 
Everyone knows that these parks are 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
London, and not of those visiting it, and 
Londoners get the additional benefit of 
increased taxable revenue derived from 
keeping the parks in an ornamental con- 
dition, for everybody knows that a house 
which faces Hyde Park or the Green 
Park is one which you can get three 
times more for than if it were in an 
adjoining street. Of course, the Com- 
mittee knows that many years ago we 
had all the London parks on the Im- 
perial Estimates. Some, however, were 
ultimately cut off, and Battersea Park 
and other parks were kept up by the 
county councils. Well, I cannot under- 
stand why, if Battersea Park, situate as 
it is such a very short distance from 
London, is kept up by the London County 
Council, Hyde Park should not be kept 
up by the London local authorities in 
the same manner. 
an Imperial character to 


with regard 


these parks, and that is all the more| 


treason why they should be kept by 
the local bodies. It is not the people 
from the provinces who reap the benefit 
of making London attractive, it is the 
hotel-keepers and shop-keepers. Yet you 
call upon the people in the provinces 
to contribute towards the cost! I think 
it is most unreasonable that these items 
should be put on the Imperial gg evap 
and therefore I feel it is my duty to 

make a protest whenever these items 
come before the Committee. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | 
Regis): The hon. Member opposite has 
renewed this year what I consider to be 
a protest against the participation of 
Scotland in the maintenance of the parks. 
Has the hon. Member ever asked him- 
self how those parks came to be there? 
It should be remembered that for their 
use we are indebted to the good sense, 
the generosity, and the kindly feeling of 
the Sovereign, and that if they are now 
Mr. Caldwell. 
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enjoyed by the people of London as well 
as by the people of England generally, 
and of Scotland whenever they come to 
London, it is because the Sovereign has 
placed them at the disposal of the Metro- 
polis. Now, Sir, it would appear that 
London is in serious danger of being 
eclipsed by Glasgow, and I can imagine 
that, in the course of a few years, instead 
of a stream of people going to London, 





they will be going to Glasgow. I think, 
therefore, that, after all, London is 


entitled to a little consideration at the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
hon. Member apparently forgets, while 
he is proud of being a Scotchman, that 
there are some advantages attendant 
upon the claim of being an Englishman. 
But while there are advantages—and 
there are advantages in being in the 
Metropolis—there are numerous duties, 
‘and one of those duties is the maintenance 
of the parks. That is an Imperial duty. 
Of course, there are certain important 
metropolitan duties disconnected with 
the management of the affairs of State 
which obviously must remain as they are, 
and cannot be transferred to Glasgow— 
as the hon. Member has suggested—and, 
consequently, they should be paid for out 
of the Imperial funds. Now, Sir, I pro- 
pose to make one or two remarks on the 
parks. In the first place, I would con- 
|gratulate the First Commissioner on the 
attention he has paid to his duties. He 
has paid more attention than many of 
his predecessors to what I may call small 
details. . For instance, I observe that 
opposite Buckingham Palace he has cut 
off a corner, and a very dangerous corner 
it was as it originally existed, because the 
traffic coming from Victoria could not 
|see the traffic coming the other way. I 
| think the cutting off “of that corner is an 
‘extremely good thing. The only remark 
'I wish to make is that the right hon. 
/Gentleman has not cut off quite enough, 
‘and I hope he will see his way to cut ‘off 
more of that corner another time. Rotten 
Row, also, I think, has been improved, 
but that, too, has not been improved 
| enough. The hon. Member must remem- 
ber that Rotten Row is a very important 
place for the health of Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. At present 
it is very dangerous. The road is s0 
made that a shower of rain washes off 
the top layer of sand, so that it is 
difficult then to avoid the bricks and 
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obstacles underneath, upon which a horse 
is apt to stumble. The only consolation 
I feel in regard to this deplorable state 
of the Row is that once a First Commis- 
sioner came to grief over one of his own 
bricks. I think the whole method of 
arranging the road in the Row is radically 
defective. If you are to have bricks 
they should be kept much more even, and 
in such a way that they would not kick 
up and form a series of obstacles when 
the rain comes. I confess I am not road- 
maker enough to suggest another method 
of making the road, but I am thoroughly 
convinced that the present method is not 
a good one. Then the other roads in 
the park, I am bound to say, are not 
kept according to the principles of the 
great McAdam, but rather of the Roman 
preetors, who made not roads, but pave- 
ments, all over Europe. It is partly to 
that fact that I attribute the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The McAdam road is 
one of the greatest endowments of this 
country, and it is due to a Scotchman—I 
hope the hon. Member opposite will re- 
member that. In the time of McAdam 
the roads were made anyhow—or nohow. 
McAdam taught the true principle of 
making a road, layer by layer, with small 
stones, and at the beginning of this cen- 
tury the roads had so much improved 
that we had the finest roads in Europe. 
But now, in consequence of the advent 
of the brutal steam roller, and the hurry 
of First Commissioners and other per- 
sons, this method has been neglected, and 
roads are made by putting down about 
18 inches of granite stone and crushing 
it into a paste with an immense roller. 
There is no elasticity about such a road 
as that; it is a mere crust of granite 
pavement. In order to conceal this they 
put a little sand over it—perhaps, three 
or four inches—but when the rain washes 
it off you have an absolutely blue pave- 
ment—not a macadamised pavement at 
all, but a blue pavement of hard granite. 
The contrast between the roads in Hyde 
Park and those in Battersea Park, which 
is managed by the London County Coun- 
cil, is something quite remarkable, and 
very little to the credit of successive First 
Commissioners of Works. I really do 
think that, whatever may be the case in 
the Vestries, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to set them a good example with 
regard to the roads in Hyde Park. There 
was, some time ago, a little improvement, 
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but they have now got worse again. I 
was riding on them this morning, and 
they looked to me in a very bad state. 
They are not really macadamised roads, 
but blue granite pavements, which I very 
much object to. So much for the roads ; 
now one word as to Rotten Row and Ken- 
sington Gardens. At the present time 
Rotten Row isadangerous place, because, 
if your horse gets away from you, it is 
almost impossible to pull up exactly at 
the proper place. What, I think, is 
required is an extension of Rotten Row 
through Kensington Gardens. Kensing- 
ton Gardens is a place for children and 
nursemaids, but the avenue, which is 
pretty well in a straight line with the 
Row, is never occupied either by nurse- 
maids or by children, or by anybody else, 
and, consequently, invites such an exten- 
sion of Rotten Row as I suggest. I have 
spoken to a great many persons who 
frequent Rotten Row, and they have all 
been convinced of the desirability of 
making such an extension as I propose. 
I believe I am right in saying that 20 or 
30 years ago riders in Rotten Row were 
allowed to ride on the grass at this very 
place, but for some reason or other the 
privilege was taken away. I do think 
the time has come when an extension of 
Rotten Row might be made, at any rate, 
about half a mile towards Kensington 
Palace. It would not interfere in the 
least with the flower garden or the walks 
where the people are found, and it would 
be an enormous boon to those who ride, 
as well as a source of safety. Well, now, 
Sir, I have only one other point. I 
notice that among the appropriations in 
aid there is a sum of £320 as fees for 
venison. What are these fees? Are 
they the survival of the unfittest in the 
form of taxation? And who pays them? 
And can they not be put an end to? I 
think they are somewhat discreditable. 
I do not, of course, attach much import- 
ance to the fees, but to the other matters 
I think some importance is to be 
attached, especially to the Row and the 
extension towards the west. 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): 
Whatever may be the reason for the 
state of the roads of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn has just spoken, it is 
perfectly true that the roads in Hyde 
Park are not so good as the roads used 
for similar purposes in parks kept by the 
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London County Council. As one who 
takes great interest in the maintenance 
of the roads of the London County Coun- 
cil, I venture to make one or two sug- 
gestions to the First Commissioner as to 
why it is that the roads are not so good 
as they ought to be. First, I think the 
stones are too large. Mr. McAdam laid 
it down that macadamised roads, when 
made of granite stones, should not be 
more than 1} inches thick. I venture to 
say that some of the stones are 2} inches, 
and in some cases a bit larger. So much 
for the stones. Secondly, I think, also, 
there is not sufficient attention paid to 
the roller. A light roller of from four to 
five tons ought to be used when you put 
down the first layer of stones, and then, 
when the road has solidly compacted with 
its top dressing, you can put your 8 or 
10 or 12 ton roller upon it. By using 
smaller stones and a light roller first in 
Battersea Park, roads there are much 
better than in the Royal Parks. Then, 
again, the London County Council adopt 
the sensible practice of making the roads 
as at the time when Napoleon I. insisted 
that the great military roads should be 
made. The system he laid down was 
that the roads should be made between 
the month of November and the begin- 
ning of March. The climatic conditions 
of those three months lend themselves to 
the solidifying of the roads in the best 
possible way. If the First Commissioner 
of Works will adopt those three sugges- 
tions he will find that criticism in this 
House will diminish and the roads will 
approximate towards the condition of the 
roads managed by the County Council. 
I come now to the proposed extension 
of Rotten Row. I am not an equestrian, 
and although I take a great interest in 
the Row from the purely mechanical 
point of view, I venture to say, Sir, that 
if the road is examined you will 
find that the hard core underneath 
the gravel needs to be taken up in many 
places, and smaller hard core put down. 
As a matter of fact a hard core 
is the sort of core to put under a cricket 
ground in order to get the water away, 
and it is utterly unsuited for horse pur- 
poses. The hard core in Battersea Park 
is considerably smaller and of the cha- 
racter I have stated. Now, Sir, I come 
from that to a point which I raised last 
year—namely, Hampton Court Palace. 


Mr. Burns. 
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Now, I take a great interest in this 
beautiful garden, and in everything that 
adds to its beauty and its attractiveness, 
and this is appreciated, not only by 
Londoners, but also by those who come 
from the provinces. I want to know why 
the Chief Commissioner has not got rid 
of the stable just inside the Hampton 
Court Palace gate—I do not mean the 
old stables with the beautiful red-tiled 
roof, but the modern addition round the 
corner, which is not at all in keeping 
with the beauty of the entrance. I 
want to know whether he has delimited 
at last the encroachment of that very 
pushing greengrocer who has a shop just 
in the wall. How he got there I do not 
know, and why he should be there I 
cannot understand, and the sooner he 
is got away the better it will be for 


everybody. That brings me to Kew 
Gardens. Now, I spent my Easter holi- 
days at Hampton Court and Kew 


Gardens, and at three or four other 
County Council open spaces, so I come 
fresh from them, and I want to know 
what the Chief Commissioner of Works 
is disposed to do for the earlier opening 
of these beautiful gardens. I raised this 
point last year, and it was not so sympa- 
thetically received as it ought to have 
been. But I am under the impression 
that the public generally are of the 
opinion that Kew Gardens, with safety 
to everybody, might be opened earlier 
in the day. Some time ago the First 
Commissioner consented, in answer to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Nottingham, 
to consider this question, and he practi- 
cally agreed to open them earlier. Now, 
I would suggest that there is no reason 
why at 12 or one o'clock in the day 
these gardens should be closed to the 
pleasure-seeker. I am convinced that 
many visitors from all parts of the world 
do not like to be kept out of these 
beautiful gardens, and I would again 
press upon the First Commissioner of 
Works for his sympathetic considera 
tion that Kew Gardens should be open 
at an earlier hour, more especially on 
Sundays, than one o’clock, and I believe 
two o'clock occasionally. If they are 
opened earlier, I am _ positively con- 
vinced, judging from what I heard at 
the gardens, and from what I observed 
on Easter Monday, when some 70,000 or 
80,000 people went through them, that 
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the concession would be highly appre- 
ciated. I asked some of the gardeners 
if they had observed any unpleasant dis- 
orderliness or any damage to the gardens, 
and they told me that there had been 
none. On the contrary, they said the 
people would enjoy such a boon, and 
they would like to come in_ sooner. 
Curiously enough, I ascertained that the 
only people who attempted to do any 
damage were those who are supposed to 
be experts and students, who know that 
by crushing a leaf on the eucalyptus tree 
they get the aroma on their fingers, and 
not the ordinary visitors, with whom a 
little knowledge is not a mischievous 
thing, for the latter persons behaved 
themselves in an exemplary manner. Why, 
there are never more than some 10 or 
15 students hidden away under the pro- 
fessors, and I would suggest that 
these beautiful gardens, which are 
so costly to maintain, and which 
give such widespread pleasure to 
everybody who goes into them, should 
be accessible to the public at an earlier 
hour than they are now. Now I come 
from Kew Gardens to Hyde Park. I am 
connected with a body which looks after 
what is universally known as Battersea 
Park in my own constituency. Now, in 
consequence of the great pressure that 
has been brought to bear upon our tennis 
courts, our cricket fields, our football 
grounds, our bowling greens, our horse 
and bicycling tracks and carriage drives, 
Battersea Park is beginning to show 
signs of becoming a congested district, 
and this is mainly due to the attractions 
of Battersea Park being so much appre- 
ciated by people from Kensington, Chel- 
sea, and the West End of London. Well, 
we are glad to snatch you like brands 
from the burning and make you enjoy 
your short sojourn in Battersea Park. 
But there is, after all, a disadvantage in 
that, as our park is crowded mainly by 
people from the West End, and we do 
think that certain portions of Kensington 
Gardens and an unused tract of land 
right in the centre of Hyde Park might 
properly be laid out in tennis grounds, 
and in some cases I think some cricket 
pitches should be laid. There is a por- 
tion of Hyde Park right away in the 
centre, far away from the walks and the 
riders and the road, where cricket pitches 
might be advantageously placed. I do 
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not see why people who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paddington should be com- 
pelled to come over to Battersea Park 
and overcrowd it whilst in Kensington 
Gardens and Hyde Park there are pieces 
of ground which could with safety be 
devoted to such purposes. For instance, 
when the “A” and “B” Divisions of the 
police want to play a cricket match they 
have to come from Westminster, Chelsea, 
and Pimlico to Battersea Park, to the 
exclusion of night-shift gas stokers and 
other workmen, who, I am glad to say, 
are taking to play cricket instead of 
going to the “pub” or staying at the 
corner of the street. I think .these 
people who come to Battersea Park might 
very well be provided with a cricket 
ground in the centre of Hyde Park or 
Kensington Gardens. I should also be 
pleased to hear that Kew Gardens will 
be opened at an earlier hour, that that 
greengrocer will be removed, and the 
stable done away with. I am inclined 
not to ask for these cricket pitches this 
year, but I submit the suggestion to the 
sympathetic consideration of the First 
Commissioner. If cricket grounds were 
instituted they would be a great boon to 
many people in the districts I have 
named. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): Hon. Members must be perfectly 
aware that when the arrangement was 
made for the grant an agreement was 
made that all the Royal Parks were to 
be kept up by the nation. Now, Sir, 
no doubt from time to time further parks 
will be taken over, and why should one 
particular part be called upon to pay for 
these parks? We have taken over a 
vast number of parks in London, and I 
would allude to that park which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Battersea, if I 
may be allowed to say so, has so greatly 
increased and developed for the benefit 
of London at large. We all acknowledge, 
and I think everybody admits, that, 
whether we agree with the hon. Member 
for Battersea in politics or his policy on 
the County Council, through his efforts 
Battersea Park has been greatly im- 
proved. I believe there are no better 
made roads anywhere than in Battersea 
Park for bicycling, carriages and horses, 
cricket and other sports, and we thank 
the hon. Member for Battersea and the 
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County Council for the great and useful 
work they have done in that direction, 
and I would emphasise, with all humility, 
that as the County Council has shown the 
way how these tracks can be made, the 
First Commissioner of Works might also 
carry out some improvements in the 
Royal Parks under his jurisdiction. I 
do not agree with the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn with regard 
to the extension of Rotten Row. I can- 
not help thinking that Kensington Gar- 
dens, the only park for central London, 
would be destroyed by turning it 
into a riding place or laying cricket 
pitches. It is to the vast number 
of the younger population of London 
that these parks have great advan- 
tages, and I sincerely hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will not agree 
with the views of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, who is not probably in 
London as much as London Members 
are. I venture to think that any further 
extension of Rotten Row would meet with 
the strong disapproval of the population 
of West London, and I believe also of 
North-West London. 


Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edinburgh, 
K.): I so seldom experience any differ- 
ence of opinion from the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lanark on questions on this side 
of the House that I can hardly resist the 
almost unique sensation of expressing my 
dissent from the opinions and general 
principles connected with this matter 
that he has thought fit to express this 
afternoon. I think the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn hit the nail on the head 
when he said that there was such a 
thing as a metropolitan palace. I enjoy 
a sort of metropolitan sub-consciousness 
as being one of the representatives of 
that country which absorbed the southern 
part of the island several years ago. 
Therefore I may perhaps be in a posi- 
tion of prejudice, as compared with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid-Lanark. 
He cannot have in this House anything 
in the nature of a metropolitan con- 
sciousness, because even Glasgow, great 
though it is esteemed in many aspects 
by the people of Scotland, does not 
vecupy that peculiar position. Now, I 
do think that there is some validity in 
the metropolitan feeling. I think that 
London is a great joy and a great privi- 
lege to England in various relations, 
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not only politically and socially, but 
artistically and traditionally, and in 
various other capacities a journey to 
London from the provinces, even from 
the north of the Tweed, is regarded still 
as a more or less romantic and attractive 
undertaking. I say that it is perfectly 
fair and perfectly just that the provinces 
should give some contributions to the 
delights to which many of them look 
forward with a lifelong expectation, and 
remember with a lifelong retrospect. 
Now, Sir, if that is so, I do not follow my 
hon. Friend in complaining of the hard- 
ship that is placed upon the provinces in 
making these contributions for their 
happiness in various respects. My hon. 
Friend said that it was hard upon the 
provinces that they should have to pay 
for the support of London parks and 
London delights in general. I would 
suggest that this is not consistent with 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn; it is not consistent with 
the facts of the case. He is generally 
correct in his facts, and he has an 
immense store of them, and he is very 
valuable to the House on appropriate 
oceasions. But I think that in this con- 
nection he is really inaccurate, unusua!ly 
inaccurate, in this matter. Has he ever 
thought that there are more peopie in 
London than there are in Scotland, to 
say nothing of Glasgow, which is only a 
part of Scotland? There are more 
people in point of numbers in London 
than in Scotland, and in point of wealth 
I am afraid that it is impossible for us 
—even although our country north ef the 
Tweed includes Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh—to pretend to any- 
thing in the nature of equality with 
wealth in comparison with London. 
Consequently the taxation that London 
pays, and which will go in the direetion 
of supporting Royal Parks, must, a‘ all 
events, be much greater than the taxa- 
tion of Scotland. Accordingly, being 
myself a man who tries to squar2 his 
conduct with the requirements of fact 
and capacity, my humility is too great to 
admit of my joining my hon. Friend in 
making a complaint, which really has 
no foundation in actuality. I think he 
said that London rentals were raised by 
proximity to these parks. Well, that 
depends on the quarter of London that 
he has in his eye. I think if he goes 
along in the direction of Whitechapel or 
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Bethnal Green he will not find that the 
improper elevation of rents there is due 
to anything connected with Hyde Park, 
or even with the Green Park. I doubt 
myself if it be a fact that the rentals in 
Park Lane are really raised by the 
proximity of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, I can scarcely doubt that, if 
these open spaces had been absent, the 
rents there would have been as high as 
they are at the present moment. These 
zre not the considerations that raise the 
rents of houses in London; it is prox- 
imity to the Court and to the Houses of 
Parliament—it is being placed in the 
neighbourhood of fashionable _ society, 
that tends to raise the rents in the 
quarters to which he has made reference. 
Then he says that people are attracted 
London to engage in commercial 
undertakings by the chance of seeing 
Hyde Park, and the Green Park, and 
Kensington Gardens. I doubt very much, 
looking at it from a homely point of 
view, Whether any man is tempted to 
come to London because he is to have a 
view of Hyde Park. That is not my 
experience of human nature. Then my 
hon. Friend told us that Londoners have 
the privilege of going down to the pro- 
vinces and seeing provincial parks free, 
whereas provincials who come up to 
London to see the parks have to pay a 
certain small share of the taxation for the 
privilege of seeing London at their own 
expense. Well, I am not perfectly 
certain of my hon. Friend’s facts here 
either. I do not see the people from 
London streaming down to see Glasgow, 
some of them calling at Edinburgh, 
because it has historical and other 
associations to make it delightful for 
them to be there. But, if people do 
stream down to the provinces for the 
privilege of seeing their shows gratis, it 
is always to be recollected that the pro- 
vinces benefit by that influx of sightseers. 
I have no doubt that whatever stream of 
tourists - pass through Glasgow pass 
through it for Glasgow’s good. Without 
dwelling upon further aspects of the 
question that might be taken, I have 
only risen for the purpose of making it 
distinct that in my opinion the whole 
population beyond the Tweed has not 
that aversion to London being made a 
resort for the delight of the whole nation 
which seems to be shared by certain of 
its representatives. 


te 
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Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I will not attempt to follow the 
line taken by my honourable, learned, 
and witty Friend who has just sat down 
in his criticism of my hon. Friend behind 
me. I agree in the main with all that 
he has said. But, Sir, this question has 
been settled by this House and by Act of 
Parliament within the last dozen years, 
or rather more. The question came 
before Parliament again and again, and 
this subject has been discussed frequently 
during that time, when the whole cost 
of the London parks, including not only 
St. James’s Park, Hyde Park, and Ken- 
sington Gardens, but also Battersea, 
Victoria, Bethnal Green, and Chelsea 
Embankment Parks, were all put upon 
the Votes, and there was naturally a 
feeling of irritation on the part of those 
Members who were not Metropolitan 
Members, and whose constituencies had 
to support their own parks, against this 
wholesale relief of the London ratepayers 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and I 
joined with other hon. Members in pro- 
testing against this special relief. There 
was always a constitutional difficulty, 
namely, that when the Act for settling 
the Civil List was passed it was provided 
that the Royal Parks should be main- 
tained at the expense of the nation. 
Well, Sir, this was a question fought for 
again and again, and I can remember my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min, who was the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury at the time, stating that in his 
judgment—I think he gave figures in 
support of his coutention—-if a balance 
were struck between Imperial charges 
borne in London and local charges, the 
result would not be exactly what those 
who are attacking this Vote would wish. 
I was not convinced then of the accuracy 
of that fact, although my right hon. 
Friend explained it with his usual clear- 
ness. But, Sir, in the whirligig of events 
I happened to be placed in the position 
of my right hon. Friend as Secretary to 
the Treasury, and this afforded an oppor- 
tunity for my old friends to reopen the 
battle, and they gave me a very un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour listening to 
quotations from my former speeches 
about the Exchequer defraying the cost 
of the parks. Well, I made the best 
defence I could for the Treasury, but un- 
happily the Government were defeated 
in the Lobby. The House declared 
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itself dissatisfied in that way with the 
existing arrangement, feeling was 


aroused on the Vote, and both the re- 
presentatives of the London and the 
local authorities, and also the House 
itself, having regard to the position of 
Parliament and the Sovereign, felt it 
desirable that there should be a’ reason- 


able and final settlement of this 
question, during the present reign, 
with reference to the Royal Parks, 


and with reference to the London Parks. 
And, Sir, my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monmouthshire, who was then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
the settlement of that agreement, and 
the arrangement eventually come to was 
that the Royal parks, namely, Hyde Park, 
St. James’s Park, Regent’s Park, and the 
Green Park, should remain, as they 
always had been, under the control of a 
Minister of the Crown, that they should 
be paid for out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and that the local parks should be trans- 
ferred to the local authority under the 
London County Council. This was em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament, and the 
year after we went out of office it was 
carried into effect by our successors, and 
the rental of that is really the preamble 
of the whole thing? for it states— 


“that whereas the parks have hitherto been 
maintained at the cost of the Exchequer, it is 
now expedient that they should be maintained 
out of local rates.” 


These parks were transferred to the local 
authorities and the expense was put upon 
the rates, and the present arrangement 


substituted. I venture to submit to the 
House that that is a_ wisely-closed 
agreement, which it is not wise now 


to re-open. We have already heard many 
arguments on both sides, and the ques- 
tion was fully discussed in 1886 and 
1887 when this arrangement was come 
to the present plan was agreed to, which 
has since worked satisfactorily. I agree 
with every word spoken by the Member 
for Battersea as to the way in which the 
London County Council discharge their 
duty with regard to their parks, and I 
think the First Commissioner of Works 
may learn something from the manner 
in which the County Council has dis- 
charged that duty; not that I wish to 
reflect upon the First Commissioner, be- 
cause I think he has, to an extent which 
none of his predecessors have surpassed, 
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carried out the reform of the parks, and 
made better arrangements and conditions 
jn a manner which has been productive, 
to a great extent, of public advantage. 
I wish he could see his way clear to make 


‘a better road from Marlborough Gate to 


Storey’s Gate on the one hand, and 
Buckingham Gate on the other. I think 
what has been said in reference to the 
macadamised road is correct, and that is 
a difficulty which will always arise on 
account of the enormous traffic to 
Victoria Station, and some permanent 
road should be constructed there. I will 
not waste the time of the Committee, 
but I rose because, having been an actor 
in the settlement, I desired to call the 
attention of the House to the facts. There 
is one other matter to which I wish to 
‘all the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. He has done a 
great deal to Hyde Park and the other 
parks, but, in one respect, I think there 
has been a deficiency, and that. is the 
lighting, which is not what it ought to 
be. Good lighting is equivalent to addi- 
tional policemen in public parks, and I 
think Hyde Park ought to be lighted 
with the electric light. I am aware that 
there seems to be a prejudice in the 
West End of London against the electric 
light, and hon. Members will observe, 
when they reach a certain point in Picca- 
dilly, they pass from the brightness of 
the electric light into the dulness of gas 
at the line dividing the democratic parish 
of St. James’s from the aristocratic 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
I am not surprised at this, because it is 
an historical fact that the last square in 
London to introduce gas was Grosvenor 
Square, which was the last square in 
London lighted with oil lamps. Now, 
the West End appears to be the last 
place to be lighted with the electric 
light. The First Commissioner, who repre- 
sents the whole community, is safe from 
Vestry control, and I put it to him that 
if he would inaugurate the instahment of 
the electric light it would not only be 
a great convenience to the people using 
the park, but it would be of great assis- 
tance to the police in preserving order 
there, and prevent what takes place there 
in the later hours, which ought to be 
put down if it can possibly be done. 
That is the only suggestion I wish to 
make with reference to the parks. 
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Mr. J. WYNFORD PHILIPPS (Pem- 
broke): The right hon. Gentleman 
says the Act lays down that the 
National Exchequer should bear the 
cost of keeping up these parks. 
Well, now, Sir, I refuse to regard 
any settlement of that kind as a final 
settlement. It may have been a better 
state of things than existed before, but 
I want to know why, merely because an 
Act of Parliament has been passed once, 
it should be held to as a final settlement! 
Now, what I do protest against is this: 
as far as it is necessary to Vote money 
for keeping up Royal parks for the pur- 
poses of the Royal Family, I am perfectly 
willing to vote for grants of that sort, 
but in these cases before the House I am 
disposed to do nothing of the kind. The 
parks in London are Royal parks in no 
sense but the name. The fact is, they 
are parks kept up solely and entirely 
for the benefit of Londoners. They are 
Crown lands in the sense that the Forest 
of Dean is Crown land, and that is not 
what happens to Crown land in any other 
part of the United Kingdom except 
London. Here they are used, not for 
the benefit of the people who live on the 
Crown lands or near it, but for the 
benefit of the whole community. The 
Crown lands in the Forest of Dean and 
the minerals there are used for the 
purposes of the whole community, 
including the people of London, who gain 
by any profit which is made out of any 
Crown lands in the Forest of Dean. 
If a local community wants any part of 
the Crown lands for its own purposes it 
has to pay for it, and the money goes 
into the National Exchequer and is used 
for the benefit of everybody. If the 
Crown lands in provincial towns were 
used as the Crown lands in London are 
used, they would be given up free for 
the benefit of the people in the town. 
But the people in the provinces of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, when they 
want a recreation ground or park, have 
to pay for it, and fit it up for themselves. 
These people are poorer than the people 
cf Lendon, and yet they are taxed to 
provide pleasure grounds for the people 
of London. I do not consider that that 
is fair. My hon. and witty Friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh considers it 
fair, because there are more money and 
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more people in London than in Scotland, 
but I confess I cannot follow his process 
of reasoning. If he wishes his consti- 
tuency to pay for the upkeep of these 
parks he is welcome to that position, 
but I must protest, on behalf of my own 
constituency, against that view. My 
constituency is a poor constituency in 
Wales, and they ought not to be taxed 
to maintain these parks for the benefit 
of the people of London. It has been 
argued to-night that people who come 
from the provinces on holidays get the 
benefit of these parks. But I am con- 
vinced that Londoners go into the pro- 
vinces more than country people come 
to London, and they have the benefit of 
these parks and recreation grounds that 
are kept up in these country places by 
the local people at their own expense. 
That is not fair; and I maintain that 
London gets too great a benefit at the 
expense of the general taxpayer. As a 
protest I beg to move the reduction of 
these Estimates by £1,000. 


Amendment 
Division. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I must thank the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton for 
answering so thoroughly the questions 
put by the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lanark as to the desirability of 
maintaining the settlement with regard 
to the Royal Parks in London. The 
right hon. Gentleman has urged upon 
me the unsatisfactory condition of the 
read from Marlborough Gate to Buck- 
ingham Gate. That is a subject which 
has given my predecessors and myself a 
great deal of trouble. We have had, at 
different times, Departmental Com- 
mittees sitting to consider the condition 
of this road, and all the opinions we have 
received about it show that it is one of 
the most difficult roads in the world to 
maintain. It carries a larger amount of 
traffic than any road in any London 
park, and it is a serious question whether 
the time has not now come when we 
ought to maintain it with wood or 
some other materials than those now in 
use. The question was under considera- 
tion a year or two ago, but apart from 
the very considerable expense it would 
have entailed, and the reluctance of the 
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Treasury to face that expense, it was 
objected to by a large number of people 
who used the road. There is no doubt 
that something must be done in 
the future to improve this road. I 
assure the Committee that I am fully 
conversant with the desire of the public 
and of the House to see something done, 
and only last year it was decided that 
in future the road should be relaid three 
times instead of twice a year. With 
regard to the lighting of Hyde Park, I 
have endeavoured to do something, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton will look 
at the Estimates he will see that I have 
this year included a sum for the further 
lighting of the Park. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman says, “ Not enough.” I admit 
that it is not enough, but it shows that 
we are proceeding upon a policy of pro- 
viding better lighting in Hyde Park. I 
do not think Hyde Park should be lighted 
all over by gas lamps or electric light. 
We wish to stop those unfortunate scenes 
and occurrences of which we hear in the 
Press, but I would point out that, 
although light is a great preventive 
to disorderly scenes, much must depend 
on proper police precautions. I have 
adopted the policy of lighting those 
main thoroughfares which can be con- 
sidered short-cuts. I have very little 
sympathy with persons who, having to 
walk from Constitution Hill to the Marble 
Arch at certain hours of the night, wil- 
fully walk in unfrequented paths when 
they can use the well-lit pavement in Park 
Lane; but I have great sympathy with 
those who have to walk at night from 
Albert Gate to the Marble Arch, and 
cannot do so with safety. The hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn has asked me to 
light the paths in Hyde Park and Green 
Park with electric light rather than with 
gas. [Mr. Grsson Bowtzs: The main 
roads.] I thought the hon. Member was 
alluding to the side-paths. With regard 
to the main roads, I see little objection 
to that proposal except on the ground 
of expense. The question of lighting 
the footpaths has been carefully con- 
sidered, and those who have inquired into 
the matter have come to the conclusion 
that, whereas electric light is the best 
illuminant for open spaces or wide roads, 
it is not best for narrow footpaths. In 
lighting Hyde Park, from Albert Gate 
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to the Marble Arch, we have adopted the 


electric light in the open spaces, 
but on the side of the footpaths 
we have put gas lamps. If, here- 
after, we find it is desirable to have 


more electric light, we shall not hesitate 
to use it. In these matters I must cut my 
coat according to my cloth. I have to 
make my money go as far as possible, 
and, although I admit that the sum in 
the Estimates for lighting the parks this 
year is not so great as I should like it 
to be, I trust the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton will see 
that I am following in the path in which 
he is prepared to support me in the 
future. My hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn has asked me whether we 
cannot extend Rotten Row into Kensine- 
ton Gardens. As the hon. Member knows, 
this is a point which has been raised in 
other years, and it has not been over- 
looked ; but there are two or three difti- 
culties in the way. First of all, it would 
be an immensely expensive improvement. 
The Estimate for making a Rotten Row of 
the character the hon. Member desires is 
something like £3 a yard, and if the Row 
is extended by the distance he desires 
(something like 2,500 yards) we should 
have to ask Parliament for over £7,000. 
[Mr. Gisson Bowies: The extension I 


suggest is only a thousand yards.] 
Tf that is so it will cost 
£3,000, and £500 for annual main 
tenance. But there is another objec- 


tion, and that is that the proposed exten- 
sion will entirely alter the character and 
the privacy of Kensington Gardens, and, 
although I am ready to make any small 
improvement I can for riding in the 
existing Row, I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that the larger number of people 
who use the Gardens desire to main- 
tain them more or less in their 
present condition. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn also called my attention to 
the condition of the roads in Hyde Park, 
and compared them with the roads :n 
Battersea Park, and he further hinted 
that we should lay the roads in Hyde 
Park with flint rather than with granite. 
The great difficulty I see in adopting 
that suggestion is that it is admitted that 
flint will not carry the traffic that, granite 
will, and if the roads in Hyde Park, and 
especially the road near Marlborough 
Gate, cannot be maintained with granite 
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what will be their condition if laid with 
flint? It is a curious feature in road- 
making in London that generally the 
central section of it is laid with asphalte, 
but, if you take a ring outside that, it is 
laid with wood, and a further ring out- 
side that is laid with granite, and outside 
that, again, with flint, and every year 
asphalte is pushing wood, and wood is 
pushing granite, and granite is pushing 
flint further out. It would, therefore, be 
a step backwerds if we were to reinstate 
flint in a portion of a London thorough- 
fare which has to carry a_ very 
heavy amount of traffic. I regard 
the condition of the parks as gene- 
rally satisfactory, and I think every- 
one must admit that there has been an 
enormous improvement in their condi- 
tion during the past 10 or 12 years. The 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn has asked 
me about the opening of Roehampton 
Gate, in Richmond Park. For many years 
past attempts have been made to get this 
road opened, and we have at last suc- 
ceeded in doing so. The road was 
opened last week, or the week before. 
[Mr. Gipson Bow.Es: To the public?] To 
the public. It was opened on April Ist, 
and satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for the maintenance of the road. 
Thus a question which gave rise tomuch 
heartburning in the past has been 
amicably settled. The hon. Member for 
Battersea asked me with regard to the 
stables at Hampton Court Palace. Ihave 
always shared the hon. Member’s views 
with regard to the marring of the amenity 
and beauty of the approach to the Palace 
by the heaps of straw and manure near 
the main entrance. Fortunately, we have 
been able to make arrangements for the 
acquisition of some land behind the 
stables, and I have persuaded the War 
Office to assist me in the matter. The 
hon. Member will find in the Army Esti- 
mates provision for the purpose of 
transposing the front -of the stables 
and thus transferring the straw and 
manure to this land at the back. 
The stables will remain, but, in a 
few weeks’ or months’ time, the hon. 
Member will no longer see these unsightly 
things which have so offended his eye. 
With regard to the greengrocer’s shop, I 
am afraid I cannot give the hon. Member 
for Battersea quite so favourable an 
answer. The gentleman who occupies 
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that shop has a lease which cannot be 
broken for three or four years’ time. I 
am very anxious that the lease shouid 
terminate, and then I should feel justified 
in asking the Government to allow the 
Office of Works to be the tenant in 
future, so that the grievance may be 
removed. The hon. Member also asked 
me about the earlier opening of Kew 
Gardens. This question is one of some 
difficulty, and it has occupied my atten- 
tion for some time. I do not think there 
was ever any difference of opinion as to 
the desirability of opening Kew Gardens 
at an earlier hour, subject to two con- 
ditions. One of these conditions is that the 
public will take advantage of the earlier 
opening, and that the other would be 
safe, in the interests of science and of 
the students of Kew, to grant this exten- 
sion. Considering all the circumstances, 
I have decided to open the gardens on 
June Ist at 10 am., and to allow them 
to continue open at that hour for three 
months. If we find the public appreciate 
the earlier opening, and patronise the 
gardens to the extent that the promoters 
of the movement anticipate, the Office 
of Works will make the earlier opening 
arrangement—as far as the summer 
months go—permanent. With regarc 
to the Queen’s Cottage, that, as the hon. 
Member knows, has been handed over 
by Her Majesty for the enjoyment of the 
public. It is the intention of the Office 
of Works to open the Cottage as soon 
after the actual handing over by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department as we 
can make the necessary arrangements. I 
may also mention that it is the intention 
of the Office of Works to preserve as far 
as possible the grounds in the condition 
in which we received them from Her 
Majesty. We will only open a path from 
Kew Gardens to the Cottage. The rest 
of the ground will remain very much in 
its present beautiful condition, and will 
not be cut up unnecessarily into walks, 
so that the ground will still form, as 
it does now, one of the most beautiful 


bits of wild country in proximity to 


London, and will be, as it has been, a 


great sanctuary of bird life. 
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*Mr. BURNS : I do not intend to stand 
between the House and the Division, 
but after the generous way in which 
the First Commissioner of Works 
has responded to the requests and de- 
mands of the House with regard to Kew 
Gardens, I think we should fail in our 
sense of duty if we did not recognise the 
handsome way in which the right, hon. 
Gentleman has treated the Kew Gagflens 
question. I only rise, first, to say that 
much, and, secondly, to ask him whether 
the new conditions as to early opening 
are to apply to the entrance to the 
Cottage Grounds and the other additions 
on the Ist of June. If he can make that 
concession he will cause Kew Gardens to 
be more highly appreciated. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 

WORKS: Yes, Sir, I certainly thought 
that when Kew Gardens were opened 
earlier that opening would apply also to 
the other portions I have mentioned, 
subject to the limitation I have already 
laid down. With regard to the actual 
amount of land to be appropriated I am 
not prepared at the present moment to 
give an answer, because the matter is 
under the consideration of a Depart- 
mental Committee, who are making the 
necessary arrangements with regard to 
it. 

Mr. WYNFORD PHILIPPS : It is not 
my intention, nor, as I understand, the 
intention of my hon. Friends who repre- 
sent the provincial districts and only 
desire a fair share of these grants, to 
trespass upon the time of the House. I 
only want to say that unless the hon. 
Gentleman can give us a more definite 
and satisfactory answer I shall take a 
Division against the whole Vote. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I hardly like to trouble the 
House again, as I have already answered 
questions on this Vote, and with regard 
to the question of financial relations. 
Without meaning, therefore, to show any 
discourtesy to the hon. Member for one 
moment, I trust he will allow the Debate 
to rest where it is. A most admirable 
answer on this question has been given 
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by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton, with every word of 
which I agree, and I certainly do not 
intend to trouble the Committee with 
any further remarks on the subject. 


Mr. CALDWELL: There is an 
item in the Vote for attendance at 
the cloak-room and the North Gallery 
at the rate of 9s. 4d. a week. [I 
do not find any appropriation made of 
the fee which is credited in respect of that 
item, and I want to know, therefore, 
where those fees go to. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will be able to tell 
us. Another point is as to the pay- 
ments for evening lectures to young 
gardeners, amounting to £100. I would 
like to know how many young gardeners 
are attending these evening lectures, 
whether they are efficiently carried on, 
and to what extent they are being taken 
advantage of; because an Estimate 
of £100 is given here, and I wish 
to know whether any actual benefit 
is being derived from it. Then there is 
another matter, an item for Metropolitan 
police constables, with occasional help, 
etc., £313. Perhaps upon that point 
also the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to explain, for this seems to be a 
very large sum, for what arrangements 
the charge is made, whether the whole 
of the services of the pc!ice are required 
for this purpose, and how many of them 
are employed. 

*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: As to the point which the 
hon. Member raises with regard to the 
item for women attending at the cloak 
rooms and the North Gallery, I may say 
that, so far as I know, they are at work 
only an hour or two each afternoon, and 
are not supposed to do all day duty. 
The next item mentioned is for payment 
for evening lectures to young gardeners. 
If the hon. Member will look at the note 
appended to the Estimates, he will see 
that these lectures are delivered at Kew. 
I am afraid I cannot state exactly the 
number of young gardeners who do 
attend, but I know that the lectures are 
given by a competent lecturer. The 
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third question which the hon. Mem- 
ber asks is with regard to the amount 
police 
It is an arrangement made between the 
Office of Works and the police, and the 
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sum given in our Estimates is taken from 
the accounts presented to us by the 


The Committee divided on the Vote: 
Ayes 161; Noes 39. 
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5. On the Vote for £22,000 for the 
Houses of Parliament Buildings, 


Mr. LEWIS: With regard to item A, 
“New works, alterations, and additions,” 
I wish to ask a question of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. Two or three years 
ago the money was voted for this pur- 
pose, but, apparently, all the work has 
not been done, and I wish to have an 
explanation from the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to why work sanctioned by the 
House, and for which money was voted, 
has not been carried out. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 

WORKS: The hon. Member is alluding 
no doubt to the items in italics. I 
cannot state exactly now why the work 
has not been completed, but I believe 
the item covers the whole of the work. 
Some of the work has been done, and I 
hope the whole of it will be completed. 
I cannot now tell the hon. Gentleman 
why the alteration with regard to the 
Tea Room was not carried out, but if 
he will ask me a question in the ordinary 
way I will give him the information he 
desires to have. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: There are 
one or two other items that I 
should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman about. The first is with 
regard to the Estimate for a room in 
the basement for the sale of Parliamen- 
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tary Papers. Now, there are no Parlia- 


mentary Papers to be got there, except | 
such as can be got at the Vote Office.) Smoking Room. Then there is another 
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If you go for Parliamentary Papers to 
the basement office, you have to wait 
for them, unless they are such Parliamen- 
tary Papers as you can get without going 
to the basement in the Vote Office; and 
I should say, therefore, that this down 
stairs office is wholly unnecessary, for it 
fulfils practically no purpose. I am 
reluctant to call attention to this item, 
because I believe the deserving old person 
in charge of the office probably gets a 
salary, but I think the office is wholly 
unnecessary, and I trust it will not be 
maintained for this purpose. If there 
were Parliamentary Papers there which 
one could not get elsewhere it would be 
a great advantage, but at present we 
cannot get any Parliamentary Papers 
there, except those which are absolutely 
current, and which you can get in the 
Vote Office. You cannot get any other 
papers, except by giving notice and wait- 
ing a day or two for them. That is so: 
I have experienced it again and again. 
I have gone downstairs for Parliamentary 
Papers of a year or two since; but I 
found they did not stock those Parlia- 
mentary Papers, and they could not be 
got. Therefore I say there is no advan- 
tage in keeping up this office. Another 
matter, to which I have already called 
attention, is the interruption to the Gal- 
lery which gives Members of this House 
access to the Smoking Room by a pro 
jection into the Gallery itself of the wire 
screen, which is about 12 feet square. 
Now that we have given up a large 
amount of extra space to the Dining 
Department, there is no reason why this 
screen should not be accommodated else- 
where, and the Gallery reserved for the 
purpose of giving Members access to the 
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matter as to which I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a question, 
and that is as to the librarian’s house 
in the House of Lords. I wish to know 
what is proposed to be done with regard 
to it. 


*Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give us a little information 
about the frescoes in the Central Hall. 
I congratulated him on a former occa- 
sion on being the First Commissioner of 
Works to fill up, or to give hope that 
he would fill up, those three very awk- 
ward spaces in the outer Lobby, along- 
side the very beautiful mosaic of St. 
George, by the President of the Royal 
Academy ; and I hope he will be able 
to tell us that this is only an instalment 
of further Votes to be taken from year 
to year until these spaces are filled up. 
I should also like to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether a further extension of 
the decoration is to be made by the 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
E. Poynter, and whether he has pre- 
pared a design which will give an oppor- 
tunity to the mosaic workers to complete 
these three panela Then, going on to 
another point, I should like to ask for 
some information as to what is here 
called by an awkward phrase “repairing 
frescoes.” I have never before heard of 
“repairing” frescoes, and I think “re- 
storing” would be a more convenient 
phrase. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether by this item 
is implied a continuation of the very 
admirable services rendered by Professor 
Church, who has been carrying on a 
series of operations on the frescoes, which 
has relieved them from a great deal of 
dirt and dust, and has put them into 
a very much better condition than they 
were in before. I would also ask whether 
Professor Church has carried out these 
excellent operations entirely free of cost. 
I believe he has taken nothing, and that 
this item of £100 is merely the actyal 
cost of the manual labour, and of the 
material which he has used. I should 
further like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he will lay on the Table 
of the House a Report, as he did last year 
and the year before, containing an 
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account by Professor Church of the opera- 
tions he has been carrying on. I should 
like to ask another question which is 
germane to this. Upstairs, in one of the 
Committee Rooms, there is a very large 
picture by Sir J. Watts, the Royal Acade- 
mician, which was painted, I believe, 
for the competition for the decoration of 
the House of Commons. That picture is 
now in a very bad state, and wants var- 
nishing and generally renovating. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman, who casts 
a sympathetic eye round this House with 
a view to improving it in various respects, 
will take a look at this picture, and see 
whether something cannot be done to 
restore it. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I wish to refer to the 
question raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Flint Boroughs, with 
regard to the money voted for telegrapl 
instruments for the House of Commons 
Dining Room and Library. Now, I take 
some interest in this matter, because 
when I first entered this House there 
was no telegraph in any part of the 
House at all. At last something was 
done, and I think we have reason to 
be grateful for what has been done, but 
a little more is required. I understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
reason for the delay in putting instru- 
ments in the Dining Room is that objec- 
tions have been raised on the part of 
some hon. Members, but I see no reason 
why they should not be put in the Dining 
Room, and I think hon. Members should 
have an opportunity of making their 
choice. And I will go further. I do not 
think this House is at all adequately 
supplied with intelligence with regard to 
its own proceedings, and still more with 
regard to the proceedings in another 
place. I will give a very remarkable in- 
stance of this, which is in the knowledge 
of every Member of this House. Quite 
at a moment of supreme importance 
as to foreign affairs, a statement, 
for reasons good or bad, was not 
given by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in this House. I understand that 
the reason was that he was unable to 
communicate with the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and was therefore unable to make 
any communication to this House. 
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Simultaneously with the withholding of 
this information from the House of Com- 
mons, and almost at the very same 
moment, a statement of a very important 
character was made in the House of 
Lords. All Members of this House were 
in a state of considerable anxiety—jus- 
tifiable anxiety—as to the state of foreign 
affairs at this particular time. I did not 
happen to be in the House of Lords in 
the limited and inconvenient space 
allotted to Members of this House at the 
moment when the statement I have 
referred to was made, because, as the 
statement was not made in this House 
when asked for, I concluded that it 
would not be made elsewhere. The 
result was that I was unable to find a 
Member of this House who had any idea 
whatever as to what was the nature of 
the statement made in another place, 
and that I consider to be a state of 
ignorance in which I do not think that 
Members of this House ought to be left 
with regard to a matter of such supreme 
and urgent importance. It reminds me 
of an anecdote which was current during 
the last Parliament—namely, that when 
the late Government was defeated. the 
one person who was not aware of that 
was the nobleman who was at the head 
of the Government. The Members of 
this House were in much thesame position 
on the occasion to which I have alluded. 
Woe were left in a state of utter ignorance 
on a subject of the utmost importance, 
and upon which we felt the greatest 
anxiety. I suggest, Sir, to the Commis 
sioner of Works. that this is a deplorable 
state of things. In fact, I think it is 
nothing short of scandalous that the 
Members of this House should not be 
able to obtain something like an accurate 
summary of so important a statement 
made during a national crisis in another 
place. The First Commissioner of 
Works may very fairly ask me what 
remedy I would suggest. My remedy 
is a very simple one. There is, I 
understand, a summary published by 
one of the Press agencies from hour 
to hour of the proceedings of this 
House. I see no reason why that sum. 
mary should not be extended to the other 
House also, and placed in the Library 
and the Smoke Room, and some other 
department of this House, so that there 
should be afforded to Members an oppor. 
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tunity of obtaining information as to 

what is’ going on in another place. That 

information could be easily given, 

because, after all, the proceedings take 

place at such an early hour, and con- 

clude at such an early hour, that there 

would be plenty of time for Members to 

be made acquainted with them, and, if 

necessary, to comment upon them either 

at the adjournment or other convenient 

opportunity. I am going to wind up my 

remarks with a statement which may be 

rather startling to the Commissioner of 

Works. I am entirely opposed to the 

present hours of the House of Commons. 

I think that if the House met at 12, and 

went on till 6 or 7 in the evening, those 

hours would be quite sufficiently long. 

I think that if anybody not acquainted 

with our method of doing Parliamentary 

business—somebody from another planet 

—were to enter this House and find 
business men doing their most important 
business between the hours of 10 and 
12 midnight, he would look upon the 

English people as having lost their 
senses. But I am afraid that as long as 
this generation lasts these bad hours will 
exist. A good many Members lighten 
their labours by going home to their 
dinners and not returning. I do not 
myself belong to the fortunate class 
which is able to follow this most excel- 
lent principle, but I think it would be 
& great convenience to Members if, in 
the quietude of their homes, there 
were some means of knowing what was 
going on in the House of Commons. If 
that were so, they might either find it 
desirable to return to the House or to 
remain amidst the charms of domestic 
life, just as the information afforded 
them affected them. I understand that 
there is an excellent instrument: by which 
you can enjoy the advantages of the 
theatre, the concert hall, or even of 
Divine worship, without ever putting 
your foot inside those places or leaving 
the comforts of the domestic hearth. I 
would strongly suggest to the Commis 
sioner of Works that he should give 
facilities for the placing of such instru- 
ments in the House of Commons. Cer 
tainly it might be urged that the at- 
tendance of Members after dinner would 
be rather sparse, but, on the other hand, 
it might lead to much greater prompti- 
tude in the dispatch of business. 





Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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Mr. BRIGG: I should be glad if the 
First Commissioner would give us some 
information as to the Vote for £500 for 
the maintenance of horticultural works, 
on page 16, and also I should like some 
information as to an item on page 17— 
“pay of police engaged in watching and 
protecting the building from fire.” Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman will afford 
us some information as to what extra 
duties are performed by the police in 
watching and protecting the building 
from fire, or whether that duty is not 
an important part of the ordinary duties 
of the police staff. 


*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): Hon. Members who have 
spoken have referred to points concern- 
ing their own comfort ; but I wish to raise 
a point concerning the interests of the 
public outside, and I desire to ask the 
good offices of the right hon. Gentleman, 
or of the Government, in the extension of 
a privilege which, I think, is much appre 
ciated by the public—I mean the oppor- 
tunity of visiting this House at certain 
times. I put the matter in that way be- 
cause we have been told that, strange to 
say, neither the House nor the Govern- 
ment has any control over this great and 
important building. There has always 
been some degree of mystery as to the 
control, but I understand that the Lord 
Chamberlain is the authority. That 
being so, I imagine that the intervention 
of the Government would be quite suffi- 
cient to bring about the small change 
I venture to suggest. At present, if I 
am not mistaken, these Houses of Parlia- 
ment are open to the public only on 
Saturdays. My suggestion is that they 
should also be open on Bank Holidays, or 
on such of those holidays as the Houses 
do not happen to be sitting. We have 
thrown open the Tower of London, and 
I think most Members will agree 
that the greater the opportunities 
that are offered to ithe public of 
visiting places of public and historical 
interest, the more they are likely to keep 
away from other objectionable places. 
The only objection that I can see to my 
proposal being accepted is that it would 
involve the attendance of the police and 
some of the officials ; but I do not under- 
stand that the police have a holiday on 
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Bank Holiday. They are on duty some- 
where, if not on duty here, and, there- 
fore, that is an objection which has no 
weight. As to the attendance of the 
officials, that is a matter which presents 
but very little difficulty. This is a very 
costly building, and I should like the 
public to have, at least, this small return 
for the large amount of money they pay 
in keeping it up, and if the increased 
facilities for visiting here increase their 
interest in the legislation of the country 
that, I think, would be an advantage to 
the country. 


Cotone, GUNTER (York, W.R., Bark- 
ston Ash): Could not the right hon. 
Gentleman improve the Newspaper Room ? 
At present, in reality, we have no News- 
paper Room. It is simply a passage 
room through which Members pass back- 
wards and forwards into the Tea Room. 
Is it not possible for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to take into consideration the 
suggestion that it should not be a passage 
room, but that it should be on the other 
side of the Tea Room, or vice versd—Tea 
Room turned into Newspaper Room, and 
Newspaper Room turned into Tea Room. 
I venture to bring this subject before the 
right hon. Gentleman because we have 
not room to sit there in comfort without 
somebody running against us, and in a 
large and wealthy place like this I think 
the Newspaper Room should be at least 
comfortable, and a room to itself, not a 
mere passage. 


Mr LEWIS: I was just about 
to raise the question to which the 
hon. Gentleman has alluded, but in a 
slightly different form. I quite agree 
that the accommodation in the Newspaper 
Room is extremely unsatisfactory ; but 
there is another question in regard to 
the Newspaper Room, and that is the 
supply of newspapers. I am not quite 
certain whether I ought to raise it upon 
this Vote or not, but perhaps it would 
be a convenient, opportunity for doing so, 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS. anp 
MEANS: This Vote is simply for the 
construction of the building. ‘ 
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Mr. LEWIS: Then I will not pursue 
the subject any further, excepting to say 
that I hope that this question will receive 
the serious consideration of the Commis- 
sioner of Works. I shall not be here 
during the Report stage of this Vote, and 
therefore I shall be obliged to make a 
few remarks upon the proposed extension 
of telegraphic accommodation to the 
House of Commons Library at this stage. 
The telegraphic communication to the 
Library, which has already been provided, 
has been much appreciated by Members 
of this House, but I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to extend it still further 
by at least giving us a telegraphic in- 
strument in one of the rooms of the 
Library. My object is this: that we may 
have, at all events, one room in this 
building in which hon. Members may do 
their work quietly, and yet at the same 
time have some idea of what is going on 
in the House. The inconvenience which 
arises from the fact that hon. Members 
have work to do outside the House is 
very great, and it would be a great ad- 
vantage if the right hon. Gentleman were 
to enable us to do our work in comfort 
instead of stopping here, perhaps hour 
after hour, waiting for business or 
Motions which may come on in 10 
minutes, or in three or four hours, be 
eause it is well known that the House is 
in utter ignorance as to how long the 
business will last. By adopting my sug- 
gestion the right hon. Gentleman will 
enable us to do our business in the 
Library, while at the same time we shall 
have some idea of what is going on in the 
House. There is another point to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool alluded, 
and that is the desirability of having a 
telegraphic summary of Parliamentary 
news. That would be a very small con- 
cession on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but it would be one which 
would be much appreciated. Then there 
is another question—namely, the extra- 
ordinary condition, unique I believe in 
the whole of the civilised world, of the 
Kadies’ Gallery. I think it is high time 


that the grill should be removed. I hap- 
pened to be taking a number of people 
round the House one Saturday, and they 
wanted to know what the grill was for, 
and their exclamations of shame and 
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indignation, especially on the part of the 
ladies whom I was taking round, were 
sufficient to mark what I believe to be 
the general feelings of the country with 
regard to this matter. I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will give this matter 
his serious consideration, and that he 
will be able to see his way to removing 
what a great many ladies consider as a 
standing reproach to this House. 


Sm H. FOWLER: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
anything has been done, or is going to 
be done, with regard to the statue of 
Mr. Bright, which stood in the Outer 
Lobby. Notwithstanding the artistic 
merits of that statue, I think the general 
feeling of the House and of the country 
would be one of displeasure if some 
statue of Mr. Bright did not find a per- 
manent home in this House. This is an 
appropriate day for drawing attention to 
this matter, as, during the afternoon, a 
memorial has been unveiled of another 
distinguished Member of this House. 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): Might 
I make a suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman? I see that the House votes 
£1,080 for the maintenance of the Vic- 
toria Tower Gardens. All the Members 
of the House must know that in the 
summer months, and especially in the 
summer evenings, the condition of the 
Terrace is very much congested, and I 
think that anything which would tend to 
relieve that congestion would be greatly 
to the general advantage of Members. 
The suggestion I venture to make is that 
Members should have access to these Vic- 
toria Tower Gardens in the summer even- 
ings, after the gardens are closed to the 
public. To carry out this suggestion it 
only needs that a gate should be placed 
between the House of Lords wall and 
these Gardens in order to enable 
Members to resort to them. I think the 
opening of these Gardens for use by 
Members of this House would be wel- 
comed generally, and I believe it would 
be regarded as a very good thing, and I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will see 
his way to giving the access to them that 
I have suggested. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
press the right hon. Gentleman to bear 
in mind that the various suggestions 
which have been made are extra-Parlia- 
mentary. If he improves the Newspaper 
Room, and provides all the interesting 
papers—if he also makes provision for 
giving further telegraphic accommodation 
in the Library as to Members who are 
speaking and the subjects they are speak- 
ing upon—and if, in addition to this, he 
opens the Victoria Tower Gardens, the 
result will be that he will tempt Mem- 
bers from this House altogether. I sub- 
mit that the proper place for Members of 
Parliament, when in this building, is in 
this House, and I think it is contrary to 
policy to add to the allurements of Ter- 
races, Gardens, Newspaper Rooms, and the 
telegraphs, which are provided in and 
about the House. The consequences of 
Members being in the building and not 
in this chamber are very serious. I have 
experienced the results myself, for I have 
constantly been told by Members that if 
they had heard my arguments they 
would have voted differently. All these 
suggestions about extra allurements are 
so many additional temptations for 
Members not to be in this Chamber, 
and the effect of it will be that 
it will be a desert, and Members 
will be all over the building—on the Ter- 
race and in the Gardens—listening to the 
Debates through telephones, and not 
appreciating the arguments that are used, 
and then, when the Division bell rings, 
they will come in and vote practically on 
matters on which they have not heard 
the arguments. Instead, Sir, of increas- 
ing these allurements, I would do the con- 
trary. I would venture to suggest to the 
First Commissioner of Works that he 
should render everything outside this 
Chamber as repulsive and unalluring as 
possible. He should diminish the News- 
paper Room accommodation. He should 
stop the telegraphic summary of names 
which now goes on in the Smoke Room. 
He should sternly set his face against 
opening the Terrace ; he should put down 
the attractions, and certainly refuse to 
open the Gardens. His object should be 
to have all Members in this House who 
are in the building, so that they should 
listen to the arguments and weigh them, 
and when they vote, to do so on a 
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consideration of the arguments they have 
listened to. I do not think that any- 
thing should be done to add to the attrac- 
tiveness of any of the rooms or appur- 
tenances to this building. 


Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): There is 
a question I should like to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that is as to 
whether the supply of gas for this build- 
ing is by meter or by contract. I am 
not, of course, alluding to the kind of gas 
which is in the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but I am dealing with a prac- 
tical question. We must all congratu- 
late the First Commissioner on the steady 
and judicious extension of the electric 
lighting of this building; but I observe 
that, while the expenditure this year has 
to be increased by £600 for electric light- 
ing, the diminution in the cost of the 
gas is only to be £150. For a number 
of years attention has been directed to 
the excessive charge for the supply of oil 
lamps. That, it appears, is now to dis- 
appear from the Estimates; but it does 
seem extraordinary that, while the House 
only sits some 25 weeks, the expenditure 
for gas is something like £100 a week 
for the whole time that the House is 
sitting. It seems as though there were 
some necessity to inquire into that ex- 
penditure, just as there was into that of 
the oil lamps, because the cost is not 
diminishing in anything like the propor- 
tion by which the electric light is extend- 
ing. Although this is a minor matter, 
I commend these observations to the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: So far as the question 
of accommodation for Members is 
concerned, I am only too anxious to 
give that extension where possible. A 
question has been put to me with regard 
to the supply of Parliamentary Papers, 
but that subject does not come within 
the scope of my consideration. Then, my 
hon. Friend asked a question with regard 
to one of the wine bars. It is a small 
bar in the corridor which leads from the 
Library to the Smoking Room. My hon. 
Friend, I think, raised that question in 
the Vote on Account. Ihavemade some 
inquiry as to whether it would be desir- 
able to move this bar, but I find that 
the Committee attach great importance 
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to an easy supply of refreshment to the 
Members using the Dining Room; and 
there is this further objection, that it is 
almost impossible to find any other place 
where it can be put. I am afraid, there- 
fore, that I can do nothing in that direc- 
tion. The hon. Member also asked me 
with regard to the Librarian’s house. I 
do not know whether he has seen the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
the House of Lords Offices—that is a 
White Paper which has been presented to 
that House containing the whole of the 
information which he requires. I may 
remind my hon. Friend that when there 
was a vacancy in the post of Librarian we 
approached the House of Lords, and asked 
that House, when it appointed a Librarian, 
that he should not occupy an official resi- 
dence. I further made a request that, if 
their Lordships should see their way to do 
so, they would allow the accommoda- 
tion formerly occupied by the Librarian 
to be placed at the disposal of this House. 
It would have been possible to extend 
all the accommodation on the south side 
one or two rooms lower down—that is 
to say, that all the rooms of the 
Librarian’s house could be devoted 
to the House of Lords Library, and that 
then there could be a corresponding 
extension of the House of Commons pre- 
mises. Unfortunately, the House of 
Lords could not see their way to fall in 
with that suggestion, so far as regards 
the handing over of the Librarian’s accom- 
modation to the House of Commons; but 
I understand that they have decided that 
the Librarian is not to reside on the pre- 
mises—his accommodation is required for 
the purposes of the House of Lords. But 
my hon. Friend will find the whole of this 
carefully set out in the Report to which 
I have alluded, and which he can obtain, 
or which I will now hand to him. I will 
now turn to the question asked me by 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Aberdeenshire as to the vacant spaces in 
the Lobby. Two years ago the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean pointed out the desirability of fill- 
ing up these vacant spaces in the Lobby. 
Last year I obtained from the House the 
sum of £750 for the purpose of starting 
the work. I had intended to ask for 
another £1,000 this year—£600 for 
designs and £400 for the preparation of 
cartoons. I am sorry to say that the first 
cartoon was not finished in time for it 
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to come within the money voted for the 
service of last year, and that money has 
gone back to the Exchequer in the ordi- 
nary way ; and I shall, therefore, have to 
take some of the money which I had 
obtained for the preparation of the new 
cartoon for the payment for that cartoon. 
My hon. Friend may, however, rest 
assured that we have not lost sight of 
this matter, and that Sir Edward Poynter 
will prepare a second cartoon. It is only 
right and proper, I think, that he should 
be asked to prepare the designs for the 
remaining panels in the Central Hall, and 
I propose to approach the Treasury in 
due course as to the provision of the 
necessary funds. I was also asked a 
question with regard to the frescoes. [I 
do not know whether there is much dif- 
ference between the terms restoring and 
repairing, but, as far as the item goes to. 
which he alludes, the work has been most 
ably done by Professor Church ; and I 
endorse every word that has been said as 
to the public spirit of that gentleman in 
coming forward and offering his services 
in the way he did, and I am quite sure 
that the thanks of the Committee are due 
to him. The hon. Member for Mansfield 
asks me to consider the question as to 
whether the Houses of Parliament could 
not be opened to the public on Bank 
I 


Holidays as on Saturdays. am 
quite willing to see whether any- 
thing can be done in the direction 


desired by the hon. Member, but it is 
a matter for the Lord Great Chamberlain 
to decide. However, I will communicate 
with him on the subject, but I must 
remind the hon. Member who put the 
question that the House sometimes sits 
on Bank Holidays, especially on the 
August Bank Holiday, yet perhaps, in 
regard to the holidays when the House 
does not sit, something may be done 
Then the hon. and gallant Member 
for the Barkston Ash Division of York- 
shire called attention to the inadequacy 
of the accommodation in the Newspaper 
Room. The difficulty is that at the 
present moment every corner is occu- 
pied. However, if by any arrangement, 
such as putting the Tea Room on the 
other side, or any other feasible plan 
can be found, I shall certainly do my 
best to carry out the suggestion made 
to me. The hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool called my 





First Commissioner of Works. 
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attention to the inadequacy of the sup- 
plies of summaries of news in this House. 
Well, Sir, that can come on in Class 2. 
I am not responsible for the supply of 
literature and telegrams to the House, 
but only for the structure and 
repair of the Houses of Parliament. 
I would suggest to the hon. Member 
that he should bring it forward in 
Class 2, when he will have an 
opportunity of discussing it. He also 
called my attention to the desirability 
of establishing an electrophone by which 
hon. Members, by putting a penny in the 
slot, or in some other mamner, could find 
out at their homes what was going on 
here. I have had letters from com- 
panies asking to be allowed to fix up 
instruments in this Chamber, but I 
have felt it my duty to decline, because 
I think we ought not to allow the House 
of Commons to be made the medium 
for advertising. The hon. Member 
for Dundee has called my atten- 
tion to the money paid for the lighting 
of the House, and said that the 
gas consumed did not decrease to| 
the extent it should, seeing the in- | 
crease in the amount of electric light | 
used. I, myself, inquired into the) 
matter quite recently, and I found that | 
the reason that the gas has not decreased 
is on account of the amount used for | 
cooking. The amount of coal used, how- | 
ever, should be less. With reference to 
the question raised by hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite, regarding the statue of the late | 
Mr. Bright, the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for Wolverhampton would | 
remember the conditions under which | 
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it always was and has remained the pro- 
perty of the Committee. I can only say 
that if that Committee, or any other 
Committee, can see their way to securing 
a good statue of Mr. Bright, it would be 
perfectly easy to find a site for it, and 
I, on behalf of the Government, would 
only be too happy to welcome it into the 
Houses of Parliament and to find a suit- 
able site for it. I trust, Sir, that after 
the explanation I have given the Vote 
may be granted. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Sir, I can- 
not allow this Vote to close without 
calling attention to the revelations which 
the right hon. Gentleman has placed in 
my hands with regard to the question 
of the residence of the Librarian of the 
House of Lords. I received no copy of 
this Paper, and I think the Committee 
will be absolutely surprised when I tell 
them what has occurred in regard to the 
Librarian’s house. In October, 1897, 
the right hon. Gentleman himself very 
properly pointed out to the Committee 
of the House of Lords—I presume it was 
a Committee of the House of Lords, and 
perhaps that was the reason why the 
Paper was not distributed—he pointed 
out the desirability of giving up the 
practice of giving the Librarian of the 
House of Lords a house, and also the 
desirability of annexing that house to 
the House of Commons. In a letter to 
the Committee it was stated— 


that statue was provided and erected in| “Mr. Akers-Douglas remains of opinion that 
the Lobby of the Houses of Parliament, | the proposed rearrangement of rooms would 


When I took offi 3 | very materially contribute to the comfort of 
iets seid of ~— I Pl eed to carry out the House of Commons without detracting 
policy my predecessors, and found | from the accommodation available in their 


a site for that statue, which was placed | Lordships’ House.” 
in the Central Hall. However, hon. | 
Members, especially on the other side of |Thereupon the Committee of the House 





the House, came to the conclusion that | 
the statue was unsatisfactory, and | 
partook more of the character of 
an unfortunate caricature than a 
real representation of a great man. 
Under the circumstances I succeeded, 
after very great difficulty, in per- 
suading the Committee which pro- 
vided the statue to remove it. It never 


became the property of the Government P 


because I declined to take it over, and 





of Lords passed this Resolution— 


“The Committee are decidedly of opinion 
that they should adhere to the opinion 
expressed in Mr. Graham’s letter that no alter- 
ation made either now or hereafter would 
enable them to dispense with any Committee 
rooms, and that no extension of any accommo- 
dation required by the House of Commons 
could be hoped for in that direction; but in 
view of the objection taken the Committee are 
repared to abandon the proposal to continue 
the use of the Librarian’s house as an official 
residence.” 
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The House of Lords Committee said 
they cannot give up any Committee 
room, and they said the Librarian’s house 
could be spared. Now, mark what fol- 
lows. In view of the objection taken, 
the Committee are prepared to abandon 
the proposal to continue the Librarian’s 
house as an official residence, and they 
added it would therefore be unnecessary 
to ask for an estimate for putting it 
into repair as such. The Committee fur- 
ther state that they reserve for future 
consideration the question to what pur- 
pose the house can be most conveniently 
applied. They do not require the house 
for the Librarian, it is not of any use 
for Committee rooms, they turn the 
Librarian out, they will not give it to 
the House of Commons, and they do not 
know what to do with it themselves. 
That is not the right way to treat this 
House. I do not know who the Com- 
mittee were—their names are not men- 
tioned—but when this House approaches 
the House of Lords, and points out that 
the Librarian has no need of this House, 
it was not the proper way for the House 
of Lords Committee to turn round and 
say, “We shall turn the Librarian out; 
we thave no present use of the house 
ourselves, but we shall not give it to 
you.” Moreover, as a result of that 
‘decision the salary of the Librarian had to 
be increased from £800 to £1,000; so 
that we have to provide £200 a year 
more, in consequence of the Librarian 
giving up the house. But the House of 
Lords will not give it to us, although 
they do not know what to do with it 
themselves. I am a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but if I were sit- 
ting on the other side of the House, I 
should not hesitate to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 


*Si WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I am not a supporter 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and I 
should like to have more information 
on this matter. It will be in the recol- 
lection of Members of the last Parliament 
that a question was raised against the 
sum then given for the offices of the 
House of Lords, and an undertaking was 
given on that occasion that economy 
would be effected, as that establishment 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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was on a higher scale than the pro- 
portionate scale in the House of Com- 
mons. In connection with that matter, 
the question of official residences arose, 
and now it seems to be agreed 
that the distinguished gentleman, one 
of our most eminent scholars, the 
Librarian of the House of Lords, is to 
lose his house—he was sorry for it—and 
was to have compensation to the extent 
of £200 a year. Both the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords are 
agreed that this house is not wanted for 
the Librarian, and yet the country is 
to pay £200 a year more in order to 
place it at the disposal of the House of 
Lords, who undertook to effect economy 
in this matter. They do not want the 
house for the Librarian, they do not know 
what they want it for, but they will not 
allow the House of Commons to have it. 
That is entirely contrary to the whole 
understanding which was come to at the 
time when the issue was raised as to 
whether the establishment of the House of 
Lords was not unnecessarily expensive. 
This transaction appears to me to be a 
complete violation of that arrangement. 
We are asked now to vote £200, with- 
out getting further accommodation. It 
seems to me to be a most improper 
arrangement, and one entirely out of 
harmony with the agreement for regulat- 
ing the expenditure of the House of Lords 
offices. I hope the right hon. Gentle 
man will be able to give us a more satis 
factory explanation, or, at all events, 
postpone this part of the Vote until some 
better arrangement can be made. 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I hope the right hon. Gentle 
man will not think it necessary to post- 
pone the Vote on this particular point. 
The point he has raised can be raised far 
better on Class 2, which deals with the 
establishment in regard to the House of 
Lords. The Committee to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers had, by their 
recommendations, effected a very great 
saving to the Exchequer, especially in 
relation to the question of expenditure 
in connection with the office of Black 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I quite 
agree that savings were made on that 
understanding, but what I complain of 
is that this is a complete reversal of that 
understanding. So far from being a 
saving, it is an additional expense. 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS: I will not pursue the 
discussion further, except to repeat 
that if the right hon. Gentleman 
looks at the Report he will see that 
very large savings of several thousands a 
year were secured, which could be set off 
against this £200. However, with 
regard to another matter, may I point 
out, and it is only fair to say it, that these 
rooms by themselves would be absolutely 
of no use whatever to the House of 
Commons? They can only be of use 
for the purpose of exchange, supposing, 
for instance, the House of Lords would 
be prepared to give up the top Library 
which adioins the Dining Room of the 
House of Commons. I may point out 
to hon. Members, that if the House of 
Lords were to hand us over these rooms 
they would be of no use whatever, as 
Members could not get to them without 
going through the House of Lords. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I do not 
understand. I did gather from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement to the 
Committee that if these rooms were 
handed over to us we could make some 
good use of them. [The First Commis- 
sionER of Works: By exchange] I 
do not know what the right hon. Gentle 
man means by exchange. Is it that these 
rooms cannot be handed over to us with- 
out inconvenience to the House of Lords? 
If so, I think it should be understood 


that a better answer is expected. 
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*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS: May I suggest that, as this 
matter only came on by a side wind on 
this particular Vote, the Vote should be 
allowed, and I will hold back the Report 
stage so that the Question, if persisted 
in by hon. Members, can be discussed 
again. 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.): Would it be in order on 
Class 2, on the salary of the Librarian, to 
move to reduce the salary on the ground 
of the failure of the House of Lords to 
give additional accommodation to this 
House. 


*Toz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Certainly; it is open to any 
hon. Member to move the reduction of 
any salary. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: But my 
hon. Friend does not wish to take away 
£200 from the Librarian. He wishes to 
discuss the action of the House of Lords 
in the matter. 


Mr. LEWIS: Mr. Lowther, it is 
absolutely necessary for the House to 
say definitely what is its opinion with 
regard to this particular question. If 
this Vote be postponed it may be 
closured at the end of the Session. I 
know the House of Lords Vote has been 
closured two years in succession, and, 
therefore, this House may not have an 
opportunity of pressing this Question at 
a later stage. Under these circum- 
stances I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £200. 


House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 106. 


AYES. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 





Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) 
— Alfred 

owles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brigg, John sata 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Grilly, Daniel 
Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8.) 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Doogan, P. C. 
Duckworth, James 





Fowler,Rt.Hn.SirH. (Wolt’n.) 
Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Hazell, Walter 

Holden, Sir Angus 

Leng, Sir John 

Logan, John William 
Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
M‘Leod, John 

Maddison, Fred. 

O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Philipps, John Wynford 





Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Hy. J. (Yorks, W.R.) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYRBS— 
Mr. Herbert Lewis and Mr. 
McKenna. 


Ambrose, Wm. (Middlesex) 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,Rt.Hn. A.J.(Manch’r.) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W.(Leeds) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach,Rt. Hn.Sir M.H.(Brst’]) 
Beach, W. W. 3B. (Hants.) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bethell, Commander 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J.Austen (Worc.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Fred Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
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Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen,Rt.Hn.G.J.(S.Geo.’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, James 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jolliffe, Hon. F. George 
Kimber, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Iver, Sir Lewis 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 


Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | 








Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G.(Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O’Neill, Hon. Robt. Torrens. 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt.Hon. C. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W. F.D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Young, Commander (Berks,E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NoErs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Mr. Lowther, I see there is an increased 
expenditure for ventilation, and I should 
like to know from the right hon. Gentle- 
man if the ventilation of the Ladies’ 
Gallery, the Press Gallery, and the Re- 
porters’ Rooms is to be improved. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will give his 
attention to this matter, and that we 
shall get an assurance from him that it 
will be attended to. 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 

WORKS: I have already received com- 
plaints as to the ventilation of the Ladies’ 
Gallery, and have caused inquiries to be 
made as to them, and I will certainly 
extend that inquiry so far as the rooms 
assigned to the Reporters are concerned, 
though I am bound to say that this is 
the first time my attention has been 
called to this matter. 


Vote agreed to. 








6. Vote of £30,000 to defray charges 
for Miscellaneous Expenditure on County 
Courts in England and Sheriffs’ Houses 
in Scotland. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. On a Vote of £30,000 to complete 
the sum necessary to defray charges for 
expenditure in respect to Art and Science 
Buildings in Great Britain, 


Mr. LEWIS: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
decreases for this Vote for Science 
and Art buildings have been made 
in consequence of any instructions 


given by the Treasury to that effect, or 
whether they arise in the natural course 
of events. We are spending a great deal 
more money upon military and naval 
armaments at the present time than we 
have ever done before, and one does 
not like to see a Vote connected with 
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education being cut down. I observe 
some very important decreases on this 
Vote, and I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to give a short explanation 
as to how that has arisen. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The matter to which the 
hon. Member calls attention is that there 
has been a decrease on this Vote of 
£6,000 this year in some of the items, 
and he was very anxious that the Science 
and Art Department should not suffer 
when we are spending large sums on 
the Army and Navy. Let me remind 
him that we propose to spend a colossal 
sum on the Science and Art buildings at 
South Kensington, and that, I think, is 
in itself a reason why we should be care- 
ful of our ordinary expenditure. 


Vote agreed to. 


8. Vote of £19,000 to complete the 
sum necessary to defray charges for 
expenditure in respect of Diplomatic and 
Consular Buildings, and the maintenance 
of certain Cemeteries abroad. 


Vote agreed to. 


On a Vote for £14,571, to defray 
charges for maintaining certain Har- 
bours, Lighthouses, efc., under the Board 
of Trade, 


Mr. LEWIS: The rapidity with which 
these Votes have been passed has, I 
am afraid, prevented some hon. Friends of 
mine who are very deeply interested in 
this particular Vote from being here at 
this moment. It only illustrates what 
I have been saying, that it is necessary 
to have some means of communication 
between one part of the House and 
another. But my object in rising is to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the Vote for Holyhead Harbour. I do 
not know what Member of the Govern- 
ment is supposed to attend to this par- 
ticular Vote. I see the Secretary to the 
‘Treasury has come in; perhaps he may 
attend to it. Fortunately, Members of 
the Government have means of com- 
munication which the unfortunate private 
Members of this House do not possess. 
Sir, this is a question which has been 
raised over and over again in this House. 
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It is a question which has received con- 

siderable attention, I need not say in 

Holyhead itself, but it is one which 

relates to, and equally affects, the mari- 

time commerce of the whole of the 

coast of North Wales, the mari- 

time commerce between America and 

Liverpool—in fact, it is a question of the 

utmost importance to sailing ships when- 

ever they may pass this particular place. 

Holyhead Harbour is one which has been 

constructed at considerable expense. 

This country has spent, I believe, nearly 

£2,000,000 sterling upon it. The results 

have not been altogether commensurate 

with the expenditure, and the reason of 

that, Mr. Lowther, is that a number of 

rocks that could be very easily blown 
up have been left in the most important 
part of the harbour. The consequence 
is that when the wind blows from the 
south-west, or anywhere in that direc- 
tion, it is impossible for sailing vessels 
to beat up the harbour through the 
narrow channel into what is known as 
the inner harbour. That has from time 
to time caused a great number of 
casualties. At one time, I believe, there 
were four or five, or even six, vessels 
on a lee shore, because they were unable 
to make the inner harbour. When vessels 
are anchored in the outer portion of the 
harbour they are exposed very largely 
to the fury of the gale, and as a conse- 
quence, they may drag their anchors, as 
has happened over and over again, and 
be driven upon a lee shore. Now, by 
the expenditure of an amount which has 
been variously estimated, I believe, at 
from £100,000 to £250,000, these rocks, 
which are known as the Platters Rocks, 
might be blown up, and the harbour so 
very much enlarged that it might be 
really what it was originally intended to 
be, a harbour of refuge for the shipping 
of all the nations, worthy of its name. 
Even as it is, Holyhead harbour has been, 
as I consider, a priceless boon to the 
shipping community, and what I ask the 
Government to do is to act fairly in this 
matter, I will not say to Holyhead, but 
to those who own and sail sailing ships 
from whatever part of the world thev 
may come. Holyhead harbour has had 
vast uses in the past, and it would have 
very much greater uses in the future if it 
were enlarged in the direction I suggest. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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_paid a special visit to Holyhead some 
years ago, and the result of his visit 
was to give an impression that very 
_great changes were about to take place 
in Holyhead Harbour. I see the Civil 
_Lord of the Admiralty has just entered 
the House, and I need not say this 
is a question that interests the Admiralty 
as well as the mercantile community 
generally. Her Majesty’s vessels of war 
very often call at Holyhead, and it is 
most important that when they or 
any other steamers enter the harbour 
_they should be able to get there 
without having to pass through a number 
of sailing ships anchored in the outer 
harbour. When those vessels are umable 
to obtain access to the inner harbour 
the mail-boats and other ships that wish 
to get into the inner harbour have to 
thread their way through these ships at 
anchor, and when the weather is foggy 
that, of course, is a source of considerable 
danger to the mail-boats. That is 
another reason why the Platters Rocks 
should be blown up, and why the harbour 
should be converted from what is, in 
some respects, a dangerous harbour, into 
a perfectly safe harbour. If the Platters 
Rocks were blown away, then vessels 
would have no difficulty in beating up 
into the inner harbour. I speak with 
some knowledge of the place, having 
spent at least a week on a vessel wind- 
bound in the harbour, and I have a very 
vivid recollection of the difficulties to 
which the existing condition of the har- 
bour gives rise. I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has recently shown 
evidence of a strong desire to meet the 
wishes of the mercantile community in 
another respect, that if he decides to 
adopt the policy which has been accepted 
time after time by one Government or 
another—certainly by one Government— 
he will not fail in his reward, so far as 
appreciation is concerned, on the part of 
the shipping community. I regret that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Anglesea 
is not present. I am certain that if he 
had had the least idea that this question 
would be raised he would be in his place 
to-night, and in his absence I have ven- 
tured to say a few words upon it, because 
it is a question which relates not to 
Anglesea and to Holyhead alone, but is a 
very much wider and more general ques- 
tion than that. And having regard to 
the necessities of our maritime traffic, to 


Mr. Lewis. 
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our continually expanding trade and com- 
merce, and to the fact that we may be 
witnessing the same casualties over and 
over again repeated in the future as have, 
unfortunately, taken place in the past, I 
venture to appeal to the right. hon. 
Gentleman to give this matter his very 
serious attention. 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon): 
I also regret that the hon. Member for 
Anglesea did not happen to be here at the 
moment this Vote was called on, as I 
know that he would like to have 
spoken again on this subject, on which 
he has more than once spoken, before 
both the Committee and the House. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has, I think, very fully and clearly stated 
the views held by the hon. Member for 
Anglesea, and which he has more than 
once put before us. I have taken a con- 
siderable interest in this question of the 
rocks in the harbour, and I rayself paid 
a visit to Holyhead a year ago—I think 
it was a year ago, perhaps more—with a 
view of ascertaining for myself what the 
exact position of these rocks was, and 
what prospect there was of, at anything 
like reasonable expense, getting rid of 
what everybody will admit is an impedi- 
ment which it is desirable, if possible, to 
remove. And on the general question I 
confess that I am very much in sympathy 
with the hon. Member. It is quite clear 
that the Platters Rocks, standing up as 
they do in the centre, more or less, of the 
outer harbour, do, to a considerable ex- 
tent, decrease the area available as a har- 
bour of refuge for vessels in distress ; and 
I confess that if there were any strong 
arguments for their removal it would 
seem to me a wise thing, having expended 
so large a sum of money on the harbour, 
that we should endeavour to make it as 
valuable as possible. But, Sir, the cost 
of removing these rocks, as the hon. 
Member has said, would be a very large 
cost. It has been variously estimated, 
and I will take the figures that the hon. 
Gentleman has named—namely, from 
£100,000 to £250,000. I think at one 
time it was proposed, at an expenditure: 
of something like £30,000 or £40,000, to 
remove some portion of the rocks; but 
I fancy that if it were decided to do any- 
thing with them at all, it would be hardly 
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worth while entering upon so small an 
expenditure as £30,000, which could have 
very little result in the direction that the 
hon. Gentleman desires. It would 
deepen the water over the rocks, but no 
really satisfactory solution is to be ob- 
tained except, I think, by a rather more 
drastic treatment of the rocks than could 
be done for anything like the sum I have 
named. It seemed to me that, knowing 
how very large a sum of money it would 
cost, it was necessary we should be able 
to show the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that there would be corresponding results, 
As the hon. Gentleman has said, the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer at one 
time filled the office which I now hold, 
and he had this matter under his con- 
sideration, and, therefore, when I ap- 
proached him upon this subject I did not 
approach him on a subject upon which 
he was unfamiliar. He was familiar with 
the whole matter, and it was a great ad- 
vantage to me to be able to discuss this 
matter with a gentleman who filled the 
office I now hold. Well, Sir, I suppose 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are bound 
to look very narrowly at questions of ex- 
penditure, and he, very naturally, called 
upon me to show the reasons why this 
expenditure should be incurred, and he 
put to the Board of Trade certain ques- 
tions which bear very much on some of 
the statements made by the hon. Mem- 
ber. Now, as a matter of fact, although 
this question has been raised more than 
once in the House of Commons, and it 
has been raised down at Holyhead by one 
or two deputations, to which I have had 
the honour of listening, there have been 
no representations from what I should 
call the mercantile marine, as far as I 
know, to the Board of Trade. [Mr. J. H. 
Lewis: Oh! yes.] Well, then, I will say 
they must have been from very small 
bodies, and of no recent date. There 
has been no pressure from the shipowners 
themselves to make this very large ex- 
penditure. 


Mr. LEWIS: If I remember rightly, 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
made a representation some time ago. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, I think that was the case. 
I was speaking more of those bodies 
whieh represent shipowners. I do not 
think there have been any representations 
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from them. Now, Sir, one of the 
questions which was put to the Board of 
Trade by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was whether there was any instance of 
loss of life or ship attributable to 
the Platters Rocks, and after some 
amount of inquiry we had to reply to 
that, that the Department had no record 
of any such loss—any loss either of life 
or ship attributable to the presence of 
the Platters Rocks. Then another 
question was put: “Is the harbour of 
refuge now ever fully occupied by small 
craft during a gale?” And, upon in- 
quiry, we were obliged to reply that 50 
or 60 small vessels frequently occupied 
the area inside the Platters during a 
gale, and that one of the best holding 
grounds is fully utilised. Another ques- 
tion was, if facilities were afforded for 
the entrance of sailing vessels of 1,000 
tons and upwards into the harbour. Our 
information is. that large vessels do not 
desire to go inside at all; they do not 
go as a matter of fact. They are usually 
in the charge of pilots, and they very 
much prefer to lie in the roadstead, be- 
cause there it is so much more easy for 
them to get away quickly when they are 
able to get out of the harbour, and, there- 
fore, so far as they are concerned, they 
do not desire to go into the inner har- 
bour, inside the Platters Rocks. Another 
question was: “Can a steamer enter the 
harbour in safety in all weathers, and do 
large sailing vessels only find entrance 
difficult during westerly gales?” Our 
information is that there is no difficulty 
for steamers or sailing vessels, except 
during westerly gales, and that during 
westerly gales vessels can lie in safety 
in the sheltered roadstead outside the 
Platters Rocks. Now, Sir, these are the 
questions which were put to the Board 
of Trade by the Treasury before they 
decided as to the course they should 
pursue in connection with the applica- 
tion which was made, and these are the 
replies which we had to give ; and I think 
the hon. Gentleman will see that, so far 
as any great danger, so far as loss of 
ships, so far as loss of life are concerned, 
there is not a strong case for the removal 
of the Platters. Neither is there a strong 
case in regard to the sailing vessels which 
lie outside in preference to going inside, 
because they desire to get away easilv. 
After consideration of these various 
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points, I regret to say that we were 
obliged to abandon any hope of being 
able at the present to get the money 
which is necessary for the removal of 
these large rocks. There are, however, 
negotiations going on in connection with 
the whole question of the inner harbour, 
which may lead to some new works 
being undertaken—perhaps not to 
remove the Platters Rocks, but to some 
works being undertaken of an extensive 
character. Until these negotiations have 
proceeded further I am not able to make 
any statement on the subject. Although 
I sympathise with the hon. Member’s 
desire in regard to the Platters Rocks, I 
am afraid I cannot hold out to him any 
hope that their immediate removal is 
likely. 


Mr. LEWIS: I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the fulness of his 
reply. I feel satisfied that in course of 
time a sufficient amount of evidence will 
be given to the right hon. Gentleman to 
justify the Government in taking the 
course which I have ventured to recom- 
mend for their adoption. With regard to 
one or two of the reasons given by the 


right hon. Gentleman as to why 
this particular improvement should 
not be carried out, I have only 


to say that I shall be prepared to 
supply him with information as to the 
number of vessels that were aground at 
the same time from being obliged to 
anchor in the outer roads. There have 
been several vessels ; I cannot quite give 
the number at the present moment. I 
think the reason why the larger vessels 
prefer to anchor in the outer roads is 
simply a wholesome fear of the Platters 
Rocks themselves. The fact of the matter 
is that the channel is so narrow that it 
is difficult for large vessels to get in or 
out, and as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, in the information he read to the 
House, the holding ground in the inner 
harbour is generally fully occupied by 
the small vessels. I think, in course of 
time, sufficient evidence will be given to 
convince the right hon. Gentleman that 
this is a necessary improvement. I thank 
him for the sympathetic tone of his 
reply, and I hope that the negotiations 
which are now proceeding, will result in 
the removal of the Platters Rocks. 


President of Board of Trade. 
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Mr. WEIR: I should like to know if 
the Committee is entitled to receive 
information with regard to the increased 
expenditure of £1,871 for repairs to the 
Bahamas tender, we should also know 
the age and the original cost of the 
tender. It does not seem to me to be a 
large sum for repairs in one year. [ 
have no desire to move a reduction of 
this Vote, and if furnished with this 
information I shall not do so. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Rather important repairs had 
to be undertaken in the boilers and in 
the machinery, and I am sure the hon. 
Member will see that, while we have a 
tender there, it is necessary that we 
should act upon the advice of our experts, 
and not refrain from incurring expendi- 
ture which was represented to us as 
essential. 


Mr. WEIR: The right hon. Gentleman 
has lost sight of two points. I asked for 
information as to the age of this tender, 
and what it originally cost. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I cannot give the hon. Gentle- 
man the age of the tender. It has been 
used for six or seven years. 


Vote agreed to. 


10. Vote of £16,000 to complete the 
sum necessary for the construction of a 
new Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead. 

Vote agreed to. 


11. Vote of £204,003, being the sum 
necessary to. defray the charges for Rates 
and Charges in lieu of Rates in respect 
to Government Property. 


: Vote agreed to. 


Progress was then reported and the 
House resumed. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): I beg to move that this House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion agreed to. 


Adjourned at 8.28. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 19th April 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Two 
of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


MARIANAO AND HAVANA RAILWAY 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(NEW WORKS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


VOL. LVI. [FourtH Serizs.] 
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CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 


Queen’s Consent, on behalf of the 
Crown and on behalf of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, signified ; read third time, and 
passed. 


MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLES DISTRICT 
BOARD OF LUNACY (WATER) BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read third time, and passed, without 
Amendment. 


CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT WATER 


BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
third time. 


CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORA- 
TIONS GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


FOLKESTONE GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Read second time, and committed. 
P 
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MORLEY CORPORATION GAS BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


Great Orme Tramway 


SAINT MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN, 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 


(H.L.] 
Read second time, and committed. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. [H.L.] 
Read second time, and committed. 


YEOVIL CORPORATION BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND TRAM- 
ROAD BILL. 


On the Order for Second Reading, 


Mr. DOUGLAS H. COGHILL (Stoke- 
upon-Trent): I move that this Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 
The Bill down for Second Reading 
to-day never attracted my _  atten- 
tion until this morning, and_ until 
I saw that the Bill was down for 
Second Reading today I was un- 
aware that such a Bill existed. By this 
Bill it is proposed to put a tramway and 
tramroad from Llandudno up to the top 
of Great Orme’s Head, and I say that 
Great Orme’s Head does not require that 
tramway and tramroad. I am sure that 
a great many hon. Members of this 
House are perfectly well acquainted with 
the natural charms of this district, or, at 
any rate, are sufficiently acquainted with 
them to know that there is not the least 
necessity for this tramway ; and, if such 
a tramway or railway is made, it must 
very seriously affect the prosperity of 
the town of Llandudno. The town of 
Llandudno does not want any such 
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tramway or railway ; but, unfortunately, 
there exists a small section of the popula- 
tion which thinks that the attractions of 
the place can be enhanced by such a rail- 
way. I will now very briefly call the 
attention of the House to one or two 
clauses of the Bill. Section 59, sub- 
section 5, says— 

“No furnace, chimney, or other similar 
building shall be erected nearer to Llandudno 


than the point marked B on the deposited 
plans.” 


I do not think that a check of that kind 
is likely to do very much for the good 
of the town of Llandudno. But there is 
a far more serious objection in the fol- 
lowing sub-section. May I point out to 
the House that at the top of Orme’s 
Head the cemetery of Llandudno is 
placed, and that the only way to get to 
that cemetery is by the road on which it 
is proposed to construct a tramway! The 
sub-section says— 

““The company shall make provision for the 
conveyance at a reasonable and fixed charge, 


and in a decent and seemly manner, of corpses 
for interment in the St. Tudno Cemetery.” 


I want to ask hon. Members to consider 
the meaning of these words, and to 
reflect upon them. How can an ordinary 
funeral, where the hearse is drawn by 
horses, go up a narrow road, along- 
side of which there is a tramway or 
railway, on which carriages are running! 
No horse would face it under such con- 
ditions. If, on the other hand, it is 
proposed to take corpses to the cemetery 
by this tramway, how can anything be 
more incongruous or unseemly than to 
have a funeral procession mixed up with 
ordinary holiday traffic! There is a very 
large excursion traffic in that district. 
Railway and steamers bring  excur- 
sionists into Llandudno by thousands 
and tens of thousands in the summer 
months; and how could a funeral pro 
cession pass up to the ancient cemetery 
when there is a tramway in the very 
road by which the funeral procession 
must necessarily pass} I do hope that 
hon. Gentlemen who are much better 
acquainted with Orme’s Head than I am 
will support me, or, at all events, will 
assent to some course by which the 
House may have some further interval, 
so that we may have an opportunity of 
forming a judgment as to whether this 
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Bill should be allowed to have a Second 
Reading or not. There is one phase of 
the subject which I have not touched 
upon. Some years ago, a large part of 
the Orme’s Head was bought by a builder 
for speculative building purposes, but up 
to the present time no houses have 
been erected there. I very much fear 
that the erection of this tramway is cal- 
culated to enable builders to proceed 
with the erection of buildings there ; and, 
in the interests of preserving one of our 
finest natural promontories, such as this 
undoubtedly is, I do hope that the House 
will not allow the Bill to proceed to a 
Second Reading. 


Mr. JOHN HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): The hon. Member asks 
Welsh Members to support him, on the 
grounds that he has placed before the 
House, in opposition to the Bill. I am 
bound to say, however, that the course 
which the hon. Member has taken is 
an extremely inconvenient one, unless, 
indeed, the House will assent to the 
adjournment of the Debate for a week 
or a fortnight, as the case may be, in 
order that hon. Members who are inte- 
rested in the matter may have an oppor- 
tunity of familiarising themselves with 
the matter, and, above all, in order that 
my hon. Friend who represents Llan- 
dudno in this House should have an 
opportunity of communicating with his 
constituents. It is, I think, obviously 
undesirable, under the circumstances, if 
there is to be any serious objection to 
the Second Reading of this Bill, that the 
Debate should now proceed ; and, there- 
fore, Sir, I beg to move that the Debate 
be adjourned for a week, and I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman who is in 
charge of the Bill may be able to assent 
to that proposal. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES or 
WAYS anp MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowruer, 
Cumberland, Penrith): I certainly assent 
to the hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
that the Debate should be adjourned. 
I had no idea that there was to be any 
opposition to the Bill, and I never heard 
of any opposition. The Bill was cer- 
tainly put down for Second Reading “by 
Order,” but no notice of opposition was 
given. As a matter of fact, the parties 





promoting the Bill were not present, 
and I do not think that anybody thought 
it at all likely that any opposition to 
the Bill would arise. I think it right, 
therefore, that all parties should have 
an opportunity of being heard in the 
matter; and, therefore, I support the 
Motion for the adjournment of this 
Debate. 


Mr. COGHILL: I quite agree to the 


adjournment. 


Debate adjourned to Tuesday next. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (STEAM VESSELS) BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading, 


Mr. WILLIAM FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick): I do not intend, Sir, to occupy 
the time of the House at any length, but 
the circumstances under which this Bill 
comes before the House are peculiar, and 
I beg to move as an Amendment to the 
proposal for Second Reading— 


“That in the opinion of this House it is 
undesirable that permanent powers be given as 
sought for by the London and North Western 
Railway (Steam Vessels) Bill, but that they be 
granted for a term of ten years.” 


I will just read to the House a clause 
which might be usefully inserted in the 
Bill— 


“The Company shall at all times provide all 
reasonable and proper facilities, including con- 
veniently timed and arranged trains for the 
conveyance over their railways of passenger 
and other traffic passing between England and 
Ireland, vii Holyhead and Kingstown or 
Dublin, in vessels other than those owned or 
worked by the Company, and shall accommo- 
date, manage, and forward such traffic as expe- 
ditiously as and on equal terms in al! respects 
with traffic using the Company’s own vessels 
between the said ports or any of them. The 
Railway and Canal Commission shall have the 
like jurisdiction to hear and determine any 
complaint of a contravention of this enactment 
as they have to hear and determine a complaint 
of a contravention of Section 2 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, as amended by 
subsequent Acts. A complaint under this sec- 
tion may be made by any steam packet com- 
pany working steam vessels hetween Holyhead 
and Kingstown or Dublin or by any of the 
authorities mentioned in Section 7 of the Rail- 
way and Canal ‘Traffic Act, 1888, without proof 
that the authority is aggrieved by the matter 
complained of.” 
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The Act, which the London and North 
Western Railway Company seeks to pass 
without any discussion, as I understand 
it, has a preamble, which reads as 
follows— 


“Whereas the London and North Western 
Railway Company (in this Act called ‘the 
Company’) are partly owners and partly 
lessees under the Crown for a long term of 
years of the Inner Harbour at Holyhead and 
the works and premises connected therewith, 
and have expended large sums of money in the 
extension and improvement of that harbour in 
ge og of the powers conferred upon them 

y the several Acts of Parliament relating 
thereto; and whereas the Company, under the 
authority of Parliament, own, maintain, and 
work a station and a railway on the River 
Liffey at North Wall, Dublin, and under like 
authority hold all the share capital in the 
Dundalk, Newry, and Greenore Railway, and 
maintain and work that railway, together with 
piers or landing places at Greenore and Green- 
castle, in the Lough of Carlingford.” 


So that this preamble sets forth that the 
railway company are part owners of the 
harbour at Holyhead. In my opinion it 
is most objectionable that railway com- 
panies should own harbours at all. I 
think that these public utilities should 
not be owned by private companies, and 
I put it to this House that when the 
railways were granted certain monopo- 
lies it was never contemplated that 
they should apply to harbours, and that 
there should be a power on the part of 
private railway companies to exercise a 
monopoly over passenger and goods 
traffic using these harbours. There is no 
country in the world but England that 
would grant to railway companies such 
facilities as these. It is said that in the 
management of the communication be- 
tween London and France these powers 
are perpetual, but the circumstances are 
entirely different and exceptional with 
regard to the traffic between England 
and Ireland. The London and North 
Western Railway Company own a part 
of the line between Chester and Holy- 
head, and, owing to the geographical 
difficulties in connection with running a 
new line between these two points, the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany have a perfect monopoly between 
England and Ireland, or between London 
and Dublin; that is to say, that they 
monopolise the traffic between two capi- 
tals of two nations. Now, Sir, I contend 
—and I think it will not be denied by 


Mr. Field. 
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any Member of this House—that this is 
an exceptional position, that ought not 
to be allowed to be occupied by any 
railway company. I see that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade is here, and 
I am very glad of it, because this is a 
matter which affects his Department, 
which is supposed to have a certain 
amount of control over railways. The 
fact is that this state of things would not 
be allowed to continue, only that the 
railway interest absolutely rules the 
House of Commons. It rules the Govern- 
ment, and rules the Board of Trade, and, 
in a word, rules the Legislature. I 
remember last Session, when there was a 
Debate of this kind, on a similar question, 
that it was closured absolutely on the 
Motion of an hon. Member, who is a 
director of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, on a matter 
concerning his own company, .which was 
under Debate. I consider that it is 
nothing less than a public scandal that 
a railway director should be permitted 
to closure discussion in the House of 
Commons, when the conduct of his rail- 
way is under consideration, and I trust, 
Mr. Speaker, that the railway directors 
on this occasion who are present will 
abstain from voting on this Motion when 
it comes to a Division, because I mean to 
press this subject to a Division. The 
House of Commons has passed over 
questions of this sort far too lightly, 
and considering the enormous influence 
that railway companies exercise upon the 
commercial fortunes of the kingdom, I 
say that this House has been lax in ita 
duties in permitting such Bills, affecting 
such large interests, to pass without dis- 
cussion or debate. What are the cir- 
cumstances under which these powers are 
asked for? The London and North 
Western Railway Company comes to this 
House, and asks for perpetual powers 
in regard to communication which they 
exercise between England and Ireland. 
We have a perpetual Coercion Act in 
existence, with regard to the political 
destinies of Ireland, and I am certain 
that this House ought to consider before 
it grants another perpetual Coercion Act 
in regard to the commercial destinies 
of Ireland, because, after all, that is what 
it comes to. The London and North 
Western Railway Company control every- 
thing in regard to communication 



























































between this country and Ireland. Of 
course, when they come to this House 
they put a plausible case before it, and 
make certain statements. Take the 
present Bill. The third portion of the 
preamble on the top of page 2 of the 


Bill says— 


“And whereas the Company have estab- 
lished and for many years past conducted to 
the advantage of the public an efficient service 
of steam vessels between Holyhead and places 
in Ireland, and it is expedient that the powers 
hereinafter mentioned should be conferred 
upon the Company, and that the Company 
should be authorised to apply their funds to 
the purposes of this Act.” 


Now, this lays down as a statement of 
fact that the Company have done all this 
for the advantage of the public during 
the past. What is the real fact? That 
statement has been contested for years 
past. So long ago as 1853—almost half 
a century—this Company did not give 
satisfaction to the public who were 
travelling between England and Ireland, 
and I find that in May, 1853, it was 
ordered— 





“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine and report upon the present state of 
communication between London and Dublin via 
Holyhead as regards the expeditious convey- 
ance of mails, the transport of troops, and the 
conveyance of the public generally, and the 
Irish representatives in particular in their 
attendance at this House.” 


Sc that so long ago as 1853 this subject 
engaged the attention of this House, and 
that state of things has been going on 
ever since. The London and North 
Western Railway Company pursued the 
even tenour of their way until public 
attention was drawn to the way in which 
they were conducting their business, and 
the result was that after a certain amount 
of discussion, and after a certain amount 
of public attention had been focused 
upon their doings, we did obtain what 
the Company considered concessions ; 
but what they regard as concessions I 
only regard as rights, that concession 
being that third-class carriages had been 
added to the mail trains. I was speaking 
yesterday to one of the principal officials 
of the Company, and he told me that it 
was a great compliment that third-class 
carriages had been given to passengers 
between London and Dublin. But the 
fact is that in every railway in the United 
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Kingdom there is third-class accommoda- 
tion. I know, as a member of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce, that we have the 
greatest difficulty in approaching the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, and I assert here fearlessly that 
if this Company is given perpetual powers 
with regard to its ships it will set at 
nought Parliament, and everybody else 
who seeks to control it in the future. 
This is a question which every Unionist 
ought seriously to consider, because the 
more reasonable the communication 
between England and Ireland, the more 
chance you have of preserving the Union. 
Personally, I wish that the communica- 
tion between us was cut off entirely, so 
that we should have to be allowed to 
conduct our own legislative business in 
our own country, and not be troubled by 
the high fares and the difficulties of 
communication which the London and 
North Western Railway Company places 
in our way. I do not wish to delay the 
House too long, but this is a matter of 
great importance, and it is one that 
affects the producers and manufacturers, 
and the travellers between Great Britain 
and Ireland. It may be said that this 
is one of those Irish questions which 
have been agitated in this House for 
years. The President of the Board of 
Trade knows that I have been consistent 
on all railway matters for years from all 
points of view. I believe that railways 
ought to belong to the State, and not 
to private companies. I should like to 
point out this fact, that it has been 
given as the decided opinion of people wha 
have had experience in these matters 
that the cost of transit of manufactured 
articles by our railway companies exceeds 
by a million and a half of money what 
the cost of transit of the same goods 
would be if carried by the State-managed 
railways of Germany and France; and 
yet here we have a private railway com- 
pany absolutely asking this House of 
Commons to give perpetual powers in 
order that they may control our business 
and the passengers and goods carried 
between England and Ireland. I trust 
that the result of the few words I have 
said will be that the House will consider 
very seriously before it gives the powers 
which are sought for under this Bill. I 
do not wish it to be understood that 1 
am entirely in opposition to the London 
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and North Western Railway Company. 
On the contrary, I admit that their ser- 
vice is wonderfully good; but to give a 
company a monopoly I say creates a 
dangerous state of affairs which ought 
not to be sanctioned by this House. I 
will conclude by moving the Amendment 
which stands in my name, and I ask the 
House to carefully consider this question, 
because it is one of extreme importance 
as regards communication between Eng- 
land and Ireland. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand that 
the hon. Member moves that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months, 
or the Amendment which he handed to 
me, and which is as follows!— 


“In the opinion of this House it is undesir- 
able that permanent powers be given as sought 
for by the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company (Steam Vessels) Bill, but that 
they be granted for a term of ten years, and 
that the following clause be added.” 


That, the hon. Member will observe, does 
not read logically without some addition. 


Mr. FIELD: Well, I will stand by 
the first part, or any part that the House 
will accept. 


Mr. JOHN E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
seconded the Amendment. 


Sm W. H. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I rise with great 
diffidence as a director of the London and 
North Western Railway Company to 
make any observation upon the speech 
of the hon. Member opposite. I rather 
gather from some parts of his speech 
that he thinks that on railway Bills a 
railway director, especially a director of 
the railway promoting the Bill, should 
not appear at all in this House on the 
subject. I will assume that the hon. 
Member is fair enough to admit that 
when any question comes before this 
House both sides ought to be heard, and 
if that is the case it appears to me 
that it would be scarcely fair that those 
who know the circumstances of the case 
in connection with the Bill should, at 
any rate, not have an opportunity of 
being heard and of putting the views 
of the railway company before this 
House. in order that the House may judge 
of the merits of the question under dis- 


cussion. With regard to railway directors 
voting upon a Bill, that is another ques. 
tion altogether, and I regret that the 
Committee which sat upon that question 
has given no direction whatever to enable 
railway directors to know what, in their 
opinion, the House ought to do. That 
is a minor matter, but I certainly do 
say that in cases of this sort those 
who represent the interest which is 
bringing forward the Bill, so long as 
private Bills are allowed to be brought 
in, should have an opportunity of saying 
what they can in defence of them. 


Mr. FIELD: May I say that I never 
intended to say that hon. Members should 
be closured and not given an oppor- 
tunity of giving the opinions of those 
whom they represent? That is an 
entirely different thing to voting upon 
questions in which they have a direct 
personal interest. 


Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH: I 
have had great difficulty in discovering 
what the hon. Member’s objection really 
is. The grounds upon which the Com- 
pany brought forward the Bill are simply 
these: in 1848 the Company was 
granted by Parliament the precise 
powers, and no greater powers than 
those which appear in this Bill. At 
that time it was a novelty for a railway 
company to be allowed to use their capi- 
tal for purposes of promoting the owning 
and running of steam ships. It was to 
some extent an experiment, but Parlia- 
ment has from time to time not only 
renewed those powers which were given 
in 1848 for a term of years, but has 
gone further in regard to other com- 
panies, and has given perpetual powers 
such as are sought for by this Bill. I 
believe I am not exaggerating when I 
say that perpetual powers have been 
given to every railway in the United 
Kingdom, and certainly they have been 
given to every railway company that has 
asked for them. I think he admitted 
that, but he said that there was an 
exception with regard to the London 
and North Western Railway Company, 
because that Company forms the only 
communication to the ports to which 
these steamships sailed. But the 





Mr. Field. 
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hon. Member must be aware that there 
are many places of the same kind, and it 
is impossible, unless you have the 
whole country cut up among com- 
petitive railway companies, that 
the circumstances should not exist 
which he brings before the House— 
namely, that one railway company has 
one line of communication. It may be 
called a monopoly to that port, but I 
can assure the hon. Member that it is 
not exceptional in the case of the London 
and North Western Railway Company at 
all, but it exists in many other companies 
which have similar powers. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think—and I notice 
that the same idea very often occurs in 
speeches on Railway Bills in this House 
—that this Bill contains some conces- 
sion of very great value to the Company, 
given to the Company for the Company’s 
benefit. I quite admit that the duty of 
& railway director is to tue care of the 
interests of the shareholders, but Parlia- 
ment must recognise that these railway 
companies do give to the public certain 
benefits, and I think it is desirable that 
they should be encouraged in doing 60; 
and it appears to me that Parliament 
and the public have also gone further, 
and have desired and clamoured for rail- 
way companies to spend more and more 
capital, in order to give greater and 
greater facilities to the public. But how 
can railway companies expend their capital 
for the public benefit. unless they bring 
Bills into the House? I can assure the 
hon. Member that there are many cases 
in which Bills are brought forward which 
are not so much in the interests of the 
shareholders as they are for the public 
benefit, because the shareholders would 
rather not expend the capital; and I 
would venture to tell the House that in 
this case the London and North Western 
Railway Company are only seeking the 
same powers as have been granted to 
all the other companies in the country, 
and I know of no reason why the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
should be excluded from the enjoyment 
of those powers, which are not so much 
for the shareholders’ benefit as for the 
public convenience. I may say that there 
have been no petitions presented against 
this Bill. I do not see how there can 
be, because there can be no objection, 





when Parliament has granted these 
powers from time to time since 1848, to 
continuing these powers. The only dif- 
ference in this Bill is that we ask for 
these powers to be perpetual, instead of 
being for a term of years, and I cannot 
see that that makes any very great 
difference. We are only asking for what 
has been granted to other companies, and 
I confidently appeal to the House to 
give its sanction to the Second Reading 
of this Bill. I believe that it will be 
for the public benefit. But the House 
ought not to expect railway companies, 
unless they have some perpetual interest 
in their works, to expend large amounts 
of money, or, at any rate, to expend 80 
much as they would do, if they had 
permanent powers, through which they 
might look for some return for the capi- 
tal expended. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I am not 
quite sure that the House has acourately 
grasped the point which is at issue, which 
is a very simple point, and one which is 
very simply and easily understood. The 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany is, as everybody knows, a great 
carrying company between England and 
Ireland. In 1848, as the hon. Baronet 
has said, this Company obtained powers 
for a certain term of years to run 
steamers between Holyhead and Dublin, 
and these powers have from time to 
time been renewed by Parliament. Now, 
on this occasion, the London and North 
Western Railway Company come to this 
House and ask Parliament to give up 
the control which it has up to the pre 
sent maintained in its hands, by only 
giving leases for terms of years, and ask 
for perpetual running powers over the 
Channel. The objection that Irish Mem- 
bers have to this proposal is this: we 
believe that this is an effort to create 
an absolute monopoly of traffic between 
England and Ireland. At present the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany has a monopoly so far as Holyhead, 
but from Holyhead to Ireland they have 
not a monopoly. I believe that the 
oldest steam shipping company in exist- 
ence is the Irish Steam Packet Company, 
which runs packet steamers from Holy- 
head to Kingstown, and if perpetual 
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powers be given to the London and North 
Western Railway Company as asked for 
under this Bill, I think those powers will 
be used to crush out this old Irish com- 
pany, and establish an absolute monopoly 
between London and Dublin. That is 
the point at issue. It is a very easy 
point to understand, and I have no other 
reason for intervening on this subject 
than to elucidate that point, so that hon. 
Members may grasp it and understand, 
at any rate, the position of the Irish 
Members, who are only anxious to prevent 
what they fear will be a monopoly if 
these perpetual powers are given. Why 
should the London and North Western 
Railway Company object to having these 
powers for terms of years renewed from 
time to time! I think it would be a very 
unwise thing for the House of Commons 
to release the power it at present pos- 
sesses over this Company, and I trust 
that, under the circumstances, the Bill 
as it stands will not be proceeded with, 
and that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the St. Patrick Division of 
Dublin will. be accepted. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
to THE ADMIRALTY (Mr. W. G. E. 
Macartney, Antrim, S.): The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down 
has somewhat narrowed the grounds 
of opposition to this Bill. The position 
of the hon. Member was different fron 
that taken up by the hon. Member for 
the city of Dublin. The hon. Member 
for Waterford thinks that if the House 
grants the request of the London and 
North Western Railway Company the 
position of the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company will be seriously en- 
dangered. Let me point out to the hon. 
Gentleman that the competition which 
exists between the London and North 
Western Railway Company and the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company can 
always be under the control of the House. 
The City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany runs into Holyhead Harbour under 
a contract which is renewed from time 
to time by this House, and it does not in 
any way compete with the London and 
North Western Railway Company as far 
as general cargo goes. At the present 
moment an arrangement of the most 
Mr. J. Redmond, 








amicable character exists between the 
two companies, and as far as this Bill 
is concerned the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company are not under the ap- 
prehensions which are felt by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite; for, if they were, 
they would take the ordinary course of 
presenting a petition against the Bill, 
but that has not been done. No petition 
has been presented by any of the great 
organisations connected with the com- 
merce of Ireland against this Bill, and I 
think I may appeal to the hon. Gentle 
man upon this ground, as to whether the 
fears he has expressed are well founded. 
Every exertion has been made to increase 
the communication between England and 
Ireland, and to promote further and 
better tourist arrangements. Is the step 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite is 
taking likely to encourage this move- 
ment? What has the London and North 
Western Railway Company done for Ire- 
land! They have spent, between Holy- 
head and Dublin, over a million of money, 
and no other Irish company has spent 
anything like that sum in promoting the 
interests of those who desired increased 
facilities for communication between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and by this Bill the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company are only asking from the House 
of Commons those powers which have 
been granted to every other railway com- 
pany owning steam packets in the United 
Kingdom. It is true that Holyhead Har- 
bour is to a certain extent under the 
control of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, but from that very har- 
bour, or a portion of it, there is competi- 
tion by the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, and, as far as other interests 
are concerned, there is most direct com- 
petition from Liverpool. If the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
are largely interested in Holyhead, so 
are the Great Western in Milford, the 
London and South Western in Southamp- 
ton, and the Great Eastern in Harwich. 
There is really no substantial ground for 
the objection of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite upon that point. The hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin alluded to 
the fact that the service of the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
did not give satisfaction. But we have 
no evidence of that by any public body, 
and I will remind him that the service 














has been recently very largely accele- 
rated, and, so far as the mail 
service is concerned, the Company has 
done everything that has been asked of it 
by the Post Office, and it is most anxious 
to do all it can for the purpose of im- 
proving its services. I submit to the 
House that neither the hon. Gentleman 
who has moved this Amendment, nor the 
hon. Gentleman who has seconded it, has 
given any substantial ground for the 
position which they have taken up with 
regard to this Bill, and I hardly think it 
is in the interest of any class in Ireland 
to place any impediment in the way of 
investment of capital by railway com- 
panies in that country. The London and 
North Western Company is only asking 
for the same facilities and the same pro- 
tection as have been granted to other 
companies, and they do it as much for 
the benefit of the future of Ireland as for 
the benefit of their shareholders. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
Mr. Speaker 





Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has lost his right to speak by seconding 
the Amendment. ; 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I raised my 
hat at the same time as my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Water- 
ford. Had he not done so, I should have 
said what I wish to say now. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I will not stand in 
the hon. Member’s way if the House has 
no objection. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I hope 
I shall prove that I deserve the 
courtesy extended to me _ by not 
taking up the time of the House. 
I gathered from the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke on behalf of the 
Government that the Government were 
not going to be impartial on this ques- 
tion, and by their action they are going 
to prove what I believe to be the case— 
that the London and North Western 
Railway Company are masters of the 
Government. I had hoped that a ques- 
tion which so primarily affects Irish in- 
terests and the Irish people would be 
allowed to be decided on its merits, and 
that the Government would not throw 
their weight in the scales in favour of this 
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important Company. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who seemed to hold a special 
brief for the Company, asked us to 
remember what the Company had done 
for Ireland. I asked him to kindly 
remember what the Company have been 
doing for themselves, and I would ask 
him and the representatives of the Com- 
pany in this House: do they think that 
anyone in the House is so simple as to 
believe that what they do is done for the 
honour and glory and benefit of the Irish 
people, and not with an eye to their 
own business! They are there for com- 
mercial purposes. But that is an 
entirely different thing to allowing them 
power to control the people of Ireland 
and to use the people as they please. 
Now, Sir, I have had experience recently 
of the dealings between this Company 
and the Government. I am not at 
liberty at present to say what they are, 
but I think it will be seen very shortly 
that they are really masters of the 
Government. They are not only the 
mail carriers, with a monopoly of the 
mail service between London and Dublin, 
but they also carry mails between Dublin 
and the North Wall, and the result of 
giving them these perpetual powers will 
be that they will run out of existence the 
City of Dublin Company. They are 
masters between Holyhead and Dublin, 
as they are masters of the road between 
London and Holyhead. What are we to 
expect then? At present they make 
what terms they please, as I shall have 
an opportunity of proving on a future 
occasion in this House. It has been said 
that other companies get perpetual 
powers. All I can say is that the grant- 
ing of perpetual powers is a mistake to 
any railway company, and if that sort of 
thing has been allowed to pass on other 
occasions we are thoroughly determined 
that it shall not pass unchallenged now, 
because the powers they already have are 
absolute, and you cannot get into or out 
of Ireland without their fixing any price 
they please. They can make any terms 
they like, and if they succeed in removing 
the City of Dublin Company, then you 
will be handing the sea over to them, 
and they can fix what terms they like 
there as well as on the land. It is a 
question not only for this House, but 
for the taxpayers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, because their money has to go 
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to pay for these mail contracts, and they 
should have a voice in deciding whether 
this Company is to have a monopoly or 
not. I say it is a most reasonable thing 
to ask that a limit should be put to the 
term during which the Company shall 
run their boats. No one has troubled 
them for the last 14 years about their 
contract, but it is a very great check 
that periodically at least they will have 
to come here and ask the House for per- 
mission to renew it. There have been 
many accidents upon their boats—unfor- 
tunately too many. I am not afraid to 
say what none of the Gentlemen who 
have spoken on the other side can say, 
that I have not a shilling in either Com- 
pany, and I can therefore say this for 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany with a clear conscience, that 
although they sent the first steam vessel 
across the Atlantic, they have never 





lost a life yet in the conveyance 
of mails and passengers to Ireland. 
But the same cannot be said for the 
London and North Western. They 
have lost very many lives, and some of 
the boats too. Give them these per- 
petual powers, and you will have no 
control over them of any sort. It is a 
reasonable business question that this 
House is asked to decide, and I am very 
sorry that the Government have again 
placed themselves on the side of this 
great monopoly. I will not longer tres 
pass upon the indulgence of the House, 
and will only urge every hon. Gentleman 
who wishes this House to control the 
railway companies, and not the com- 
panies to control this House, to support 
my hon. Friend upon this question. 

The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
51. 


AYES. 


Aird, John 

Allison, Robert Andrew 
Anstruther, H. T. 

Arrol, Sir William 
Ascroft, Robert 

Balcarres, Lord 

Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’l) 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thos. gre 
Chamberlain, J. (Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon, ‘Henry 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Chas. R. 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Ed. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Frv. Lewis 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 


Heath, James 


Long, Col. C. 





Perks, Robert 


Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Gunter, Colonel 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 


Hill, Rt.Hon. Lord A.(Down) | 
Holland, Hon. L. Raleigh 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. Wm. L. 
| Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Lafone, Alfred 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks.) 
Logan, ‘John William 


Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’!) 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, J. W. (Cumberland) | 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming | 
M‘Arthur, Charles ee 
M‘Killop, James 

Mappin, Sir Frederick T. 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Penrose-FitzGerald, Sir R. 


| Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 

| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 

| Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 

Purvis, Robert 

| Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 

| Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 

| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 

| Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 

Sharpe, Wm. Ed. T. 

Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 

Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 

Stanley, _ ord (Lancs.) 

Stanley, M. (Lambeth) 

Talbot, Re Hn.J.G. (Ox’fdUny) 

Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 

Thornton, Percy M. 

| Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Vincent, Col. C. E. H. 
Walrond, Sir Wm. Hood 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Govan) 


W. (Evesham) | 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Cochrane and Mr. 
William Galloway. 
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NOES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Blake, Edward 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, R. (Durham) 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness.) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) 
Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Chas. 
Doogan, P, C. 

Duckworth, James 


Hazell, Walter 
Hutton, Alfred 


Philipps, John 





Mr. FIELD: I rise to ask a question | 
of privilege. Cannot the vote of a 
director of this Company voting in this 
Division be disallowed? 


Mr. SPEAKER: 
director? 


Of any railway 


Mr. FIELD: No, Sir, of any railway 
director of this Company voting on this 
Bill. 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a matter 
for the Speaker—it is a matter for the 
House. The only Rule on the subject is 
that a Member having a direct pecuniary 
interest of a personal and not of a public | 
character ought not to vote. It is for | 
the House, and not for me, to say whether | 
&® Member has or has not come within 
this Rule. 





Mr. FIELD: Am I at liberty to move 
that any director of the London and North | 
Western Railway Company who has voted 
in this Division shall have his vote dis- 
allowed ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Not in such terms. 
If the hon. Member can name any Mem- 
ber whom he can say has so voted he is 
at liberty to move that that vote be dis- 
allowed, but he cannot make a roving 
Motion. 





Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
Harwood, George 


Hudson, George Bickersteth 


Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 
Lloyd-George, David 
Macaleese, Daniel 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
Maddison, Fred. 

O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 

| Steadman, William Charles 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 

| Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
| Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Warner, Thomas C. T. 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Woodhouse, SirJ.(Hudd’rsf’ld) 
Woods, Samuel 

Wynford | TELLERS FOR THE Nozs— 
Mr. William Field and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien. 


E. (Morley) 


PETITIONS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY BILL. 


Referred to Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL. 


Referred to Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 


Referred to Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 
For weekly payment, from Sheffield, 


Bromsgrove, St. Mary, Lambeth, Helston, 
Battle, and Rye; to lie upon the Table. 


COMPANIES ACT (1867) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


From Birmingham, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 


In favour; from Leicestershire and 
Association of Chambers of Commerce ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State regulation, from Wells, 
Weston-super-Mare (2), Kilbarchan, 
and Garforth ; to lie upon the Table. 


Petitions. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS 


BILL. 


From Hammersmith, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour, from Bowers No. 2, Halton, 
Platt Bridge, Westhoughton, Hulton’s 
Deep, Micklefield, Garforth, Ayr, Manvers 
No. 1, East Ardsley, Fenton, Sandford 
Hill, Longton (2),  Talk-o’-th’-Hill, 
Birchenwood, Audley, Pitt’s Hill, Harrise- 
ahead, Ball Green, Norton, Buttlane, 
Milton Lodge, Brown Edge, Bunker’s Hill, 
and Bucknall Collieries ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


From Haddington, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Haverfordwest, Tor- 
quay (2), Tadcaster, Ossett, Watlington, 
and Barrow-in-Furness ; to lie upon the 


Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from St. Ives (4), Drift, 
St. Mary’s (Scilly), Penzance (7), St. 
Martin’s (Scilly), St. Just, Newlyn, St. 
Just in Penwith, Brane, Tolnerth, Perran- 
uthnoe, St. Hilary, Gulval (2), St. Erth, 
Wraysbury, Manchester, Yeovil, Den- 
mark Hill, Great Driffield, Penge, Escols 
Sennen, Canonstown, St. Buryan, Brad- 
ford, Brondesbury, St. Agnes (Scilly), 
Goldsithney (2), Exeter, Sheffield (2), 
Newfield, Ellesmere Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, Bolton, and Little Munden ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From Hammersmith, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


WINES IMPORTED. 


Return (presented 18th April) to be’ 
printed. [No. 155.] 


ULTIMUS HERES (SCOTLAND). 


Account (presented 18th April) to be 
printed. [No. 156.] 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Copy presented of Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the administrative procedures for con- 
trolling danger toman through the use as 
food of the meat and milk of tuberculous 
animals, Part I. Report (by command) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICIS (BARROW-IN- 


FURNESS). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Council of the Borough of Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, altering certain polling districts 
within the Borough (by Act) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EAST INDIA (FAMINE). 


Copy presented, of further Papers 
regarding the famine and the relief 
operations in India during the years 
1897-8. No. VII. (by command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 2,053 to 2,059 (by command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 


Copies presented, of Reports Nos. 452 


. and 454 (by command); to lie upon the 


Table. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS 
(ENGLAND). 


Copy presented, of General Abstract 
of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, regis- 
tered in England in the year 1897 (by 
command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORT (ANNUAL), 


Copy presented, of Report No. 226 
(Bechuanaland Protectorate, Annual 
Reports for 1895-7) (by command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 
(STAFF). 


Return presented—relative thereto 
[Address 24th March: Mr. John E. 
Ellis]; to lie upon the Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders includel in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
1) Bill.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Ccpy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
157] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered, * of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
2) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
158,] 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered, “ of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
3) Bill.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
159.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered, “of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 
4) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
160.] 


QUESTIONS. 


WAIMA. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
careful observations were taken by 
Colonel Ellis, 2nd W. I. Regiment, to 
determine the geographical position of 
Waima, within one month after the un- 
fortunate collision between French and 
British troops; and, if so, whether the 
result of such topographical observations 
was communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and, whether such portions 
of any dispatch from Colonel Ellis on 
the subject as may relate to the position 
of Waima, can be communicated to the 
House without prejudice to the public 
service? Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain that on Saturday I ‘became 
aware that the dispatch referred to in 
the second paragraph of the Question 
was published in the London Gazette. 
but as it seemed to have passed unnoticed 
I put the Question on the Paper. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuary, Bir 
mingham, W.): Yes, Sir, that is so. 
It ‘was impossible for Colonel Ellis 
to determine with accuracy the position 
of Waima, as he did not possess the 
necessary instruments. The position was 
approximately determined by two officers 
of the expedition, but not with sufficient 
accuracy to enable Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to assert that the place was in 
British territory. In April 1894 astro- 
nemical observations were made by an 
officer of the Sierra Leone Government 
with the view of determining the posi- 
tion of Waima. These and all other 
available information were examined by 
the Director of Military Intelligence, who 
reported on 19th June, 1894, that— 


Land Assessments 


“on the evidence now forthcoming it is quite 
impossible to assume that it (i.c., Waima) is 
either west or east of the 13th meridian ;” 


i.é., is in British territory or otherwise. 
In 1895 another officer of the Sierra 
Leone Government, in company with the 
present Governor, made further obser- 
vations, but it was not until 1896 that 
the position was finally determined by 
Major Grant and Sir F. Cardew. It does 
not seem to be necessary to lay the only 
paragraph in Colonel Ellis’s dispatch 
that relates to the position of Waima, 
inasmuch as it has ‘already ‘been pub- 
lished in a supplement to the Gazette of 
February 28th, 1894. 


ARMY MOBILISATION FOR HOME 
DEFENCE. 

Cotonen A. C. EARLE WELBY (Taun- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, with reference to 
his statement that certain bearer 
companies, field hospitals, and am- 
munition columns are from time to 
time mobilised for training, whether he 
can say what percentage of men and 
horses on these different occasions during 
the past three years were actually those 
that would have performed these duties 
had there been complete mobilisation, 
and what percentage of them were tem- 
porarily borrowed from other units form- 
ing parts of the three Army Corps for 
Home defence? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jouy Bropnick, 
Surrey, Guildford): No mobilisation 
such as my hon. and gallant Friend 
contemplates has been attempted, but 
the men and horses available are exer 
cised in drawing from store and moving 
the equipment needed for an army 
taking the field, and considerable expen- 
ence is thus obtained. 


LAND ASSESSMENTS IN MADRID. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can state the number 
of evictions for non-payment of land 
assessment in the Presidency of Madras 
during the last ten years and the previous 
ten years, and the amount realised by 
the sale of the personal and real property 
respectively of the defaulters; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Clark, Deputy 
Commissioner of Settlement in Madras, 
reported in 1894 that, in consequence 
of the inequalities he had found in the 
mode of assessment, he recommended 
that the whole of the soils in the delta 
sheuld be reclassified ; whether the clas 
sification of soils for land assessment in 
the Madras Presidency is made on the 
same principles as in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ; and, if not, what are the differ 
ences and the grounds for such differ- 
ences; whether this matter has been 
brought under the notice of the Madras 
Government repeatedly during the last 
six years; and, if so, what was their 
reply; and, whether he can state the 
quantity of arable land lying waste and 
available for cultivation in the Madras 
Presidency were due encouragement 
afforded by low rates of assessment for 
the agricultural population to take it up! 


Tug SECRETARY or STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Middle 
sex, Ealing): If the hon. Gentleman will 
allow me, I will send him a memorandum 
on the swoject of the many Questions he 
has put to me, as it is difficult to com- 
press the necessary information within 
the limits of a reply to a Parliamentary 
Question. 
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409 Army 
LAND APPEALS AT BELFAST. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Galway 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why no deci- 
sions have yet been given on a number 
of appeal cases. heard before the Land 
Commission in Belfast on the 30th 
November last? 


Tus CHIEF SECRETARY 10 THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND, 
(Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, Central) : 
The number fo cases referred to is 
33, and I am informed that in 24 of 
these the question was raised as to the 
epportionment between the parties of 
increased letting value due to tenants’ 
improvements. Sir Edward Bewley, who 
presided as Judicial Commissioner on the 
hearing of the appeals, retired from office 
before the question was decided, and it 
will be re-argued at an early date. In 
the remaining mine cases judgment has 
been withheld, I understand, for various 
reasons, such as re-survey for area, etc. 


STAMP DUTIES IN INDIA. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Indian Government are proposing that all 
acknowledgments of debt exceeding 20 
rupees. which, under the existing law, are 
liable to a fixed duty of one anna shall, 
when attested by a witness, be liable to 
an ad valorem duty as a bond of its 
amount ; and whether, as it is customary 
in India for such documents to be wit- 
nessed, the Government have taken into 
consideration that poor persons will 
suffer heavily by the payment of heavy 
stamp duties, or otherwise be deprived of 
an important safeguard from fraud? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The provision in the Bill to 
amend the law relating to stamps to 
which the hon. Member refers has’ been 
altered by the Select Committee. ll 
acknowledgments will now continue to 
be liable to a duty of one anna only unless 
they include a promise to pay, or some 
agreement of that nature. If they con- 
tain such a promise or agreement, they 
are bonds, and must be stamped as such— 
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under the old law as well as under the 
law now proposed. I do not understand 
that the Government of India ever 
intended to alter the law, but only to 
make it clearer. 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board when the Return will be 
issued which was moved for last Session 
relating to the land which has _ been 
acquired by local authorities for allot- 
ments and small holdings under the Local 
Government Act, 18942 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The Return 
for which the hon. Member asks is one 
affecting some thousands of the autho- 
rities, and consequently involved con- 
siderable labour. It is now complete, and 
is being set up in type, and will very 
shortly be issued. 


ARMY HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 

CotoneL WELBY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War how 
many of the Headquarters Staff 
of the Army now employed in ad- 
ministrative duties at the War Office 
are detailed for employment in the 
Field Army in case of mobilisa- 
tion for defence; what arrangements 
have been made for replacing them ; and 
whether their substitutes are being 
specially trained in those administrative 
duties which mobilisation would make 
especially arduous and needful of trained 
experience ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State does not consider it expedient to 
state the number of officers now at head- 
quarters who, under present arrange- 
ments, would be employed with the Field 
Army on mobilisation, but care will be 
taken that the work at headquarters is 
amply provided for, and progress towards 
decentralising mobilisation arrangements 
is being continually made. 
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411 Boots for English 


POSTAGE OF FLOWERS FROM ABROADr 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
why the Post Office now refuses to accept 
in this couutry small boxes of flowers when 
sent from abroad; when was the new 
rule made, and why some notice in regard 
to it was not published abroad, so that 
the great inconvenience and annoyance 
to the public it has caused might have 
been somewhat mitigated; and whether 
boxes of primroses can still be sent by 
post in this country? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircute, Croydon): 
My right hon. Friend the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury has asked me to 
answer this Question in his absence. The 
Post Office does not refuse to accept 
boxes of flowers sent from abroad when 
the proper channel—the letter or parcel 
post—is used. It is only when they are 
irregularly sent by sample post that they 
are stopped and sent back. The trans- 
mission of consignments of cut flowers by 
sample post has never been provided for 
by the Postal Union, though for some 
time past the Post Offices of France and 
other countries, where there is a con- 


siderable industry in cut flowers, 
have sent to this country by 
sample post consignments of flowers 


which were not bond fide trade samples. 
An endeavour was made to alter the regu- 
lations of the Postal Union so as to estab- 
lish the practice; and, pending the 
authoritative decision of the Union on the 
question, the Postmaster General re- 
frained from returning such flowers to the 
country of origin, according to the strict 
rules. Since, however, the decision of the 
Union, that no exception is to be made 
in favour of cut flowers, the Postmaster 
General has been obliged to order the 
return of all packets erroneously sent into 
this country by sample post. The Order 
came into force on the Ist of this month, 
and full (six weeks) notice was given to 
the foreign post offices concerned. Prim- 
roses, like any other flower, can still be 
sent by post in this country. 
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BOOTS FOR ENGLISH SOLDIERS ON 
THE NILE. 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether the attention of his De 
partment has been called to the state of 
the boots of the English regiments now 
serving on the Nile after three days’ 
marching; has he been informed that 
the majority of the men arrived at the 
Atbara in practically a bootless con- 
dition, and that the soles of the boots 
were found to consist of two strips of bad 
leather with some shoddy material 
between them; and whether he will 
give the name of the contractor who sup- 
plied these boots, and the price paid for 
them? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsi 
Wuuiams, Birmingham, 8.): No official 
report has been received in respect 
to the boots of the English regi- 
ments now serving on the Nile. 
I am informed that the character 
of some of the ground over which the 
troops had to march was such as to 
destroy boots even of a high quality. 
The boots supplied to the Army in Egypt 
are not made of shoddy materials. They 
are hand-made English boots of the best 
procurable hide. Between the outer and 
the inner soles strips of this leather 
have to be inserted to produce a level 
tread, as a solid piece would render the 
soles inelastic and unsuitable for march- 
ing. The boots are supplied by various 
contractors, and the price varies accord- 
ing to the contract rate. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): Will the 
hon. Gentleman take the trouble to 
ascertain, with reference to these boots, 
what are the proportions of piecework 
goods to daywork hand-made goods? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I under- 
stand that the boots to which the Ques 
tion refers are all hand-made. 


Mr. BURNS: Yes, but I want to 
know whether they are produced by day- 
work or piecework. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I do not 
think it is possible to ascertain that. 


Mr. BURNS: It is a very important 
thing to “Tommy.” 
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Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Is the hon. Gentleman aware that 
in Northampton machine-made boots can 
be produced exactly as good as hand- 
made? 


[No reply.] 


SUPERANNUATION OF TEACHERS. 
Mr. LEWIS: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when the Bill 
for the superannuation of teachers in 
public schools will be introduced? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tags EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bris- 
tol, W.): I do not think that this Ques- 
tion is one which should be addressed to 
me. However, I do not suppose such a 
Bill will be introduced until there is a 
reasonable chance of proceeding with it. 


BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. H. H. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George’s): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the British Minister at Buenos 
Ayres has been instructed to protest 
against the attempt on the part of the 
Argentine Government to compel British 
insurance companies trading in its terri- 
tory to lend money to it, under colour of 
requiring a guarantee or deposit in cer- 
tain bonds expressly created for that 
purpose, and unmarketable in the 
ordinary course; whether he is aware 
that certain insurance companies have 
declared their intention to withdraw 
from the country rather than comply 
with this requirement ; and what reply, 
if any, has been received from the Argen- 
tine Government ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In the absence of my right hon. 
Friend, I will answer this Question. Yes. 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos Ayres 
was instructed on the 11th ult. to protest 
against the provisions of the new Argen-r 
tine Budget Law, which required foreign 
insurance companies to deposit special 
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issue bonds in excess of their market 
value as an infringement of our treaty 
rights. Mr. Barrington has, however, 
reported that, as the result of negotia- 
tions between the representatives of some 
of the companies and the Argentine 
Minister of Finance, the latter had con- 
sented to give Treasury bills for the 
amounts to be deposited, and that the 
companies were prepared to accept this 
as a temporary arrangement. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he can state 
if it is required to put the names and 
qualifications of women upon the re- 
quisition forms now being distributed in 
Dublin city and county ; and whether it 
is intended to issue another requisition 
form later on for the purposes of the 


proposed Local Government (Ireland) 
Bill? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, Londonderry, 
N.): The present requisition forms, 
having been issued under the provisions 
of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1884, only require the names and 
qualifications of men to be stated. If 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill be 
passed giving the qualification to women, 
as proposed, of course new requisition 
forms will have to be issued. 


DISTRESS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST 
OF IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware of the 
Resolution passed by the Dublin Cor- 
poration regarding the existing distress 
spread over large areas in the South and 
West of Ireland; whether the Local 
Government Board have inquired into 
this matter; and whether the Govern- 
ment intend to start reproductive works 
to give employment and sustenance to 
the people in certain acutely distressed 
districts ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have seen 
the Resolution referred to in the first 
paragraph. The Local Government 
Board are kept informed from week to 
week of the condition of the people in 
the distressed unions, and as they have 
full information before them in regard 
to the localities mentioned in the Reso- 
lution. no special inquiry appears to be 
necessary. Relief works subsidised by 
the Government have been opened by the 
Boards of Guardians of every uniom in 
counties Mayo and Galway, in which ex- 
ceptional distress is believed to exist, 
and about 4,300 heads of families, repre- 
senting over 20,000 people, have been 
authorised to be employed, and the Board 
cannot find that the guardians have re 
fused relief to any persons who really 
required it. It is, however, difficult to 
reply to indefinite complaints as to the 
insufficiency of relief measures, but if 
any of the local relief committees or other 
persons interested in the districts con- 
cerned will bring under the notice of 
the Local Government Board the case of 
any destitute families who they think 
have not been sufficiently provided for, 
the Local Government Board will then be 
in a position to take action in the matter. 
The guardians of the unions in Cork and 
Kerry, in which distress is alleged to 
exist, have been offered financial assist- 
ance in affording relief to the people on 
the same lines as in Mayo and Galway, 
but they have not so far thought it 
necessary to accept the Government aid, 
and are relieving all persons who need 
assistance from the rates in the ordinary 
way. 


TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he can state when the Report of 
the Tuberculosis Commission will be 
‘esued ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have 
inquired at the Home Office, and I am 
informed that the Report of the Tuber- 
culosis Commission will probably be 
presented to-day. 
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KILKENNY AND CASTLECOMER MAILS. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
why, and at whose suggestion, the con- 
veyance of mails over the direct mail 
road from Kilkenny to Castlecomer, and 
vice versd, was discontinued, and when; 
by what route are these mails now sent ; 
and what advantages, if any, are secured 
by the change? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: The reply of my right hon, 
Friend to this Question is as follows: 
The day mails to and from Castlecomer 
were formerly sent by way of Kilkenny, 
but for the last two years they have, at 
the suggestion of residents of Castle- 
comer, been forwarded wd Ballyragget 
Station, a considerable improvement 
having been effected by the change in the 
hours of the post. 


SOUTH WALES COAL STRIKE. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has exercised, and, 
if not, whether he will exercise, the 
powers conferred upon him by the Con- 
ciliation Act, 1896 (Clause 2, sub-section 
(a) ), and inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the differences at present 
existing between the majority of the 
employers and their workmen in the 
collieries of Monmouthshire and South 
Wales; whether the late Sliding Scale 
Committee was registered under the Act 
of 1896 as a Conciliation Board, con- 
stituted for the purvose of settling dis 
putes; and, if so, whether its name has 
since its termination been removed from 
the register; and whether, as em- 
powered by the Act (Clause 2, sub-section 
(b) ), he will take such steps as the 
Board of Trade may deem expedient for 
the purpose of enabling the parties to 
the present differences to meet together 
by their representatives under the 
presidency of a Chairman mutually 
agreed upon, or nominated by the Board 
of Trade, or by some other person or 
body, with a view to the amicable settle 
ment of the differences? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Trade have 
informed themselves as to the progress of 
events in the South Wales coal trade 
which have culminated in the present 
dispute, as will be seen from the reports 
recently published in the Labour 
Gazette. They will continue to watch 
the matter closely, but no formal inquiry 
appears to them likely to promote a 
settlement at present. The late Sliding 
Scale Committee was not registered as a 
Conciliation Board. under the Act of 
1896, not having made the necessary 
application. The question of whether 
and when the Board of Trade should act, 
without having received any request for 
their intervention, is a delicate and 
difficult one. Premature action may 
have the effect, not of promoting, but of 
retarding a settlement. In the present 
case there is the less reason for the 
action suggested by the hon. Member, as 
the only obstacle to a meeting for the 
purpose of discussion seems to be the 
fact that one of the parties would not 
be empowered to settle, while the other 
would. Ido not think it is unreasonable 
that both parties to a conference should 
be endowed with the same powers, and 
I earnestly hope that further considera 
tion may lead to this result. 


BELFAST RATE COLLECTIONS. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. whether 
he is aware that in the city of Belfast 
the Municipal Council collects the city 
rate, that the Belfast Water Commis 
sioners collect the water rate, and the 
Poor Law Guardians the poor rate, each 
body having separate collectors in 
different offices charging poundage fees, 
and that each rate is collected annually 
in advance; and. whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of embracing the 
collection of these several rates in one 
department by a clause to be inserted 
in the Local Government Bill, the col- 
lection to be made twice a year instead 
of once a year, as at present? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under 
Clause 23 of the Bill. the poor rate will 
be collected in every urban district by 
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the Council of that district, and under 
clause 36, sub-sections 5 and 7, it 
will be made half-yearly. I have no 
information before me as to the water 
rate, this Question only having been put 
down yesterday. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT. 

Mr. WYNFORD PHILIPPS (Pem- 
broke): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the Government 
can now give any information as to the 
probable date on which tkey will intro- 
duce their Bill to amend the Agricultural 
Holdings Act? 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he can state when the 
Bill for amending the Law relating to 
Agricultural Holdings will be introduced? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot at present mention any 
date for the introduction of a Bill for 
amending the Law relating to Agri- 
cultural Holdings. 


UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can state the nature of the 
instructions, if any, which have been 
given to our Ambassador at Washington 
in reference to the present dispute 
between the United States and Spain; 
whether any, and what, representations 
have been made to the Government of 
the United States by Her Majesty's 
Government in concert with any other 
European Powers; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have made any 
representations, either by themselves «ur 
in concert with other Powers, to the 
Government of Spain with a view of 
securing such concessions as would lead 
to the establishment of peace and order 


in Cuba? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington was authorised at the end 
of March to join with the representatives 
of the other Great Powers in a friendly 
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representation to the Government of the 
United States in favour of peace, pro- 
vided he were first of all assured that 
such a representation would be well 
received and was likely to be of use. Sir 
J. Pauncefote did, in consequence, join in 
a representation made to the President 
on 7th April. On 9th April Her 
Majesty’s chargé d affaires at Madrid 
joined with the representatives of the 
other Great Powers in a verbal and iden- 
tical communication to the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, expressing 
the opinion that the Spanish Government 
would do well to consent to a suspension 
of hostilities, which might lead to an 
honourable peace in Cuba. 


Mr. DALZIEL: Are we to understand 
that no further representations are to 
be made? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No further representations have 
been made. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware thet the 
representations which were made to 
President McKinley, in which Her 
Majesty’s Government took part, have 
been resented by public opinion in 
America as an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the responsibilities of the 
Republic? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I doubt the fact, Sir, and I am 
sure that so far as it is the fact, if that 
feeling is held by any section of Ameri- 
can opinion, that opinion must have been 
formed under a misconception. I have 
given to the House am account of the 
instructions we furnished to our 
Ambassador, which I think will con 
vince both the House and the public that 
we certainly have not intruded ourselves 
unnecessarily. 


DUTIES ON BRITISH GOODS IN 
CHINESE PORTS. 

CotoneL Str HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the assurances of the Russian 
Government that the ships of all nations 
will be admitted at Port Arthur, Talien- 
wan, and any ports Russia has acquired 


The First Lord of the Treasury. 
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or may acquire by way of usufruct or 
otherwise from the Chinese Empire, are 
in writing or merely verbal, and if they 
include an undertaking that British 
goods shall never be taxed at such ports 
beyond the five per cent. levied under 
treaty at the ports of China, and never 
be subject to any greater restriction or 
disability ; and, in such case, if Her 
Majesty’s Government will invite the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty the 
Czar to conclude a treaty embodying these 
conditions, and enter into negotiations 
for a like arrangement with respect to 
British trade with His Imperial Majesty 
the German Emperor and the French 
Republic as regards any ports or terri- 
tories leased to them, or otherwise placed 
under their commercial influence by the 
Emperor of China? 


THe FIRST LORD oF tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think it would be better if my 
hon. Friend would wait until the Blue 
Book is in his hands, which, I believe, 
will be published on Thursday or Friday. 
He will find in it full materials to answer 
his questions. 


Sir W. V. HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire, W.): Yesterday the right hon. 
Gentleman appealed to the House 
to postpone the discussion on _ the 
Foreign Office Vote. That was readily 
assented to, of course, but then the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested taking 
in its place the Colonial Office Vote. I 
have taken means of ascertaining the 
feeling of hon. Members on this side of 
the House, and I think it would be better 
that the principal Colonial Office Vote 
should not be taken so early as Friday, 
as there are several very important mat- 
ters to be discussed in connection with 
that Vote. I, therefore, ask the right 
hon. Gentleman not to take the principal 
Colonial Vote on Friday. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Of course, after the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think the 
best plan will be not to take the Colonial 
Vote at all on Friday. I would then go 
on with the Civil Service Votes remain- 
ing in Class 2 in their order. I should 
propose to take the Foreign Office Vote 
on the first Friday available after the 
Under Secretary is well enough to take 
full charge of the Vote. 
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Sim CHARLES DILKE: The Home 
Office Vote might be postponed—it 
having been taken first by special 
arrangement on the Vote on Account— 
in order that we may discuss certain 
matters as to which inquiry is taking 
place. I therefore hope that it will not 
be included in the Votes taken next 
Friday. 


Mr. LAMBERT: When will the 
Money Resolution for the Irish Local 
Government Bill be taken? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The money Resolution autho 
rising the Irish Local Government Bill 
will be taken immediately before reach- 
ing Part 3 of the Bill. As to the Home 
Office Vote, the object of arranging the 
business of Supply was to give oppor- 
tunity for discussing matters which had 
not received full discussion in the pre 
vious year, but the Home Office Vote has 
been discussed, and probably that may 
be postponed to a later date. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that there 
is a notice on the Paper as to the 
financial relations between England and 
Ireland? It was put down at the re- 
quest of a Conference of Members repre- 
senting all parties in Ireland. I have to 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman can now 
give an undertaking to allow a day for 
the consideration of the subject at a 
reasonable period of the Session. If so, 
I am prepared to withdraw the Motion. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir, I am prepared to find 
a day for the discussion of the subject 
of the financial relations between the 
two countries, but, of course, I cannot 
pledge myself as to the time. It is evi- 
dent the Debate cannot take place before 
the termination of the Committee stage 
of the Irish Local Government Bill. I, 
however, desire to find a day as soon 
after that as possible. Before concluding 
this conversation about the business of 
the House, I wish to say that, after con- 
sultation with my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, T 
think it would perhaps be best to fix 
finally that Friday week should be given 
up to the Colonial Office Vote. 
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The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: The right hon. Gentle 
man has correctly stated the position. 
That was also my impression. But I 
would like to remind the House that [ 
have given a pledge that I will not pro 
ceed with the very important work of 
the rearrangement of the administration 
of Rhodesia until the House has had an 
opportunity of discussing the subject. 
The proposals of the Government are 
before the House, and the Government 
are anxious that the opinion of the 
House regarding them shall be expressed. 
Unnecessary delay would be injurious. 
Yesterday the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition pointed out to 
me there were reasons why it would be 
inconvenient to take the discussion so 
early as next Friday, and when I sug- 
gested Friday week I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say he thought 
there would be no objection. There is 
no necessity for absolutely fixing the day 
at this moment, but I should be very 
glad indeed if all sections of the House 
will agree that the important discussion 
on the administration of the company 
should not be very long postponed. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: It may perhaps be for the con- 
venience of the House if I mention that 
on Thursday we shall take the Budget, 
on Friday Civil Service Estimates, Class 
2, on Monday the Second Reading of the 
Criminal Evidence Bill. On Tuesday we 
shall commence the Committee stage of 
the Irish Local Government Bill. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman able to say 
when the London University Bill will be 
taken? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY: It is obvious that that Bill can- 
not be taken until we have disposed of 
the Committee stage of the Irish Bill. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


VACCINATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
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*Smr WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): The first criticism that occurs to 
me in reference to this Bill is that it is 
an exceedingly small product for the long 
labours of the Royal Commission. That 
Commission existed and worked for six 
years. It produced a library of informa- 
tion on this subject, and as a result we 
have a little Measure of five clauses, 
three of which are the operative clauses 
of the Bill—the chief clauses of the Bill. 
I do not make this comment by way of 
reproach to the right hon. Gentleman 
who has introduced this Bill. I think 
that he has exercised a wise prudence in 
putting it into the simple form I have 
described, with a view of avoiding the 
difficulty of criticism, which might other- 
wise interfere with the easy passage of 
the Measure. Now, the Bill as it stands 
has some four points which are impor- 
tant, but it also has some serious omis- 
sions. I will deal first of all with those 
points of the Bill which really form the 
chief reason for its introduction, and 
they are alterations in the vaccination 
law as it now stands. They refer to the 
age at which the operation is to be per- 
formed ; the places in which vaccination 
is to be offered to the parents of the 
children ; the use of a new form of vacci- 
nation—of vaccine matter or of vaccine 
lymph ; and, lastly, the sections which 
deal with penalties. These are the four 
principal points in the Measure as they 
occur to one on reading it over. The 
omissions which I regret, and to which I 
will call attention later on, are serious 
matters which the House ought to 
notice. The Bill really is an attempt 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
to introduce a new means of applying 
vaccine matter to children as a protec 
tion against serious disease. It is, indeed, 
a State experiment with a form of 
lymph. which was known under the name 
of calf-lymph, but which, on the scientific 
investigation of a distinguished medical 
man, Dr. Sydney Monckton Copeman, 
has been altered to such a form as, I 
think, preserves not only its old 
characteristics of efficiency, but does 
something more. The form in which he 
proposes that lymph should be used is 
such as to obtain greater efficiency ; it has 
as large powers of protection, and has 
certain advantages which the other form 
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of lymph never had, inasmuch as it ig 
not likely to convey any infection of 
erysipelas or tubercle, or any similar dis- 
eases. The discovery to which I refer is 
that by mixing lymph taken from the 
calf with glycerine, you are enabled from 
a single calf to obtain vaccine sufficient 
to vaccinate from 4,000 to 6,000 chil- 
dren. In some places abroad where this 
practice has been carried on, as many as 
15,000 children, it is stated, could be 
vaccinated from one calf. This matter, 
when mixed with glycerine, is not only 
efficacious for its purpose, but it contains 
no possibility of any contamination by 
syphilis, and it is free from any possi- 
bility of conveying tubercle or any other 
disease of that kind. This discovery we 
can hardly speak of too highly ; if experi- 
ence confirms its value as hitherto, I 
think it will be a discovery only second to 
Jenner’s in importance in protecting 
people from the ravages of a most 
serious malady. I think it is right to 
say this much, because I think the dis- 
covery adds a certain amount of reputa- 
tion and distinction to the British nation. 
The glycerinated lymph has been largely 
used on the Continent, and I think the 
President of the Local Government 
Board exercised his discretion wisely in 
sending two of his principal officers to 
the Continent to see how it was being 
applied. In Paris, in Berlin, in 
Geneva, in Cologne, and in Brussels 
the use of this lymph has become the 
habitual method of vaccination. That 
by itself is a proof of its value, but I can 
say trom personal experience, in regard 
to children and grandchildren of my own 
on whom this lymph has been used, that 
I have been surprised at its efficacy and at 
the comparatively small amount of inflam- 
mation produced by it, as compared with 
the old form of calf vaccination. One 
advantage it has in addition to those I 
have described is this, that it can be 
produced not only in large quantities, 
but it can be preserved without losing 
any of its efficacy. After being kept ior 
six or seven months it has, notwithstand- 
ing, given the splendid result of 96 to 97 
per cent. of success in the cases in which 
it was used. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has taken a wise step in putting 
in the forefront of his Measure the intro- 
duction of this new form of vaccine, andI 


congratulate him on the singular fitness 
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of the fact that he who was the first Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture should 
have introduced calf lymph. The next 
point to which I refer is that the lymph 
is to be used under different conditions 
from those under which vaccination has 
been performed hitherto. The first 
alteration, as one reads the Bill, is the 
age limit. The Royal Commission, re- 
porting on this matter, recommended 
that the age should be extended. They 
recommended that the age should be 
extended to six months. They advised 
this extension of the age on the 
ground of the experience in Scotland. In 
Scotland it has certainly had a remarkable 
effect. Deaths from vaccination there are 
much more rare than deaths from vac- 
cination in England. They are, how- 
ever, not common in England ; they are 
very uncommon; but the figures as re- 
gards England and Wales are these: 
One death occurred in 14,159 vaccina- 
tions in England and Wales, whereas in 
Scotland only one death occurred in 
38,872 vaccinations, so that the mor- 
tality in England was more than double 
what it was in Scotland. The probable 
cause of that—at all events, one of the 
causes—was the extension of the age in 
Scotland to six months. Now, in Eng- 
land, the age at which children are vac- 
cinated is three months. Children at 
that age are less able to resist any 
serious influences that may affect them 
when they are vaccinated—they have 
much less resisting power. Therefore 
the extension to six months would be 
advisable not only in the interests of 
vaccination, but in the interests of the 
children. The Commissioners also stated 
that they found, from their inquiries 
in Scotland, that this extension of the age 
was not a very serious detriment as re 
gards the number of children vaccinated. I 
think that is an important point made 
bv the Report of the Royal Commission. 
The general feeling in this country is 
this: that early vaccination is useful, 
because you thereby do not miss so many 
children as you do when you leave the 
time longer. In Birmincham, for instance, 
I am told that 10 per cent. of the 
children are lost by removals during the 
first three months. The opinion of some 
advocates of vaccination in Birmingham 
is that if the age were raised, as is 
proposed in the Bill, to 12 months, 
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they would probably lose 50 per cent. by 
removals. This is a strong objection 
from the point of view of the efficiency 
and the universality of vaccination. At 
the same time, I think that the advan- 
tages of vaccinating children at a later 
age are so great that we ought not to 
be deterred in extending the age, at all 
events, to six months, if not to the 
12 months as proposed in the Bill. 
There is no doubt that, if you 
allow the children to get stronger 
before the operation is performed, you 
will have less objection on the part of the 
parents. I think that the extension of 
the age, even if it goes a little too far, 
is very important in the present state 
of the law. I do not intend to say much 
more about this; it is a matter which 
I have no doubt will be discussed in 
Committee, as most points in this Bill 
will have to be discussed and considered 
very carefully. The next point in the 
Bill, which has attracted a great deal of 
attention outside, is as to donticiliary 
vaccination. Now, the present system 
is carried on by the employment of 
public vaccinators. When vaccination 
is performed, children are required to 
attend at stations in order to be 
vaccinated. This is objectionable in 
many ways. It, first of all, brings 
a crowd of children to one locality, 
which is very often the means 
of spreading infectious disease among 
them; mothers are very often kept 
a considerable time waiting at the sta- 
tions, and sometimes, as proved by recent 
cases, deaths occur from erysipelas. The 
omission of the requirement that children 
should be brought to the vaccination 
station would be popular, especially 
in large towns, but Ido not know 
that the public vaccinators would 
be equally pleased at having to 
visit the children, because in some 
tewns going round to the houses to vac- 
cinate children would not be free from 
certain inconveniences, and possibly dis- 
comforts. In the town of Leicester, for 
instance, there might tbe difficulty for 
the vaccination officer in his domiciliary 
visits, and there are other places in the 
country where there might be considerable 
difficulty in carrying out the practice in 
this way. I hope if the Bill becomes 
law that the system of stations will not 


be altogether dispensed with. They 
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might be especially useful in regard to 
the new system of vaccination with this 
lymph, because, in country districts, in 
every village one room could be used, 
and parents need not go a great distance 
or a second time. think that with 
vaccination stations judiciously main- 
tained, and under the rules of the Local 
Government Board, a system of domici- 
liary vaccination could be arranged. It 
would be a very useful adjunct, 
and it might be a means of inducing a 
larger number of parents to allow their 
children to ‘be vaccinated at a later age. 
This point of domiciliary vaccination 
will have to be discussed in Committee 
in many of its details, with 


some 
modifications in the direction I have 
suggested. Now I come to the fourth 


point in the Bill, and I am sorry to say 
I cannot speak of it with the same 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction as 1 
have spoken of the previous points I 
have referred to. In regard to the exten- 
sion of the age, and in regard to calf 
lymph, I think the right hon. Gentle 
man has taken a wise step; I think he 
has taken a step which is likely to make 
vaccination more popular and . make 
it less hurtful to the children. I think 
he deserves congratulation on introducing 
a new vaccine lymph to this country. 
With reference to domiciliary vaccina- 
tion, I think the Bill is _proceei- 
ing on wise lines. But when I come to 
the other clause of the Bill I cannot give 
it the same amount of satisfactory criti- 
cism. According to clause 2 an order 
under Section 31 of the Vaccination Act 
of 1867, directing a child to be vaccinated, 
will not be made on amy person who has 
been previously convicted of non-compli- 
ance with a similar order relating to the 
same child. This clause is inserted in 
order to enable the right hon. Gentle 
man to meet to some extent the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, 
which practically do away with compul- 
sion. That may not be the opinion of 
many Members of this House, but I think 
that any one who will give a careful 
study to that Report, and consider what 
effect it will have upon the minds of 
persons—especially those who have an 
objection to vaccination—will come to 
the conclusion that that Report practi- 
cally killed compulsion in its old form. 
It did more than that. The Royal 
Sir W. Foster. 
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Commission suggested in the first place 
that there should be something done 
with reference to repeated penalties. 
The Commissioners made up their minds 
that a repetition of the penalties was very 
irritating, did more harm than good, and 
was probably the cause of the agitation 
which has sprung up in the country with 
reference to vaccination. In order to 
support what I have said, perhaps you 
will allow me to read one or two sen- 
tences from the Report with reference to 
stronger means of compulsion— 


“We do not stop to inquire whether it 
would be justified in adopting such a method, 
for we are satisfied that no such measure, if 
proposed, would have any chance of accept- 
ance; indeed, few even of the most ardent 
advocates of vaccination have hitherto made 
such a proposal. Nor, again, do. we think that 
a proposal to substitute for the pecuniary 
penalty now imposed a more stringent form of 
punishment, such as imprisonment, would have 
any greater chance of acceptance.” 


The further fact remains, and we cannot 
overlook it, that the administration of 
the law is in the hands of Boards of 
Guardians which are popularly elected 
bodies in the various parts of the king- 
dom, and that a large number of these 
are opposed to the administration of the 
law. No less than one-fifth of the Boards 
of Guardians are not carrying the law 
into effect. Thus you have large classes 
of the community opposed to, and re 
presentative bodies refusing to carry the 
law into effect. I say that the law is an 
irritating law, which probably does more 
harm than good. A considerable majo- 
rity of the one-fifth were against the ad- 
ministration of the law in its present 
form, and a certain proportion were 
waiting the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission before they decided what they 


would do. That being the case, 
I had hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he came to meet 


those difficulties, would have taken an- 
other course than the course he has taken. 
The Roval Commissioners gave him an 
alternative. While they said they wished 
to abolish these repeated penalties, they 
also said that they thought that the 
honest objector ought to be met and his 
objection recognised. JI am _ not sur- 
prised at their taking this view when 
we know that not only local 
euthorities do not carrv vaccination into 
force, but that magistrates will not 
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convict the offenders. When you come to 
that position it is necessary to examine 
the alternative scheme in the Royal Com- 
missioners’ Report. They think that there 
should be another method of getting over 
this difficulty ; they think that a person 
who has a serious, honest objection to 
the law is not likely to be compelled by 
these penalties to accept vaccination. 
They point it out in a sentence of great 
force, regarding the administration of 
the compulsory sections, which I will 
quote ee 


“Such a parent has often become a focus of 
hostility to the Vaccination Laws; his neigh- 
bours and his friends take his side; he is 
regarded as a martyr; and he and they fre- 
quently become agitators against the Vaccina- 
tion Laws.” 


The agitation in this country has been 
fostered by fining, and forcing the law on 
the people who are honest objectors, and 
the result is that they and their neigh- 
bours and friends are all banded together. 
There are whole unions in England where 
the law has fallen into disuse. Taking 
the whole country, we have at least 20 
per cent. of the children going without 
vaccination altogether. There is another 
even greater evil. Every public vaccina- 
tor is required to vaccinate efficiently and 
thoroughly for the protection of the child 
brought to him, but I am sorry to say 
that there are a number of practitioners, 
members of the profession to which I 
belong, who have been willing to do sham 
and inefficient vaccinations and to give 
certificates. Thus we have a large num- 
ber of the 80 per cent. of vaccinations 
recorded in England and Wales that are 
useless vaccinations as regards the pro- 
tection of the infants; and so we see a 
very large number of people who have 
been inefficiently vaccinated put down 
as catching small-pox, and bringing the 
whole system of vaccination into un- 
deserved disrepute. I think that is a 
condition of things that is very undesir- 
able, and it is the result of the com- 
pulsory sections of the existing Acts. 
There are practitioners who are 
vaccinating hundreds of children every 
month, and who make a_ single 
mark, and then give a certificate of suc- 
cessful vaccination. That certificate is 
practically worthless, and ought not to be 
accepted, and I hope in one clause of this 
Bill the Local Government Board will 
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take powers to ensure that vaccination, 
whether done by the public vaccinators 
or private vaccinators, shall be done in 
such a way as to be an effective protec- 
tion against the disease from which it 
is intended to save the child. I was led 
into this digression for a moment in 
speaking of the proposal with regard to 
honest objectors. The alternative the 
Royal Commission proposed was that the 
honest objector to vaccination should 
have a way of escaping from being prose- 
cuted by the law. The passage is— 


“ After careful consideration and much 
study of the subject, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that it would conduce to increased 
vaccination if a scheme could be devised 
which would preclude the attempt (so often a 
vain one) to compel those who are honestly 
opposed to the practice to submit their chil- 
dren to vaccination, and at the same time 
leave the law to operate, as at present, to 
prevent chidren remaining unvaccinated owing 
to the neglect and indifference of the parent. 
When we speak of an honest opposition to 
the practice we intend to confine our remarks 
to cases in which the objection is to the 
operation itself, and to exclude cases in which 
the objection arises merely from an_indisposi- 
tion to incur the trouble involved. We do not 
think such a scheme impossible.” 


There is the alternative before the right 
hon. Gentleman which he did not 
take. He did not take it, I daresay, 
because he was anxious, as the guardian 
of public health in this country, to get 
as many children vaccinated as 
possible. I believe that to-morrow 
he would get more children vaccinated if 
he would accept a conscientious declara- 
tion on the part of the honest objector. 
Is it not an extremely illogical position 
for the Government to take up, that a 
man who suffers two penalties should 
escape the duty he owes to the law! To 
a rich man a fine of 30s. or £2 is of no 
consequence, but it falls very heavily on a 
poor man who may have an income of only 
£1 or 30s. a week. That man. if he con- 
scientiously objects, ought to be allowed 
in a Court of Justice to make a declara- 
tion before a magistrate; and I think 
the law ought to be administered in such 
a way as to involve the dropping of com- 
pulsion altogether. Compulsion, as it is 
at present, is shown to be ineffective, is 
shown to be doing harm by the way in 
which children are vaccinated, is not add- 
ing credit to the law, and is giving dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country. If 
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the local authorities will not carry out 
the powers of compulsion, I think we are 
better without them. We can go to 
those people who have honest objections 
to have their children vaccinated and 
empower them with proper formalities to 
declare that they are opposed to vaccina- 
tion. In that way I believe you would 


have more children vaccinated than at. 


the present time. And you would have 
this additional advantage: you would 
make no martyrs from the enforcement 
of the law. Every man who is im- 
prisoned for a breach of the Vaccination 
Law makes hundreds of converts—or 
perverts, if you like to term it so—to his 
view of the Vaccination Law, and he does 
more harm to the efficiency of the vacci- 
nation in his district than the most rigid 
administration of the law would do in 
the opposite way. That being my view, 
I feel bound to say that I hope in Com- 
mittee—I do not propose to vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill, because 
even if it passes as it stands it is an im- 
provement on the existing law—we shall 
have an opportunity of moving to omit 
a portion of the section in question, so as 
to bring about an alternative by means of 
which a man, having a conscientious ob- 
jection, can escape any penalty under the 
Vaccination Acts. I should be glad to 
see in this Bill a clause introduced which 
would repeal the penalties altogether, be- 
cause I believe, by careful action on the 
part of the officers, by the good-will of 
the medical profession, and by the spread 
of the knowledge of the benefits of vacci- 
nation, more good can be done than by 
the compulsory clauses of any Act of 
Parliament. It is unnatural to English- 
men to yield to force, and the sections 
which impose penalties, and may lead to 
imprisonment, have done a great deal of 
harm, and I hope a wiser course will be 
taken before the Bill passes through 
Committee. Having said so much 
with reference to these points in 
the Bill, I want to refer to one 
or two things which are omitted 
in it, to the disadvantage of the general 
health of the country. In the first 
place, there is nothing in the Bill about 
re-vaccination. I do not want to make 
re-vaccination compulsory, but I do want 
to see some system introduced in this 
country by which re-vaccination may be 
offered to the whole community at suit- 
able times. This is done in Continental 
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countries with great effect. In Germany 
—which is an example to us in some 
respects—since the re-vaccination laws 
have been introduced, there has been a 
remarkable diminution in the prevalence 
of small-pox. Since the law of 1874 
yas introduced into Germany, which 
goes in for compulsory vaccination, 
and re-vaccination at the age of 14, 
remarkable results have been  at- 
tained. The death-rate, which used to 
be, under the old law, not less than 309 
per million, fell from 1874 to 1892 to 
15 per million, and during the last 10 
years has been only seven per million. 
These are wonderful results, and ought 
to make the President of the Local 
Government Board, and the representa- 
tives of the public health departments 
in this country, anxious to introduce this 
beneficent system of re-vaccination, with- 
out making it unpopular by penalties 
and compulsory clauses. During the last 
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year of which we have _ records 
there were in Germany only 27 
deaths from small-pox out of fifty 


millions of people, and more than half 
those occurred on the frontiers of Ger- 
many, near countries which are less pro- 
tected, in consequence of the non- 
existence of the vaccination laws ; so that 
you have on all hands the most striking 
record of the benefits of this system of 
doing vaccination a second time. Now, 
there is one illustration with reference to 
another country which, I think, it is 
important I should refer to, and that is 


with reference to Italy. In Italy the 
death-rate used to be about 355 _ per 


million. In 1888 compulsory vaccine 
tion was introduced into Italy, and re- 
vaccination at the schools, and in 1891 
and 1894 the death-rate fell from 355 per 
million to as little as 65 per million; so 
that, you see, the enforcement of this 
beneficent system of repeating the opera- 
tion has had a most marvellous effect 
upon the reduction of the death-rate from 
this loathsome disease, not only in Ger- 
many, but in other places. Now, I think 
these points indicate that we ought, in 
this country, to have some system of 
re-vaccination, and I hope the right hon 
Gentleman will turn his attention to that 
point, and will propound in Committee 
some clause to be introduced into the 
Bill by means of which re-vaccination 
will not be enforced on individuals, but 
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will be offered to individuals at the age 
of leaving or of entering school, so 
that you may have these protec 
tive influences against serious disease 
in this country as in other coun- 
tries. In this Bill you have a clause 
which gives the Local Government Board 
powers to modify the regulations of 
vaccination officers. The clause says that 
the Local Government Board shall have 
the same power of making rules and 
regulations with respect to public vacci- 
nators that they have with respect to 
vaccination officers. I should like that 
rule extended to all persons vaccinating, 
so that you may bring under the same 
rules all private practitioners who vac- 
cinate, in order to keep up some control 
of the method in which vaccination is 
performed. If you simply make a rule 
for a few hundreds who vaccinate publicly, 
and make no rule for the thousands who 
vaccinate privately, you will have the 
same system of sham vaccination going 
on which exists, to the discredit of the 
country, at the present time. I therefore 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
willing to give even larger powers to the 
Local Government Board, so that we may 
have the opportunity of insisting that 
this operation, when it is done, is 
done properly, so as to protect the 
interests and guard the health of the com- 
munity against the propagation of so 
grave a disease. I have thought it right, 
Sir, to make these comments on the Bill 
as it stands, because I think the 
Bill is one which, while it improves the 


law, has omitted to do certain 
things which ought to be done 
for the public health. I hope the 


right hon. Gentleman will not onlv have 
the credit, before this Bill is placed upon 
the Statute Book. of doing something to 
improve vaccination by the introduction 
of this new glycerinated lymph, but that 
he will also make the law more popular, 
and the vaccination of children more 
efficient, and thus add to the general 
well-being and health of the community. 


*Sir WILLIAM O. PRIESTLEY (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s University) : 
Mr. Speaker, I have listened with great 
interest to my hon. Friend opposite, 
and I agree with almost all that he 


has said on the subject. I may, 
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perhaps, begin by congratulating the 
President of the Local Government 
Board on having had the courage to 
grapple with so thorny a subject and one 
so beset with difficulties. I fear, however, 
that the Measure before the House only 
touches the fringe of a large subject, 
though I gladly acknowledge that it is 
an honest attempt to meet some of the 
difficulties at least, and so deserves sup- 
port. I. therefore. venture to offer one 
or two criticisms, not in a captious spirit, 
but in the hope that, having had some 
experience, I may possibly strengthen 
the hands of the President of the Local 
Government Board, and possibly also 
add to the suggestions which have been 
made by my Friend on the opposite side 
of the House. It is high time that 
something was done to improve the law 
of vaccination. I believe it is computed 
that one-third of the children in Eng- 
land and Wales, or about 300,000, are 
unvaccinated, and, with the object-lesson 
of Gloucester before us, the House can 
understand the mass of explosive 
material there is in any given town or 
community. Now, Sir, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will say one or 
two words on the various points which 
were laid before the House on the intro- 
duction of the Bill by the President of 
the Local Government Board. First, we 
will take the glycerinated lymph, which 
is about to be introduced. I cannot help 
thinking that my right hon. Friend was 
most fortunate when it was necessary to 
do something to improve the law, in the 
circumstance that glycerinated lymph 
had been discovered. When I say 
“ discovered,” I may point out that the 
discovery was made by Dr. Copeman 
Monckton in 1891, and yet hitherto 
‘it has never been adopted systematically 
in this country. I think it is most 
likely, when once adopted, to remove 
many of the objections of the parents, 
which I have no doubt are conscientious, 
arising from the fear that by the intro- 
duction of foreign material into the 
bodies of the children harm may be done. 

shall show presently that these fears have 
been greatly exaggerated, but, at the 
same time, if the proposed system is 
once adopted I think it will tend to allay 
a great many apprehensions on the sub- 
ject. Now that it has been adopted in 
other countries, I have been frequently 
asked how it is, seeing that it was 
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discovered in this country, its adoption in 
Great Britain has been so long delayed. 
Well, Sir, I can only say it is probably 
because we have, in the first place, no 
Minister of Public Health in this country, 
and no municipal laboratories. In other 
countries they have not only a Minister 
of Public Health, but they have muni- 
cipal laboratories. In Germany, and 
elsewhere, a great deal more attention is 
paid to matters of public health than in 
this country. Sir William Turner, the 
distinguished President of the Medical 
Council, and who was towards the end of 
last year in the United States, tells me 
that the laboratories for public health in 
New York are so magnificent that they are 
real palaces, and the organisation is so 
perfect that there was not a single case 
of small-pox. This is the more remark- 
able because of the great number of 
immigrants arriving there from European 
countries. Science is not well treated in 
this country. You would scarcely credit 
it, but the Royal Society of Edinburgh— 
the centre of the best scientific work in 
Scotland—has failed, year after year, 
in getting a paltry £300 from the Ex- 
chequer ; and this. notwithstanding that 
the revenue amounts to something like 
£107,000,000 in the present year. Now, 
this glycerinated lymph has been inves- 
tigated in Berlin, Paris, Geneva, and 
other centres by that excellent officer of 
the Local Government Board, Sir Richard 
T. Thorne, and Dr. Copeman, and so 
far as they are able to make out, the 
results are very satisfactory. The treat- 
ment of the lymph is very simple. Dr. 
Copeman found that if he mixed 50 per 
cent. of sterilised glycerine with distilled 
water, and added calf lymph to it, it 
did not impair the efficacy of the lymph, 
but destroyed all other germs. The 
diseases most feared by parents from vac- 
cination syphilis, erysipelas, and 
tubercle, but there is reason to believe 
that the number of cases where these 
diseases have been communicated by vac- 
cination has been greatly exaggerated. 
Dr. Robert Lee says that out of his 
experience of 30,000 cases in the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, there was only one 
in which syphilis was supposed to have 
been transmitted by vaccination, and this 
Sir W. Priestley. 
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was not clearly proved. The Royal Com- 
mission, in its Report, says— 

“Tf, in some instances, syphilis has been 
inoculated with vaccination, it cannot have 
been to any substantial extent.” 


Concerning erysipelas, @ priori, one 
might expect some increase of mortality 
if vaccination were a frequent cause of 
death. When I look back upon my own 
early experience, I am almost aghast 
when I think of the risks we ran in those 
days. It is only since the celebrated M. 
Pasteur’s time that we have come io 
understand what germs of disease are 
carried in the atmosphere, cling to our 
clothes, and are contained in the dust 
that lies upon our tables. M. Pasteur 
taught that the smallest puncture in the 
skin might fester, not because of the 
state of the blood, but because of germs 
inoculated from without; and yet I have 
seen the table in the vaccination room 
covered with dust, possibly containing the 
germs of erysipelas. Notwithstanding 
these risks, little damage was actually 
done in the process of vaccination. Dr. 
Cory, in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, said that there were two 
deaths in 32,000 cases, and one per cent. 
of sore arms. He further says— 


“You would be astonished to see the hideous 
stuff some people will make in a pot, and put 
on the places; they cannot leave the vesicles 
alone.” 


Punctures have been poisoned again and 
again by mischievous dressing ; and. pos- 
sibly, if the requisite precautions had 
been taken, there would have been even 
fewer cases. The Commission also 
says— 

“We believe that the cases in which the 

virus of erysipelas is conveyed at the time ot 
vaccination are rare.” 
There is one very curious fact which I 
should mention to the House. Both 
erysipelas and syphilis produced a higher 
mortality at Leicester than in England 
and Wales generally, where vaccination 
was practically discontinued. With refer- 
ence to tubercle I need not detain the 
House, because there is very little evi- 
dence indeed of harm from that. The 
Commission says— 

“We do not find any facts to warrant the 
assertion that the increased mortality from 


tabes mesenterica and scrofula, or any part of 
it, was due to vaccination.” 
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Now, Sir, admitting that some harm has 
been done by vaccination, it is not easy 
at any time to do a great amount of good 
without some modicum of harm. All 
medical efforts are relative ; if they were 
absolute no one would die. If you were 
to look into the history of many reme- 
dies you would find that misadventures 
may attend all of them. It is well 
known, for instance, that no one can 
avail himself of the administration of 
chloroform to relieve pain without some 
risk of death. I believe if you were to 
inquire into the history of those 
two very simple domestic remedies, 
Epsom salts and castor oil, you would 
find that in some cases the effects had 
gone much farther than had been in- 


tended or expected, and harm had 
resulted. The great thing in the 
use of all remedies is to do the 


greatest amount of good with the least 
possible harm. It is entirely a question 
of proportion. Unfortunately, there are 
always people possessed of what I may 
call the “anti” mind, who, with a per- 
verse ingenuity, fasten on the harm and 
refuse to look on the other side of the 
question. A distinguished _ scientific 
friend of mine once said: “I always try 
to teach my pupils to think to scale as 
well as work to scale.” Now, these people 
who are always dwelling on the harm do 
not think to scale. They concentrate all 
their attention upon the mischief. They 
anatomise it, they put it under the 
microscope, they magnify it, photograph 
it, and allow it so to fill the field of their 
mental vision. that they cannot see its 
surrounding relations, and so lose all sense 
of proportion. No better example of this 
tendency always to dwell upon the harm 
is to be found than in the case of the 
remedy of M. Pasteur recommended for 
rabies. All the cases that went wrong 
under his treatment were instantly 
reported in the papers, and dwelt upon 
and magnified in their importance, and 
yet the agitators persistently ignored the 
fact, pointed out by M. Brouardel, that 
in former days 50 per cent. of the 
people bitten by dogs mad, or supposed 
to be mad, died from hydrophobia, while 
under the Pasteur system the mortality 
is reduced to 1 in 400. This is a 
remarkable result, and I believe these 
statistics are pc ectly true. There 
seems to me to be some analogy between 
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the practice of vaccination and the slight 
harm it brings us occasionally and rail- 
way travelling. A great many people 
go to Scotland every year, and yet a 
number of people are killed and wounded 
by the way every year. We are, however, 
I take it, not going to stop railway 
travelling because accidents occasionally 
happen. The obvious thing is to stop 
the accidents and prevent the misadven- 
tures. The Report of the Commission 
says, in reference to the harm that comes 
from vaccination— 


“A careful examination of the facts shows 
that although some of the dangers said to be 
attendant on vaccination are incontestably real 
and not inconsiderable in gross amount, yet, 
considered in relation to the extent of the 
vaccination work done, they are insignificant 
in amount.” 


The wonder to me is not that sometimes 
damage occurs, but that misadventures 
are so rare, especially when we consider 
the ignorance of the parents, and whem 
we consider also how incautious concern- 
ing antiseptic precautions medical men 
were in former times. Experiments 
made by Dr. Monckton Copeland have 
shown that the germs of such 
diseases as syphilis, erysipelas, and 
tubercle were destroyed by glycerinated 
calf lymph. He mixed sterilised glycerine 
and water with the lymph, and found 
that it destroyed all extraneous germs, 
but did not impair the efficacy of the 
lymph. The advantages, I may point 
out, therefore, are the following: in the 
first place, the glycerine destroys 
all the microbes, but does not 
destroy the efficacy of the lymph; 
secondly, it may be preserved for an 
indefinite time without losing its 
strength ; and, thirdly, if diluted, it will 
suffice for a much larger number of 
children. In Berlin one calf was 
enough for 15,000 vaccinations ; so that 
it is a very economical process. 
Fourthly, I may point out there is no: 
necessity to continue arm-to-arm vacci- 
nation in the vaccination room, and, 
besides this, there is no occasion to open 
the vesicles, which may bring about con- 
tamination in some cases, and so produce 
sore arms in some form or other. On 
this subject of glycerinated lymph, I 
notice that there is a gentleman writing 
to the journals who is already on the war- 
path. Mr. A. W. Hutton writes that, 
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some years ago, Sir George Buchanan 
gave the history of an outbreak of im- 
petigo in the island of Ringen, in which 
342 persons were affected, and it is offi- 
cially acknowledged that it was due to 
the use of glycerine lymph from tne 
Government depédt. Well, Sir, it is not 
very long since we knew how to make 
pure glycerine, and in its impure form 
Sir George Buchanan may well have 
expressed his disapproval of the use of 
glycerine for the purpose indicated. Let 
me take the second point of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board, that of domiciliary 
vaccination. This, I have no doubt, will 
have a beneficial influence. In the first 
place, domiciliary vaccination will tend 
to lessen the objection many people have 
to vaccination. I saw only the other 
day an account in which it was stated 
that there was only about three per cent. 
of vaccination defaulters in Scotland as 
compared with England and Wales. The 
people of Scotland appear to be much 
more teachable, or else they are much 
more intelligent, and this deserves to be 
noticed as one of the results of better 
education. There are one or two advan- 
tages which domiciliary vaccination pos- 
sesses which I should like to point out 
to the House. It saves the risk of 
children being infected by aggregation. 
A great number of poor children kept 
waiting in the vaccination-room are 
exposed to the danger of catching scarlet 
fever, measles, and whooping cough, and 
when they come to be vaccinated in this 
room it may, from the crowding, be full 
of germs of disease, and the vaccination 
is very likely to go wrong. At the same 
time, I hope that the President of the 
Local Government Board will not do away, 
as my hon. Friend opposite has said, with 
the vaccination station on certain days, 
with certain precautions. The atmos- 
phere must be purified, and great care 
taken that no children are allowed to 
mix with the rest who are suffering 
from any infectious diseases. I think 
one of the great advantages of adopting 
this domiciliary vaccination will be that 
medical men will be able to persuade a 
great many parents who have had con- 
scientious objections before, and who 
have probably been “got at” by agita- 
tors, to have their children vaccinated. 
‘They will then be able to represent to 
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the parents the advantages of this treat- 
ment. Certain objections have been 
pointed out in various medical journals, 
but perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that these objections are not all valid, 
No doubt this Measure will give a great 
deal more work to those who do the 
vaccinating. They will have to visit 
the homes of the poor, and, consequently, 
the vaccination officers should have in- 
creased pay. It has been said in some 
constituencies the people would not 
receive the vaccination officer very favour- 
ably, and one hon. Member has said that 
they might possibly do ‘him some bodily 
harm. But I may point out that in 
Chicago, where there are all sorts and 
conditions of men, and where many of 
them are keenly alive to repressive restric- 
tions, the system of domiciliary vaccina- 
tion has had the very best possible effect, 
and very few children remain unvac- 
cinated. In Chicago they produce very 
effective vaccination by persuading people 
to submit their children to it. Some 
years ago I was told that in France all 
the parents were paid a very small sum 
for bringing up their children to be 
vaccinated. This plan was very success- 
ful, and it was surprising how some 
parental scruples as to dangers of vacci- 
nation were removed by the few sous paid. 
This leads me to say that in the Bill 
brought in by my right hon. Friend there 
is no provision made for paying medical 
men when vaccinating private patients. 
This was pointed out as a very desirable 
thing in the Report of the Commission, 
paragraph 530, of which I have made a 
note. I think it is very desirable, where 
the patients are too poor, if the Local 
Government Board can see their way to 
do it, to make some arrangement of this 
kind. It must be remembered that a 
great many of the patients attended by 
medical men are very poor. They can 
only just afford to pay for medical 
attendance, and they shirk having their 
children vaccinated if they have to 
pay for it. I believe that if some 
arrangements were made by which, 
if certain results were obtained in vao 
cination, the private practitioner could be 
recompensed, as well as the vaccination 
officers, vaccination would be very much 
promoted, and so many children would 
not escape vaccination. When done by 
the family’s own medical man it would 
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diminish the reluctance of the mother, 
and it would also diminish the number 
of those who escape vaccination. There 
must necessarily be some safeguards. 
All children must be vaccinated in one 
way, and not allowed to escape a perfect 
vaccination. The number of insertions 
should be uniform, and the results 
submitted for inspection. I may point 
out that it is not necessary to inspect 
every child, but sample cases might be 
taken of them, and, when the inspectors 
send in their return, then they might 
receive the same fee for vaccination as 
that which is paid to the Public Vacci- 
nator. The third point in the Bill is 
the extending of the age hmit to 12 
months, as in Germany. I see no great 
objection to this so far as the risk to the 
children is concerned, because, judging 
from the experience of Germany, it seems 
that children are less liable to 
take small-pox when unvaccinated 
during the first 12 months. The objec 
tions which have been raised to this may 
have some validity, but I think they 
may be overcome. In the first place, it 
is said that when the child is older the 
vesicles after vaccination are much more 
likely to be injured by creeping about 
and coming in contact with contaminating 
matter. Then, it is pointed out that the 
removals of children under 12 months 
would make it very difficult to follow 
them up. I think, on the whole, that 
I should be very much disposed to adopt 
the suggestion which has been made, 
that instead of the period being extended 
to 12 months, it should be limited to 
six months. This, I think, would save 
a great deal of trouble. It would make 
the time more uniform, and there is no 
valid reason why there should be one time 
in Scotland and another in England. In 
saying this, I think we ought to supple- 
ment any default it brings by vaccinating 
all unvaccinated children who are 
attending school, and we might very 
well imitate Germany in this _par- 
ticular. In Germany all children must 
be vaccinated on entering school who 
have not been previously vaccinated, and 
all must be re-vaccinated at 14 before 
they leave school. This is also the case 
at Chicago, which is under an entirely 
different régimé politically, and where 
people are much more free to do as they 


like. In Chicago no children are 
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permitted to attend school who have not 
been vaccinated. It must be remem- 
bered that the early infant is an object 
of much sympathy, and compulsory vac- 
cination when the time comes for going 
to school may be looked upon with less 
aversion than at an earlier period. If a 
child were offered vaccination at the time 
of entering school, and again upon 
leaving it, it would be less objectionable, 
and fewer children would escape being 
vaccinated. This leads me to say 
that there is no provision in this Bill for 
re-vaccination. One of the points brought 
out in the evidence before the Vaccina- 
tion Commission, and which was forced 
upon the minds of the medical profes- 
sion by experience, is that vaccination is 
not absolutely permanent, but that a 
re-vaccination is necessary for better pro- 
tection, although the effect of primary 
vaccination never entirely passes off. 
The celebrated Dr. Jenner, to whom we 
owe so much, was wrong when he 
supposed—with pardonable enthusiasm— 
that vaccination. gave an absolute immu- 
nity throughout life, and that this 
remedy for small-pox would last during 
the whole life of a patient. It has been 
proved as the result of observation, that 
when 10 or 12 years have elapsed after 
the first vaccination, although it may 
modify small-pox at subsequent periods 
through the whole life, it will not 
protect a person from taking small- 
pox again later. I think, therefore, 
that there ought to be some pro- 
vision made for re-vaccination as 
well as for primary vaccination. In 
reference to re-vaccination I may point 
out that the anti-vaccinationists have 
made much capital out of the fact that a 
number of people at Gloucester who 
had been vaccinated took small-pox, but 
they omit to state that the largest pro- 
portion of them were over 20 years of 
age, and were far away from the time 
when their vaccination was more effi- 
cacious. In point of fact they had not 
been re-vaccinated. In the recent epi- 
demic at Middlesbrough the same thing 
came out, and it may be noted that 
nearly half of those unvaccinated (46.6 
per cent.) died, and only 8.2 of those who 
were vaccinated. Here again the greatest 
number of vaccinated who were attacked 
were over 20 years of age, when the 
protection of infantile vaccination was 





less than at the earlier period. It 
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may seem hard to impose upon parents 
an obligation to which they object, and 
of which they do not see the value, but 
the object of the State should be the 
welfare and the happiness of the greatest 
number, and the good of the children 
above all things. The danger of allowing 
a large number of children to remain 
unvaccinated has been very clearly seen 
at Gloucester, and I may be permitted 
to point out that, just in proportion to 
the stringency of the vaccination regula- 
tions, so was small-pox diminished and 
protection furnished to the community. 
Medical men think that vaccination is 
just as essential to the welfare of the 
child as the provision of food and rai- 
ment. The fourth question is the 
proposal to remit penalties after two 


prosecutions. Around this must centre 
the largest amount of discussion. 


Some will say it is a weak-kneed mea- 
sure, and others will say that it is 
tyrannical. Certainly, as my hon. Friend 
opposite has said, it is very illogical. We 
never think of letting a man off who 
has been tried for drunkenness and con- 
victed once or twice, but we fine him 
again. 


lected a child. If he had been fined once 
or twice, you would certainly fine him a 
third time, a fourth, or even a fifth time, 
if necessary. Medical men think vaccina- 
tion is absolutely essential for the welfare 


of a child, as it will prevent 
disease, and man think there cer- 
tainly ought to be no _ remission of 


penalties; at any rate, there ought to 
be something which is almost equally 
efficacious. Still, the object of the Mea 
sure, as I understand it, is to promote 
vaccination and not to make martyrs, 
and there is much to be said on both 
sides of the question. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission certainly 
need very careful consideration before 
this Bill is passed. It is confessedly 
a very difficult subject. I think I 
should be disposed not to remit penal- 
ties absolutely, but, when the parent 
has a conscientious objection to vacci- 
nation, not to give it up altogether, 
but to suspend it for a time—say till the 
schools days come. This would be a 
great deal more logical than the remitting 
of the penalties, and it would be very 
much the same thing as telling a 
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And so you would not be dis-| 
posed to let a parent off who had neg- | 
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prisoner to come up for judgment when 
called upon. If vaccination were offered 
again, when a child enters school, parents 
might not then object. I have just one 
further suggestion to make, and it js 


this: All parents who insist that 
their children shall not be vaceci- 
nated, and who have persistently 
ignored it, should, after being fined 


once or twice, be compelled to subscribe 
to isolation hospitals. Isolation hos 
pitals have been again and again pro- 
posed as an alternative to vaccination, 
and no doubt they are the next best 
thing, though they will not take the 
place of vaccination. I certainly think 
that all parents who have conscientious 
objections should at least pay something 
in the way of insurance against the dan- 
gers they might bring upon their families 
and the community generally when 
vaccination is not properly carried out. 
I am sure this will appeal to some of my 
friends upon county councils and to. 
sanitary authorities. I believe it has been 
calculated that to properly equip a 
hospital for small-pox patients for 
all the purposes required it would 
take about £300 a bed. Now, taking 
into consideration the number of patients 
who were stricken with small-pox at 
Gloucester, and accepting the estimate at 
£300 per bed, the sum required would 
amount to £24,000, and in Middles- 
brough to £54,000. Consequently, it is 
only fair that those people who produce 
this danger should pay for the safety of 
the others. There is another point. I 
think the administration of the law 
should be transferred to the sanitary 
authority, and should not be left 
to Boards of Guardians, who are too often 
in conflict with the law. Boards of 
Guardians have been constantly shirk- 
ing their duties. They are allow- 
ing vaccination to go by default in the 
case of a large number of children, who 
come to be a source of danger not only 
to their own locality, but to the whole 
of the community. I feel quite sure that 
if vaccination were entrusted to the sani- 
tary authority it would be much more 
efficiently carried out. I trust that I 
shall not be out of order if I say a few 
words calling attention to the proofs of 
the efficacy of vaccination and the neces- 
sity for such a Measure as that which has 
been introduced. Scientific men ‘have 
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ereat difficulty in understanding the 
attitude of those who object to vac- 
eination, for if any scientific fact 
is ascertained beyond all reasonable 
doubt it is the potency of vaccination 
to prevent the spread of small-pox. And 
yet the agitation against vaccination 
has assumed very large proportions. 
The anti-vaccinators are really the 
noisiest faction. They have had the field 
almost entirely to themselves. The 
anti-vaccinator, by his perfervid oratory 
and facile pen, has reiterated again and 
again statements, many of which are too 
absurd for refutation, They have 
denied the 
advantages of vaccination. They have 
exagverated the dangers and dis- 
torted the figures, and in this way an 
amount of antagonism has been stirred 
up against vaccination. out of all pro- 
portion to what it ought to have been if 
the thine had been grappled with earlier 
by these who knew better. It was the 
same spirit arising from ignorance which 
produced the riots in Bombay quite 
recently, when stringent measures were 
attempted for staying the plague in India. 
It was the same kind of ignorance which 
inade the populace in Sicily threaten to 
lynch the medical officers who, at the 
risk cf their lives, went out there to try 
:p the ravages of cholera. I cannot 
understand how anybody who has 
studied the history of vaccination can 


4 


mubt its efficacy. Some of the cbjec- 
tions to vaccination shave been very 
absurd. Jn the early days of vaccination 
2 child at Peckham was said to have lost 
its former natural disposition, which was 
absolutely changed to the brutal by vacci- 
nation, so that it ran about on all fours 
bellowing like a cow, and butting with its 
head like a bull. In another case 
it was said that “a lady’s dawzhter now 
coughs like a cow, and has grown hairy 
ali over her body.” Such an agitation 
can easily be set on foot, for there are 
people always to be found with oblique 
mental vision, and they generally adopt 
more than one “anti” subject. It 
seems that the possession of high intel- 
lectual attainments is no bar to the accept- 
ance of “anti” ideas, and the same per- 
son may run the whole gamut of “ anti” 
agitations, and even throw spiritualism 
into the bargain to make up the ccmple- 
ment. These people seem quite incapable 
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of weighing evidence, even when their 
intellectual capacity in other direc- 
tions is not deficient. Sir, history 
is full of examples of crowds cf people 
being led off in wrong directions by organ- 
ised agitators. We all of us have just 
had recalled to our minds, by his death, 
the case of the Tichborne Claimant. A 
great number of people believed in him, 
and even many scientific men believed 
that he was the real claimant. They 
had no capacity for weighing evidence, 
and therefore they were led wrong. A 
celebrated quack doctor at the begin- 
ning of the present century, St. John 
Long, who was twice tried for man- 
slaughter, boasted that he had produced 
most remarkable cures, and people ran 
after him in crowds. One person, a peez, 
actually swore that he had seen him draw 
pints of a fluid lke mercury from a 
patient’s brain as the result of his treat- 
ment. All this is deplorable. Possibly 
these “anti” agitations in a liberal coun- 
try may be regarded as the tares and 


weeds springing up amongst the stronger 
wheat, the growth of liberal ideas. 


No effort should ‘be spared to convince 
those who have taken an antagonistic 
attitude, and who are likely to be swayed 
by evidence. The voluntary efforts that 
have been made recently in this direction 
are very great, but I think the Govern- 
ment ought also to do something in this 
vay. They may put something in 
the ‘hands of every anti-vaccinator in the 





way of a statement showing what is in 
favour of vaccination, and what evils it 
averts. I cannot understand anyone 
who has studied the history of small- 
pox and vaccination doubting its effi- 
cacy. People are too apt to forget what 
happened before vaccination came into 
practice. I remember my grandfather 
telling me that at the beginning of the 
present century every third person he 
met in the street was marked with small- 
pox. Now we very rarely sce anyone 
marked with smallpox. It is to be 
recollected that when we meet people 
marked with small-pox they only repre- 
sent those patients who have recovered, 
and an enormous number of these lose 
their sight. Sir Gilbert Blaine said that 
at least two-thirds of those who went 
to the Indigent Blind Asylum had lost 
their sight through small-pox. Mr. 
Simon, the respected former medical 
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officer of the Local Government Board,| sewer malaria, and he asks, if that js 


said that small-pox ravaged more fiercely 
than the most ruthless of wars. It exter- 
minated whole races, and in Quito, accord- 
ing to De la Condamine, it destroyed up- 
wards of 100,000 Indians. The annual 
ravages of small-pox in Europe alone, 
before vaccination was adopted, was half a 
million, and it was a constant source of 
terror to all civilised nations. Age was 
no security, for a man might have it at 
70 years of age. The disease was so 
loathsome that when a patient died with it 
there wasa very panic towards the corpse. 
As indicating what has been done by 
vaccination, I may quote from my dis- 
tinguished predecessor Lord Playfair, who 
years ago made one of the most convine- 
ing speeches as to the value of vaccina- 
tiontion ever made in the House. Lord 
Playfair, in 1883, pointed out on the 
authority of Dr. Farr, the Registrar 
General, that the mortality during 
the last century was 5,000 per million 
for the whole country. In the first forty 
years of this century vaccination was 
promoted by charitable agencies, and 
under this the mortality from small-pox 
fell to 600 per million. In 1841 Parlia- 
ment gave funds for gratuitous vaccina- 
tion, and by 1853 this mortality had 
fallen to 305 per million. In 1853 vacci- 
nation was made compulsory, but with- 
out the means of enforcing it, yet the 
deaths again fell to 223 per million. In 
1871 the Board of Guardians were com- 
pelled to appoint vaccination officers, and 
since that period the average mortality 
has been 156 per million. Voluntary 
efforts reduced the mortality in the last 
century from 3,000 to 600 per million ; 
gratuitous vaccination reduced it to 
305; - obligatory laws, _ inefficiently 
administered, reduced it to 223, and the 
same laws under vaccination officers 
effected a further reduction to 156 
per annum. The hon. Member for the 
Chesterfield Division proposes that this 
Bill should be read a second time this 
day six months. The hon. Member has 
written a pamphlet on this subject, but 
I understand he is not opposed to vac- 
cination, because he has had his own 
children vaccinated. This contention 
nevertheless is that the Gloucester epi- 
demic was due, not so much to a lack 
eft vaccination, as to insanitary con- 
ditions, to polluted water, and 
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so, whether small-pox may not be 
prevented by improved sanitary con. 
ditions without vaccination? Well, more 
than a thousand Medical Officers of 
Health have expressed an opinion to the 
contrary. The hon. Memper proposes 
another Commission to inquire into this, 
but such a proposal is merely beating the 


air. There is no doubt that sanitary 
conditions will prevent the spread of { 
some diseases, notably typhoid, but 
sanitary conditicns will not prevent 


unvaccinated children taking small-pox 
if there is infection about, and will not, 
prevent a child getting the disease in & 
public conveyance, such as a cab or an 
omnibus. The Vaccination Commission 
pointed cut that, although sanitary Cyn- 
ditions are generally improved through- 
out the whole cf the land, there is no 
diminution in measles, scarlet fever, 
and whooping cough; and the Coramis- 
sion— 
“fails to see why improved sanitary couditions 
should enable children to escape attacks of 
small-pox and not those of other zymotie 
diseases.” 

There are one or two other points in the 
Report to which I wish refer as 
convincing evidence of the value of vacci- 
nation. One has been alluded to by the 
hon. Member opposite, who pointed out 
the remarkable diminution of small-pox 
in Germany as the result of vaccination. 
I may remark that, the 
Prussian Army, previous to 1835, 
isolation was rigidly tried, yet the 
small-pox rate was higher thar in the 
whole general population. In 1834 
every soldier, whether previously 
vaccinated or not, was vaccinated, and 
then the proportion at once was reduced 
until, in 1869, it was, in the Army, 
exactly .11 per 10,000, as compared with 
3.7 in the civil population. The French 
Minister for War wrote that, in the war 
of 1870-71, the Germans, being weil 
vaccinated, lost only 459 men from smal!- 
pox, while the French Army, being less 
well vaccinated, lost 23,400, a loss which, 
the Minister for War added— 


to 


further, in 


“would have been saved to France by carefully 
carrying out obligatory vaccination. Does not 
this loss represent quite an army in itself?” 
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In Germany, with its population of more) 
than 50,000,000, since 1885 only L1GS | 
deaths from small-pox have been re- | 
corded, and this notwithstanding its| 
extended frontiers. For those who object 
to the eccentricities of the figures, I take 
ancther example, in connection with the 
Gloucester epidemic. In the case of 
Wotton Asylum there were 800 patients 
within the city of Gloucester. It was 
not in the best sanitary condition, and 
the patients were so overcrowded that 
Dr. Craddock reported that, in some 
wards they “ were packed like herrings in | 
a barrel.” While the superintendent | 
was debating whether the whole of the | 
patients should be vaccinated because | 

| 

| 

| 


small-pox was raging round, it suddenly 
broke out in the asylum. Instantly all 
the patients were vaccinated or re-vac- | 
cinated. Out cf the whole, only four | 
were attacked, and this was among a | 
people of low vitality, and who were not | 
living in the best sanitery conditions. 
What could account for this except vaczi- 
nation! Here is another case equally | 
striking. It is in connection with 
the outbreak of small-pox at War- 
rington ; and Dr. Saville reports that, of 
800 re-vaccinated individuals in the gar- 
rison, the only sufferer was a militiaman 
who had not been re-vaccinated. And 
yet the inmates of the garrison mixed 
freely with the townspeople. In the 
same place an outbreak in the principal 
ironworks, where some 1,400 hands were 
employed, was suddenly checked within 
a fortnight by re-vaccination. Fully one- 
third of the population of Warrington 
were re-vaccinated, and not one of all the 
number contracted small-pox, although 
the whole town was permeated by the 
infection, Such incidents appeal especially 


to what is called the “man in the 
street.” In conclusion, I will give 
a brief summary of the conclu- 


sicns of the Commission as to vac- 
cination. These were (1) it diminishes 
liability to be attacked by small-pox ; (2) 
it modifies its character, (a) less in 
amount, and (b) milder ; (3) protection is 
greater in the year immediately succeed- 
ing the operation, and may cover a period 
of nine or 10 years; (4) effect rapidly 
diminishes after the period of highest 
protective influence, but is considerable 
afterwards, 


and is, possibly, never alto- 
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gether lost ; (5) power to modify severity 
lasts throughout life; (6) re-vaccination 
restores protection, and, therefore, should 
be repeated; (7) where most thorough 
the protection is greatest. After seven 
years’ investigation, the recent Commis- 
sion has confirmed in every important 
particular the great advantage of vacci- 
nation to the community ; it has extended 
end enlarged the evidence ; and if it has 
shown certain limitations to the great 
good vaccination brings, and made clear 
that in some few cases evils have resulted 
from vaccination, it has also proved that 
such oases are infinitesimal as compared 
with the number of people vaccinated, 
and it has indicated how these misadven- 
tures may be avoided. I have been 
repeatedly asked what I have to say of 
the evidence of certain experts—distin- 
guished men—who gave evidence against 
vaccination before the Royal Commis- 
sion. Well, Sir, this is eminently 
2 question of authority, but it is 
quite possible to pin faith on the wrong 
person ; and I think none of us will be 
disposed to place the names of those 
scientific gentlemen who gave evidence 
before the Commission in opposition to 
such names as Lord Lister, Sir James 
Paget, and Lord Herschel, who was chair- 
man of the Commission, was trained 
in weighing evidence, and who was so 
thoroughly convinced of the value of 
vaccination that he thought there could 
be no question about it. The dis- 
sentient report of the Commission showed 
great ingenuity in the manipulation of 
figures, and I only wish that ingenuity had 
been expended on a better cause. The 
dissentients went into the question pre 
judiced, and were not likely to alter 
their minds by any amount of evidence 


Finally, Sir, I trust the Measure 
proposed by my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Govern- 


ment Board may, in some degree, have 
the good results expected from it, and 
may further the practice of vaccination, 
which most scientific men consider one of 
the most beneficent of discoveries. It is 
injurious to the Commonwealth when 
ignorance takes the form of opposition 
to the teachings of science, and it is 
lamentable to that, 
public knowledge lags behind, the wise 
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and prudent must suffer from the ignor- 
ance of those who know no better. It 
is especially lamentable when innocent 
children must suffer from the ignorance 
gnd prejudice of their parents. 


TE} I 
Amendment proposed— 


and at the 
“upon 


“To leave out the word ‘ now,’ 
end of the Question to add the words 
this day six months.’ ” 


*Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesitertield) My hon. Friend, the 
Member for the Ukeston Division, in 
his speech criticising the Bill does not 
—as I understand-—agree with a single 















clause of the Bill, and is dead against 
the fundamental prin iple of the Bill; 
and yet he tells us he is going to vote 
for the Second Reading. The hon. 
- Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s | 

sities did all in his power to 

damn the ill with faint praise. 
I regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman who has charge of this Bill 
Was not more icit in opening the | 
Debate. In ais ¢ a great Measure 
like this—and it a! Measure—the 
House wants to know, in the first place, 


what | it is going the local authori- 
ties to carry it out, and whether the tax- 


payers or the ng to pay 


to cost 





ratepayers are gol 
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mediate hospital isolation, but again 
there is not a word of that in this Bill. 
They also reported in favour of better 
sanitation. If sanitation had nothing to 
do with small-pox, yet these very able 
gentlemen, who had _ been considering 
this question for years, clearly thought it 
had. But there was not a word in the 
Bill about improved sanitation. A few 
years ago, I was as strongly in favour of 
vaccination as anybody in this House, 
but a perusal of the Government 
Reports raised doubts in my mind; and 
iI am beginning now to believe that we 
jare at the wrong end of this question, 
jand that sanitation, isolation, and clean- 
jliness in the habits of the people will do 
jmore to destroy small-pox than vaccina- 
ition. The hon. Baronet. who has just 
lsat down. has referred to Gloucester. I 





| myself visited Gloucester after the 
}epidemic, and will tell the House 
|what I saw with my own eyes. The 


drainage in this city of 40,000 people 


lwent into the river Severn, below the 
lbridge. There was a tide which took this 
evap abe 

drainage five or six miles beyond a pump- 





ing station, which pumped the water 
and the 

washing them- 
‘selves with and were drinking this con- 


taminated water. The hon. Member for 


he Severn into the mains, 
ople of Gloucester were 


from t 
pe 


the cost. The House may be pretty cer. |Gloucester is present, and if I am wrong 
tain that if people are te have the choice, | he will be able to contradict me. 
ag this Bill gives them the choice, of | ~1> . 
res ie: Oe ages tee seca eas Mr. J. MONK (Gloucester): It is 
being ated at a public institution 1 
, 1 1 ; not the case that water was pumped 
or ap » house, they will prefer to be |, ees a 
.— 1: -7, |iro0m the Severn for drinking purposes. 

vaccinated in a private house, wn will 
1ot go to a public institution. That is| Mn. BAYLEY: The water pumped 

rfectly certain. And how is the cost |from the Severn was the ordinary drink- 
io be met There is no indication in the |ing water. That is what I was told. 
ill whether we are going to have a|This went on for five cr six months. The 
Government grant to cover the cost, er|Government Report on the epidemic, 
whether it will come out of the rates|signed by Dr. Sydney Copeland, states 
and taxes. Another very important |that in the month of August “a most 


point is 
deal with 
ininister 


recomnit 


that the Bill does not in any way 
the question of who is to ad- 
or put the law in force. 
ndations of the Vaccination Com- 
which sat for and 
took evidence on all aspects of this ques- 
not in any way carried out by | 
the propesals of this Bill. The Commis- 


ion scat 


mission, seven years, 


tion, are 


to be done besides vaccination for stamp- | 
ing small-pox. They also recommended | 
a complete system of compulsory notifi- | 
cation, there is not a word in this 
Bill about that. Th: y recommended im- | 
Sir i 


ou 


put 


Priestley. 


The | 


ed that there were other things | 


mysterious thing occurred.” A small-pox 
|epidemic continued from January or Feb- 
ruary till August. There were 122 cases 
)in July, and in August the epidemic had 
| absolutely ceased—Dr. Copeland says 

mysteriously ceased.” But Dr. Cope- 
land ought to have inquired what was the 
|nature of this mystery. The ar anation 
was most simple. In the month of July 
the city of Gloucester opened new water- 
works, and the whole city had a good, 
wholesome supply of water. ented ately 
thi it was done the epidemic “my steriously 
Another very extraordinary 


| ceased.” 





or 


k- 
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thing is that, according to Dr. Copeland’s 
report, 190 re-vaccinated persons in 
Gloucester took the small-pox. We have 
understood, up to the present time, that 
a person re- vaccinated was safe for the 
remainder of his life, or, at least, for a 
number of years ; but here were 190 per- 
sons who took small-pox only a month or 
two after re-vaccination. Then we have 
the case of Middlesbrough, 
believe, has the largest percentage of vac- 
cinated persons of any town in the United 
Kingdom. Yet in Middlesbrough there 
has been a very serious rise in the rate 
of small-pox. With regard to the Bill 
before the House, it is a Measure that 
will please nobody. It is not a good Bill 
for Leicester, 
nothing to do with it. The Commission 
on Vaccination repogted that they wished | 
to see a less severe law put into force 
more uncompromisingly than at present | 
could be done. But how is that going to | 
work at Leicester, or at any other town | 
where there is a majority of the guardians 
against compulsory vaccination? This is 
how I understand it is going to work. 

First, the persons will be summoned be- 
fore the magistrate, and then there may 
be an adjournment, and a medical man 
will be sent to the house to try and per- 
suade the parents to have their children 
vaccinated. IZf that is not successful, the 
parents will appear a second time before 
the magistrates, and there will be 
another adjournment until there is a| 
conviction, causing people who object to | 
raccination a considerable loss of work. 
The objectors can be fined to the extent | 
of £1, and if they decline to pay, they can 

be imprisoned, precisely in the same way 
as under the present law. The only dif- 
ference is that once fined or imprisoned 
they cannot be fined or imprisoned again. 
But the law can be so administered that 
they can be punished almost indefinitely 
by the loss of work, as the result of 
constant adjournments of the hearing. 
They recommend it on those lines. They 
say it would conduce to increase vaccina- 
tion if any scheme could be devised which 
would preclude an attempt—*Preclude 
an attempt!” This is merely “an 
attempt” to get the people vaccinated. 
They recommend that we should preclude 
any attempt to compel those who are 
honesily opposed to the practice to sub- 
mit their children to vaccination. Now, 
there are a great number of people who 
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do so object, and they are growing in 
this country, and they will continue. to 
grow if legislation of this kind is not 
repealed, and unless legislation is made 
absolutely free on the lines of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee—free for 
those to have the benefit of vaccinatiou 
who consider it beneficial, and free for 
those who honestly believe that they are 
injuring their children, and the future 
lives of their children, by having them 
vaccinated. That is what is really 
wanted by the pesnate lene: away with 
these repeated penalties and with impri- 
sonment. Now, what is it that this Bill 





and Leicester will have | 


proposes? Look at Clause 4. I have 
lalready explained how it will work. A 
|man can be had up any number of times 
lbefore the magistrates and fined. [The 
PresmeNt of the Locan GoveRNMENT 
iB oarpD: No, no! That is wrong, unless 
| he has been prev ious sly convicted. | Un- 
|less he has been proves convicted. 
|Exactly. The magistrate can edjourn the 
case any number of times until se is con- 
victed. That is the point. There are in 
|this Act provisions against what is called 
| rey eated penalties ; but there are no pro- 
visions against repeate d penalties against 
anyone who has been had up repeatedly 
before the magistrates. The real ques- 
tion at issue between us in the country 
and here in this House is, whether we aro 
|to continue the old system, and, per- 
haps, almost the last, of the cld and worn- 
jout systems of imprisonment and fines 
for those who have a conscientious 
“opinion, rightly or wrongly held, and 
| 
| 





held firmly by people who believe that 
they have control of their own bodies 
and of their children, and that they 
should not allow the State or anybody 
else to tell them what they should do 
with their bodies or with their childrens 
It is a question of the freedom of parents 
to do what they think right with 
their children—freedom of conscientious 
opinion, freedom from imprisonment and 
fine. Mr. Speaker, as this Bill does not 
varry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, and does not do away 
with imprisonment for conscientious be- 
lief in this country, at the end of the 
Nineteenth century, I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 
Mr. W. C. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): Mr. Speaker, I rise to second 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Chesterfield Division of 
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Derbyshire. It is not my intention to 
travel over again the ground of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite who has spoken in 
favour of this Bill, because my knowledge 
of vaccination is only limited to my own 
experience as a poor law guardian in the 
East End of London, and I am one of 
those guardians who absolutely refused 
to carry out the present Acts of Parlia- 
ment dealing with vaccination. Although 
medical men, from their point of view, 
may state that the decrease of small-pox 
is due to vaccination, on the other hand, 
I, as a layman myself, claim that that is 
absolutely wrong. For the last five years 
the Mile End Board of Guardians have 
refused to carry out the Vaccination Act, 
and with what result? In 1893, we had 
116 cases and 8 deaths; in 1894 we had 
42 cases and 4 deaths; in 1895 we had 
49 cases and 1 death; in 1896 we had 1 
case and no death, and in 1897 we had 
no at all. Well, now, that is a 
demonstrative proof that vaccination, so 
far as its compulsory character is con- 
cerned, has absolutely failed. Some hon. 
Members may smile, but these are figures 
which I challenge them to dispute. There 
has been a decrease in the deaths of chil- 
dren under the age of 12 months, and 
for seven years past the average of these 
deaths has been less for the whole of 
London, although the death-rate in the 
Kast End is higher asarule. The people 
of Mile End are strongly opposed to vacci- 
nation, and when candidates come for- 
ward for the Poor-Law Board of Guar- 
dians, let them label themselves Liberal 
or Tory, they absolutely stand no earthly 
chance of being elected unless they are 
opposed to compulsory vaccination. The 
effect of the attitude of the Mile End 
Board of Guardians upon this question 
has been to convert the boards in the 
adjoining districts of Bethnal Green, St. 
George’s in the East, Poplar, and White- 
chapel; and those boards to-day are 
absolutely refusing to carry out the com- 
pulsory Vaccination Acts. In 1895 the 
small-pox broke out in the Salvation Army 
shelter in Whitechapel. In that case, 
the Local Government Board sent one of 
their officials down to the Mile End Board 
asking them to open their vaccination 
station at hours apart from the certified 
hours. But what happened? What 
reply did the Mile End Board of Guar- 
dians give to the official sent down by 
the Local Government Board? Why, Sir, 
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cases 
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station. It was at the pericd of the 
water famine at the East End of London, 
and we said to the official of the Local 
Government Board, “ What we want is 
not vaccination, but water in the East 
End of London,” with the result that the 
epidemic did not spread, but very soon 
disappeared. We have in Mile End 
to-day, Sir, 16,000 children unvaccinated, 
and out of 13 deaths that have occurred 
during the last five years four were of 
children who were not vaccinated. If 
any hon. Members dispute my authority, 
I have here, Sir, the certificate of death 
of one of those children, whose death was 
laid to the door of vaccination, and not 
to their want of vaccination. In the 
whole of East London we have 25,131 
children who were born during the year 
1896 in the ten Parliamentary divisions 
of East London, and out of that number 
only 7,980 were vaccinated. Now, how- 
ever much medical men may sneer as to 
the reason of the decreasing population, 
so far as the sanitary point of view is 
concerned, I claim that it is due to the 
Public Health Act dealing with London, 
and passed by this House in 1891, that 
small-pox has decreased. The reason for 
that Act coming into force—and, mark 
you, I speak with regard to the poor law 


guardians as a member of a _ district 
vestry—was that the vestries were 
largely manipulated by the _ house- 


mongers of the district, whose sole object 
was to evade our sanitary laws, and the 
sanitary inspectors were practically given 
over to them. It was not until that Act 
came into operation that we were able 
to compel our local authorities to carry 
out the Sanitary Acts, with the result, 
which is due to those Acts being in opera- 
tion, that small-pox is practically a thing 
of the past, so far as London itself is 
concerned. [An HoN. Mzmper: Who 
passed those Acts!] I do not say who 
passed those Acts—this House passed 
them. But, Sir, while hon. Members 
opposite are so willing to take credit for 
passing the Act of 1891, one hon. Mem- 
ber, in his speech this afternoon, practi- 
cally accused the working class of being 
open to bribery, so far as vaccination is 
concerned. What did the hon. Member 
opposite say? He stated that in France 
when working men were offered a few 
sous to have their children vaccinated 
they had them vaccinated. But the 
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workmen of this country, who go to 
prison rather than have their children 
vaccinated, are not the men to be 
tempted by the bribe of a few sous. But, 
as a matter of fact, Sir, we have had 
fewer cases of small-pox of late than we 
had for two hundred years, and yet the 
Vaccination Acts have not been enforced. 
Tsolation, in conjunction with sanitary 
arrangements, has been the means of pre- 
venting epidemics of small-pox in this 
country. But, Sir, if the right hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced this Bill into the 
House of Commons this afternoon had 
the courage of his opinions—he believes 
either in the principle of vaccination, or 
he does not believe in it—if he believes« 
in the principle of vaccination. why does 
he not have the courage of his own 
opinions and not add one penalty and 
put the law into force if a man will not 
have his child vaccinated! If, however, 
he does not believe in the principle of 
compulsory vaccination, then why intro- 
duce this Bill into the House at all. It 
is wrong in principle and bad in practice. 
It has failed, Sir, in its objects in the 
past, and upon this Measure medical men 
themselves differ in opinion upon this 
question as much as lawyers do upon Acts 
of Parliament that have been passed 
through this House. I feel certain that 
nothing will satisfy the great majority of 
the population outside this House but the 
total abolition of the compulsory Vacci- 
nation Acts. And what is more, Sir, it 
is—like other Measures brought forward 
by Gentlemen on the opposite Bench— 
class legislation. Because a workman 
cannot afford to put his hand into his 
pocket and pay one or two pounds in the 
shape of a fine, the result is that he 
has to go to prison, and going to prison 
means, perhaps, loss of his employment, 
which brings suffering upon his wife and 
family. But it is easy for a rich man to 
put his hand into his pocket and pay as 
many pounds as the law demands of him 
asa fine. For these reasons, Sir, I hope 
the House will reject this Bill. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Mr. Speaker, 
the Government have no cause to com- 
plain of the manner in which this Debate 
has been conducted, or of the hon. 
Member, or his friends, for, so far as I 
have been able to judge, the House, with 
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of the Amendment—so far as I have been 
able to collect its opinion upon this sub- 
ject, while the Bill has been subjected to 
natural and proper criticism, it appears 
to me to have met with a very considec- 
able amount of general support. Sir, the 
hon. Member who moved the Amendment 
complained greatly of me because, as he 
said, I had made no speech at the begin- 
ning of the Debate this afternoon, and 
because he was left in perfect ignorance 
as to how the expense of this Bill was to 
be paid—whether it was to be paid by 
loan, or grant, or out of the rates—and 
because I had not said a word about the 
questions of notification and hospital 
isolation. May I be permitted, Sir, to 
say that I had already stated on one occa- 
sion that the cost of this Measure would 
be met precisely as the cost of vaccina- 
tion has been met in the past? With 
regard to notification, the hon. Member, I 
think, can hardly be aware of the practice 
in respect to notification at the present 
time. Of course, notification would be 
given under the Notification of Diseases 
Act. That Act is compulsory in the 
metropolis at the present moment. It 
is true that it is optional in other districts 
in the country, but what are the facts 
with regard to those very districts? The 
Act is practically in force at the present 
time with regard to 28,000,000 out of 
the whole population of 29,000,000 in 
this country. Again, Sir, with regard to 
the compulsory provisions for hospital 
isolation, under the Public Health Act 
the local authorities may provide—and 
can provide, if it is so desired—hospitals 
for that purpose now. Under the Isola. 
tion Hospitals Act it is the fact that 
county councils everywhere at the present 
moment have absolute power to form 
districts, and to require the provisions of 
that Act to be put in force subject to 
certain restrictions. The hon. Member 
was very anxious to know what would be 
thecost. Hesaid there would be a great 
deal more work under the Bill, and there 
must be more remuneration for the officers 
employed, and, consequently, the cost of 
the Measure would be greatly increased. 
Well, Sir, I have looked into that ques- 
tion, and perhaps I may take this oppor- 
tunity of saying a word with regard to 
the increased remuneration of the officers 
who are to be employed, for that is a sub- 
ject upon which they will naturally take 
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very great interest. Now, as to remu- 
neration, both vaccination officers and 
public vaccinators are subject at present, 
and they will be in the future also, to the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 
Their duties will be increased to some 
extent, no doubt, and I quite recognise 
that there must be some alteration in 
their remuneration. What I propose is 
this: that both classes of these officers 
shall be remunerated in future by two 
methods. First, by a payment, based on 
the number of births, to cover all their 
general duties; and, secondly, by a pay- 
ment in each case for successful vaccina- 
tion. To encourage this—and we think 
it very desirable to encourage it as far 
as is possible—we consider that the fees 
for the latter duty should be higher than 
those for the former. With regard to the 
amount of those fees, in the first place, it 
is a matter, we conceive, for arrangement 
between the local authorities and the 
officers themselves whom they employ ; 
and it is subject in all cases to alteration 
and to approval by us at the Local 
Government Board. Circumstances, of 
course, vary greatly in different districts 
of the country, and in all those districts 
peculiar circumstances must be taken 
into consideration. In addition to this, 
under the system of awards which exists 
at present, and which will also be con- 
tinued in the future, there will be the 
award which is certified at the present 
time by the Local Government Board, and 
which is paid by the county councils, and 
which is not to exceed, under the existing 
law, one shilling in the case of each suc- 
cessful vaccination. Well, now, with 
regard to the cost of all these operations, I 
have looked into this matter, and what 
I find is this: I do not wish to delay the 
House, for I know there are other hon. 
Members who desire to speak, longer than 
I can help, but I find that the amount 
raised by public rates in the country at 
the present time is practically a sum of 
about £35,000,000 of money, and the 
whole cost of vaccination expenses at the 
present time is £78,000 a year. Now. if 
the cost of vaccination is doubled—and I 
think that is extremely unlikely—it 
would amount to an addition of less than 
half a farthing in the pound on the rate- 
able value, and even if it were trebled it 
would be less than a farthing. Well, now, 
Sir, I pass from that question for a 
President of Local Government Bvard. 
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moment only to others which have been 
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raised by hon. Members. What I have 
to say is this: that the absolute efficacy 
of vaccination for the prevention and 
mitigation of small-pox appears to me to 
have been absolutely demonstrated by 
the experience, not only of this country, 
but by the experience of the world. Take, 
for instance, Germany, which has been 
spoken cf this afternoon by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for the 
Ilkeston Division. By the Report of the 
Commission which has recently sat, it is 
shown that they have gone fully into this 
question, if anything more were needed, 
and, after the interesting speech of my 
10n. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
University to which we have listened this 
afternoon, I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
hon. Member will acquit me of anything 
in the nature of discourtesy if I decline 
to enter into any argument upon the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member appears, however, 
to be under a complete misapprehension 
as to the working and operation of the 
Bill, and, therefore, it may perhaps be 
convenient to the House, and very desir- 
able, that I should say just a word or 
two, as briefly as I can, upon what will be 
the procedure to be adopted under the 
new regulations. Now, in the first place, 
the registrar—I am speaking now of com- 
pulsory vaccination as opposed to the 
existing system—in the first place, the 
registrar of births and deaths at the time 
of a birth gives information to the 
parents as to his or her duty with regard 
to vaccination. He also gives at the 
same time a list of births to the vaccinm 
tion officer, and it will become, under this 
Bill, the duty of the parent to have the 
child vaccinated within twelve months 
from that time. The parents may employ 
either a private or a public vaccinator, as 
they please. If the parent requires the 
attendance of the Public Vaccinator his 
duty will be to give notice of the time at 
which he will attend; and whichever 
officer is employed, if he vaccinates suc- 
cessfully, his duty is to send a certificate 
to that effect to the vaccination officer, 
who already has the list of births, and by 
comparing that list with the certificates 
which he receives. he will be able to 
ascertain at once who has, and who has 
not, been vaccinated. If the parent has 
employed neither the one nor the other 
officer by the end of nine months, ther 
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it becomes the duty of the Public Vac- 
cinator to call at the residence of the 
parents and to offer to vaccinate the 
child, giving due notice of the time at 
which he will do so. I have heard it said 
that the home of the parents is to be 
invaded against their will, but there is 
no provision and no intention whatever 
of that sort contained in this Measure. 
The duty of the vaccinator is to present 
himself. and to offer to vaccinate the 
child, if it is desired. and is thought con- 
venient that he should do so. Then, if at 
the end of twelve months, the Public Vac- 
cinator having duly made this offer, the 
child has not been vaccinated, then the 
parent will become liable to prosecution, 
but the Public Vaccinator must give notice 
before taking any proceedings. Now, 1 
may also mention that, under the powers 
which we possess already, we propose in 
future to make it the duty of the vaccina- 
tion officer to institute the necessary pro- 
ceedings. That will be a change from the 
present practice with regard to vaccina- 
tion to which I, for one, attach very con- 
siderable importance. [Mr. Bayer: That 
is not in the Bill.] I said under the 
powers which we possess already. The 
hon. Member does not appear to be aware 
that under past Acts of Parliament the 
Local Government Board possesses powers 
of the very widest description. It will 
also be the duty of the public vaccina- 
tion officer to take proceedings for the 
enforcement of the second penalty if it 
should be necessary for him to do so. 
Something has been said about the diffi- 
culty in connection with removals, in con- 
sequence of the age being postponed to 
twelve months, but it will be part of the 
vaccination officer’s duty to make every 
inquiry as to these removals, and to ascer- 
tain the districts to which the removal 
has been made. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be good enough 
to state who pays for these prosecutions’ 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: They are paid 
for out of the rates. They are paid for 
by the local authorities who take these 
proceedings. Of course, if they do not 
take them, there is nothing to pay. If 
they do, the cost is paid by those who 
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take the proceedings. I think I have now 
said sufficient with regard to the pro- 
cedure under the Bill. Now, Sir, I turn 
to what is, to me, a much more agreeable 
subject. 


Mr. J. SAMUEL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman explain whether the new vac- 
cination officer will have power to take. 
proceedings without the authority of the 
Guardians ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Certainly, un- 
questionably, under the regulations we 
propose to make. 


Mr. J. SAMUEL: Then the ratepayers 
will be called upon to pay the cost? 


THe PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Of course they 
will. Now, Sir, I come to the speech of 
the hon. Member for the Ilkeston Divi- 
sion. The hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to express very considerable 
approval of the Bill, but he also dealt 
with some omissions in the Bill. to which 
he referred, and I think it will be con- 
venient if I take the omissions to which 
he referred first. And, first, he dealt with 
the question of re-vaccination. I entirely 
agree with the hon. Gentleman in the 
importance which he attaches to re-vac- 
cination. I should have been glad myself 
to have included provisions for re-vaccina- 
tion in this Bill, but I am still more 
desirous than I am of doing that of get- 
ting the present Bill passed into law 
during the present Session, and I frankly 
own that I had some fears as to whether, 
if I were to overload the Bill with an 
unnecessary number of new provisions, fF 
might fail altogether in my primary 
object. With regard to re-vaccination, the 
evidence and experience of Germany has 
been very remarkable, but on one point 
it appeared to me that the Member for 
the Ilkeston Division was not quite con- 
sistent, because, while holding up to us 
the example of Germany, he was opposed 
to a continuance of compulsion. The hon. 
Member forgot that those very remark- 
able and striking results in Germany had 
been obtained under a system of com- 
pulsory vaccination. Then, sir, the hon. 
Member was in favour of some further 
provision, I think, for the inspection 
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of children when they enter school. 
In that way the hon. Member thought 
that children might be inspected. To 
both of these I attach quite as much 
importance as the hon. Gentleman does 
himself. I do not know that it might 
not be possible to make some addi- 
tions of this sort. Then I come to the 
question of private practitioners, and 
there I am perfectly well aware that a 
recommendation was made by the Royal 
Commission to the effect that private 
practitioners should receive fees for every 
successful operation of vaccination which 
they performed. The hon. Gentleman 
asked me to put large powers in the 
Bill in Committee in order to check the 
inefficiency of a great deal of vaccina- 
tion that goes on now. Well, Sir, I say 
that any recommendation coming from 
the hon. Gentleman—knowing, as I do, 
how large his experience is—will be 
received by me with the greatest consider- 
ation, and in that respect I shall be glad 
to reconsider the position, and anything 
which he may suggest. But, at the 
same time, I am beund to point out that 
there are very considerable difficulties 
in connection with this proposal, some 
of which, I think, may have escaped his 
attention. In the first place, it is not 
the practice in Scotland to-day as he 
suggests, and the whole object I 
had in view in promoting this Measure 
was to assimilate the practice as much 
as possible in England to that of Scot- 
land. Then, again, I do not understand 
why a burden should be imposed upon 
the rates which has hitherto been, I may 
say even cheerfully, borne by the people 
themselves. Again, there are practical 
difficulties. In the first place, the 
work of all public vaccinators is carried 
on under the direct regulations and super- 
vision of the Local Government Board, 
and their work is rigidly inspected in 
order that it may be ascertained as to 
whether those regulations have been 
strictly adhered to. If they have not 
been, and the work is improperly done, 
the practitioner guilty of that improper 
work will be dismissed by the Board. 
But it is impossible that we should have 
any such control over the private prac- 
titioners in the country, who number no 
less than 21,000. The work of all those 
21,000 private practitioners would have 
to be inspected. That is a difficulty of 
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a practical character which I am afraid 
it will be very difficult to get over, 
Now, Sir, I come next to the points in 
the Bill. of which the hon. Gentleman 
was good enough to approve. I do not 
think I need say anything with regard 
to the new lymph which it is proposed 
to uso in the future. That appears to 
have met with general approval on the 
part of everyone who has considered the 


subject. On the question of age the 
hon. Gentleman thinks that the ad- 


vantages, on the whole, of the age pro- 
posed by this Bill. outweigh the objec- 
tions. I know that some people prefer 
that the age should be six months, and 
perhaps I may be permitted to say a 
word upon that point. My inclination, 
I admit, in the first instance, was to 
assimilate the practice in England to the 
practice in Scotland. In -Scotland the 
age is six months, but then I found there 
was this objection to make the age six 
months in England. At present the 
stations in nearly every case—certainly 
in the cases of the rural districts—are 
attended only half-yearly, and, conse- 
quently, the vaccination of children who 
happen to attain the present age of 
three months, at a time when there is no 
station attendance, is necessarily post- 
poned till next half-year, which takes 
them up to the age of nine months, and 
I am advised that the proportion of these 
children is very considerable indeed— 
certainly one-half, and more probably 
two-thirds of the whole; and, therefore, 
to have made the age in the Bill six 
months would have been to curtail in 
many cases a very considerable propor- 
tion of the time, which, I think, would 
not have been desirable. The main 
reasons, of course, for extending the age 
are the reasons which have been given 
by hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, and in regard to which I entirely 
concur with them, and upon the whole 
I think the advantages outweigh the dis- 
advantages which have been pointed out. 
For that reason I have put that age into 
the Bill. Then, in regard to the ques- 
tion of stational vaccination, which, I 
understand, is, upon the whole, approved 
of by the hon. Gentleman, he urged 
upon me a point which, I think, is well 
worthy of consideration, and which I may 
assure him I have not forgotten. He 
said, “Do not get rid of the stational 
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vaccination altogether, 
are times and occasions when it will be 
of the greatest possible use.” What I 
want to point out is this. Stational 
vaccination is only abandoned in 
thia sense—that it will cease to 
be compulsory, and children will no 
longer be required to attend for the pur- 
pose of having lymph taken out of their 
ams and used again for others. But 
there is nothing in the present Bill, and 
there is no evidence of any intention on 
my part to prevent the guardians from 
still making use of stational vaccination, 
if they find it to be preferred, whenever 
they desire. As a matter of fact, we 
always know that when there is an epi- 
demic of small-pox there is a rush of the 
population to be vaccinated at once, and 
we contemplate, especially in populous 
districts, that stational vaccination will 
be made use of in the future under cir- 
cumstances like that, and I shall be only 
too glad and too ready to listen to any 
other suggestion upon that point. Now, 
Sir, I come to the question which I think 
is the last upon which I shall have to 
trouble the House—namely, the question 
of repeated penalties, which, so far as we 
know, are still the subject of such acute 
differences of opinion. Upon this point 
there appears to be a very general mis- 
apprehension in the minds of a large 
section of the public—sometimes in the 
minds of people who, I think, ought to 
know better. I have seen it stated, and 
commonly stated—I do not know 
whether it has been stated to-night in this 
House, but I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting it—that anybody, 
by paying a trifling fee upon one occasion, 
can purchase exemption from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. That is quite a mistake. 
Whether the fine to be imposed is going 


to be trumpery or not is a matter 
which rests entirely with the magis- 
trates, over whom, of course, I have 


nd control whatever; but, as a 
matter of fact, all the defaulters will 
be liable under this Bill to two different 
prosecutions. Under two clauses of the 
Act of 1867 the same state of things 
exists. Under both of those clauses 
defaulters can be penalised. The first of 
those is Section 79, under which a parent 
who neglects to vaccinate his child will 
be liable to a penalty, and the second is 
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Under Section 31, if a 
registrar or an officer of the Board of 
Guardians informs a magistrate that he 
has reason to believe that a child in the 
union under 14 years of age has not been 
successfully vaccinated, the magistrate 
may summon the parent of the child then 
and there, and he can make an order 
directing the vaccination of the child 
within a certain time. If that is not 
done, then the parent becomes liable to 
another prosecution and penalty, and this 
kind of order, under the present law, may 
be repeated again and again ad infi- 
nitum. Defaulters, therefore, under the 
Bill will be liable to two prosecutions 
and two penalties for neglecting vaccina- 
tion, but, under the Bill as proposed, the 
repetition of these orders, which can be 
made without limitation at the present 
time, will be prohibited in the future. 
That is the exact position under the Bill, 
which I thought perhaps it was desir- 
able to explain. I am quite aware 
that in some quarters, at all events— 
although that aspect of the Bill has not 
been criticised here to-night, but from a 
great variety of different quarters very 
much information has reached me—this 
proposal in the ‘bill repealing the imposi- 
tion of repeated penalties has met with 
2 great amount of disapproval, and I am 
prepared to make this admission : that if 
the system of repeated penalties has been 
effectual in securing the vaccination of 
children whose parents object to it, then 
I admit that there would be a great deal 
to be said for its retention. But I am 
afraid there are a great deal too many 
records which show that, so far from suc- 
ceeding, the effect of that system of 
repeated penalties has been rather of an 
opposite character. I do not think it 
can be denied by anyone who considers 
this question dispassionately that one 
result, at all events, of this repetition of 
penaltes has been to make martyrs of a 
number of—certainly I think very mis- 
guided, but at the same time very well- 
meaning—people, and to excite an amount 
of antagonism and direct hostility to the 
whole system of vaccination which T do 
not think myself would ever have existed 
without that incentive. Then, again, 
whenever of repeated 
penalties has been the! subject of any 
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they have always been unanimous in 
support of its repeal. There was a Com- 
mittee which sat in the year 1871. They 
reported unanimously in that sense, 
although Parliament has never thought 
fii, until now, to give effect to their 
recommendation. Then again, there 
was a Royal Commission which has 
recently reported, and so strongly were 
they of that opinion. that no less than 
six years ago they took an opportunity 
of making an ad interim report in 
which they made a unanimous recom- 
mendation for its repeal. In additioa 
to that there is a letter very we!l known 
which was addressed to the Board of 
Guardians—I forget how many years ago, 
I think it was in 1872—but it made 
recommendations to the Board of Guar- 
dians, and this letter has been repeated 
over and over again since then, and prac- 
cally in the same direction. Well, 
Sir, it seems to me that it 
would have required very strong and 
convincing reasons to justify me in 
setting aside this weight of authority 
upon this particular point, and I do not 
find any such reasons whatever in any 
arguments which have been addressed 
to me hitherto. If it was simply a ques- 
tion as to whether vaccination should be 
enforced or not, and if it was certain 
that the retention of the repealed penal- 
ties would ensure this enforced vaccina- 
tion, then I should not have a doubt 
myself on the subject, and I should have 
retained the system of repeated penal- 
ties; but this cannot be so, and 
it certainly is not borne out by our 
experience ; and what we have now to 
consider, in my opinion, is whether or 
not the system of repeated penalties 
would or would not be most likely to 
bring about that antagonism to the 
principle of vaccination of which I have 
already spoken. This is a question 
which I admit is fairly open to argu- 
ment, but, giving the subject the best 
consideration in my power, I have come 
to the conclusion that the balance of 
argument, and certainly the balance of 
authority, is in favour of the proposal 
which I have made, and. therefore. I 
have inserted it in the Bill. Now, Sir, 
I come to the question which is raised 
by my Friend the Member for Ikeston. 
Now he, on the one hand, complains 
because the Bill does not go much farther 
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than this, and does not accept the other 
recommendation which was made by the 
Royal Commission. The Royal Commis- 
sion, he says, has killed compulsion, 
He says you cannot compel vaccination, 
because one-fifth of the representative 
authorities in the country are entirely 
opposed to compulsory vaccination. The 
local authorities would not carry out the 
principle, and, therefore, my hon. Friend 
says you had better accept the position 
and acknowledge that you are much 
better without compulsion. Well, Sir, 
in the first place, I would say with re- 
spect to this that I am not altogether 
without hope, and very considerable 
hope, that with an improved and 
amended Bill like that which I have 
endeavoured to lay before the House, 
containing proposals which will entirely 
alter the present system—which removes 
many grievous objections to vaccination, 


cinatior—much of the epposition to vac- 
cination may, and very probably will, die 
out in the future, and that we shall find 
that the local authorities throughout the 
country are prepared to enforce it much 
more readily than they have been in the 
past. But there are two other reasons 
why I do not like to accept this pro- 


posal. In the great majority of cases 
where people neglect vaccination. it 


arises from indolence, from carelessness, 
and from other causes on the part of 
people, rather than from any rooted 
opposition to the practice. [‘‘ No, no!” 
from the Opposition.| Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say “ No, no!” but I have taken 
great pains to obtain all the information 
which is possible, and which is in my 
power, upon the subject, and I believe 
I am stating a fact which is absolutely 
accurate. All such cases as those I have 
mentioned will be met and provided for 
by the Bill as it stands oat present. 
There is another reason—and I will be 
perfectly frank—there is an active and 
powerful bcdy of men at the present 
moment who desire the total repeal of 
the vaccination laws, and I am glad to 
see that I am borne out in that statement 
by the limited number of Members on 
the other side cf the House. I repeat. 
there is an active and powerful body of 
men who desire the total repeal of the 
vaccination laws, and who are zealously 
working to procure their abolition 
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altogether. Well, Sir, with their powerful 
organisation, with their zealous and rest- 
less energy, nothing in the world would 
be simpler than to arrange for conscien- 
tics objections to be presented by the 
thousand. But what I am afraid of is 
this: if I accept the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Ilkeston, we should see 
in a very short time, ina number of large 
districts throughout the country, that 
vaccination would be done away with 
altogether. I have no wish whatever to 
raise any argumentative contentions, 
but I must have different arguments to 
thes which have been advanced in 
favour of this proposition which have 
been submitted to me as yet, before 
they could make a convert of me upon 
this particular point; and I, for one, 
should net be disposed to encourage, in 
any way whatsoever, 
ing a dead letter. I am as strongly con- 
vincedasany Member cf this House that 
vaccination is an absclute necessity, and is 
to the best interest cf the community as 
a whole, and I think it would be nothing 
shert of a national calamity if it fell into 
anything like general disuse. So long 
21 I am respensible for the eonduct of 
the vaccination laws nothing will induce 
ms to sanction, or to suffer, anything 
of the kind. What is the best mode of 
enforcing them may, I admit, remain to 
be preved in the future. I honestly 
believe myself that the course I have 
adopted is the right one. If it fails, 
which IT do not and will not and cannot 
believe, I should not hesitate for a 
moment, again and again if it were 
necessary, to ask for any additional 
powers that were needed to enforce 
vaccination throughcut the country. It 
seems to me I have scme right to hope, 
some ground for believing, that no such 
powers will be required. In the Bill 
which the Government has introduced 
wo have done our utmost to remove, on 
the one hand, every legitimate grievance 
and every possible objection that can be 
and has hitherto been raised; while, on 
the cther hand, we have sought to pro- 
vide, and especially for the poorer classes 
of the country—and I absolutely deny 
that this is a question between the rich 
and the poor—facilities with regard to 
vaccination which have never been 
enjoyed before. It must also be 
remembered that when this Bill becomes 
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law we shall have assimilated the 
practice in England as nearly as 
— to the practice in Scotland, 
vhere vaccination has never been at any 
time the difficulty that it has sometimes 
been with us. Why am I to suppose 
that under these circumstances, when the 
people in England and Wales have been 
placed in a position of similar advantage 
to the people of Scotland, that they are 
going to be less reasonable, or less 
sensible, than their fellow countrymen 
and friends on the other side of the 
Border! I: would be an insult to their 
intelligence if I were to do so, and until 
the contrary is proved I shall decline 
altogether to believe it. Sir, I ask the 
sanction of Parliament to this Bill, 
because IT am persuaded that it is con- 
eeived in the best interests of the whole 
gg m of the country, and especially 
of its poorer classes; and it is in that 
tie that I commend it to the judg- 
ment ot House of Commons, and I 

stlv hope that the House of Com- 
mons will allow it to be read a second 
time this afternoon. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, has, in the course 
of his speech, made an announcement of 
the uportance to which the atten- 
tion of the House, and of the country, 
ought to be at once emphatically called. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told the 
House that, by 
vhica he possesses under the existing 
Act, it is his intention, as part of the 
effect of Bill, to authorise in each 
district the vaccination officer to com- 
mence prosecutions without the authority 
f the local guardians. Sir, I think I 
am not exaggerating when I say that the 
country will regard that announcement 
with amazement. Speaking for myself, 
that announcement opens, to my mind, a 
prospect which I cannot contemplate 
without serious alarm. What does it 
mean! Hon. Gentleman who laugh do not 
appear to me to appreciate the gravity 
of the situation. I will endeavour to 
enlighten them. What does it mean? 
It means that in Leicester, and in Mile 
End—respecting which my hon. Friend 
spoke so well a little while ago—and in 
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many other parts of the country which 1 
might mention, where the local feeling is 
absolutely opposed to vaccination, and 
where that local feeling is at the present 
moment represented by the guardians, 
and where the guardians, as I think, 
very properly give effect to that local 
feeling—by the fiat of the right hon 
Gentleman an officer of the guardians is 
to intervene, not only without the autho- 
rity of the guardians, but, in spite of 
the express instructions of the guardians, 
is to commence prosecutions. Sir, I am 
glad that that announcement has been 
made before the Second Reading of the 
Bill. Voting now for the second reading 
of this Bill will mean something very 
different from what voting for the second 
reading of the Bill would have meant 
before the announcement was made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. A vote now 
—and let every hon. Member clearly 
understand this—in support of the second 
reading of this Bill will mean that the 
hon. Member who gives it endorses the 
announcement of the policy which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made. The 
cheers are not so loud now from the other 
side, I think, as they were a moment 
ago. Very well, then. I will appeal from 
the House to the country, and I certainly 
think the answer of the country will be 
very different from that which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seem to anticipate. 
Now, Sir, this announcement emphasises 
the insidious character of one clause of 
this Bill, Clause 2, which, under the 
plausible pretext of making provision 
against repeated penalties, really asks the 
House of Commons to set its seal. and 
its sanction. upon prosecuting parents 
who have conscientious objections to the 
vaccination of their children. It is per- 
fectly true that if you pass that clause 
you are preventing a parent being pro- 
secuted more than twice, but you are at 
this time of day, giving the seal of your 
approval to the prosecution twice over 
of a parent who has conscientious objec- 
tions to vaccination. The effect of it 
will be really to sharpen that weapon ot 
oppression which has become a little dull 
of late. May I turn for a moment to the 
comic side of this clause? The vaccina- 
tion law is professedly a law of public 
health, and the usual type of punishment 
for a violation of a law of public health 
is, in the first place, a certain penalty for 
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the original offence, and then an addi- 
tional penalty for every day during which 
the offence is continued; or, in other 
words, obstinacy in resisting the law is 
regarded as a serious aggravation cf the 
original offence. But this Bill is con- 
trary to every principle of sound criminal 
jurisprudence, and contrary, in particu- 
lar, to the practice which is now becom- 
ing happily established in our criminal 
courts. This Bill strikes down the first 
offender, while it allows the habitual 
offender to go free and triumphant. It 
does seem to me that that is a most 
ridiculous result. Now, may I refer for 
a moment to Clause 1, Sub-section 3, of 
this Bill? As I read this Bill a condition 
precedent to liability to prosecution will 
be the offer, and the refusal of vaccina- 
tion from glycerinated .calf lymph. 
This is a penal statute, and with a penal 
statute everything ought to be definite 
and precise ; but here I would submit that 
it is really trifling with Parliament to 
ask it to introduce into a penal statute 
such a term as “ glycerinated calf lymph” 
without any scientific definition, and, 
indeed, without any definition at all of 
the nature of glycerinated calf lymph. 
There is not a word as to the ingredients 
of the lymph or as to the preparation of it. 
I would ask the right ‘hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General what is the mean- 
ing of glycerinated calf lymph within the 
meaning of the Bill. Nobody heard of it 
until six or seven years ago, and six or 
seven years hence glycerinated calf lymph 
will follow all its predecessors of empiri- 
cal compounds into the limbo of oblivion. 
As a climax of folly, the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he told us the other day, 
has made arrangements with the Medical 
Institute of Preventive Medicine for a 
supply of this calf lymph. [The Prest- 
DENT of the Loca, Government Boarp: 
I said nothing of the kind.] The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had made 
arrangements with the authorities of the 
Medical Institute of Preventive Medicine 
for the supply [The Prest- 
DENT of the Locat Government Boarp: 
No, I did not. I said I had made 
arrangements to obtain the necessary 
premises forits supply.] Are we to under- 
stand that there are to be simply rela- 
tions as between landlord and tenent 
between the Government and the Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine? 
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something far more than such relations 
between these two bodies. Really, I pre- 
sume the Medical Institute of Preventive 
Medicine is to supply this lymph, or is 
to be in some way responsible for it. 
That certainly is an arrangement which 
I do not like. If there is one body 
which is unpopular and distrusted by the 
people of London it is the Medical Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine, and yet this 
Institute is to take some part—what part 
the right hon. Gentleman will not 
explain—in regard to the supply of this 
lymph. I think that is an arrangement 
which will not generally commend itself. 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the existence of a body of men 
in this country—with whom I may say 
I have no connection—who he said were 
seeking to repeal entirely our vaccination 
laws. Sir, if there is one thing which 
will give additional strength to the efforts 
of these men it will be the passing of 
this Bill. which the right hon. Gentleman 
has put before the country, because after 
all the proposal to repeal the penalties 
is only a compromise. It is a compro 
mise, I say, and must be taken as such. 
But if that compromise is not accepted, 
then I say that the body to which the 
right hon. Gentleman refers will receive 
a large number of adherents, because 
others who do not at present belong to 
it, and who desire that vaccination should 
go on as a voluntary matter, if they find 
that the system of compulsion is to be 
continued they will think it is time to 
take the offensive and to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country, and the ques- 
tion will be fought as to whether it is 
right that public money should be 
lavishly spent for a purpose, the useful- 
ness of which has never been proved, and 
which at every stage of its history has 
been put forth on the community under 
cover of promises, which in all cases 
have been broken. Before I sit down 1 
want to refer to some observations made 
by two distinguished medical gentlemen, 
one speaking from this side of the House 
and the other from the opposite side. I 
do not think the medical profession will 
thank either the hon. Member for Ilkes 
ton Division or the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Universities of Edin- 
burgh. and St. Andrews for the references 
made to the members of their own pro- 
fession. The hon. Member for Ilkeston 
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charged the members of his own pro- 
fession with making sham operations, 
with pretending to vaccinate children, 
and actually giving certificates under 
their hands, if not under their seals, that 
the children had been vaccinated, when, 
as a matter of fact, it was all a.sham. 
Does not that open out an alarming pros- 
pect? It is admitted on both sides that it 
is common ground that vaccination is a 
delicate operation, the safety of which 
depends entirely upon the conscientious 
discharge of his duties by the medical 
man operating. And yet we are told by 
a very distinguished member of the pro- 
fession that there are many men who 
carry out sham operations in order to 
support the system. He said such cases 
disturbed the statistics—one or two cases 
would not disturb the statistics—and I 
say it is a very serious thing for the 
hen. Member to bring such a charge 
against the members of his own profes- 
sion. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Universities said that he stood aghast 
at the risks which they ran in vacci- 
nating in the days of his youth. Yes, Sir, 
in the days of the youth of the hon. 
Baronet vaccination was supported in 
this House by just the same arguments 
as now, and the statement of anyone on 
these Benches who said in those days 
that we were running great risks would 
be denied then, as I presume it would be 
denied now. These statements made by 
such distinguished members of the pro- 
fession will, I think, be taken to heart 
by the country, and they will make the 
country all the more determined that the 
system of compulsory vaccination shall 
no longer be continued. 


*Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): The 
hon. Member who moved the rejection of 
this Bill made two statements regarding 
my constituency to which I desire to 
refer. The hon. Gentleman stated that the 
city of Gloucester was supplied with water 
from the Severn at a point where, owing 
to the tidal nature of the river, the 
sewerage of the city passed. He also 
stated that the city of Gloucester was 
in a very bad state, and that the out- 
break of small-pox was mainly due to 
the unsanitary state of the city. I most 
distinctly deny both these statements. 
For many years past, Gloucester has 
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475 * 
not taken any supply of water from the 
Severn. 

*Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY: Do I under- 
stand the hon. Member to say that no 
water has been taken from the Severn? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now referring to what 
has been just stated. 





Suffragan 


*Mr. MONK: I was just coming to the 

point to which the hon. Member 
refers. From my boyhood, 50 or 60 
years ago, water has been obtained from 
two reservoirs, one at Robin’s Wood 
Hill and the other at Witcombe. Some 
years ago, I think not later than 1891, 
during a drought in the summer, 
water was taken from the Severn, 
in order to supplement the supply 
from the reservoirs. I must tell the hon. 
Member and the House that, for the 
last seven or eight years, no water has 
been taken from the Severn for drinking 
purposes, and at the present moment 
there is an admirable supply in the city. 
As the hon. Member has stated, the new 
waterworks were opened in July, 1896, 
and there is now, I believe, no city in 
England better supplied with water, 
and I can tell the House, on the authority, 
not only of Dr. Coupland, but also of 
Mr. Read, the city surveyor, that the 
drains of the city will compare favourably 
with those of any other city or town 
in England. The outbreak of small-pox 
in Gloucester, which caused the illness 
of not less than 2,000 cut of 40,000 
inhabitants, was in no way caused by the 
insanitary state of the city. The mor- 
tality was certainly very great, but of 
that mortality less than 10 per cent. 
were of the vaccinated or re-vaccinated 
class, whereas 40.8 per cent. died among 
the unvaccinated class. But the hon. Mem- 
ber stated that 190 persons who died had 
been vaccinated or re-vaccinated. Now 
I may state that, of that number, 86 
were vaccinated within a fortnight of the 
small-pex attacking them, and before 
the effects of the vaccine could have any 
effect upon them. I apologise to the 
House for making this explanation, but 
I did it in justice to my constituents. 


Mr. JAMES W. LOGAN (Leicester- 
shire, S.): I move that the Debate do 
now adjourn. 

Debate adjourned till Monday. 
Mr. Monk. 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES (ORDER IN 
COUNCIL). 


Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to make the Order in Council 
under the Military Manceuvres Act, 1897, 
a draft of which was presented to this 
House on 17th February last—/Mr. 
Brodrick.) 


To be presented by Privy Councillors, 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
E. Weprsrer, Isle of Wight): This 
sill is to give power to destroy certain 
documents relating to occurrences be- 
tween the years 1690 and 1715, in order 
to remove the congestion in the Record 
Office, which is now very great. And it 
is desirable that there should be room 
for the storage of really valuable docu- 
ments. The greatest care would be exer- 
cised that no valuable historical docu- 
ments would be destroyed. 

Mr. T. P. O';CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land Division): I would like to ask the 
Attorney General whether any of the 
records to be destroyed refer to Ireland? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Not that 
I am aware cf, but I will make inquiries. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The more of 
these Irish records that are preserved 
the better. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I should like to know whether any of 
these decuments refer to Scotland. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I will 
make inquiries. 

Mr. WEIR: I distinctly trust ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman will give his atten- 
tion to this matter. If the records refer 
to Scotland, they ought to be kept. 


Bill read second time and committed. 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS’ BILL. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: This Bill 
simply provides that any person who 
has already been consecrated and ap- 
pointed need not be obliged to be con- 
secrated a second time. 


Bill read second time and committed. 
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REPORT OF SUPPLY [18ta APRIL]. 


Civ. Services AND RevenvE DeEpart- 
MENTS Estimates, 1898-9. 


Crass I. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £236,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for the Cus- 
toms, Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post 
Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, 
and certain Post Offices abroad, including furni- 
ture, fuel, and sundry miscellaneous services.” 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £171,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, in respect of 
sundry public buildings in Great Britain, not 
provided for on other Votes.” 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £46,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
oa the 31st day of March, 1899, for expenditure 
in respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, 
House.” 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £77,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year endin 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for the Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens.” 


5. “That a sum, not exceeding £22,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1889, for the Houses 
of Parliament Buildings.” 


6. “That a sum, not exceeding £30,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
oa the 31st day of March, 1899, for expenditure 
in respect of Miscellaneous Legal Buildings, 
namely, County Courts, England, and Sherfff 
Court Houses, Scotland.” 


7. “That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for expenditure 
in respect of Art and Science Buildings, Great 
Britain.” 

8. “That a sum, not exceeding £19,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for expenditure 
in respect of Diplomatic and Consular Build- 
ings, and for the maintenance of certain 
Cemeteries abroad.” 


9. “That a sum, not exceeding £14,571, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which wili come 
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in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for maintain- 
ing certain Harbours, Lighthouses, etc., under 
the Board of Trade.” 


10. “ That a sum, not exceeding £16,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for construct- 
ing a new Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead.” 


11. “That a sum, not exceeding £204,003, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for Rates and 
Contributions in lieu of Rates, etc., in res 
of Government Property, and for Rates on 
Houses occupied by Representatives of Foreign 
Powers, and for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Rating of Government Property Depart- 
ment, and for a Contribution towards the 
expense of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade.” 


Resolutions read second time. 
First Ten Resolutions agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Eleventh Resolution, ‘That a 
sum, not exceeding £204,003, be granted to 


&|Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 


to defray the charge which wil: come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1899, for Rates and Contribu- 
tions in lieu of Rates, etc., in respect of 
Government Property, and for Rates on Houses 
occupied by Representatives of Foreign Powers, 
and for the Salaries and Expenses of the Rating 
of Government Property Department, and for 
a Contribution towards the Expense of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade.” 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): This is 
a Vote which has not been con- 
sidered by the Committee. I do not 
know whether there is anyone here repre- 
senting the Treasury, but I may point 
out that there has been a vast increase 
in Government rates in London, and in 
London alone. England and Scotland 
remain the same, but there is a large 
increase in London. The fact is, the 
Government is paying a great part of the 
rates in the three or four parishes around 
Westminster. There has been an increase 
of £15,000 in the year, but when we 
have the new buildings which are to be 
built there will be an increase of 
£150,000. I think we ought to have 
some explanation before the Vote is 
passed. 
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Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Dovuauas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The matter can be 
considered to-morrow. 


It being Ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


EVENING SITTING. 


Mr. SPEAKER resumed the Chair at 
Nine of the clock. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon), 
in rising to call attention to the sub- 
ject of public education, and to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
essential to a just and efficient system of 
National Education that there should be within 
reach of every child in England and Wales a 
public elementary school under local repre- 
sentative management, and that there should 
also be provided increased facilities for the 
training of teachers in colleges free from 
sectarian control ”— 


said: Mr. Speaker, in moving the Resolu- 
tion which stands in my name on the 
Paper I shall come as quickly as pos 
sible to the facts of the case. I regret 
that the Government have not seen their 
way to grant a whole evening for 
the discussion of a question of such 
interest, especially at the present 
moment; but, fortunately, the facts of 
the case are substantially admitted. I 
shall, therefore, only state them briefly. 
First of all, we have 8,000 parishes in 
England and Wales. where the schools 
are managed exclusively by one sect. 
The aggregate population of these 
parishes amounts to 9,000,000. But 
that is not the whole case so far as 
area is concerned, because in several 
School Board districts you have a Church 
majority, with the result that they’ exer- 
cise their predominance upon the boards 
for the purpose of confining as much as 
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possible. the area of free and unde 
nominational schools. This is the settled 
policy of the Church Party, and therefore 
I need not give instances. Instructions 
are frequently given to Churchmen to 
return as many Church candidates as 
possible to the School Boards, with a view 
to limit the number of Board schools, and 
to give a prior right to the Church Asso- 
ciation to establish schools rather than to 
School Boards. The result, so far as half 
the population of this country is con- 
cerned, is that the only schools within 
reasonable access of the children are 
under the exclusive control of one sect, so 
far as management and the appointment 
of teachers are concerned. The case 
would not be such a grievous one if 
that sect were, like the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland, practically the one 
large Christian denomination in the 
country, all other denominations, so far 
as numbers are concerned, being abso- 
lutely insignificant. But that is not the 
case. I find that the leading Noncon- 
formist denominations have 1,900,000 
communicants. The Church of England 
has only 1,778,351. The scholars and 
teachers in the Sunday schools of the 
Nonconformists number 3,375,791, and 
in the Sunday schools of the Church of 
England, according to their own books, 
2,418,412. It will be seen that the Non- 
conformists have nearly a million more 
scholars than the Church of England, 
and yet more than half the day schools 
of the country are controlled by the 
sect which is in the minority, the whole 
of the teachers being drawn from that 
sect. In several of these 8,000 parishes 
the majority of the children attending 
the schools are children of Noncon- 
formists. I find that in a private and 
confidential report, published by the 
National Society, Prebendary Richards, 
who represents the National Society in 
Bangor, states that 60 per cent. of the 
children attending schools in that diocese 
are the children of Dissenters. I think 
it will be fair to state, from the figures 
of the National Society, that 75 per cent- 
of the children attending the Church 
schools in Wales are the children of Dis- 
senters. Well, now, what is the 
grievance? The first grievance is this, 
that in those schools the only religious 
instruction which is given to the chil- 
dren is instruction which is given in 
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accordance with the principles of a faith 
in which they do not believe. The 
alternative is presented to them of either 
no religious instruction at all, or religious 
instruction according to the faith of the 
Church of England. The second griev- 
ance is that, although in a large number 
of those parishes the majority of the chil- 
dren are the children of Nonconformist 
parents, not a single child of a Dissenter 
can enter the teaching profession in 
those districts except on condition that 
they abandoned their faith, When the 
House takes into account the fact that 
the teaching profession is the only pro- 
fession to which the State assists a poor 
child to climb, I think they will agree 
with me that the present state of things 
is a scandal and a gross injustice ty a 
very large proportion of the populatin. 
That the Nonconformists of this country 
should receive worse treatment at the 
hands of the State than is meted out to 
Parsees and Mahometans in the State 
schools of India. is, to my mind, a gross 
scandal. I find that in the schools of the 
Church of England the aggregate salaries 
of teachers amount to £2,869,349 a 
ear. These Church schools receive 
£3,300,000 from the State in the way of 
grants. That means that, practically, the 
whole of the salaries of the teachers of 
the Church schools are paid by the State, 
with a good surplus besides. This enor- 
mous State patronage is dispensed by one 
sect amongst the children of that sect 
only. Now we come to the training col- 
leges, and the state of things in regard 
to those colleges is equally bad, if not 
worse. There are 44 training colleges. 
Of these, 33 are denominational—30 
Church of England and three Roman 
Catholic. There is no Conscience Clause in 
operation in these 33 training colleges. 
Every pupil who enters those colleges 
must be an Anglican or a Roman Catho- 
lic. The total income of these colleges 
is £138,923, and of that sum only £8,000 
are received in voluntary contributions. 
They are, therefore, practically main- 
tained out of State funds, to which men 
of all sects and creeds contribute. What 
makes matters still worse is that the 
education given in the denominational 
schools is inferior to that given in schools 
where perfect religious and civil equality 
prevails. I do not think it is necessary 
to prove this. The grants are less, and, 
therefore, it must necessarily be so. In 
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the first place, they have not got the 
same funds as the other schools have. 
They never will receive the same gene- 
rous measure of support as schools in 
which everybody is treated on a basis 
of perfect equality. The sense of fair 
play in the average Britisher is too strong 
to allow of that. And what is the result? 
You have got overworked and underpaid 
teachers. I do not think it will be neces- 
sary to quote anything in support of this, 
but I will read a statement from a report 
issued by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools for the Metropolis. The 
Inspector says— 


“It is painful to compare the lot of a 
Voluntary pupil teacher with that of a Board 
pupil teacher. The Board pupil teacher has 
reasonable time for study, and is taught by 
an efficient staff of teachers. The Voluntary 
pupil teacher is required to do much more 
work in school, and has to attend at a district 
centre two or three times a week, and must 
complete so much written home work on the 
other evenings for his centre that the time for 
systematic, thoughtful study is practically nil. 
Many Voluntary pupil teachers fail to do even 
fairly well at the examination.” 


That must necessarily be the case. 
Voluntary schools can never demand 
the same funds as Board schools. It 
is as much as they can do, by 
means of bazaars and all sorts of 
extraneous devices, to keep their schools 
together. So long as you only draw your 
teachers from one sect, the result must 
be to limit the area of your selection, 
and you are bound to get a poorer staff. 
The more you widen the area of selection, 
the more do you increase your chances 
of getting better teachers. This is 
especially the case in districts where the 
majority of the children belong to Non- 
conformist parents. I have stated what 
are, roughly, the facts of the case, and 
I will now come to the remedies. The 
remedies I sugg2st in reference to the 
training colleges are, first, that their 
number should be increased, as_ the 
accommodation they afford is not half 
sufficient for the number of teachers, and 
that they should be free and unde- 
nominational. My second suggestion is 
that you should have the same Con- 
science Clause in the present denomina- 
tional colleges as you have in the 
denominational schools, not that I think 
it will be worth very much, but it will be 
better than nothing. Not merely in 
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regard to training colleges, but also in 
regard to schools, a Conscience Clause, 
which puts the alternative to the child 
that he must either have religious 
instruction in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England or no 
religious instruction at all, is practically 
worthless. You ought to frame your 
Conscience Clause so as to put the alter- 
native to the child of having such 
religious instruction as his parents would 
recommend, and allow him to withdraw 
from that part of the religious instruc- 
tion which may be offensive to his 
parents. ‘The third suggestion I would 
make with regard to training colleges is 
that in the day training colleges the 
amount of £70, which is now granted to 
day training colleges which are abso- 
lutely undenominational, should be in- 
creased, so as to put them on the same 
footing as the residential colleges which 
are denominational. Lord Salisbury, in 
bis reply to the Wesleyan deputation, 
admitted the grievance, which, he said 
in effect, was an intolerable one, and 
suggested that where there was a sub- 
stantial number of Nonconformists, they 
should build another school for their 
accommodation. Speaking for myscii, 
I think this is the worse thing you could 
do in the rural districts, where the 
schools are too small as it is. Statistics 
show that the smaller the school is, the 
less efficient it is. What I suggest is 
this, that where it is only possible, con- 
sistently with the exigencies of efficient 
educatien, to support one school, that 
school ought to be under popular control. 
Something may be said about the griev- 
ances of denominationalists. I submit 
they have no real substantial grievance 
in a case of that kind, as they could 
readjust the time table so as to give their 
children such dogmatic teaching as they 
want at hours which will not interfere 
with the teaching of the other children. 
If Churchmen were in the majority they 
would control the schools still. If they 
were in the minority, why should they 
control the schools? Even admitting 
that there is an injustice, which is the 
greater injustice—that you should 
compel the children of a minority in a 
district to remain after school-time in 
order to receive dogmatic religious teach- 
ing, or that you should force upon the 
children of a majority doctrines of which 
their parents disapprove, and exclude the 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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children of a majority from the oppor- 
tunity of entering the teaching profes- 
sion? The greater injustice is the 
second, and it ought to be remedied. A 
good deal is said: about the inalienable 
right of a parent to call upon the State 


to teach his children his particular 
theories or ideas about religion. I[ 
challenge that inalienable right alto 


gether, and for this reason—there is no 
leading dogma which divides one church 
from another in this country which is 
accepted by the majority of the people 
of this country; there is no leading 
dogma which divides one church from 
another which is not repudiated hy the 
majority of the people of the country. 
I submit, therefore, that no parent has a 
right to call upon the State to teach 
kis particular theories about either 
religion, science, politics, history, or any- 
thing else, so long as those theories are 
not accepted by the majority of the 
people of the country. It is not a ques- 
tion of the right of a parent to call upon 
the State to teach his own doctrine to 
his own children. It is a question in 
these rural districts of the right of a 
parent to call upon the State, not to 
teach his own doctrines to his own 
children, but to teach them to his 
neighbour’s children, and at his 
neighbour’s expense. I object to that 
altogether. If there is an inextinguish- 
able right vested in a Churchman or a 
Catholic to call upon the State to teach 
his theories of religion at the expense 
of the State, is there not the same right 
vested in the Nonconformist parent? 
The Nonconformist parent says— 


“Teach my child the Scriptures and the 
principles of morality in such a way as shall 
not be offensive to my neighbour.” 


The Anglican parent says— 


“Teach my child the doctrine of my creed, 
whether it is offensive to my neighbour or 
not.’ 


I submit that, if it is impossible to main- 
tain two systems in these rural districts, 
the undenominationalist has the prior 
right to consideration. Of the two 
claims made upon the State one is 
formulated in a manner which shall 
enable the whole population to partici- 
pate in its benefits, the other being 
formulated in a manner which shall con- 
fine its privileges exclusively to one sect 
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and to one creed. I say that the first 
claim is entitled to the prior considera- 
tion at the hands of the State. 
The School Board says that every rate- 
payer, whatever his creed, has a voice in 
the management of the schools, and that 
every child, whatever denomination he 
belongs to, has an equal right to every 
privilege which the Board can confer. 
With regard to the Voluntary schools, the 
privileges are monopolised by one sect, 
and the control is also monopolised by 
one sect. The difference is as great 
between the two systems as between the 
British and the Russian policy in China— 
or what used to be the British policy 
until we took Wei-hai-Wei. The one is 
the policy of open ports, and the other 
is the policy of closed markets. The 
question is whether the Church of Eng- 
land in these rural districts is entitled to 
say that, because it has expended money 
upon building these schools and maintain- 
ing them, the prior right of consideration 
is vested in them? I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that if there is a right vested 
in Nonconformists to have their children 
taught in a way which is not offensive to 
the consciences of their parents, no 
amount of money expended by any other 
sect can deprive them of that right. 
Every parent is entitled to ask at the 
hands of a civilised community that his 
children shall receive an education which 
will fit him for a useful career, and no 
man—no syndicate of men—can buy up 
the rights of citizenship of their neigh- 
bours. Who are these voluntary sub- 
scriptions paid by as a rule? They are 
paid by the landowner, and by the gentle 
men who have invested capital in a dis- 
trict, and it is to their interest—it is 
their duty—to spend money upon educa- 
tion in that particular district. It is to 
their interest to do so, because they im- 
prove what is practically their wealth- 
producing machinery. They reduce 
crime, and, consequently, increase the 
security of their property. Moreover, 
the State has recognised, at any rate 
since 1870, the duty which attaches to 
property of maintaining the burden of 
education in England and Wales, and 
throughout the whole of the country. 
Unfortunately, these voluntary subscrip- 
tions are too often utilised in order to 
enable the local capitalist to evade the 


full performance of his duties in these 
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districts. I do not know whether I have 
given the House the case of the quarry 
districts, but it is a very striking one. 
In the Penrhyn quarry district the 
Church schools are substantially main- 
tained by the owner of those quarries. 
He contributes £400 a year to these 
schools, but they are Church schools, and 
the children who attend them are the 
children of his own tenantry and his own 
quarrymen, the majority of whom are 
Nonconformists. The whole teaching is 
absolutely inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the majority of the tenants and quarry- 
men of Lord Penrhyn. Moreover, the 
children of these Nonconformist quarry- 
men are excluded from entering the 
teaching profession in these schools. In 
the adjoining quarry district there are 
no Voluntary schools, and a School Board 
rate of 1s. 9d. in the £ is charged. The 
schools are infinitely better, as has been 
proved by results. They have an excel- 
lent system of schools there, and every- 
body gets fair play. The child of the 
Churchman is taught side by side with 
the child of the Nonconformist, and they 
get equal advantages. But what would 
happen in the Penrhyn district if Lord 
Penrhyn had to pay a rate of Is. 9d. in 
the £ to maintain these schools? Why, 
instead of contributing £400 a year, he 
would have to pay £2,100 a year. He 
gives an inferior education—an incompar- 
ably inferior education—and excludes the 
children of the majority of his quarry- 
men from benefits which they are entitled 
to claim. In too many cases these volun- 
tary subscriptions are utilised to enable 
gentlemen in Lord Penrhyn’s position to 
evade the full performance of their duty, 
to discharge it partly, and to attach to 
the part performance of their duty terms 
and conditions which the State would not 
permit them to attach to the full per- 
formance of those duties. If the educa- 
tion given in the Voluntary schools were 
superior, I could understand their sup- 
porters saying they had a prior claim 
for consideration in these rural districts. 
But it is not. Indeed, so far as secular 
education is concerned, it is admittedly 
inferior. [An Hon. Memper: No.] An 
hon. Member says “No.” Well, I am 
looking at the results all round, and judg- 
ing from those results, I do not think 
there is any doubt upon the subject. The 


grants earned by Voluntary schools are 
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very much less, and I think it must neces- 
‘sarily be so, because these Voluntary 
schools cannot possibly maintain the sams 
standard of efficiency, for financial rea- 
sons, which is maintained by the Board 
schools; consequently, the education is 
bound to be inferior. It is said, it is 
true, that the secular education is some- 
what inferior, but the moral instruction 
is better. I very much doubt, judging 
from the results, whether that is so. Take 
the cases of Birmingham, which is a 
Board school district, and Liverpooi, 
which is a city of rampant denomina- 
tionalism in schools, and everything else. 
Looking at the criminal statistics, which 
give a test of the amount of self-restrain‘ 
inculcated and disciplined in a district, 
what do we find! The criminal statistics 
in Liverpool are three times as high as 
those of Birmingham. Again, London is 
far more of a Board school district than 
Liverpool, and, although there is the 
same class of population to deal with, the 
criminal statistics in Liverpool are three 
times as high as those in London in pro- 
portion to the population, and the same 
results will be shown to be applicable all 
over the country. I observed, in the 
evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion, that in Huddersfield there are 7,0C4) 
children attending Board schools and 
4,000 attending Voluntary schools, and 
yet 27 of the children convicted of crime 
came from Voluntary schools, and only 
five from the Board schools. There were 
seven children convicted of criminal 
offences some time ago, and the Church 
papers said this was the result of the 
godless education given in Board schools. 
It was found, however, on investigation, 
that these children came from Voluntary 
schools. And, really, I am not at all 
surprised. I do not think anybody can 
be who reads the remarkable speeches 
delivered last week at the teachers’ 
annual conference at Cheltenham, espe- 
cially the speech delivered by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Ham, 
who denounced Voluntary schools as sup- 
plying an inefficient education, and 
condemned the buildings as “dismal, 
dingy dens, in which he would not kenne} 
his dogs.” That is not the way to teach 
morality to children. The nature of a 
child is like that of a plant, and one 
gleam of sunshine produces a healthier 
growth than a ton of theology. I will 
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give the House an example of the sort of 
catechism which is taught in the Church 
schools at Cardiff, in order to produce 4 
moral, intelligent, and high-minded race 
of citizens— 


Question: Who alone is the true ruler of 
Christ’s Church in this diocese? 

Answer: The Bishop of Llandaff. 

Question: How are we to know when men 
are true or real pastors? 

Answer: They must be priests or deacons 
ordained by the Bishop or chief pastor. 

Question : Are Dissenting ministers 
ordained ? 

Answer: No. 

Question: Would it then be right to join 
any of their congregations? 

Answer: No; it would be very foclish and 
wrong. 


This is the religious instruction which ‘s 
to develop a fine race of citizens in this 
country. We are spending £3,300,000 a 
year to maintain it, and all the children 
of Nonconformists are excluded from 
their rights of citizenship in order to 
teach this sort of rubbish. It is not 
surprising that Nonconformists have 
objected to such a system. The wonder 
to me is that their churches, which num- 
ber five millions of the population of this 
country, have tolerated it so long. I 
shall be surprised if they tolerate it much 
longer. To drive the children into “ dis- 
mal and dingy dens” in order that they 
should be taught how much more impor- 
tant a person the Bishop of the diocese 
isthan Mr. Jones, the Methodist minister, 
is not religious or moral instruction, and 
it is not the sort of thing we are voting 
millions of money each year to maintain 
in this country. The country is pretty 
sick of this sort of doctrine, and ‘he 
scandal of it is that it is getting worse 
and worse year by year. The educationai 
efficiency of the country is being lowered 
at a moment when our commercial supre- 
macy has been undermined and im- 
perilled by nations who are better 
educated than we are, and educated in a 
way which does not outrage the con- 
sciences of the majority of the population. 
Whilst priests are wrangling as to who 
shall be greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven. the children are suffering. I 
think it is the business of this House to 
intervene in order to protect the children, 
and it is for that reason that I move the 
Resolution which stands in my name. 
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Mr. A. E. HUTTON (Yorks., W.R., Mor- 
ley): Mr. Speaker, I rise to briefly second 
the Motion which has been proposed by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
narvon. I am quite sure, after the very 
able and effective speech which the hon. 
Member has delivered, that very few in- 
deed will regard the grievance. which has 
been raised by this Resolution. as an 
empty one. I think the time is fast 
coming when these grievances cannot be 
lightly regarded or passed over. Indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman. who is leaving 
the House at this moment, when he was 
conducting his Voluntary Schools Bill 
last year, acknowledged the grievances of 
the Nonconformists in the thousands of 
villages in this country, where the Church 
of England school is the only school ; but 
at the same time that he acknowledged 
those grievances. he was conducting a Bill 
through this House to make the present 
state of things permanent, so that the 
grievances could not be removed. Having 
acknowledged the grievances and passed 
his Bill, he went down to Norwich and 
delivered a speech in which he defended 
his action. He told Nonconformists that, 
if they were not satisfied with what he 
had done, there would be worse to follow. 
I think it ill became him to threaten 
Nonconformists in that fashion. Sup- 
posing we were to take him at his word 
that worse was to follow, and accept the 
present condition of things, I ask the 
House, would the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rochester, who is in his place to- 
night, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
be equally agreeable to accept the present 
condition of things as satisfactory? On 
the contrary, we have frequently been 
told by the noble Lord and his friends 
that they are not yet satisfied, that the 
whole of their demands have not been 
granted, and that they will go on making 
these demands on the Government until 
they are completely satisfied. I there- 
fore do not think we should be secure 
long if we were to accept the advice of 
the Leader of the House, and be content 
with the present state of things. May I 
remind the House that when the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 was passed education 
was not compulsory? Where a Church 
school was the only school in a village or 
town, the law did not compel the children 
of Nonconformists to attend that parti- 
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cular school. It was not until some years 
later that the added grievance was placed 
upon the shoulders of Nonconformists, 
and their children were forced by the 
law to attend the schools of the Church 
of England. I have not forgotten the 
protest then made by the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who put this 
example to the Conservative Party: Sup- 
posing the only school in a village were 
a Unitarian school, would you be content 
if the law compelled you to send your 
children to that school! I am quite sure 
hon. Members opposite would not be can- 
tent with that. Now that the Govern- 
ment has removed what had been called 
an intolerable strain, I think we have 
a right to demand that they shall 
proceed to remove what has long been 
felt to be an intolerable injustice. I 
should like to deal with that part of the 
Resolution which refers to training col- 
leges. The history of training colleges 
is somewhat extraordinary. The effort 
made by the Government of the day in 
the thirties—and which was frustrated 
by the bishops in the House of Lords— 
to establish an unsectarian normal col- 
lege was the first attempt to set up an 
unsectarian teachers’ training college. 
Singular it is that from that day to this 
no Government has been successful in an 
attempt to establish such colleges, and, in 
addition to that, the failure of the 
Government and the success of the 
bishops at that time was the cause of the 
introduction of the theological contro- 
versy into the education question, which 
it has disturbed to the present day. The 
present colleges, which, though they are 
voluntary in their inception, are almost 
entirely maintained out of State 
funds, are unsatisfactory to myself 
and to my hon. Friends around me. 
We have two complaints to make: in the 
first place. there are not enough of 
them, and in the second place they are 
all denominational in character. With 
regard to the inadequate provision pro- 
vided by the training colleges, may I 
point out that the whole accommodation 
in residential training colleges in this 
country only provides for 3,400, and that 
this year there were 3,840 who were: 
desirous of securing entrance into the 
colleges, although there were only 2,200 
vacancies, so that there were more than 


1,600 teachers in this country, having 
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successfully passed the Government tests 
in the Government examination, who 
were unable to find places provided for 
them by the Government in these train- 
ing colleges. Now, Sir, the Education 
Department appointed a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the pupil 
teachers system, and that, of course, very 
materially affected the existence of the 
training colleges. This Departmental 
Committee reported that, in the course 
of their inquiry, the question of the suf- 
ficiency of the existing accommodation 
of the training colleges was raised, and 
was answered emphatically in the nega- 
tive. It may be argued that, of course, 
the managers of these colleges ran those 
successful candidates, but this Depart- 
mental Committee goes on to say that of 
those who, having passed the examina- 
tion, failed to get into the colleges, the 
larger number drifted into the teaching 
profession through the side door of the 
certificated examination for acting 
teachers ; and the Committee proceeded 
to condemn that in strong terms. Again, 
they say— . 


“We are strongly of opinion that every 
facility should be given by the Education 
Department for the extension of training 
college accommodation.” 


The right hon Gentleman is familiar 
with this matter, and I am under no 
obligation to emphasise it, except to show 
that the Departmental Committee has 
reported in the strongest terms that the 
present provision is inadequate. In 
addition to that, of course, the needs of 
the present are not what the ultimate 
needs will be. The demand for teachers 
is a growing demand, and we cannot be 
content with the position as it is at the 
present time. Now, the day training 
colleges are treated in some respects very 
shabbily by the Government; they are 
undenominational in character, while 
tuose colleges which are denominational 
in character are treated in a far more 
handsome manner. I think as far as 
accommodation and provision is con- 
cerned, I have proved my case. As 
regards the denominational character of 
the residential schools, I have only one 
or two words to say. Sir, of the students 
that at the present time are resident in 
these training colleges, 65 per cent. are 
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members of the Church of England ; and 
yet the Church of England is only edu. 
cating 42 per cent. of the children at the 
primary schools of this country and 
Wales. The undenominational schools 
educate 50 per cent. of the children; 
they only have 22 per cent. of the 
teachers in course of training at the col- 
leges. In addition to that, we know that, 
although the management of these train. 
ing schools is left entirely—or almost 
entirely—in the hands of irresponsible 
managers, the expense is provided by the 
State to the extent of 69 per cent.— 
nearly three-quarters in some cases. 
That constitutes a very real grievance, 
because pupil teachers, in the first in- 
stance, in thousands of places in this 
country, find it most difficult to secure 
appointments in the schools. When we 
have made that statement in the country, 
or in the House, we have been laughed 
at by hon. Members opposite, but proof 
has come to our aid. in the form of a 
Government Blue Book. And this same 
Departmental Committee states that the 
grievances of Nonconformists, in regard 
both to the lack of facilities for obtain- 
ing posts as pupil teachers and subse 
quent entrance into the training colleges, 
are very serious— 


“and we believe that the State is losing a 
large number of competent pupil teachers in 
this way, but we are unable, under present 
circumstances, to suggest any remedy.” 


Very well; if the Departmental Com- 
mittee is unable to suggest any 
remedy for the case, I say that as 
long as the Government permits this 
state of things to continue we may call 
upon them to provide a remedy for the 
grievance which has been brought to 
their notice by the Departmental Com- 
mittee the right hon. Gentleman himself 
appointed. Now, Sir, the extraordinary 
thing is that these training colleges, exist- 
ing to provide teachers for our children all 
up and down the country, are under irre 
sponsible management, and yet the 
money comes from the State. I say 
these colleges are not as free as the old 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge: 
and I think that at least we may demand 
that what has been done with regard to 
ancient endowments, such as those of 


Oxford and Cambridge, might be done 
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with regard to colleges being maintained 
by annual payments coming from the 
public exchequer. And, Sir, it does not 
require an Act of Parliament to achieve 
this. In the code the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that he will not pay the grant 
unless he is satisfied with the manage- 
ment, and I am sure he has every reason 
to be dissatisfied with the management, 
because his inspectors have reported 
again and again, and year after year, 
about the notoriously unsatisfactory 
state of the colleges and their manage- 
ment. One inspector said last year— 


“As regards the constitution of the govern- 
ing body, I cannot help expressing my convic- 
tion that there should be on every Committee 
some representative of the Education Depart- 
ment, and that in the appointment of the 
teaching staff there should be a right of 
Departmental veto.” 


That is in the Report of one of the 
Government inspectors. Here are two 
suggestions made by his own inspector 
which would do a great deal to mitigate 
the existing state of things: that there 
should be on the managing bodies a 
representative of the Education Depart- 
ment, and that the teaching staff should 
be subject to a Departmental veto. It 
requires no Act of Parliament to do that, 
or to insert the Conscience Clause, which 
my hon. Friend demanded. I congratu- 
late my hon. Friend on bringing this 
Motion before the House. I think, if 
hon. Members opposite think this is a 
light matter, they will be very much mis- 
taken indeed, and I indulge the hope 
even yet that the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to indicate to us that there 
is some hope that the Government will 
deal with some of these matters, at any 
rate. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us there are some phases of educa- 
tion Debates in which he does not shine. 
He has an opportunity to-night to shine 
very gloriously in the matter of educa- 
tion; and if he will tell us plainly what 
is in his mind—as plainly as he told the 
deputation, which went to him the other 
day, to which he read a very strong 
lecture with regard to the duties of the 
territorial aristocracy in this country— 
I say, if he will speak as plainly to-night 
on the question raised by my hon. 
Friend, I am sure he will meet with 
every sympathy on this side of the 
House. I second the Resolution. 
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Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
No one can hold the office that I do 
without being peculiarly painfully con- 
scious of the shortcomings of our national 
educational system, and of the urgent 
necessity that there is for some improve- 
ment. It is therefore with impatience, 
and with some degree of indignation, that 
one turns from questions of real import- 
ance to discuss a fictitious plank in the 
creation of a platform, which affords 
quite needless obstruction to legislation. 
There is, as I have often said in this 
House, no religious difficulty in the 
schools. The difficulty is a difficulty 
created in Parliament, and is formidable 
only because it obstructs necessary legis- 
lation. Now the Act of 1870 made a 
compromise. I understand a compromise 
to be an arrangement in which each 
party submits to some amount of injus- 
tice, and I have always observed that as 
soon as a compromise is patched up 
each party thereto struggles for redress 
of his own grievances, while getting the 
other party’s neck more firmly under the 
yoke. Under the compromise of 1870 
it is supposed that the Nonconformists 
got rather the best of it in Board schools, 
because they there have a religion taught 
at the public expense. which is exactly 
what they teach in their own schools. 
I suppose that the Church people got 
rather the best of it in the village paro- 
chial schools. Now, I admit, as Lord 
Salisbury has admitted, that the grievance 
about pupil teachers, brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon, is, 
theoretically at all events, a real yriev- 
ance. I doubt whether, in practice, the 
grievance, the injustice, is half as bad as 
either the mover or seconder of the 
Motion has supposed. In the first place, 
many of these so-called Church schools 
are managed by a Committee upon which 
Nonconformists are represented, and I 
doubt whether there are many managers 
of Church schools who would reject any 
Nonconformist boy or girl who was 
applicable for a position of pupil teacher 
because the parents thought fit to take 
him er her to chapel instead of to 
church. Hon. Members may laugh, but 
I doubt very much whether they would 
object to any great extent. I think 
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that what might occur, what prebably 
does happen, is that sometimes parents 
send the child to church, and the griev- 
ance is in reality not a grievance of the 
parent, but a grievance of the Noncon- 
formist minister. I should be very 
much more ready to sympathise with the 
gricvance of the hon. Member, and I 
should take a good deal more pains to 
try to find some remedy for it, if the lot 
of the country pupil teacher was really 
that happy one which he has described. 
Now, what is the position of the country 
pupil teacher? Of course, in what I am 
going to say I am going to speak gene- 
rally. There ure exceptions; there are 
exceptions where a zealous and attentive 
teacher can bring on a boy or girl so 
well that they take a very high place in 
the pupil teachers’ examination; but the 
general condition of a pupil teacher is to 
be a great deal more of a school drudge 
than a pupil. They have to go to school 
earlier, often walking long distances ; 
they have to remain behind when the 
other children go home; they get their 
instruction partly before school, partly 
during the play hour, when the other 
children are in the playground, partly 
during the dinner hour, when the other 
children are eating their dinners, and 
partly after school, when instruction has 
closed. It is teaching given by a tired 
teacher to a tired pupil. They have 
none of the advantages which the pupil 
teachers in great towns have: no science 
classes within reach; no pupil teachers’ 
centres where they can receive higher 
instruction; and in far too great a 
number of cases the pupil teacher in the 
country has no chance of ever rising in 
the profession. They sink into school 
drudges. They cannot compete in the 
scholarship examinations with their 
more fortunate brethren and sisters in 
the towns. They cannot get into any of 
the training colleges, denominational or 
undenominational, and they cannot, con- 
sequently, rise in the profession. Well, 
then, I am sorry to say that there is 
very little hope of mending this state of 
things, which the House at large will 
admit is not a way in which the teachers 
of the country ought to be prepared. 
I say there is little hope of mending it, 
because, as was mentioned by the 
seconder of the Motion, a Committee was 
appointed of experts to consider how the 
position of these pupil teachers could be 
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improved, and before the Committee had 
even taken their scheme into considera. 
tion, or pronounced any opinion upon it, 
it was denounced from all sides, even 
from such bodies as the National Society, 
It has been denounced as a scheme 
which if carried out would retard the 
supply of cheap child labour, by which 
the schools are so often rendered less 
valuable; and I am afraid that under 
this dire necessity of having cheap 
teachers in the schools, in the first place 
the welfare of these poor little school 
drudges themselves, and in the next 
place the national interest in getting 
better trained and better taught teachers 
for the rural districts, will have to go, 
Well, now, what is the remedy which the 
hon. Member suggests for this state of 
things? It is practically to replace the 
village Church school by the village 
Board school; and in the opinion of the 
Committee of the Council, from an edu- 
cational point of view, this would be a 
retrograde step. I have never con- 
cealed from the House my opinion that, 
as a rule, Board schools in the towns and 
great urban districts—with some very 
significant exceptions, because there are 
very ill-managed Board schools in some 
of the towns—-are eminently successful. 
They have far better buildings than 
Voluntary schools. They have a far 
better staff ; not that there are not in the 
Voluntary schools individual teachers 
quite equal to any of the Board school 
teachers, but they have more of them. 
If you compare the staffs of the general 
Board schools and those of the Voluntary 
schools you find at the former far more 
adult teachers and far fewer child teachers. 
Besides that, they have more teachers to 
the number of children. Many of them 
have the advantage in apparatus, and 
they produce, as might be supposed, very 
much better results. If you look at the 
county scholarship examination, for 
instance, in any district, London or else- 
where, you will find a far larger per- 
centage are obtained by children in large 
towns like London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, than are obtained by children 
of Voluntary schools; and I am not at 
all certain, if it came to be a real test, 
that you would not find that the facts and 
history of the Christian faith are 
beiter taught to the children in 
the Board schools. I am firmly of opinion 
that unless some plan is invented by 
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which the ratepayers in the towns and tried, and tried with very eminent suc- 


urban districts are empowered, if they 
choose, to support Voluntary schools out |a 
of the rates, a very large number of the 


cess, and so far from their being treated, 


8 was rather intimated, I think, by the 


hon. Member for Yorkshire, with less 


latter must disappear, except in the case |favour than residential training colleges, 


of those religious bodies which have a|they are both treated alike. 


zeal for teaching |c 


sufficiently strong 
Now, in the |o 


dogma in the day school. 


In both 
ases the rule of the Department is that 
ne-fourth of the expenditure must come 


rural districts the case is absolutely re-|from sources other than the Education 


versed. The country clergyman is a far|Department grant. 


better and more competent school man- |t 


Unfortunately, in 
he case of the university colleges that 


ager than parsimonious farmers or igno-|have established day training colleges 


rant village tradesmen, and the exception |t 
to the general inferiority of the village 


hey have not a very large sum at their 


disposal, and they find that to get this 


school is generally to be found in those | one-fourth is at times very difficult. I 


cases in which a clever and energetic 
clergyman himself manages a board and 
carries on the school. But, as the hon. 


this case it is very difficult to leave the 
catechism, or a suspicion of the cate- 
chism, out of the schools. Therefore the 
real remedy contained in this resolution, 


the remedy of universal village School |; 


Boards to replace Voluntary schools, is 
one to which the Committee of the Coun- 
cil have the strongest objection on educa- 
tional grounds. Now let me come to 
the question of training colleges. This 
was considered more than ten years ago by 
the Commission presided over by Lord 
Cross, and the Report of that Commis- 
sion—of the majority of that Commission 
—was that the existing training colleges 
should be allowed to remain as they then 
were, but that any further colleges 
should be undenominational, or should 
have a Conscience Clause. Under that 
Report the minority raised no objection 
at all; it was practically the Report of 
the whole Commission, because, although 
there was a minority Report, the minority 
did not dissent to that part of the Report 
of the majority. They also recom- 
mended, on the advice of the then Secre- 
tary for Education, that the experiment 
of day training colleges should be tried. 
Well, now, that is the policy in regard to 
training colleges which has ever since 
been acted upon, not only by Govern- 
ments composed of the present Party, but 
by all Governments, and in the days of 
the late Government my predecessor, 
whose absence from this Debate we, all 
of us. greatly regret, was not able to 
carry out any of those reforms which 
this Resolution demands. The experi- 


ment of day training colleges has been 


Principality of 


will just read a list of the places which 
have now day training colleges, and I 
think the House will see it is extensive: 
Member for Nottinghamshire knows, in |__Oxford, 


Cambridge, Newcastle, the 


University College at Liverpool, Owen’s 
College at Manchester, the Yorkshire Col- 
lege at Leeds, Nottingham, Birmingham, 


King’s College in London, Bristol, and 
Sheffield ; then there are three in the 
Wales—at Bangor, 
Aberystwith, and Cardiff. All are, I 
hardly need say, doing extremely well. All 
these colleges are undenominational, and 
there is no difficulty, at any rate in 
attendance, by Nonconformists exactly 
the same as by Churchmen. [Mr. Lioyp- 
Gzorce: About the grant!] As I have 
explained, the grant for these colleges is 
on the same scale as the grant for the 
residential training colleges. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Surely not. I 
believe that £100 is given in respect to 
each student in the residential colleges, 
and I think £70 in respect to day 
colleges. 

*Sirn JOHN GORST: The real difficulty 
of the day training colleges is that they 
cannot find the one-fourth expenditure 
which they have to provide. I should be 
very glad if they had larger grants. 
I should be glad to have a larger grant. 
We want more training colleges, and if 
we want more traimng colleges those 
which are now existing ought to be 
allowed to remain as they are. They are 
doing extremely well. About 80 or 40 


years ago there was established a train- 
ing College known as Kneller Hall, which 
was a Government training college, and 
although it had for its principal no 
less distinguished a person than the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, it was so dis- 
astrous a failure that nobody ever thought 
of opening another. If you want more 
training colleges I would suggest that 
the proper way would be through some 
local educational authority. Some of 
the local educational authorities—for 
instance, the County Councils—can, so 
far as I know, open colleges without 
legislation. More training should he 
provided, and that is a thing to which 
the Committee of Council agreed most 
cordially. I do not think the question 
need bear the religious acrimony which 
was addressed to the House. The desire 
was to extend the great training college 
system, to see fresh training colleges and 
more teachers provided for the work of 
elementary education. Now, I will tell 
the House what is my really strongest 
objection to this Motion. It is acknow- 
ledged that this Parliament cannot pass 
a comprehensive scheme in the develop- 
ment of education. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the fragmentary efforts of 
Parliament should not only be in accord- 
ance with some settled policy, but should 
be taken in the order of their urgency. 
In the minds of all persons responsible 
for the education of the people there is 
no doubt whatever as to what is really 
the most urgent. It is a rule which 
could be carried out without any dis- 
turbance of the compromise of 1870, and 
it is really supported by the managers 
of Voluntary schools and Board schools 
alike. The idea is to get more children 
into the existing schools, to get them 
there in a condition fit to receive instruc- 
tion, and to keep them there until a 
later age. After 25 years of the opera 
tion of the Act of 1870 there are nearly 
750,000 children whose names ought 
to be on the books of some elementary 
school which do not appear there at 
all—almost one-eighth of the whole child 
population. With your School Boards 
and your attendance officers, and all your 
Government machinery, of those who are 
on the books nearly one-eighth are con- 
tinually absent. Many of the buildings 
in which the children are collected are 
insanitary. Many of the children—the 
percentage unknown—come to the school 
starved in certain seasons of the year in 
different places ; they are in a condition 
not only unfit to receive instruction, but 
in a condition in which it is absolute 
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cruelty to attempt to instruct them, 
There are also a large number of children 
—percentage again unknown—-who ‘are 
worked like little slaves for wages for 
long hours before they go to school and 
after they go home from school, and in 
their case it is, therefore, quite impossible 
that any adequate elementary instruction 
can be given. And, lastly, as a mockery 
of your Elementary Education Act of 
1876, which declares that it is the duty 
of every parent to send his child to 
school to receive elementary instruction 
from the age of five till the age of 14, 
there are exemptions, partly in the 
Acts of Parliament and partly in 
the bye-laws passed in the school dis- 
tricts, which make this primitive enact- 
ment of no effect; so that a large pro- 
portion of your scholars—and those the 
brightest and the most promising—leave 
school so early as to forget everything 
that they have learned, and if in after 
life these children are seized with a 
desire to go to continuation schools or 
technical schools, they have to re-learn, 
at the public expense, elementary know- 
ledge already once acquired at the public 
expense and afterwards forgotten. Well, 
now, till these matters which I have 
shortly put before the House are reformed 
you cannot compete in technical or com- 
mercial education witn your Continental 
rivals. Your higher schools will languish 
for lack of a sufficient supply of scholars 
properly grounded in the elements, and 
your labour and your money will be, vo 
a great extent, thrown away. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman did himself a_ great 
injustice when he said he did not 
in educational Debates. There 
always a charm in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
on the subject of education. There is 
the charm of surprise; you never know 
what he will say first or what he will 
say last. It is a delightful salad in 
which the vinegar and the oil are well 
mixed, and gives flavour to all he says. 
There were some observations at the 
commencement of his speech which did 
not receive universal assent. He said 
that there was no religious difficulty, 
and he proceeded to illustrate that 
ol'servation by what he called the 
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compromise of 1870, in which each party 
was called upon to undergo a reciprocal 
injustice. Whence arose that reciprocal 
injustice? It arose entirely out of the 
religious difficulty. Why was injustice 
done to the Denominationalists on the 
one part and to the Nonconformists on 
the other? It was in consequence of the 
religious difficulty, and he set one in- 
justice against the other, as if that pro- 
duced a perfect system of equity. It 
reminds me of the observation of the 
great advocate Erskine, who said he had 
won many verdicts which he ought to 
have lost, and he had lost many verdicts 
he ought to have won; but that, on the 
whole, justice was done. Justice was, 
no doubt, done to Mr. Erskine, but 
whether it was done to both classes of 
litigants is a matter very doubtful. I 
think we may well condone the earlier 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman for 
the observations he made later. He 
made a statement, which I think every- 
body who has studied this subject will 
recognise the truth of, that the whole 
system of national education in this coun- 
try is at present hopelessly neglected. 
He made an observation, which it does 
not lie in my mouth to deny, that the 
present Parliament is incapable of estab- 
lishing a complete system of education. 
It may remain, perhaps, for another 
Parliament to undertake that task, which, 
on the part of his colleagues, he dis- 
avows. I can quite understand that the 
First Lord admits that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman who represents the 
Council on Education, a distinction we 
have long ago learned to appreciate. 
Why is it that our elementary education, 
in fact that our system of education, is 
from top to bottom inefficient? It is a 
very serious thing if that is the case. 
I think most of us have become more 
alive to the seriousness of that statement 
since we have had our attention called 
to the commercial competition which we 
have had to face. We have begun to ask 
ourselves why is it that we, who have 
been accustomed to regard ourselves as 
the monopolists of the trade of the world, 
find other nations treading so closely cn 
our heels? The right hon. Gentleman 


said, what we all know to be the truth, 
that we are extremely deficient in the 
education of our people. 


Why is that 
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the case? He has spoken of the 
superiority of the education in the Board 
schools in the large towns. That is 
unquestionably the case; everybody 
knows it is the case. He has admitted 
the extreme inefficiency of the education. 
He has given reason for it in a great 
part of the country, and that part of the 
country is that part where Voluntary 
schools mainly obtain. The Voluntary 
schools are maintained, as he admits, in 
a condition of constant impecuniosity. 
We have a system, consequently, of 
shreds and patches which arose out of 
that compromise of which he has spoken, 
and I think it might not untruly be 
described as an eleemosynary system of 
makeshift education. We have a demand 
for keeping down the standard of these 
Board schools. For what object? In 
order that Voluntary schools might not 
be distanced in the race. Do you ever 
expect on principles of that kind to 
establish a sound system of national 
education which will enable you to com- 
pete with other countries whose national 
education is founded on very different 
principles, and who are always seeking 
year after year to obtain higher educa- 
tion and a more complete system by 
which that higher education can be 
given? Can anybody who has paid 
attention to the great and constantly- 
renewed efforts of Germany in this direc- 
tion view without astonishment and 
alarm the elementary education of this 
country, founded as it is on a system 
which should prevent competition in 
excellence, in order to maintain a system 
of schools which are unquestionably 
deficient? The right hon. Gentleman has 
spoken of these wretched pupil teachers, 
whom he calls young teachers, as 
drudges. Can you expect to give educa- 
tion through the instrumentality which 
he has described? He has told us that 
these schools, spread all over the coun- 
try, have an insufficient number of 
teachers. I speak with the respect I 
feel for the great body of teachers in this 
country, but everybody knows that these 
teachers are, to a great degree, under- 
paid. The first thing we want are 
teachers who are better paid and better 
educated. I read with the greatest 
interest the discussions which took 
place at the Conference of Teachers last 
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week. They were most instructive dis- 
cussions, and they reinforced the opinions 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the education of this country is 
fundamentally deficient. I hope we shall 
hear something from those hon. Gentle- 
men who are competent to speak to us. 
I do not intend to occupy the House at 
any great length, for I know we have a 
short time at our disposal; but I was 
struck with the illustration of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon in 
reference to the schools in Wales, cf 
which he has spoken. What are we 
asked to do in reference to these Volun- 
tary schools? We are asked to support 
them for two reasons; first of all on 
Denominational grounds. Well, Sir, 
Denominationalism can never make a 
sound foundation of a good system cf 
national education. I am prepared. to 
take my stand on that. It is making an 
appeal to the cupidity of the country to 
say, “If you do away with the inferior 
schools it will be very expensive, and we 
must have these cheap schools.” I won’t 
add another remark to that. “We must 
have these cheap schools, because they 
cost so little.” Education in this coun- 
try costs a great deal, considering its 
quality. We are paying now something 
like £10,000,000 a year. I believe there 
is no nation in Europe that gets so little 
for its money as we do for that 
£10,000,000 which is expended. But, 
Sir, we cannot afford to have cheap 
schools in this country, for cheap schools 
mean inferior schools. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon gave an illustration cf 
a@ landowner who subscribed £400 a 
year for a school, and if he had paid in 
proportion to his property the rates 
would have been £2,100. Those are the 
arguments constantly put forward to 
reconcile the people of this country to 
have inefficient schools and inefficient 
education. Well, the Vice President of 
the Council has told us that this Parlia- 
ment cannot undertake a comprehensive 
scheme of national education. I think 
this is an abdication of its duties on the 
part of the House of Commons in which- 
ever Parliament it is. I ventured to say 
the other night that we were not over- 
burdened this Session with legislative 
projects, and, if we cannot undertake the 
task of a comprehensive scheme of educa- 
tion, we might, at all events, do some 
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thing to advance the education of thig 
country. Is my right hon. Friend going 
to do these things he has indicated 
to-night? I am perfectly conscious that 
the right hon. Gentleman is a reforming 
educationist at heart, and if we can only 
strike off his arms those fetters which 
restrain his true inclinations. we might 
get something for the advantage of the 
education of this country. I cannot 
understand the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who is convinced that it is 
of the highest interest to this country 
that the education should not be as 
inefficient as he describes it. He should 
insist, at all events, on something being 
done. In these Voluntary schools there 
are too few masters, and why should we 
not have additional training colleges? I 
do not think that at all these training 
colleges you have an embryo archbishop: 
at the head. It is not necessary, how- 
ever; there are other resources of civili- 
sation for the improvement of education 
in this country. Why are these things 
not to be begun? Here we are with a 
system of education in this country that 
all are attacking year after year. Why? I 
do not blame the authors of the Volun. 
tary schools. On the contrary, they 
come in to supply a defect, because 
Parliament does not undertake the duiy 
of establishing national education. We 
find ourselves in the position of an old 
building, which is inconvenient, which is 
not appropriate for the purposes to 
which it ought to be applied, and instead 
of setting to work to erect a building 
appropriate for the needs of the times 
we patch up the old edifice, which, after 
all, proves inefficient and ineffective for 
its purpose. That is the position im 
which we stand, and I am extremely sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not 
put in a position to carry his convictions. 
more completely into effect. I do hope 
that the declarations he has made 
to-night as to the fundamental deficiency 
of national education may sink into the 
heart, not only of the House of Commons, 
but into the heart of the people of this 
country, that they will give that impetus 
and that support to the Government ef 
the day, to whichever Party it belongs, 
and set to work on a task which I believe 
to be of the most supreme importance 
to the future of the people of this. 
country. 
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*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
I have always regretted that we have not 
the Bill of 1896, but though that Bill did 
not find its place on the Statute Book, 
I am convinced it did a great deal of 
good. It not only succeeded in 
educating the country, but it largely 
educated the House of Commons 
itself. Indeed, I have been par- 
ticularly amused to hear both the 
mover and the seconder of this Resolu- 
tion advocating some of the very clauses 
of the Bill of 1896 to which they then 
most strenuously objected. I believe 
many of us will live to see the day when 
the principles of the Bill of 1896 will 
find their place on the Statute Book of 
the country to the country’s benefit. Iam 
anxious, however, to take the very earliest 
oppertunity of correcting a misquotation 
which the mover of the Resolution, no 
doubt unintentionally, fell into, with 
regard to some of the remarks I had 
occasion to make on the question of 
education a few days ago. He quoted me 
as being in favour of popular elective 
control of all individual Voluntary 
schools. So I understood him to say. 
{Mr. Luoyp-Gzorcz: No; I said nothing 
of the kind.]| That is how I understood 
his quotation. The position I took up, 
and from which I do not depart, is that 
all the schools of the country should be 
under control, that we should have some 
sort of central control in each county, 
such as the Bill of 1896 sought to estab- 
lish. In my speech at Cheltenham I was 
not referring to the local management 
of Voluntary schools. I agree that there 
is much to be lamented with regard 
to the condition of some of our 
Voluntary Schools. But I disagree 
with him entirely in the view that there 
is nothing to be lamented in the 
condition of some of the Board schools. 
[I think he committed a fundamental 
error in treating this question as a ques- 
tion between Church and Noncon- 
formity. The whole difference between 
the speech of the Vice President and the 
speech of the mover of this Resolution 
was that while the one treated it from 
the standpoint of national education the 
other viewed it from the standpoint of 
sectarian differences. It is true that my 
right hon. Friend, whenever he addresses 
the House, does give surprises right and 
left, for the simple reason that he does 
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not treat it from the standpoint of the 
average political partisan. He takes a 
high ground, and considers it as affect- 
ing the welfare of the child and the good 
of the school. One knows what to ex- 
pect from the point of view of the 
political partisan in dealing with the 
educational question ; generally it is the 
question of the grievances of Noncon- 
formists on the one side or of the griev- 
ances of the High Church Party on the 
other. It is true that many of the 
Voluntary schools are sadly deficient. 
The staff is inadequate, the buildings are 
not in a satisfactory condition, and the 
management isin many cases inadequate. 
And what is the cause of it all? Not 
the fact that they are Church schools, not 
the fact that certain religious teaching 
is given in them—the source of their in- 
efficiency is undoubtedly the inadequate 
supply of public funds. It is not fair 
for those who have secured for their 
own favourite schools support from the 
rates and taxes that they should treat 
the Voluntary schools as being inferior, 
when they have been interested in with- 
holding that money. I could never 
understand why, in this matter of 
financial support, the Church of England, 
or the Wesleyan, or the Roman Catholic 
school, should be on a less satisfactory 
footing than the ordinary Board school. 
What really is the difference between the 
two? I am _ perfectly prepared to 
admit that the religious teaching 
which is given in some of the Board 
schools of the country is better than the 
religious teaching which is given in some 
of the Voluntary schools. Why? Be 
cause the Board schools have succeeded 
in getting a more efficient staff, better 
trained teachers, adult teachers, for the 
pupil teacher system does not so largely 
hamper the Board schools as it does the 
Voluntary schools. They have a better 
staff of teachers, many of whom have 
been trained in Church of England train- 
ing colleges. Men and women who have 
taken charge of many of the Board 
schools are imbued to the full with 
the Christian spirit, which is necessary 
in every school, in my _ opinion, 
for the welfare of the child, and 
religious teaching of a very satis- 
factory and very excellent character in- 
deed is given in many of the Board 
schools of the country. If anyone doubts 
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it will they turn to the Report which 
was presented to the House of Lords in 
1894, and turn over the various sylla- 
buses contained in the Report of reli- 
gious instruction given in the Board 
schools of the country! It is worth 
noticing that on the very first page of the 
Report there is a note to this effect—that 
in compiling the Report there is not 
room in the ordinary pages to include the 
religious syllabuses of some of the Board 
schools of the country ; it was of such an 
extensive character that special pages 
had to be added to the Report to incor- 
porate it. You have also the testimony, 
in many instances, of diocesan inspectors 
who have been employed by School 
Boards to inspect the religious teaching 
in some of the Board schools, and they 
have been loud in their praise of the 
religious teaching which is given there. 
But as a general rule the Voluntary 
schools are doing much more. They are 
adding to the secular instruction a reli- 
gious teaching required and welcomed by 
the great majority of the parents. 
It is not, in my opinion, a true repre- 
sentation of the case to imagine that such 
an absurd catechism as that read by 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon prevails 
in one in a hundred Voluntary schools 
in this country. It is possible, no doubt, 
that there are fanatical members of the 
Church of England just as there are 
fanatical Nonconformist ministers, and a 
few fanatics one side or the other will do 
an enormous amount of mischief to the 
cause with which they are connected. 
But to pretend for a single instant that 
it is typical of the religious teaching 
which is going on in Church schools is 
to betray an absolute and complete 
ignorance of the religious teaching given 


in the schools. I venture to say 
that if a careful inquiry were con- 
ducted into the religious teaching in 


Voluntary schools the unprejudiced in- 
quirer would come to the conclusion that 
managers and teachers alike in the great 
majority of our Church of England, Non- 
conformist, and, I think, in many of our 
Catholic schools, are endeavouring to in- 
culcate those principles of Christianity 
on which the whole of us can agree, 
and they are leaving for more 
mature years of life those points of 
difference between the various sects. My 
own belief is that in the ordinary Volun- 
tary school the children themselves 
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hardly realise the difference between 
church and chapel, and I am very glad 
to say that, as a rule, they are 
not taught to appreciate that dif- 
ference. It is left—and wisely left 
—until they have left school. ‘The 
religious difficulty, as my right hon. 
Friend said, has been ~ manufactured 
for Party purposes. Well, let those who 
deny that statement produce a dozen 
bond-fide parents, who, of their own free 
will, complained that there had not been 
given in the schools the religious teach- 
ing which they desired. I know some- 
thing of school teaching, and have 
known something of it for a good many 
years, and I know that the Nonconformist 
parent who raises an objection to the 
teaching given in an ordinary Church of 
England Voluntary school is quite an ex- 
ception; and if the child is withdrawn 
from the lessons in the Church catechism 
the child is allowed the whole of the 
other religious teaching given in the 
school, and very little complaint indeed 
is made by the parents. The greatest 
religious difficulty in the schools is to 
keep the child away from the religious 
lessons which are in progress in the 
schools. The natural curiosity of the 
child over and over again tempts it into 
the class where the religious teaching is 
being given. But Nonconformist parents 
throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the country trouble but little, unless 
the father and mother be stirred up by 
the Nonconformist minister to take 
action, and even then there may be a 
little spasmodic effort on the part of the 
parent to interfere, but it dies away ir 
a few weeks, and nothing more is heard 
of it. But although that may be the 
case, yet I em prepared to’ say that if 
there be any difficulty in this matter of 
religious instruction, to my mind it is 
not the Nonconformist who has cause for 
complaint, it is the Church of England 
parent ; because, although the Nonconfor- 
mist sends his child in the rural distric’ 
to a Church of England school, he can 
secure for him, practically, pretty well 
what he wants in the school, or if he 
objects to one particular lesson, he can 
withdraw the child from it. He is not 
called upon to contribute. out of the 
local rates. to support the Church school ; 
he can button up his breeches pocket as 
closely as he likes, and see that school 
where his own child has been educated 
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starved to death. and not move a hand to 
save it. But the Churchman, who be- 
heves that distinctive religious teach- 
ing is the basis of all education, 
has not only often to send his child 
to a Board school where he cannot get 
it, but he has to contribute out of 
the local rates to the support of that 
school. If there be a difficulty at all, 
that difficulty is as great to the 
Church of England and the Catholic 
parent as it is to the Nonconformist. But, 
Mr. Speaker, what has the hon. Member 
suggested as a substitute? That we 
should put in every district a school 
under popular control. What does he pro- 
pose to do? To build another school in 
the 6,000 parishes of England and Wales 
where only one school exists? If so, he 
is undertaking a heavy task, and incur- 
ring totally unnecessary expense. Or 
is it suggested that the whole of the 
Church of England and Nonconformist 
schools shall be taken from their present 
management and placed under a locally- 
elected body from the village community. 
For my part, I would sooner see a benevo- 
lent clergyman the manager of a village 
school than have a typical small School 
Board of a few members. In fact, much 
as I deprecate the restricted management 
of any school, I am prepared to say this: 
that the best form of government which 
I know is a_ benevolent autocracy. 
Unfortunately the autocracy often out- 
lives the benevolence. There are 
instances where restricted manage- 
ment is productive of the greatest evils, 
and I believe that, for the benefit not 
merely of a school, but for the benefit of 
each religious community of the country, 
those who are now charged with the 
management of the schools would be well 
advised to seek the co-operation of all 


sections of the community in the 
management of the schools. Some 
of the most efficient Church schools 
of the country are those where 
the Church of England clergyman 
has been broad-minded and _liberal- 


minded enough to invite the co-operatica 
of Nonconformists, and of those who, 
unhappily, have very little religious faith 
at all, to assist in the working of that 
school. What has been the result as a 
rule? That any little friction which had 
previously existed has immediately dis- 
appeared. Close contact with the work 
of the school removes from the minds 
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of those people any false ideas they 
had previously entertained, just as I 
believe it would remove from the minds 
of many Members of this House some 
of the grotesque views they have of 
religious teaching if they would under- 
take to go into a public elementary 
school and carry it on for seven days. 
I quite agree that you want a wider form 
of management in every one of our public 
schools. I know it is difficult to obtain 
it. In many of the village communities 
it is diflicult to find half a dozen men 
with the leisure and intelligence neces- 
sary to properly carry on the manage- 
ment of a school. I myself hope that 
the day is not far distant when the 
local management of every school will 
not be as onerous a responsibility as it 
is at the present time, but when we 
shall have established in every county 
throughout England and Wales one 
governing body for both primary and 
secondary education, that one governing 
body having control of both Voluntary 
and Boards schools alike; an authority 
the outline of which will be like that in 
the Bill of 1896; an authority which will 
carry the detailed work of the Education 
Department into the county, and 
relieve the Education Department 
of much of its present detailed 
work, leaving that Department free 
to develop wider schemes for the 
benefit of national education. Well, 
now, Mr. Speaker, with regard to train- 
ing colleges, there is no doubt a real 
grievance. It is unfortunate that 
some of our brightest students are not 
able to enter training colleges. I do not 
know whether any Member of this House 
understands what takes place. Pupil 
teachers, at the close of their fourth 
year, have Queen’s scholarship examina- 
tions. Before a pupil sits for the ex- 
amination he has to apply for permis- 
sion to enter a training college. Say, for 
example, he applies to enter Chelten- 
ham. There are 40 vacancies, and those 
40 places may be filled up by the first 
100 candidates. This man, who is far- 
ther down in the list, is too late to‘apply 
to any of the other training colleges, 
while it is possible that another man 
lower on the list may secure an oppor- 
tunity of getting into a training college 
from which a more promising and suc- 
cessful student is excluded, and this 
clever student may drift into the teaching 
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profession as an untrained and, very 
largely, an unqualified teacher. I quite 
agree that the number of our training 
colleges must be increased. I quite agree 
that it is desirable that many of them 
should be of a non-sectarian character. 
I admit that there is a certain amount 
of grievance felt by some candidates, who 
cannot find places in the Church of Eng- 
land or Nonconformist colleges. I know 
what the result of the present system 
sometimes is ; it isa most lamentable one. 
The hypocrites can get into the trainiug 
colleges. The really straightforward, 
honest Christian is often excluded. A 
man or woman who is prepared to sacri- 
fice all religious principles, and to declare 
himself or herself of a faith which he or 
she is not, can get in anywhere, and I 
would say to those who have a hand in 
the appointment of teachers the same 
thing applies to all religious tests. Ask 
your teacher whether he is a member of 
this flock or of that when an appoint- 
ment is hanging in the scales. It is a 
huge temptation to him, and you cannot 
be surprised if some of them forswear 
their allegiance, in order to secure work. 
This difticulty, of course, would be 
obviated if there were greater oppor- 
tunities for securing the college training 
of the pupil teacher. But, Mr. Speaker, 
while we move in the direction of in- 
creasing the number of our training 
colleges, I think we ought to move with 
no uncertain step in another direction—I 
think we ought to impose more rigid 
restrictions upon the employment of 
altogether unqualified persons for the 
office of teacher. Nobody knows the 
amount of harm that is being done at the 
present time by the employment of 
nearly 13,000 persons whose sole quali- 
fication is that they are 18 years of age 
and have been vaccinated. Mr. Speaker, 
are we ever likely to produce pupils who 
have learned to love school work, who 
have learned to look forward to the con- 
tinuation of school work, so long as they 
are trained under these conditions? If 
you want to do the best educational work 
of all—namely, inculcate a love of learn- 
ing—you must have properly trained 
teachers throughout the whole of your 
educational establishments. Is it not a 
disgrace to this nation that we. who 
boast of our riches, that we who are pre- 
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night and vote any number of millions 
that may be demanded for the support 
of either the Army or the Navy, should 
grudge the few hundreds of thousands 
required annually to do that which would 
preserve peace more effectually than any 
Army or Navy—namely, secure a better 
educated people? I have no doubt that 
we turn out, year after year, from our 
public elementary schools any number of 
boys and girls who hate the very name 
of education and everything connected 
with it, owing to the very unsatisfactory 
conditions under which they pass their 
school life. Put your buildings into a 
state of complete repair, secure a better 
staf, do not try to cut down the 
schools to the very lowest level of 
starvation, but let all our efforts be 
directed to lifting them up. I have had 
to use strong words with regard to cer- 
tain Voluntary schocls in London, and I 
have not one word to detract from that 
statement—I could considerably add to 
it. I do not know why schools of that 
character exist. I am sure that mem- 
bers of the Church of England and hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on this side of the 
House. are not doing well to cover a 
patch over the sore and let it rest there 
until the whole body rots. It is wiser, 
when there is a cancerous growth in any 
great body like our Voluntary school 
system- to relentlessly cut it out 
and try and save the patient ere he is 
taken away by death. I submit that 
there is not a single clergyman who 
maintains that everything is well with 
our schools, but they are not the best 
friends of Education who say that 
the Church of England schools should 
be abolished and other schools substi- 
tuted. The truth is with neither side. 
The truth is that there are defects in 
both systems, and until we have realised 
the extent of those deficiencies the 
emount of leeway that separates them 
from perfection will not be made up. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition has quoted two or three 
times recently the Report presented to 
the Lord President of the Council by 
one cr two Members of this House and 
others. I would commend to his notice 
another Report more startling than that, 
a Report presented by the Technical 
Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion. That Committee went abroad 
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believing that Manchester could hold its 
own in certain branches of trade before 
the whole world, but they come back 
disabused of that idea, and_ con- 
vinced that the trade which was 
once their own has been captured 
by foreigners. In Stratford, the dis- 
trict which I have the honour of repre- 
senting, the aniline dyes were first ex- 
ploited, and we held control of the trade. 
But what is the position now?  Ger- 
many has three-fourths of* the trade 
of the world in that commodity, 
and when the London chemist 
wants to get some of the finer 
shades of these dyes he has to 
send to German houses to get them. 
The superior excellence of the German 
manufacturer, particularly in the dye and 
chemical indusiries, is largely due to the 
superior equipment of the German arti- 
san, and this, in turn, is due to the better 
training the children get in the public 
elementary schools. Not in Germany or 
in France do you get a million children 
absent every half-day. If a child is 
absent four days in a month, there is 
notice to the parent, and the parent is 
liable to a heavy fine. In those coun- 
tries they do not tolerate the absence of 
children from school, as it is tolerated 
here; French and German teachers are 
simply at a loss to understand how the 
condition of things which prevails here 
can be tolerated. What is necessary is 
that the children should be required to 
attend school regularly, and that they 
should be kept till a later age than they 
are now. What will my Lancashire 
Friends say to that. I recognise the 
difficulties of the situation, but I fully 
believe that if my Lancashire friends 
keep quiet for a year or two, they will 
find that the position will be materially 
altered. The Lancashire operatives wi'l 
soon realise that the employment of 
children is prejudicial to adult labour 
to an extent considerably outweighing 
the disadvantages which may be felt in 
individual cases from the necessity of 
keeping children at school to the age of 
14. Let us have efficient teachers and 
an efficient system, and let us leave for 
ever these quarrels between Church and 
Nonconformist educational politics. Our 
‘system of national education should be 
founded, not on the claims or interests 
of sects, but on the interests and neces- 
sities of our children. 
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*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): Mr. Speaker, I always listen 
to the hon. Member who has just sat 
down with special interest, because I 
feel that he has a very difficult part to 
play. He is a genuine educationalist 
—that I freely grant; but he is also a 
steady supporter of inefficient and some- 
times mischievous Government educa- 
tional Measures, and he appears to com- 
pensate himself for the suffering he must 
sometimes endure in voting for Measures 
to which he objects by lecturing us all 
round, because we also join in condemna- 
tion of those same Measures. To-night 
he has told us that the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon has introduced a Resolution 
simply dealing with the question from the 
Nonconformist point of view. I think he 
did great injustice to the hon. Member, 
for much of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber was devoted to matters in which 
those who differ from him on ecclesias- 
tical questions. might agree; and, fur- 
ther, I could justify some of the state 
ments of the hon. Member for Carvarnon 
by quoting the hon. Member for West 
Ham. The hon. Member has repudiated 
certain statements of the mover of this 
Resolution, but he has not repudiated— 
indeed, I understood him to say that he 
adhered to the statement that he made 
at Cheltenham a few days ago, that in 
London a number of bankrupt Volun- 
tary schools are maintained which ought 
to have been transferred to the Londen 
School Board. He said— 

“ Certain of the Church dignitaries, mistaking 
their functions and duties, had determined 
to retain the schools as Voluntary schools, 
utterly regardless of the pernicious effects to 
the children; not having been able to carry on 


the schools in an efficient manner or in healthy 
buildings.” 


Well, the Government has lately put 
them in possession of a further sum of 
money, and yet the hon. Member said 
at Cheltenham that part of that money 
went to pay Church debts, and not to 
increase the pay of the teachers. 


*Mr. GRAY: I am not responsible for 
any statement of that sort. I did not 
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say that a portion of the money had gone 
towards the payment of Church debts. 
What I did say was that I am aware that, 
in some instances, part of the Aid Grant 
has been paid to Nonconformist schools, 
who have straightway decreased their 
rates payable to the trustees of Non- 
conformist chapels. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: The hon. 
Member has made a double complaint 
within the last few days. One complaint 
is that the teachers in the Church of 
England schools are underpaid, as well as 
teachers. in other schools, and he also 
complained that the teachers have not 
been represented as they ought to have 
been in the new local associations which 
have been formed for the distribution 
of the Government grant. Now. I ven- 
ture to tell the hon. Member that he, and 
those who make the same statement, are 
mistaken in supposing that the exten- 
sion and the efficiency of education is 
simply a question of money. This is 
one of those matters in which it may be 
emphatically said that money does not 
answer all things. One of the things 
which is needed to promote the efficiency 
of our educational system is not merely 
national money, but national interest, 
and you never will get the people of this 
country to take the interest they ought 
to take in the educational machinery 
of the country unless you give them the 
control and the right of management to 
which they are entitled. Some years 
ago the Schools Inquiry Commission pre- 
sented a Report, which contained a 
passage, that is most applicable at the 
present time. They said— 

“The real force whereby the work 1s to be 
done must come from the people. And every 
arrangement which fosters the interest of the 
people in the schools, which teaches the people 
to look on the schools as their own, which 
encourages them to take a share in the manage- 
ment, will do at least as much service as the 
wisest advice and the most skilful adminis- 
tration.” 

And, I will add, any amount of public 
money, which you may place at the 
disposal of the management. There is 

Mr. Gray. 
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another sentence from a public docu- 
ment which I should like to place before 
the House. One of the inspectors of 
schools, Mr. Alderson, some years ago 
made a Report in which there was this 
suggestive sentence— 

“The Board school has the advantage of 
being entirely detached from the machinery of 
the parish. It can be conducted with a more 
single eye to learning. It is impossible not 
to notice, as an almost new experience, how 
sensitively the School Board vibrates, so to say, 
to the touch of official criticism.” 


There, in a single sentence, I think 


this inspector has put his finger 
on one cf the evils of the exist- 
ing system, and has pointed the 
way to a satisfactory remedy. Sir, 


I venture to think that the Debate we 
have had to-night cannot be regarded by 
anyone as being unpractical and merely 
academic. The facts submitted to the 
House by the mover of the Resolution, 
and by the hon. Member for West Ham, 
have been of the deepest interest and 
importance. I must confess that I have 
listened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council with deep disappointment. He 
wound up his speech with the declaration 
that this Parliament cannot be expected 
to pass a comprehensive Measure of 
national education. So that not only is 
the educational policy of the Government 
exhausted, but the educational zeal and 
efficiency of this House is supposed to be 
The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was not even like Pandora’s 
box, for there was no hope lying at the 
bottom. I wish the right hon. Gentle 
of the sentiments which he enunciates else- 
of the sentiments which he enunciates else 


exhausted also. 


where with regard to national education : 
and [ wish that, not content with merely 
uttering those sentiments, he would, in 
his official position, give them practical 
effect. I join in the hope expressed by 
the right for West 
Monmouthshire, that the facts placed 
before the House in the 

of Debate tonight will 
into the minds and hearts of the people 


hon. Member 
course 


this sink 
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of this country; so that, if this Parlia- 
ment is incapable of passing a compre- 
hensive Measure of national education, 
we may witness the existence of another 
Parliament, and another Government, 
which will apply itself to the by no 
means hopeless task of creating a truly 
national system of education. 


*Mz. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): 
I shall not detain the House with any 
long speech, but I do think that there are 
one or two points which have escaped 
attention in the course of the discussion 
to-night. I agree with a great deal that 
has been said by hon. Members opposite 
as well as by the hon. Gentlemen on this 
side as to the absence of any real reli- 
gious difficulty. But I would remind the. 
House that in recent years, at any rate, 
the introduction of the so-called religious 
difficulty has been due, in the main, to 
Clause 27 of the Bill of 1896. There is 
no religious difficulty in the schools, so 
far as the scholars are concerned, because 
of the tact of the teachers. If the parson 
is pragmatical, the teacher in the coun- 
try school is tactful, and no real diffi- 
culty arises. I have investigated myself 
a number of cases in which it has been 
allered that in a denominational school 
the children of Nonconformist parents 
have been coerced or proselytised, and I 
have found that the Conscience Clause is 
a sufficient protection for the children 
in the schools. But when you come to 
the pupil teachers there is no Conscience 
Clause, and a very serious religious diffi- 
culty undoubtedly arises. I stand here 
to-night as the son of a Nonconformist, 
and I can relate my own personal experi- 
ence. I was compelled to leave my own 
native town and go to a city in the 
north. in order to become a teacher in 
a public elementary school. When the 
pupil teacher ceases to be a pupil teacher 
and goes to a training college, what is 
the test that is applied? I venture to 
say that the test applied is a disgrace 
and a blet upon our education system. 
Years ago you abolished the Test Acts, 
and only four years ago a Government 
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grant proposed to be given to a col- 
lege in London, was refused because a 
theological test was imposed on the 
tutors. But in our training col- 
leges to-day, not only every tutor, but 
every student must subscribe to the 
religious tenets of the sect to which the 
college belongs. If he wishes to go to a 
Roman Catholic training college he must 
subscribe to all the tenets of that faith. 
If he wishes to go to a Church training 
college he is asked: “ Are you confirmed ? 
Have you been baptised? Are you 
a communicant? Do you subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles?” and so 
on. If he wishes to go to a Wes- 
leyan training college, he is asked: 
“Are you converted? Are you @ 
member of Society?” and so on. Now, I 
say it is a disgrace to the time in which 
we live that that should be possible, and 
particularly so while these institutions 
are maintained as to three-fourths of the 
cost from public sources. I wish to show 
the House briefly how these tests are not 
only unjust in themselves, but how they go 
to prevent the best teachers from getting 
proper training. Take the case of a Non- 
conformist teacher going to a training 
college like the one called the Borough 
Road. Suppose he is No. 400 on the list 
of applicants. The competition to enter 
the college is so great that the first 200 
applicants exhaust all the places, and this 
young man, being No. 400 on the list, 
cannot obtain admission to the college, 
although he may be even better fitted 
to be a teacher than inferior students 
who in fact obtain admission at 
Diocesan Colleges. The result of this 
system is that the best students are ex- 
cluded from the training colleges, be- 
cause they are Dissenters, while inferior 
students are readily admitted because 
they happen to be members of the faith 
to which the majority of the colleges be- 
long. It will be seen by the House that 
that is a most unfair state of things. I 
am aware that a Royal Commission, ten 
years ago, recommended that there should 
be no interference whatever with training 
But that Commission, which 
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was appointed by a Conservative Govern- 
ament, and which did not include a majo- 
rity of people who would think in the 
same way as the mover and seconder of 
this Resolution, distinctly recommended 
that no future training colleges should be 
recognised which admitted students with- 
out the safeguard of a Conscience Clause, 
-or were not strictly undenominational. I 
hope the Government will bear that re- 
commendation in mind in considering 
any proposals for new training colleges, 
and that all training colleges to be estab- 
lished hereafter may be either undenomi- 
national or may have the protection of a 
Conscience Clause. Indeed, I would gc 
so far as to say that a Conscience Clause 
might very well be introduced into the 
existing training colleges. What does 
the Conscience Clause say? It does not 
‘say that the institution or school may 
not teach the tenets held by any parti- 
cular theological body, but it says that 
every student or scholar may contract 
himself out. If you give such a Con- 
science Clause as that you would 
protect the faith of many of the 
students, and you would not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the 
distinctive character of these institutions. 
Sir, I hope I have said nothing which will 
tend to irritate feeling upon this matter, 
‘because I cordially recognise the fairness 
which has characterised most of the 
speeches we have heard. On each side of 
the House there has been a disposition 
to meet, as far as possible, the views 
held by Members on the opposite side. 
if we can only secure that there should 
be on the Governing Committee of every 
Voluntary school at least one representa- 
tive of the public, I think it would be a 
sufficient safeguard to enable many of us 
to Vote large additional sums of money to 
the Voluntary schools. No doubt these 
schools require more money, and if 
they cannot get that money from the 
rates, of course it must come from 
the taxes. I am certain that unless we 
shortly come to some arrangement 
whereby more funds can be provided for 


_ these schools this country will rue 


Mr. Yozail. 
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it at a not very distant date. Hold. 
ing that view, I cordially support the 
Resolution. 


Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.): The 
case put forward for this Resolution is the 
case of a religious grievance—the griey- 
ance of those Nonconformist parents who, 
under our system of compulsory educa- 
tion, have to send their children to 
schools, and have no schools to send them 
to except Church of England schools, 
Now, if there is one thing proved by the 
history of the last 20 years it is that the 
large majority of the people of this coun. 
try do require some kind of Bible-instrue- 
tion for their children ; and I believe that 
in many cases parents accept Church of 
England instruction for their children be- 
cause that is the only alternative to their 
taking advantage of the Conscience 
Clause. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Council has told us 
in so many words that there is no reli- 
gious difficulty in schools. In spite of 
that denial, I say that there is a religious 
difficulty and a real grievance in the fact 
that you compel parents to send their 
children to school while you do not pro- 
vide anything but Church of England 
schools to send them to. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked us if we proposed to 
close the Church of England schools. 
This Resolution says nothing about 
closing Church of England schools 
or Roman Catholic schools. What we 
object to is the granting of public 
money when the only result is to 
place under the control of Church 
schools the education of children of 
parents who do not want that kind of 
education, and who would prefer educa- 
tion under a Board school system. That 
is the grievance set out in this Resolu- 
tion, and I venture to say that if that is 
denied on the other side of the House, 
this House has not heard the last of it, 
but it will be heard of repeatedly until 
the grievance is removed. It seems to 
me an abominable thing that not only 
should the children of Nonconformist 
parents be driven into one school, which 
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jg a Church school, but that when we 
come here we should be told that the 
grievance does not exist except on the 
political platform. To show how far that 
is from the truth, I may tell the House 
that, living in a great town, I have my- 
self suffered from the steps taken to force 
the children of Nonconformists into 
Church schools; I have had to send my 
own children two miles away, when they 
were too young to go that distance, simply 
because I could not obtain for them the 
education I desired at a school nearer to 
their home. This Resolution declares 
that the freedom of training colleges from 
sectarian control is essential not only to 
a just system, but to an efficient system 
I think it has 
been proved by this discussion, and by 
other discussions that have taken place 
here in the last few years, that efficiency 
in education has been sacrificed by the 
steps taken to manipulate the educational 
system of this country and put it under 
the finger and thumb of the Church of 
England clergy. If the Nonconformist 
feeling were sacrificed, and we were get- 
ting a better education, there might be, 
perhaps, some excuse to be made; but 
when it has been proved, as it has been 
to-night, by the speeches, not only on this 
side, but on the other side of the House, 
that this grievance is imposed upon us at 
the price of inflicting an inferior educa- 


of national education. 


tion on the children. our claim for redress 
becomes a double one; and I venture to 
say that we shall go on claiming that re 
dress until we get it. I support mst 
emphatically the claim stated by this 
tesolution, and whether it is any use sup- 
porting it or not, I shall vote for it if my 
hon. Friend goes to a Division. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry): I 
feel unable to support this Resolution. 
The Resolution demands— 


“That there should be within reach of every 
child in England and Wales a public elementary 
; ; 

school under local representative management.” 


I cannot say that there is anything in 
those words themselves with which I 
quarrel, but what they mean is that there 
should be, in every parish throughout 
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this country, a Board school to which alf 
would have to contribute in the form of 
rates, whether or not they were satisfied 
with the religious teaching given in that: 
school. Therefore, although the words 
of the Resolution may sound specious, im 
practice it means that Catholics and 
Anglicans are to be compelled in every 
parish, as they now are, unfortunately, im 
many, to contribute to the support of 
schools which they cannot conscientiously 
use for the education of their own children. 
That I consider to be persecution. It is 
perfectly true that there is a grievance in 
the fact that there are small and scat- 
tered bodies who are not rich enough to 
support schools of their own, and that. 
consequently members of those bodies 
have to send their children to schools in 
which the only religious education is 
Church education. A proposal was made 
two years ago by which those Nonconfor- 
mists would have had the advantage of 
Nonconformist education in those schools: 
if they desired it. That proposal was 
scouted by the same people who now pro- 
pose this Resolution. What they want 
is that they should not merely have the 
opportunity of teaching their own fort 
of religion to their own children, but of 
enforcing their own form of religion upon 
other people’s children. Of course, they 
say that it is not their own form or reli- 
gion, they say it is a sort of religion 
which is everybody’s religion. I will put 
that to one simple test. There are in 
this country Voluntary schools, British 
schools, which are to all intents and pur- 
poses Nonconformist schools. The reli- 
gious teaching, therefore, which is given 
in those schools is that which Noncon- 
formists would desire to give, if they had 
their full way, to their own children, be- 
cause it is absolutely beyond reproach. 


is exactly the same as that given in Board 
schools. Therefore, I say, tried by that 
test, the Board school education is Non- 
conformist religious education. It is the 
same, at any rate, as the education which 
the Nonconformist Voluntary schools give 
to their children at their own expense. 
They want to be able to set up British 





Now, the teaching given in those schools. 


schools in every parish, and to levy the 
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of those schools upon Anglicans 
and Catholics to whom that reli- 
gious education is of no advantage 
according to their religious _ belief. 
That seems to me to be an unreasonable 


cost 


demand. It is said that in these 
parishes there is a grievance, and I 


admit that a grievance must sometimes 
exist. My hon. Friend beside me has 
said that, in his opinion, the grievance 
would be met if we had on, every Govern- 
ing Cominittee a representative of the 
parents, who are really the people con- 
eerned. If that would meet the griev- 
ance, I confess I see no reason why that 
demand should not be conceded. The 
heads of the Catholic Church some years 
ago, when this was a matter of contro- 
versy, expressed their willingness to 
allow a representative of the public on 
their Governing Committees; but when 
my hon. Friend made that very reason- 
able proposal he was met with cries of 
“Nu, no,” from gentlemen sitting above 
the Gangway on this side of the House. 
That is not what is meant by this Reso- 
lution. ‘This Resolution means a Board 
school in every parish, nothing mure or 


less. Let us knew what we are voting 
for. We are not voting for any vague 


form of popular control of the manage- 
ment of Voluntary schools; the question 
is, whether we are to have in every 
parish throughout this country a Board 
school where the only form of education 
which is not permitted is that dogmatic 
form of religious education, based on 
catechisms, which, in the opinion, as I 
believe, of the majority of the people of 
this country is that which ought to be 
given to the young. There may be 
some question as to whether I am right 
in saying a majority of the people of this 
country ; but, supposing they are a mino- 
rity, supposing even that they are a 
small minority, nevertheless I say it is 
a cruel thing to suggest that they should 
be compelled in every parish, as they 
are to-day, unfortunately, in the towns, 
to support a form of religious education 
which they cannot themselves use. This, 
in fact, is a proposal to balance the state 
of things which exists in the case of the 
church on Sundays by setting up an 
Mr. Vesey Knox. 
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everyday church. It means that, in 
parishes where sufficient funds are given 
from old endowments to support a 
certain religion sufficient funds ought to 
be given out of the rates, directly paid, 
to support what is to all intents and 
purposes another religion. That is a 
proposal which I cannot support. J] 
believe that, while there is a grievance, 
and one which ought to be met—a griey- 
ance which the Government proposed 
to meet two years ago, but they found 
no support for their proposals on this 
side of the House—while there is a griey- 
ance which ought to be met, this pro- 
posal, which is now before the House, 
instead of meeting that grievance, would 
set up a still greater grievance, and for 
that reason I cannot support it. — Sir, 
the second part of the Resolution refers 
to the training colleges. My hon. 
Friend has speken with feeling, in which 
[ am sure he had the sympathy of the 
House, on that part of the question. So 
far as I understand it—I am not sure 
that I am absolutely correct—there is 
nothing to prevent Nonconformists from 
setting up any number of training 
colleges, if they would only do what the 
much poorer body of Catholics have done 
—put their hands into their pockets to 
support them. They do not believe, I 
understand, in sectarian colleges, they 
believe in unsectarian colleges. Well, 
their pockets are just as available for 
the purposes of sectarian colleges as for 
the purposes of unsectarian colleges. The 
remedy is the sume, if they want to 
have any number of sectarian colleges. 
Compared with the Catholics they are 
rich. The Catholics represent in the 
main the Irishmen of Great Britain, who 
are the poorest of the people. They 
have managed to set up training colleges 
which are professedly sectarian. Among 
the people who support the unsectarian 
principle are a vast body of well-to-do 
men. If they believe as much in their 
theories as the Catholics believe in theirs, 
why should not they set up training col- 
leges at their own cost? There is no 
legal obstacle in their way. So far as I 
understand, the object desired by the 
hon. Member beside me is that while the 
Catholics and the Anglicans bear at least 
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one-fourth of the cost of setting up train- | present there are too few training 
ing colleges, those who believe in unsec- | colieges such as they desire; but that is 
tarian edueation should be able to set | a grievance for which I venture to say 
up training colleges, towards which | the remedy is not to be sought in any 
they should contribute themselves | Resolutiun that may be passed by this 
no pat of the cost, but that thev | House, but in voluntary etiort. 

should leck to the body of tax- 
payers or ratepayers of the country | 
to hear the whole cost. That, I submit, | The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
is not justifiable. It is true that at! 183. 





Motion made and Question put. 








AYES. 
Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) Goddard, Daniel Ford Philipps, John Wynford 
Allison, Robert Andrew Grey, Sir Ed. (Berwick) Price, Robert John 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H. | Griffith, Ellis J. Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Bainbridge, Emerson Haldane, Richard Burdon | Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Barlow, John Emmott Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. | Rickett, J. Compton : 
Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) Harwood, George Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs.) 
Billson, Alfred ~ Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- Robson, William Snowdon 
Birrell, Augustine Hazell, Walter Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling Hedderwick, T. C. H. Schwann, Charles E 
Brigg, John Holden, Sir Angus Shaw, C. E. (Stafford) 
Broadhurst, Henry Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. | Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn Hutton, A. E. (Morley) | Spicer, Albert 
Burns, John , Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Ed. | Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Burt, Thomas Jones, D. B. (Swansea) | Strachey, Edward 
Caldwell, James Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) | Stuart, J. (Shoreditch) 
Cameron, R. (Durham) Kitson, Sir James Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Causton, Richard Knight Lambert, George Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Cawley, Frederick Leng, Sir John Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness.) | Leuty, Thomas Richmond Walton, J. (Barnsley) 
Clough, Walter Owen Lewis, John Herbert Wedderburn, Sir William 
Colville, John Lloyd-George, David Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy Logan, John William Williams, J. C. (Notts.) 
Dalziel, James Henry ‘ M‘Ewan, William Wills, Sir William Henry 
Davies, M. V. (Cardigan) McLaren, Charles Benjamin Wilson, F. W. (Norfolky 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Chas. M‘Leod, John Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Duckworth, James Maddison, Fred. Wilson, J. (Durham, Mid) 
Dunn, Sir William Maden, John Henry Wilson, John (Govan) 
Ellis, John Ed. (Notts.) Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand Woodall, William 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Hudrsf’ld) 
Fenwick, Charles Morley, C. (Breconshire} | Woods, Samuel 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) | Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) | Yoxall, James Henry 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond Moss, Samuel 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) | Owen, Thomas TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Fowler,Rt.Hon.SirH.(Wol’tn) | Paulton, James Mellor Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. | Perks, Robert William M‘Arthur. 

NOES. 
Aird, John | Bill, Charles Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Arnold, Alfred | Blundell, Colonel Henry Colomb, Sir J. C. Ready 
Arrol, Sir William | Bond, Edward Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Boscawen, Arthur Griffith | Cook, F. L. (Lambeth) 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Cornwallis, Fiennes 8S. W. 
Bailey, James (Walworth) | Brookfield, A. Montagu | Cripps, Chas. Alfred 
Balearres, Lord | Brymer, Wm. Ernest | Cross, H. 8S. (Bolton) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r) | Burdett-Coutts, W. Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Balfour, Rt. HonsG.W.(Leeds) | Butcher, John George Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 


Barry, F. T. (Windsor) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin 
Beach,Rt. Hn. SirM. H.(Brist’}) 


Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) | Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) | Digby, John K. D. W. 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) | Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry Doogan, P. C. 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe « Charrington, Spencer Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Bethell, Commander Clare, Octavius Leigh Drucker, 


Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 


Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Coghill, Douglas Harry Fardell, Sir T. George 
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Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 
Fergusson,RtHnSirJ.(Mance’r} | 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Col. (Lancaster) 
Foster, H. S. (Suffolk) 
Galloway, William Johnson | 
Garfit, William 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) | 
Godson, Augustus Frederick | 
Goldsworthy, Major-General | 
Gordon, Hon, John Edw ard | 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, RtHnG.J.(St.G'rg’s) | 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Gunter, Colonel 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Heath, James 
Hermon-Hodge, R. Trotter 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A. (Down) | 
Hill, Sir E. S. (Bristol) | 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Houston, R. P. 

Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutton, J. (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. Wm. L. 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Kimber, Henry 


CUSTOMS OFFICES 
[EXPENSES]. 


Order read, 


| Lawson, John G. 
| Lecky, Rt. 


| Long, Col. C. W. 


(SOUTHAMPTON) 


for resuming Adjourned 


{COMMONS} 


| Knowles, Lees 


Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
(Yorks.) 
Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leighton, Stanley 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
(Evesham) | 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’)) | 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macaleese, Daniel 

Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, C. (Liverpool) 
M‘Killop, James 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 


Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | 


Murray,Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 


| Nicol, Donald Ninian 


Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. 
O'Neil, Hon. Robert T. 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
Penrose-FitzGerald, Sir R. 
Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley. Sir W. O. (Edin.) 


| Purvis, Robert 


immediate 


| Sidebottom, Wm. 


whether it is to be referred te 
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Rankin, James 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F.S.(Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone,W.} 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
(Derbysi.} 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUny) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warkworth, Lord 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.} 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, George (Stockport 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Joseph P. (Birm.) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks. 
Wyndham, George 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Young, Commdr. (Berks, E.) 
Younger, William 
TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


| man the Lord Advocate what are the 
prospects of this Rill; 


a Select 


Debate on Question [5th April]— 


“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Resolution, ‘ That it is expedient 
to authorise the payment, cut of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of all expenses in- 
curred by the Commissioners of Works, under 
any Act of the present Session, for the acquisi- 
tion of land at Southampton as a site for 
Customs and other Offices connected theze- 
with. "—(Mr. Akers-Douglas. ) 


Questicn put, and agreed tc. 
PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 

LAND) BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wigtown- 
shire): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 


Committee cf this House or to a Joint 
Select Committee, and when the Com- 


mittee will be nominated? 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE — (Mr. 
GranaM Mcrray, Buteshire): The Bill 
will be referred to a Select Comuivittee of 
17 Members. As to the prospects ef the 
Measure, we certainly hope that the Com- 
mittee will get through its work in suffi- 
cient time to enable us to make progress 


with the Bill this Session. 


Committee deferred. 


House adjourned at 12.10. 























An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Specch indicates revision by the Member. 
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PETITIONS. 
MALDON WATER BILL. 

For additional Provision ; Referred to 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. the Examiners of Petitions for Private 

Bills. 

Wednesday, 20th April 1898. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER 
Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at BILL. 


Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


ENFIELD GAS BILL. 


As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made ; Bill to be read the third time. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL [MONEY] 
BILL. 

To regulate the expenditure of money 
by the London County Council on capital 
account during the current financial 
period, and the raising of money to meet 
such expenditure; Read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 

To confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
relating to Burnley (Rural), Cuckfield 
(Rural), Epping, Fenny-Stratford, Heston 
and Isleworth, Keswick, Sunderland, Tad- 
caster (Rural), and Wetherby (Rural). 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Mr. Chaplin ; 

Presented accordingly and read the 
first time ; Referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 182. 


VOL. LVI. [FourrH Series. ] 





For additional Provision; Referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

For weekly payment, from Wem, 
Blandford, Brecknock, Fordingbridge, 
Kidderminster, Horsham, and Croydon ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


CORN SALES BILL. 


Two from Liverpool, for alteration ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


In favour, from Whitchurch 
Totnes; to lie upon the Table. 


and 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


In favour, from Westminster; to lie 
upon the Table. 


DOGS REGULATION BILL. 


Against, from Sheffield, Shoreham 
(4), Brighton (3), Hove (3), Nutfield (2), 
Oldham (9), Surbiton, and Sutton; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Against State Regulation, from Shaw- 

ford, Fairfield, Bridge of Allan, 

Bannockburn ; to lie upon the Table. 
x 


and 
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GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 


From Perth, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


From Salford, for alteration of Law ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS 
BILL. 


From Westminster, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour, from Scholes, Wheat- 
Sheaf, Berry Field, Newtown, Wet Earth, 
Grange, Burslem, Racecourse Pit, Deep 
Pit, Hanley (2), Cortonwood, North 
Gawber, Barrow, Hematite, and Darton 
Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 


From Liverpool, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


For alteration, from Cupar, Saltcoates, 
and Ardrossan; to lie upon the Table. 


In favour, from Perth, St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh, and Leith; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


From Barnsley, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


{ COMMONS} 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Builth, Brough, Rich- 
mond, Lincoln, Blandford, Perth, Carlisle, 
and Portland ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Thornton Watlass, 
Stafford, Pudsey, Guildford, Liverpool 
(2), Passage West, Leeds, Aldringham, 
Carleen, Tregerest, Borah, Downholme, 
St. Ives, Teteringham, Addiscombe (6), 
Carlisle, Platt Bridge, St. Albans, South 
Hylton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bentham, 
and Darlington ; to lie upon the Table. 


TEINDS AND FIARS’ PRICES BIL. 


From Edinburgh, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 


For prohibition, from Bedminster and 
Bristol ; to lie upon the Table. 


REPORTS AND RETURNS. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 
(STAFF). 


Return [presented 19th April] to be 
printed. [No. 161.] 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Copy presented of Returns of Acci- 
dents and Casualities as reported to the 
Board of Trade by the several Railway 
Companies in the United Kingdom in 
the year ended 3lst December, 1897, 
together with Reports of the Inspecting 
Officers of the Railway Department to 
the Board of Trade upon certain Acci- 
dents which were inquired into [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT (SENTENCES). 
Return presented relative thereto 


[Address 29th March; Mr. Lloyd Mor- 
gan]; to lie upon the Table. 


BUCKIE (CLUNY) HARBOUR KILL. 
Copy ordered of the Report of the 


Board of Trade on the Buckie (Cluny) 
Harbour Bill—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 162.] 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (STEAM VESSELS) BILL. 


QUESTION OF DISALLOWANCE OF 
VOTE. 


*Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
proposed to move: That it be an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee that it is unde- 
sirable that permanent powers shall be 
given as sought for by the Bill, but that 
they shall be granted for a period of ten 
years. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Instruction is 
not in order, because it raises precisely 
the same issue which the hon. Member 
invited the House to consider yesterday, 
and upon which the House came to a 
decision. 


*Mr. FIELD: In respect to the Vote of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Antrim, who is a director of 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company, I wish to state that he not 
only voted against the Motion, which I 
moved upon the Second Reading of the 
Measure concerning his Company, but he 
also, by his speech, influenced the 
Members of the Government. I see by 


the Division List that 18 Members of the 
Government voted against my Motion. 
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The Conservative Whip seized hold of 
ail the Conservatives who were going 
in-—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a point of order or privilege. If 
the hon. Member confines himself to the 
Question of disallowing a vote, that is 
another matter. 


*Mr. FIELD: I shall be glad, Sir, to 
have your ruling on the point as to 
whether the vote of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Antrim, should be disallowed, as I see his 
name appears on the Division List, he 
being a director of the London and 
North Western Railway Company and 
having a direct pecuniary interest in that 
Company. : 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As I told the hon. 
Member yesterday, this is not a matter 
of order. It is not a question for my 
decision. It is a question for the House 
itself to decide. At the same time, it 
would be rather unusual for the hon. 
Member to make a Motion for the dis- 
allowance of a vote on the day following 
the discussion and Division, in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member who voted, 
and without giving him due notice. He 
should communicate with the hon. 
Member whose vote is in question, and 
thus afford him an opportunity of being 
present at the Debate on such vote. 


*Mr. FIELD: As a matter of fact, Mr. 

Speaker, I did communicate with the 
right hon. Gentleman last night, and I 
told him verbally, in the presence of 
several other hon. Members, that I in- 
tended to bring this matter up for dis- 
cussion to-day. However, in obedience 
to your suggestion, I will put a notice 
down for to-morrow, and I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to be present on 
that occasion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not necessary to 
put it down. If the hon. Member gives 
the hon. Member for South Antrim notice 
when he intends to bring forward the 
subject of the disaliowance of his vote 
that will be quite sufficient. 


*Mr. FIELD: Certainly, Mr. Speaker, 
I will accept your suggestion. 
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CORN SALES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. JAMES RANKIN (Herefordshire, 


Leominster): I rise, Sir, to move the 
Second Reading of the Corn Sales Bill. 
As it is a matter which I am afraid is 
somewhat dry and uninteresting, I will 
endeavour to state the case for the Bill 
as briefly and concisely as I possibly can. 
The objects of the Bill are extremely 
simple. Its chief objects are three. The 
first object is to bring about a uniformity 
in the methods of dealing in corn. The 
second is to lay down a rule that the 
method shall be by a reference to 
standard of weight, and not a standard 
of measure. The third is that the 
weight so to be used shall be a 
ewt. of 112lbs. The first two of these 
objects are undoubtedly matters of prin- 
ciple in the Bill. The third object— 
namely, that of the introduction of the 
ewt. of 112lbs.—although it is a matter of 
great importance, is not altogether one 
of the chief principles of the Bill, 
although it is a very important detail. 
I would say at once that this Bill does 
not in any way seek to introduce new 


weights or any alteration of our present 
ordinary system of weights and 
measures. It is not an indirect attempt 


to bring in a metric system or a decimal 
system, or anything of the kind. We 
intend to take the weights 'n existence, 
based, as the House is aware, upon the 
Imperial standard, and although those 
weights are based on a thoroughly un- 
scientific unit, and might be much 
improved, so long as we are willing to 
take that unscientific standard of unit 
the promoters of this Bill have nothing 
to say against it. Before I proceed to 
explain in detail this Measure, I should 
like to say a few words as to the 
necessity for this Bill. In doing so I 
eannot do better than bring before the 
notice of the House two Returns, one a 
Board of Trade Return of 1879, and the 
other a Board of Trade Return also, pre- 
sented in 1893 by Mr. Bateman to the 
Select. Committee which sat upon this 
particular subject. In alluding to those 
Returns it will only be necessary for 
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me to trouble the House with a very 


few quotations in order to show the 
extraordinary number of different 


weights and measures which are at 
present in use for the sale of corn 
throughout the country, and the dire 
confusion which at present exists. 
According to Mr. Bateman’s Return 
there are no fewer than 124 different 
weights and measures and so-called 
weighed measures, which are in use at 
the present time, although, of the last- 
named, there were no fewer than 
110 in use in the different towns 
where the Corn Returns were col- 
lected, although those weighed measures 
are really not measures at all. 
These measures are very varied in their 
character; there is the bushel, quarter, 
coomb, boll of two or three different 
measures, and a variety of others, which 
I need not now refer to, and a great 
many of these are different in different 
towns. The weights are not so dis- 
similar; they may be summed up into 
three—the hundredweight, which is 112 
Ibs.; the cental, which is 100lbs.; and 
the stone, which is l4lbs.; and then we 
come to the weight measures, which are 
most numerous, most confusing, and most 
unscientific. Of these there are no less 
than 110 in use in the different towns 
from which the Corn Returns were col- 


lected. Now what are these weighted 
measures! If you ask the people in the 


different districts what they sell by they 
will say they sell by the bushel, but if 
you probe them you will find it is not 
by the bushel measure at all, but some 
weighted standard which represents that 
measure. There are 110 of these 
weighted standards; they are not 
measures at all, and are of different 
weights in different parts of the country. 
The “bushel measure” never once comes 
into question except for putting the grain 
into the sack; therefore, so far as the 
measures are concerned, there are very 
few measures in use in this country, 
except the ordinary bushel. Now there 
is a custom, which is called the Scotch 
custom, which makes it obligatory on the 
part of the seller to weigh up his grain 
to a standard measure. It is, to my 
mind, a very clever and useful arrange 
ment, for the reason that it gives an 
indication of the quality of the corn 
sold; because, as everybody knows, & 
heavy corn is much better in quality 
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than a lighter corn, and that 100lbs. 
of heavy corn is much more valuable 
than 100lbs. of light corn, and, there- 
fore, it is not at all a bad arrange 
ment. But though this practice is 
carried out very conveniently in Scot- 
land, they nevertheless sell there as much 
by weight, and witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Select Committee 
which sat in 1893 said that if the grain 
was not sold in that way it was weighed 
up to the amount that was stipulated for. 
Now, we know it is an impossibility to 
weigh grain which does not itself weigh 
the proper amount, but you can make 
up that weight if you add to it a little 
more, and that is what is done under 
those circumstances. Most of the 
Scotch witnesses seemed to consider that 
they had fulfilled their bargain to the 
letter when they had handed over to the 
buyer a grain of so many pounds to the 
bushel. But these “ weighed measures,” 
as they are called, are very confusing. 
They are confusing in two things—in the 
weight and the measure, which cannot 
be scientifically made to agree at all. 
Now, the difficulty which arises from this 
enormous variety of weights and 
measures is that the quotation of the 
prices in each different market varies 
and differs for the same thing. In Here- 
ford, for instance, the bushel is 62lbs., 
«nd in Monmouth the bushel contains 
S0lbs., although the people there are 
now heginning to use another weiht. 
In Shropshire it varies from 65lbs. to 
75lbs., while in another district it is a 
more curious weight still, being 73 1-3lbs. 
I should, I am afraid, weary the House 
if I take them through all the varie- 
ties of weights and measures that 
are given in this Return, but I would 
strongly advise any hon. Member who is 
interested in the Measure now before 
the House to look at the Board of Trade 
Return on this subject. Now, I would 
just like, while I am upon this part of the 
subject, to quote a letter which I have 
received from a gentleman very largely 
connected with corn sales, and I would 
point out that the great difficulty which 
arises in this matter is that the small 
dealers buy their grain by weight and 
sell it by the measure, and, of course, 
very often the weight of the bushel 
Measure is not nearly so great as that 
at which the dealer has bought, and, 
therefore, he gets the turn upon the two 
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weights. For instance, they very often 
purchase at 42lbs. to the bushel, and sell 
by measure a bushel, which only weighs 
38lbs., thereby gaining 4lbs. upon every 
bushel sold. It is not fraud, I know, 
because the purchaser asks for a bushel 
and he gets it, but at the same time I 
do not think it is fair to him, because he 
does not know that the bushel at which 
the dealer buys and at which he sells are 
bushels of a different quantity. Now 
here is a letter from Mr. William Warbur- 
ton, written some time ago. He was 
then the President of the Corn Exchange, 
Manchester, and in it he says that it 
cannot be disputed that many of the 
gentlemen who are opposing this Bill are 
grain and horse provender dealers, who 
buy by a certain weight and sell by 
measure, and he points out what I have 
already drawn the attention of this House 
to upon that subject—the dealers 
getting the turn between the two weights 
—and, therefore, I need not now repeat 
his words. That is a letter from a 
miller who knows the state of the 
country, and I think from that it will be 
seen that there is a very considerable 
amount of advantage to be derived from 
a certain method being adopted for the 
purpose of dealing with the state of con- 
fusion which exists in the weights and 
measures atthe present time. Pui that is 
the reason why in some quarters the op- 
position to this measure arises. J] think 
I shall be able to show in a shoré t:me 
that the opposition is very small indeed. 
Now, there is also a great difference in 
the measures upon which freights are 
charged. On wheat from the River Plate 
it is on the 2,240lbs.—that, of course, 
is aton. From Bombay it is on 2,216 
Ibs., and the freights from other places 
that I need not mention show the 
diversity and confusion which exists at 
the present time. This Bill, of course, 
would not affect the freights, but there 
is no doubt that if it is passed, and the 
uniform standard created, it would be 
very soon adopted by the shippers. There 
was so much difficulty arising out of the 
weights and measures with regard to the 
Corn Returns that it was found necessary, 
in 1882, to bring in the Corn Returns 
Act, which was brought in and passed 
by the right hon. Gentleman who is now 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Under that Act it was laid down that 
the equivalent of a bushel for wheat, 
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barley, and oats should be 60Ibs., 501bs., 
and 39lbs. respectively. That was a 
very great step forward, and assists in a 
very great degree to bring about the 
principle of uniformity, for it is now 
quite an easy matter to commute those 
bushels into one bushel, and so bring it 
into line with the ordinary bushel. But 
I would point out that when this Act was 
passed there was still a considerable 
amount of confusion, because many 
farmers make their return by the bushel, 
when in reality the sale was a sale by 
weight. So much for the state of con- 
fusion which now exists. I did not wish 
to weary the House, and therefore. I 
have passed over these statistics very 
rapidly. I will now draw the attention 
of the House to, and deal with, the 
opinions upon the Bill. This is a very 
important matter. Of course I need 
hardly say I should never have attempted 
to introduce a Bill of this description 
into the House had it not been for the 
fact that I have been urged to do so 
through the opinions of the agricul- 
turists, millers, and others. This is no 
fad of my own, although I do think that 
the state of the case is so bad—I 
might almost say disgraceful—that it 
certainly ought to be rectified. With 
regard to the opinions upon this Bill, 
naturally the opinions one would deal 
with first are those of the farmers. Now 
I have a list of 45 Chambers of Agri- 
culture the whole of which have passed 
resolutions in favour of the first two 
objects of this Bill. First, there should 
be uniformity, and second, that that uni- 
formity should be by weight. I do not 
in this Bill say what the weight should 
be, but a large number of the Chambers of 
Agriculture have done so. Let me take 
first the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
—the most important one in the 
Kingdom, and the focus of all the 
Chambers of Agriculture in this country 
—I find the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture has passed no less than eight 
resolutions in favour of this Motion— 
most of them in favour of this Bill of 
mine. I should tell the House that this 
Bill is by no means a new measure. It 
has been before the House, ‘and ihe 
country for a very long time, and is very 
well understood. It was first intro- 
duced in 1883, and since then it has been 
brought forward five or six times, al- 
though only once has it been fortunate 
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enough to get as far as the Second Read- 
ing, and it was then suggested that the 
Debate should be adjourned in order that 
the views might be ascertained of a 
deputation which was then about to 
wait upon the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. We all know what the 
chances are of private Members getting 
their Bills through after that. It was 
never heard of again, and I was not 
fortunate enough to get the ballot again 
until now. Well, there have been eight 
resolutions passed by the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture upon this sub- 
ject, the whole of which recognise and 
approve of the principles of the Bill 
which I introduced, except that they 
differ as to the weight to be adopted: 
formerly they preferred tne. cental, and 
they now prefer the hundredweight, 
but that is only a detail. The great 
object of the Bill is uniformity, and as 
lately as this month—on the 6th of April 
—there was a resolution passed by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture approv- 
ing this Bill. I notice that there is not 
that agreement with the President of the 
Board of Agriculture as to the opposi- 
tion to this Bill. I find that in almost 
every case where intelligent opinion has 
been appealed to. it has always been in 
favour of the uniformity of weights and 
measures. But, of course, it is only 
natural that when the question arises as 
to what the uniform weight shall be, 
every district with a weight of its own 
prefers that weight to any other, and 
would not like to see that altered. Now, 
here I have the opinions of 45 Chambers 
of Agriculture, but those opinions have 
been challenged, and it was contended 
that they did not represent the opinions 
of the farmers. Well, if they do not 
represent the farmers’ opinions, then I 
do not know where to find them. It is 
certainly impossible to go about asking 
the farmers what their opinion is upon 
the existing weights and measures, and 
if it were possible and that was done it 
would be of no use, because the question 
can be so put to the farmer that you 
will always receive such a reply as you 
desire. It is very easy to say to a far- 
mer: “Look here, you do not want your 
weigh’s and measures destroyed, do 
you?” and, of course, he would say “ No.” 
If, on the other hand, you said: “Do 
not you think it would be very much 
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better to have a universal measure?” 
then he would say “Yes.” The farmers, 
as a body, like and desire to have uni- 
formity, but the resolutions which have 
been come to have differed to that extent 
that some have been in favour of the 
cental and some in favour of the 
hundredweight. In 1883 the farmers 
were in favour of the cental, and now 
they stand for the hundredweight. I 
am myself quite indifferent as to which 
weight you take, because the great object 
of this Bill is to ensure uniformity in the 
weight rather than which weight shall 
be adopted as the standard. Now, having 
disposed of the opinion of the Chambers 
of Agriculture and the farmers’ clubs, I 
pass on to the millers’ associations and 
clubs. Eleven of these millers’ associa 
tions have passed resolutions for this 
uniformity of weight, and no less than 
34 corn merchants, who have extensive 
transactions all over the country, have 
also written letters approving the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. It would seem that 
in London people are opposed to this 
Measure, but they can give no sound or 
good reason for their opposition. I 
have here a letter, written in 1890 from 
a gentleman in Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, Mr. Charles D. Phillips, the then 
President of the Monmouth Chamber of 
Agriculture, who had for this purpose 
sent out circulars asking certain ques- 
tions, and to which he had received 
replies. Now, the first question he asked 
was: “Do you consider it to be of advan- 
tage that corn should be sold by a 
uniform weight or measure?” Out of 
the 85 replies which Mr. Phillips re- 
ceived, 84 were “Yes,” and one “No.” 
The next question in this circular was: 
“Tf so, do you prefer a weight or a 
measure of capacity?” and, in reply, 80 
answers were for weight and five were for 
measure. Now it is quite apparent from 
thesa answers that there is no doubt in 
the minds of the farmers generally that, 
they prefer uniformity of weight. Then 
there was another question put: “If a 
weight, what weight?” and with regard 
to the answer to that question I quite 
agree there is some difference of opinion. 
The answers are almost equally divided : 
there are 29 answers in favour of the 
hundredweight, or 112lbs., and 21 in 
favour of the cental, or 100Ibs. Now, 
passing from that part of the subject, I 
‘come to the witnesses who were examined 
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before the Select Committee which 
sat upon this question in 1893. There 
were a great number of gentlemen, who 
were well qualified to give an opinion 
upon this subject, who gave evidence 
upon this point. I could not presume 
to quote largely from the Report of that 
Committee, or probably I might occupy 
the whole of the afternoon, but it is 
evident that a great majority of the 
witnesses were in favour of uniformity in 
weight ; but I must, at the same time, 
admit that a considerable body of the 
witnesses were in favour of selling barley 
by measure. In the Eastern counties 
there are a great number of farmers who 
desire that the sale of barley should be 
by measure, but nearly all of them prefer 
to sell wheat and oats by weight, and 
the exception is, so far, only as barley 
is concerned. Now, Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read was one of the gentlemen who gave 
evidence upon this point, and, although 
he strongly contended that there should 
be measure and not weight for the sale 
of barley, he had to admit that if they 
had to sell it by weight, the Norfolk 
farmers would not object to 50lbs. as 
being the weight of the bushel. Now, I 
was a member of that Committee, and I 
questioned Mr. Read upon this subject. 
I said, “Then I understand you to mean 
that the minds of the Norfolk farmers 
are so instilled and imbued with the idea 
of the bushel measure, that they could 
not sell by any other reference what- 
ever?” Mr. Read’s answer was, “I say 
they could in time, but they would very 
much object to it, and it would take a 
long time to educate them.” I then 
said, “I was a little surprised to hear 
you say that they would not object to 
the 50lbs., knowing the views of the 
Norfolk farmers, but I want to get at 
why you think, if they would not object 
to the 50lbs., they would object to 
100]bs., which is just twice 50?” and 
he said, “I do not think they would 
object to it.” I then said, “But the 
100lbs. is a cental?” and he answered, 
“Exactly.” Then I put the question, 
“Therefore, what I want to get at is: 
do you think they would object to the 
cental?” Answer, “I do not think they 
would.” I then said, “I am very glad 
to hear that admission. You do not think 
that the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture 
has had the questions of sales by weight 
before it?” Answer, “Yes, they have; 
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but not the cental; they have had the 
question of sale by weight once or twice 
before them.” Therefore the idea of the 
Norfolk farmers would seem to be that 
the disadvantage of sales by weight 
would be the question of the price to 
be fixed, but if there was no fixed price 
they could make it what they liked. The 
weight would be a safeguard, and a refer- 
ence with regard to the price at which 
corn was sold. The price, as we know, 
‘has nothing to do with weight ; the price 
is fixed by sample and sample alone. A 
light barley, if it is of better quality 
and of a better colour, and so forth, than 
a heavy barley, would not be affected at 
all by a uniform weight, and it is a fal- 
lacy which exists in the minds of the 
farmers that the price can be affected by 
the weight. [t is the quality of the grain 
which affects the price. From Newcastle 
we had evidence which was very strongly 
in favour of weight, as opposed to mea- 
sure ; and, to a large extent, the evidence 
went in favour of the hundredweight 
being the uniform standard, and it is 
on the recommendation of the Committee 
itself that I have put the hundredweicht 
into this Bill as the standard weight, 
instead of that of the cental. I would 
just like to read the evidence of one 
other gentleman, Mr. Alexander Mac- 
donald, who is the editor of the Farmer 
and the Chamber of Agriculture Journal, 
and which is given on page 83 of the 
Report. For his own edification, this 
gentleman sent out a number of inquiries 
to different parts of the country, and 
received a number of replies in respect 
to those inquiries. From 1,216 farmers 
he received 1,136 answers, which were 
in favour of a compulsory weight being 
adopted. Now, that is a very large 
proportion indeed, to be in favour of 
any one particular thing, and that evi- 
dence alone would dispose of the con- 
tention that the farmers, as a general 
rule, are not at all in favour of a com- 
pulsory weight. Then he sent out a 
number of inquiries to millers, mer- 
chants, maltsters, ete., the replies 
from whom showed a distinct and large 
majority in favour of a compulsory 
weight. Then I should just like to quote 
the findings of the Committee. It 
was a Select Committee, and com- 
prised a great many Members not in 
favour of the idea, and who repre 
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sented certain constituencies whose 
views, of course, had been elicited— 


“The Committee therefore recommend: 1st, 
That the sale of all cereals and the products 
thereof should in future be conducted in Great 
Britain as in Ireland by a reference to tne 
hundredweight, or 112 Imperial pounds, and 
that no other weight or measure should be car- 
ried out in Great Britain to give effect to this 
recommendation. 2nd. They also recommend 
that in every case where conversion of weighed 
measure takes place the weights laid down in 
Section 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, viz., 
60lbs. for wheat, 50 for barley, and 39 for oats, 
as the units of conversion for wheat, barley, 
and oats, should always be published in the 
Return of Corn Sold in the London Gazette, 
and a statement made to the effect that the 
prices quoted in the (razette are the prices 
for the quarter of 8 bushels of such statutory 
weights. 3rd. Your Committee recommend, 
however, that the weight of the bushel of oats 
should be raised from 39 to 40ibs.” 


It was that finding that encouraged us, 
once more to ask the House for per- 
mission to introduce this Bill; and I am 
glad, at all events, of the opportunity it 
afiords for discussion, and I hope it will 
secure a Second Reading. Recently peti- 
tions have been presented from a great 
variety of different Chambers—from 
Cleveland, from the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, from the Cheshire Union— 
which takes in a very large number of 
different Chambers—from Gloucester, 
Worcester, Derby, Kendal, Warwick- 
shire, and other places. That shows that 
there is still a desire that this Measure 
should be passed. I might remark in pass- 
ing that I have asked for this very often 
during the last 15 years, and I have no 
evidence that there has been any great 
change of opinion in the country. There 
has been a feeling in favour of uniformity, 
and it has been a question of weight 
versus measure. I should like to say 
that there is evidence that the opinion of 
those who have practical dealings with 
the matter is in favour of weight rather 
than measure, because grain can be 
handled much more accurately by weight 
than by measure. We all know it is very 
easy to make the same bushel contain 
very different weights. It is easy, indeed, 
to take oats, for instance, or barley, and 
make a difference very often of five, six, 
or seven pounds between the weight of 
one bushel and another. That is evidence 
that weight is a very much better stam 
dard of reference than measure. Now, 
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Sir, I think I have said enough upon that 
point to show the general drift of opinion. 
There is only one other class of opinion 
I will refer to, and that is the opinion of 
those who, though agreeing with weight, 
would like to see a set of weights for each 
different grain—that is to say, to carry 
out the principle of the Act of 1882. That 
is certainly an advance upon the posi- 
tion in which we stand now, but it would 
not be a satisfactory measure, because 
there are so many different grains. If we 
were only dealing with the three chief 
grains—wheat, oats, and _ barley—it 
would be different, but there are many 
other grains which have to be dealt with, 
and we should have to have at least a 
dozen ordinary weights for the different 
grains. That is the view taken by men 
well versed in this matter. To my mind 
it is a halting measure. I will now deal 
with the question of what weight it ought 
to be. That is an important detail. The 
only two before the country at all are the 
cental and the hundredweight. The cental 
was at one time, in the early eighties, the 
favourite weight with agriculturists. It 
had the strong recommendation that it 
was the weight used in the port of Liver- 
pool, through which a very large amount 
of grain passed. For various reasons the 
opinion has changed among agricul- 
turists, although it is unchanged with 
regard to the views of the port of Liver- 
pool. They now prefer that the hundred- 
weight should be the weight used, rather 
than the cental. The first reason is that 
the railway companies charge by the 
hundredweight, and that is a very 
substantial and good reason; secondly, 
statistics are made up in hundred- 
weights by the Board of Trade; and, 
thirdly, the weights are the common 
weights which nearly every farmer pos- 
sesses. Really, that difficulty about the 
weights is somewhat of a bogey. The 
weight is very convenient of itself, and a 
majority of people seem to desire it at the 
present time. I would point out that if 
you adopt the first two principles of this 
Bill—nam:ly, uniformity and weight as 
against measure—it is necessary that 
some one or two weights should be fixed 
upon. You might possibly go in for the 
cental and the hundredweight, but 
that would be rather a rift in the idea 
of the Bill, though it would be a consider- 
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able approach towards uniformity. 
Everybody would have his particular. 
weights, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to determine which weight it should be. 
I will admit that the change from the 
customary weight is a thing which may 
give rise to a little soreness, perhaps to 
a little trouble at first, while I am free 
to admit that I think that it would very 
soon be got over. Tables would be 
drawn up showing the comparative valus 
of the hundredweight as compared with 
the bushel sold in the market. I do not 
think there would be very much diffi- 
culty. Such a thing as time—a very 
much more important matter—was 
changed in the middle of last century, 
and there was no great difficulty about 
that. So I do not think we need expect 
any great difficulty in this matter. I 
am told that there is no precedent for 
such legislation. That is not quite the 
case. In 1889 there was a Weights 
and Measures Bill passed which made 
coal saleable by weight only. I at that 
time sought to draft corn on to this 
Bill as well as coal, and I met with a 
large amount of success. Certainly, the 
Grand Committee was not on the whole 
against me. The principle was very 
generally accepted. Why coal should be 
sold by weight any more than corn is a 
matter I do not quite see. On the con- 
trary, I see some good reason why corn 
should be sold by weight as well. The 
reason was, that selling coal by measure- 
was open to a great amount of fraud. 
Now, selling corn by measure is also 
open to a certain amount of fraud and 
inconvenience. Therefore. I hope this 
House will not be frightened in this 
matter, and think that this is an infrac- 
tion of the rights of the public, for 
they have themselves done the same 
thing in laying it down that a com- 
modity in very general use shall be sold 
by weight. To pass to another point in 
the Bill, as to the grain to be included, 
we come to a much more difficult matter. 
There are a great many different grains 
in this country, and it is difficult to 
include them all. It would be rather a 
halting measure if some grains were left 
out. My own idea would be that this” 
Bill should include all those grains which 
are included in the natural orders of 
Graminaece cerealiea and leguminose— 
or grasses and peas. I am aware that 
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scientific definitions do not always carry 
favour in this House, and, as far as this 
Bill is concerned, it includes all the 
ordinary grasses. That is a clause which, 
of course, it would be easy to modify. 
I strongly recommend, if the Bill goes 
into Committee, that a wider and more 
scientific definition should be placed in 
the Bill. The next point I wish to lay 
before the House is the penalty. It has 
been suggested to me that this penalty 
is not sufficient. I should be very sorry 
if that should be so. This thing is a 
matter which ought to be brought on 
gently. I think the voiding of the con- 
tract is a sufficient punishment in the 
first place. That, of course, is a matter 
which can be dealt with later on in Com- 
mittee, if the Committee are inclined to 
deal with it. That is the view held by 
most of the persons with whom I have 
had an opportunity of speaking on the 
subject. I should be very sorry indeed 
to see any other penalty placed upon 
the Bill except that of voiding the con- 
tract. It will be perceived that in the 
Bill there is an exemption of small quan- 
tities of corn. under a hundredweight. 
The people who deal in small quantities 
seem to be anxious not to come under 
this Bill, though I personally should 
like that they should do so. I am sorry 
not to see my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon in his place, because 
he was very strong against this matter, 
and was one of the witnesses on the 
Select Committee. There is another 
gentleman, the hon. Member for one of 
the divisions of Dublin, who tells us that 
in Ireland they have had legislation 
essentially the same as this for years. 
‘The Irish people are very much in favour 
of it, and I should be very sorry indeed 
if they were not. I have gone through 
the principal pcints in this proposal, and 
I hope I have not wearied the House by 
‘quotations and figures. The present 
system amounts almost to a disgrace. 
Everybody admits it, but they do not 
wish their own particular weight inter- 
fered with. The Select Committee +old 
us that they thought that in a very short 
time after the weight was laid down 
farmers and millers and dealers would 
soon fall into a line with it. I move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 
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*Mr. R. J. MORE (Salop, Ludlow) : 
I think it unnecessary to trouble the 
House with many facts and figures. I 
second the Second Reading of the Bill, 
because I was Chairman of the Select 
Committee which sat on the subject, and 
continued its investigations for part of 
three Sessions. During that time there 
was plenty of opportunity for adverse wit- 
nesses. We had witnesses from Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and nearly every county 
in England—at all events, from every 
grain-growing county; and the result of 
that evidence and the decision of the 
Committee were in favour of selling 
by weight, and of that weight being 
the hundredweight. Some .hon. Mem- 
bers who have not paid much atten- 
tion to this question may think 
it is a question affecting one class. 
If it is a question of class, that class is 
one which was stated by Mr. Read in his 
evidence to be the largest interest in 
England. It is also, as he stated, the 
weakest interest. My hon. Friend has 
spoken of the opinion of the Chambers of 
Agriculture. Those are not the only 
large organisations. There is the Lon- 
don Farmers’ Club, and the National 
Agricultural Union, which passed a 
unanimous resolution in favour of this 
Bill. That resolution was seconded by 
an eastern county man, a representative 
of Lincolnshire, who was strongly in 
favour of the hundredweight. This, I 
say, is not a question of one class. When 
the agricultural interest was strong in 
the House a Committee of 41 Members 
examined this question, and reported that 
the public had a right to know 
the true prices of grain The daily 
bread of everyone is dependent upon 
it. They have a right to know the 
cost of the bread they eat. Four mil- 
lions worth of clerical tithes are depen- 
dent on the price of cereals, and also, to 
a great extent, the fixing of those rents 
of which we hear so much in this House. 
I cannot conceive any point on which this 
House would more readily oblige all 
classes of the community than by provid- 
ing that the buyer should get from the 
seller what he bargained for. Mr. 
Chaney, of the Standard Department, 
gave us conclusive evidence in favour of 
weight being the measure as between 
buyer and seller. This legislation was 
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passed by the Irish Parliament, a fact 
well known to hon. Members from Ire- 
land, and I hope some of them will be 
here to support the Bill. The hundred- 
weight was made statutory in Tre- 
land by the Irish Parliament, and 
it prevails very generally. There are 
600 markets where the hundredweight 
practically rules. There was also a 
resolution passed by the Corn Exchange 
of Glasgow in favour of a uniform weight, 
and through that Corn Exchange as much 
corn passes as is sold in all the rest of 
Scotland. They were at first in favour of 
the cental, but they afterwards said they 
would rather have the hundredweight. 
Some time ago, before the Committee sat, 
I myself introduced a Bill on this subject. 
Whereas my hon. Friend introduced a 
Bill making the cental the weight I intro- 
duced a Bill making the hundredweight the 
weight. It had precedence of other Bills, 
but it came on just before the General 
Election, when hon. Members’ attention 
was devoted to their own constituencies. 
It transpired that the eastern counties 
made strong objections to it, but the 
mass of counties, from Scotland to Corn- 
wall, were in its favour. It was agreed 
to refer the matter to a Committee. The 
Board of Agriculture had an inquiry. 
Lincolnshire, which grows the largest 
‘amount of grain of any county in Eng- 
land, was for us, Essex was for us, but 
Norfolk and Suffolk opposed the proposal. 
I am sorry that these hon. Members— 
Liberal Members—should support those 


who have such retrograde views. 
Mr. Stopes, who has had _ greater 
experience with barley than any 


man living, stated to the Board of 
Agriculture that he is certain that no 
transaction in barley has ever taken 
place without reference to weight. In 
the eastern counties they have a measure 
called coomb, which is entirely unknown 
to other parts of the world. It is stated 
that it will make no difference whether 
you sell 100 coombs at 36s. or 93 at 40s., 
that you get £180 for the one and you 
get £186 for the heavier, and that the 
farmer would really gain £6 by the trans- 
action. That is the view of a most 


experienced judge of barley, and the 
most practical man in the kingdom. 
Now, another favourite argument is this 
fact, which I will call the attention of 
the House to. 


When Mr. Gladstone put 
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the duty on beer he ordered that the 
returns of malt by the brewers should 
be made in bushels weighing 42lbs. Now, 
56lbs. of barley make 42Ibs. of malt. 
That is another strong argument in 
favour of selling barley by weight. In 
view of that fact, the idea that eastern 
counties sell only by measure is really 
frivolous. I am sorry that my hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
should be troubled with this subject just 
after the Easter Vacation, for I fully 
recognise that he has had trouble enough 
lately. The question of the Corn Sales 
Return has lately been taken from the 
Board of Trade and put under the Board 
of Agriculture. We find by the Return 
which was laid ‘before the Committee 
that grain is always sold by weight. It 
is extremely annoying to farmers and 
other people who go from one market or 
one county to another, and find that the 
weights are totally different, and it is 
against the interests of the farmer not 
to have the weights uniform. There 1s 
one point with regard to Norfolk to 
which I wish to draw attention. My 
hon. Friend referred to the Corn Returns 
brought forward by the late President 
of the Board of Trade, in which barley 
is to be converted into a weight of 50lbs. 
Now, as the Norfolk people have returned 
their barley in measure without regard 
to weight, they have caused the whole 
of the tithe-paying community to pay 
from £2 to £2 13s. a year more for 
tithes than they needed to have done. 
That is our strong point, because Norfolk 
is the largest tithe-paying county in 
England ; it pays more tithes than the 
whole of Wales, and, as far as we can 
see, the Norfolk men, or many of them, 
were not disposed to pay more tithes 
or anything else at that time. The 
House is probably aware that the rumour 
of war has substantially had an effect 
on the price of wheat. However, Mr. 
Speaker, I will trouble the House no 
further than to remind my hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
how grateful the farmers have been to 
him for what he has done. But, as this 
has been an old grievance, I hope he 
will use his influence, as the ballot has 
been in favour of this Measure, 
and when this Session is passed 


we may go back to the farmers and say, 
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“The House of Commons has not for- 
gotten you, but has made a material 
advance by removing one of your old 
standing grievances.” I beg leave to 
second. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
six months.” 


*Mr. ABEL H. SMITH (Christchurch) : 
My hon. Friends who have just addressed 
the House on this subject will, I hope, 
forgive me for saying that, while they 
make an admirable case in favour of the 
principle of sale of corn by weight, they 
have said very little indeed in favour of 
the hundredweight. I may say that, if 
they had come down to the House to-day 
for the purpose of proposing an abstract 
Resolution in favour of the principle of 
selling grain by weight, I. for one should 
have been very happy to support them, 
because I believe that is at the same 
time a more scientific and accurate way 
of transacting business. But I must 
say that I do not think that they 
have made out a case for the Bill 
which is now before the House. As the 
House is aware, this is no new question. 
My hon. Friends who spoke upon this 
side of the House have taken great inte- 
rest in this question for many years, and 
while I admire the pertinacity and zeal 
they have shown in this cause, and while 
I have listened to their arguments to-day 
with 


great attention, yet I must 
say that I still think this Mea- 
sure ought to be rejected. Now, 


Sir, my chief reason for saying that is 
this: I am convinced that the great body 
of farmers in this country, who are the 
people most concerned in this matter, are 
not only not in favour of this Measure, 
but they view it with very great alarm. 
But they are not the only oppo- 
nents, for very large bodies of ccrn 
merchants in different parts of the 
country are also opposed to it. I will 
not, however, speak from their point of 
view, because my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Exchange Division of Liver- 
pool and the hon. Member for Plymouth 
are well qualified to speak on _ behalf 
of the corn merchants of Liverpool and 
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London respectively. Now, I have said 
that this was no new question, and I 
should like to mention a few facts in. 
connection with the history of it. This 
question of the sale of grain by weight 
has been under discussion from time to 
time for upwards of 100 years. As long 
ago as 1795 a Committee sat to con- 
sider the high price of corn then pre- 
vailing, just as in the present century we 
have had many Royal Commissions and. 
Committees to inquire into the low price 
of corn, and thev have reported— 


“That the buying and selling of corn by 
weight, or by measure regulated “by weight, is 
more certain and less liable to deception than 
by measure alone.” 


They recorded their opinion—. 


“That the standard weight should be the 
pound, and that the standard bushel should 
be deemed equal to 60lbs. of wheat, 50lbs. 
of barley, and 40lbs. of oats, and that all 
contracts and bargains ought to be taken and 
adjudged to be according to the standards 
aforesaid.” 


In 1834 another Committee sat to inquire~ 
into the prevailing practice of selling 
corn, and they found that there were 
three systems in use at that time, as, 
indeed, there are now: first, by mea- 
sure; secondly, weight; and, thirdly, 
measure with a fixed weight per mea- 
sure. They also found that a fourth 
system prevailed, which they described 
as “measure with the actual weight per 
measure in each case,” which is more or 
less adopted in all the districts where 
measure prevails. I suppose they mean 
by that that in many districts corn was 
sold by what we now call the “natural” 
weight. The Committee reported in 
favour of uniformity of practice, and 
gave the outlines of a Bill to establish 
the use of measure combined with actual 
weight. Well, nothing more appears to 
have been done until the year 1869,. 
when the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
took up the question and passed a 
resolution— 


“That all sales of agricultural produce should 
be by weight, and that a standard of 100 lbs. 
should be adopted.” 


This weight was legalised by an Order 
in Council in 1879, and as we have already 
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heard, this cental is now used in Liver- 
pool, chiefly in the future market, 


but has not become popular in 
other parts of the country. Now 
we come to the Select Committee, 


which has already been referred to so 
often, which sat in the years 1891-93. 
This Committee found that the ordinary 
method of selling grain in this country 
was by what they called “weighed mea- 
sure” in bushels and quarters, and I 
think it is an admirable phrase. The 
most common was 504lbs. for wheat for 
the quarter, 448lbs. for barley, and 
336lbs. per quarter for oats. Also 
480lbs. and 496lbs. were used for wheat. 
They also found that the cental was used 
in Liverpool, and that measure was 
largely used in the eastern counties, Kent 
and Sussex, while weight was much used 
in the North and in the Midlands. They 
also found, from the bulk of the evidence 
brought before them, that measure is 
much more largely used for barley than 
for other kinds of corn, as was shown by 
the fact, that in Sussex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Suffolk, all barley is returned as sold 
by measure, and as much as 90 to 99 
per cent. in Hants, Berkshire, Herts, 
Norfolk, and Kent. If I may be allowed 
to say so, I think the Report was some- 
what inconclusive; it was to the effect 
that the preponderance of evidence was 
in favour of the hundredweight of 112lbs. 
for all sales of corn. “But,” they go on 
say, and I venture to say it is rather a 
large “ But ”— 


“A strong case has been made out for the 
cental, and that the use of the weights fixed 
for a bushel under the Corn Returns Act, 1882, 
had many adherents.” 


On this preamble they founded their final 
recommendation, that the hundredweight 
should be made compulsory in all cases 
and all parts of the country. I may here 
remark that there were only six English 
Members who took part in the discussion, 
and they were equally divided, three on 
each side. At any rate, we may say 
that there was very little in the result of 
‘the investigations of that Committee to 
prove authoritatively that there was a 
preponderance of opinion in favour of the 
hundredweight. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
am convinced that the great body of 
farmers do not desire the adoption of 
this Bill, and I think the description 
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which was given in the Report may be 
taken as a fairly accurate description of 
the custom now prevailing throughout 
the country. Wheat is generally sold by 
weight, or by weighed measure, which, 
after all, I admit, is the same thing. 
Barley, for malting, is sold by measure in 
the eastern and southern counties of Eng. 
land, whilst oats are almost universally 
sold by weight. Now, the term “ bushel” 
is a generally used term all over the 
country, and it is one with which people 
are familiar and know the meaning of 
perfectly well. But, as has been pointed 
out, the term is used for all sorts of 
different weights. I make out that there 
are 50 different kinds of bushels used in 
the sale of wheat, about 25 in the case 
of barley, and about 38 in the case of 
oats. In Shropshire, which is so ably 
represented bv my hon. Friend who has 
already spoken, the term “bushel” may 
mean anything from 56lbs. to 80lbs., and 
a bushel of barley varies from 50lbs. up 
to 70lbs. In Cornwall they appear to 
call anything a bushel—some bushels 
there are 240lbs. Of course, we 
must all admit that this leads to very 
great confusion. But, Sir, I will say 
that if the farmers and others in Shrop- 
shire, and other parts of the northern 
and midland counties, are so very anxious 
to secure this uniformity, there is 
nothing on earth to prevent them secur- 
ing it for themselves. I cannot imagine 
why the whole body of farmers in that 
county, if they are so unanimous on this 
matter, do not take the thing in 
hand and settle it for themselves. It 
appears to me that they have the remedy 
in their own hands, and there is no 
reason why they should not agree to 
adopt any standard weight or measure 
which they desire. I am anxious not to 
express an opinion on the legal question, 
but it seems to me probable that these 
“bushels,” if they are not actually illegal, 
are, at any rate, contrary to the spirit 
of the Weights and Measures Act. A 
bushel is a measure of capacity, 
containing eight standard gallons. The 
Corn Returns Act of 1882, which 
has already been alluded to, lays 
down that a bushel of corn shall be taken 
to mean 60lbs. in the case of wheat, 
50lbs. in the case of barley, and 39|bs. 
in the case of oats. Now, the present 
Bill is to carry out the recommendation 
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of that Select Committee at which they 
arrived, but, I venture to say, on insuf- 
ficient evidence. I would venture to 
remind the House that it is not an 
abstract Resolution in favour of the 
principle of sale by weight. It is a coer- 
cion Bill. The object of the Bill is to 
compel every man who has no familiarity 
at all with the hundredweight to use 
that term and no other. This compul- 
sory measure will compel farmers and 
others to adopt a way of carrying on 
‘heir business with which they are not 
familiar, and which they have no desires 
at all to adopt. I venture to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is a class of legisla- 
tion to which I. for one. have a very 
strong objection. It has been said that 
the object of the Act is to prevent fraud, 
and that similar Acts have been passed 
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to control the sales of coal and 
bread, but I do not think any 
such argument can be used with 


anything like equal force in the case 
of corn. The object of this Bill 
is not to prevent) fraud—that is a 
laudable object as far as it goes—but 
to secure a uniform and a more scientific 
way of selling corn, which will render it 
much more easy for anyone interested 
in the matter to ascertain what the price 
of corn is throughout the country. In 
my opinion they would be unnecessary 
rules and regulations, which would inter- 
fere with the daily life and the daily 
business of an important part of the 
community. I quite admit that it is 
better to have a uniform system, but an 
overwhelming necessity must be proved 
before I would consent to legislation of 
this class which always fails to destroy 
well-established customs. Take the case 
of Ireland, to which my hon. Friend has 
alluded. It is perfectly true that in the 
last century legislation was passed 
making the hundredweight compulsory 
throughout Ireland. That Act has not 
resulted in making the hundredweight 
the prevailing measure in Ireland. I 
believe it is the case that it is only during 
the last few years that it has come to be 
used in Ireland and that even now through- 
out a very large part of Ireland the old 
fashioned weights and measures are still 
used. If I remember right, reading the 
evidence of the Member for North Down, 
he said that it was within his own 
recollection that the hundredweight, even 
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in the north of Ireland, has come to 
be generally used. Now, I think thar 
helps to prove my case, which is that 
such legislation is inefficient, and fails to 
carry out the object for which it was 
passed. I will give another instance, 
I have alluded to the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act of 1878, and in that Act it was 
laid down that a stone shall be used for 
14 Imperial standard pounds, and yet 
we see every day that the Smithfield 
stone of eight pounds is still flourishing, 
and I venture to think that in the Lon- 
don markets it will continue to flourish 
for many years to come. As I said at. 
the beginning of my remarks, I am not 
opposed to the principle of selling corn 
by weight, but I say there is no general 
agreement as to the best particular 
weight to adopt for all time, or whether 
there should be one weight for all kinds 
of corn, or a separate weight for each, 
as near as possible, to the natural 
weight. This Bill proposes the hundred- 
weight, but Liverpool asks for the cental, 
and London objects to both. Allusion 
has already been made to that fact 
before the last Committee. I am not 
at all certain that if we were to adont 
this standard the matter would be at an 


end. Therefore, until there is some 
general . agreement throughout the 


country, I shall continue to oppose any 
such Bill. I believe the time for this 
reform has not yet come. The corn 
growers of this country have for many 


years past been carrying on their 
business under most unfavourable, 
and I may say almost ruinous, 


conditions, and I think it would be a 
most unfortunate thing if this House, by 
passing this Measure, were to cause dire 
confusion and make the position still 
more unfavourable. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, for the reasons I have endea- 
voured to explain to the House I beg to 
move that this Bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 


*Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I rise 
to second the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. I shall not 
touch on the historical points of view 
dealt with very eloquently and very fully 
by the hon. Members who have already 
spoken; I should like to deal with it 
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from the point of view of my hon. 
Friend opposite. when he said that this 
was a case of coercion of a considerable 
portion of agriculturists by, possibly, a 
larger number of their brethren else- 
where. It is a fact, which is apparent 
on the face of the Bill, that it has not 
been supported, as regards backing, at 
all events, by any Member who sits for 
anywhere else than the western or 
northern portions of this kingdom, and 
it is also the fact that it is the great 
corn-growing districts in the eastern and 
south-eastern counties which are being 
attacked by this Bill. Now, my hon. 
Friend opposite spoke somewhat slight- 
ingly of our intelligence. He seemed 
to think that we did not know our own 
business as well as he knows it for us, 
and our arguments are said to be retro- 
grade in every respect. The truth of the 
matter is we are doing the bulk of the 
business in English barley and wheat, and 
we entirely understand how to carry on 
our trade without any assistance from 
our Friends opposite. More than half 
the barley in this country is at the pre- 
sent moment sold by measure, and by 
measure alone, and it is, of course, around 
the barley question that this controversy 
principally centres, as far as the eastern 
counties are concerned. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Hereford spoke of coal 
as if it were an analogous case to that 
of corn. It is perfectly obvious that the 
sale of coal by measure undoubtedly does 
give an opportunity for very distinct 
fraud, a fraud at the expense of the 
poorer part of the community. Coal, as 
everyone knows, is sold from door to 


door, and undoubtedly cases of fraud fre- | 


quently occur. Coal, too, is a commodity 
which is practically always the same 
weight, and it can most conveniently be 
sold by weight, but grain has a different 
natural weight in all parts of the coun- 
try. Moreover, dealings in grain are not 
from door to door, but from farmer to 
dealer, and from dealer to merchant. 
As a matter of fact, nobody ever heard of 
people buying corn at their doors. The 
ordinary individual buys bread at the 
door, but not grain. The cases are 
not analogous in any sense, and my 
hon. Friend will excuse me, I am sure, 
for saying so. In the eastern counties 
we feel that there are objections to the 
details, and objections to the principle 
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of the Bill. In the proposed change 
of the law this compulsory order wo 
expose the smaller and poorer farmers to 
expenses which, though comparatively 
small, are of importance to them in their. 
present condition. It is admitted by 
both sides that a considerable number of 
the sacks now in existence would have to 
be renewed if the sale of corn by weight 
were enforced by law. 


*Mr. MORE: That would be unneces- 
sary. The railway companies would 
supply them. 


*Mr. PRICE: Then the railway com- 
panies would demand some consideration. 
Again, every small farmer is not equipped 
with proper weighing machines. He is 
not equipped always with the weights 
which necessarily agree with the weights 
enforced by the Weights and Measures. 
Act, and the result would be that he 
would be subjected to domiciliary visits 
from the weights inspector, a thing which 
he is not accustomed to and which 
would probably lead to some very un- 
pleasant results. These considerations 
have considerable weight with a good many 
of our farmers in the eastern counties. 
But there is another point of view. 
There is no question that barley is »ot 
a kind of commodity which is always. of 
average quality. Everybody is agreed 
that between the ordinary feeding or - 
grinding barley and the highest-class 
malting barley there is as much differ- 
ence as between chalk and cheese, or 
between Lombard Street and a China 
orange. We feel in Norfolk that the sale: 
of malting barley by measure gives it a 
certain status which it would not have if 
it were sold at a uniform weight. Well, 
to justify the change, which is 
opposed on sentimental grounds strongly, 
and on practical grounds with equal 
strength, you have got to show a 
case of considerable public advantage ; 
but the promoters of this Bill do not 
really, in my judgment, attempt to show 
any particular advantage. They have 
not even shown any real disadvantage of 
the present system. They do not say 
that there have been cases of fraud under 
the present system, and if they had said 
there were cases of fraud under the pre- 
sent system, they would have been faced’ 
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by the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee, which distinctly showed that nobody 
said there was fraud, and that it was not 
imputed that the present system of weights 
and measures gives rise to fraud to any 
extent whatsoever. Then, as regards the 
‘question of quotations, there are certain 
people, I know, who say that we ought 
to have a uniform method of selling all 
these kinds of grain, because there would 
be quotations of prices from the markets. 
In point of fact, even if barley and the 
superior class of wheat could be really 
tested by the quotations of the different 
markets—which cannot invariably be 
done—it is idle to suppose that the vari- 
ous local markets at one end of the 
kingdom would watch local markets at 
the other end. I do not suppose, for 
instance, that the corn dealers of Here- 
ford or Shrewsbury take the faintest 
notice of what is happening in the corn 
markets of Norwich or Ipswich. Even if 
they did, I venture to submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that the price of barley, as 
quoted in the different papers, would be 
no guide at all to the value of individual 
sampies. Barley distinctly is sold on its 
merits as per sample, without any refer- 
ence—or very slight reference—to the 


market prices in tke commodities 
reported in the newspapers elsewhere. 
We feel that no case has been 


made out of the disadvantage of the pre- 
sent system. It is only a sentimental 
idea that everything ought to be uniform. 
Perhaps it ought. But farmers are 
attached to their present methods of 
doing business, and are in favour of what 
they understand to be the best way of 
doing it. There are such persons as 


skilled workmen at measuring a bushel, [ 


who are of considerable value to farmers, 
and those men would cease to be 
wanted if the system of compulsory 
weight were to be introduced. I recol- 
lect one witness before the Committee 
gave evidence that in his judgment—and 
he was a very practical farmer—a man 
would only weigh two bushels of wheat 
where, under the old system, he would 
measure three, and for a man who is 
doing a large business that would mean, 
of course, a very considerable expense in 
a year. Altogether, Mr. Speaker, the 
opposition in the eastern counties, and I 
believe in many other counties to this 
Measure, is by no means so mild and 
weak as hon Members seem _ to 
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think. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Shropshire seems to have discovered one 
or two cases of conversion to the prin- 
ciple, but, as far as my information goes, 
practically the whole of the south-eastern 
counties are strongly opposed to it; and 
that being so, Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
second the Motion that the Bill be read 
a second time this day six months. 


*Sirn SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower Ham- 
lets, Whitechapel): I wish to explain, in 
two or three sentences, why I intend to 
vote against this Bill. I think it tends 
to perpetuate the existing awkward 
measure of the hundredweight of 112 Ibs, 
I am in favour of uniformity, but wish 
that it should be extended beyond our 
boundaries. I desire that we should 
come into accord with almost all civilised 
countries, and adopt the Continental ton 
of 1,000 kilogrammes and the hundred- 
weight of 50 kilogrammes. It fortunately 
happens that that ton is almost identical 
with ours—it differs in being less by only 
301bs.—and the 50 kilogrammes are 14]b, 
only less than our hundredweight. Now, 
I object to piecemeal legislation, as pro- 
posed in this Bill. I should like the 
whole system of our weights and measures 
dealt with in a broad and complete 
fashion, so that by establishing the 
metrical system we should be brought 
into accord with the system prevailing 
in the bulk of civilised nations. 





On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): I think the House 
is very much indebted to the Hon. 
Member for North Hereford for the 
very full and clear statement he 
has made of the provisions of this Bill. 
The hon. Member has pointed out that 
its two main features are uniformity of 
standard and a uniform standard of 
weight. To these two provisions I can 
give my hearty approval, and, if the Bill 
ended there, I would have had no hesita- 
tion in giving it my full support. But I 
differ from the hon. Members who pro- 
posed and seconded the Amendment in 
thinking that there are no real disad- 
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vantages appertaining to that system. 
When the House considers the great 
diversity of standard for grain all over 
the country, and when, moreover, the 
House remembers the fact mentioned by 
the Select Committee, that in 108 market 
towns no fewer than 124 different 
standards of weight prevail, and that 
every county has its own method of 
dealing with grain, it must be evident 
that it will be good to put an end to that 
diversity and to establish some uniform 
system. Many good results would follow 
the adoption of a uniform system. It 
would save trouble in calculations and 
obviate misunderstandings. There would 
also be a further advantage in the re 
moval of the restrictions which this 
diversity of standard imposes upon the 
area of the markets. It would also 
enable prices quoted in one place to be 
understood in another part of the 
country, and, notwithstanding what the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk has said, 
that would be a great advantage, and 
would tend to the promotion of trade. 
I should be very sorry to think that the 
labours of the Select Committee, which 
bestowed so much time and dealt with 
the subject in so exhaustive a manner, 
should be thrown away, and I hope to 
see the introduction of some practical 
reform as the result. At the same time 
I cannot help thinking that the Bill is 
defective in proposing the hundredweight 
as the uniform standard for grain. The 
hon. Member for North Hereford 
has spoken of that as not an essential 
principle, but I think we may call it 
the characteristic feature of the Bill. 
We have no guarantee that, if the will 
be read a second time, that feature will 
be eliminated. The objections to the 
adoption of the hundredweight are many. 
In the first place, it is a novelty so far as 
Great Britain is concerned. In no 
market in Great Britain is the hundred- 
weight used, although, no doubt, it may 
be in use in Ireland. [An Hon. MeEm- 
BER: Yes, it is used in some markets.] 
It may be used in some places, but the 
use is very slight. The next objection 
is that the hundredweight is a complex 
method of calculation. If it were not an 
antiquated measure it would be thought 
absurd. It is part of our archaic system 
which it is the general desire of many 
mercantile men to abolish in favour of 
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something simpler. The Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878 legalised the sale 
of grain not only by Imperial weights 
and measures, but by any part or 
multiple of these measures. Since 1879 
very great progress has been made in 
the movement for the adoption of the 
metric system of weights and measures 
in this country. The Select Committee 
which was appointed in 1895 recom- 
mended that the metric system of 
weights and measures should be legalised 
for all purposes, and that, after the lapse 
of two years, the metric system should 
be rendered compulsory by Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the same year a deputation 
representing Chambers of Commerce 
waited upon the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and asked him to bring in a Bill 
legalising the weights and measures 
metric system. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said he was in entire agree- 
ment with the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, and, although the 
decimal system could not be rendered 
compulsory by Act of Parliament in two 
years, he was of opinion that that 
system should be greatly extended. In 
pursuance of that promise an Act was 
passed, entitled “The Weights and 
Measures Act, 1897,” which has fully 
legalised the metric system in this 
country, although it is not compulsory. 
If this Bill is passed in its present form 
it will be in opposition to previous Acts, 
which declare that the decimal or metric 
system shall be legal. This Act provides 
that, as regards the sale of corn, that 
system shall be absolutely illegal. I ask the 
House if it is desirable we should reverse 
previous legislation on this subject, put 
back the hands of the clock, and stereo- 
type the hundredweight for all time? It 
has been pointed out that the rules of 
this Bill are very arbitrary. It is the 
general rule to insert in a Bill the phrase 
“unless otherwise provided,” but there 
is no qualification of that sort in this 
Bill. There is no option on parties; 
they must make their standard according 
to the hundredweight, and if they do not 
the transaction will be null and void. I 
have had the honour to lay before the 
House petitions from the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce and the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association against this Bill, 
and I should like to refer to the system 
which has prevailed in Liverpool for the 
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last 40 years. The cental was introduced 
in 1858, and was legalised in 1878. It 
is used at the ports of Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Fleetwood, and all corn sold 
in these ports is sold by the cental, and 
the range of distribution is very wide. 
The places supplied are ports on the 
west coast of England and Scotland, and 
on the Irish and Welsh coasts, and the 
radius extends for 100 miles inland, and 
includes Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Derby, Leicester, Coven- 
try, Nottingham, etc. All these parts of 
the country are familiarised with the use 
of the cental. The trade consists of 
wheat, Indian corn, and peas. Three 
fourths of the wheat and all the maize 
sold in this country is imported from 
abroad, and only one-fourth of the wheat 
is home-grown. The distribution of corn 
from the centres I have mentioned, and 
to which the cental is applied, amounts 
to 1,750,000 tons annually, more than a 
quarter of the total imports, and nearly 
equal to the whole home production. 
With regard to the advantages of the 
cental, I may point out that it is easily 
reckoned, and that it adjusts itself very 
readily to the common measures in use 
in the country. I may illustrate this by 
one or two references. Barley is sold by 
the bushel, and the legal weight of the 
bushel is 50lbs., which equals half a 
cental. Eight bushels, or one quarter, 
is 400lbs., and equal to four centals. The 
statutory weight of a bushel of wheat 
is 60lbs.; that is equal to six-tenths of 
a cental. Eight bushels of wheat, or 
one quarter, is 480lbs., and equals four 
centals and eight-tenths. All these calcu- 
lations can be done off-hand, but if they 
had to be worked out by the hundred- 
weight, pencil and paper would have to 
be used. With regard to wheat, a sack 
generally contains 250lbs., and is equal 
to 24 centals; a sack of barley contains 
200lbs., that is, two centals; and a sack 
of oats contains 150lbs., or one cental 
and a half. It may be asked why the 
cental is not more generally accepted by 
the country at large. The answer is 
that custom dies hard, and old prejudices 
linger long, and have to be helped out 
of existence by the hand of authority. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite who 
seconded the Amendment stated that the 
popularity of the cental had declined. 
but ‘he brought forward no evidence in 
Mr. McArthur. 
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support of that statement. One of the 
witnesses for London before the Select 
Committee spoke strongly against the 
cental, yet it is a remarkable fact that 
it has come partially in use even jn 
the London market, and more corn js 
sold by the cental than by any other 
weight. It may be that the country is not 
yet ripe for the adoption of the cental, and 
those who at present use it do not wish 
to press it upon those who do not wish 
to have it. But it would be a mistake 
to stereotype the hundredweight and 
prevent the adoption in the future 
of a more modern and more simple 
system. I have been assured by a 
leading corn merchant in Liverpool 
that the adoption of the hundredweight 
would mean simply the doubling 
of the calculations he had to make. 
Now, I think I might appeal to the House 
to make an exception with regard to 
foreign grain. I do not. think the Com- 
mission intended to include foreign grain 
in their Report, because they stated on 
many occasions that they had only dealt 
with home grain; but this Bill, as it is 
drawn, would include both. If the foreign 
trade were separated in this matter from 
the home trade, the proposed change 
might satisfy those who are interested 
in the foreign trade, but I do not think 
it would be right to make the hundred- 
weight the uniform compulsory standard 
for the home trade, and, therefore, 
I hold that the legislation of the hundred- 
weight alone should be resisted in the 
interests of the country at large. I 
therefore think, Sir, that it would be 
advisable that this Bill should not be 
read a second time. I think it should 
be withdrawn and reconsidered, and 
brought in again, perhaps, on a future 
occasion, in a modified form, so as to 
meet the more serious objections which 
have been raised to it in this Debate. 
But if the Bill is pressed forward in its 
present form, I shall be compelled to 
vote against the Second Reading. 


*Mr. S. F. MENDL (Plymouth): 
Perhaps I may be permitted to express 
my opinion on the Bill, an opinion 


which I know is shared by many 
London dealers and merchants in 
the corn trade. London corn mer- 
chants, so far as I am _  aware— 


and I have some knowledge of the pro 
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vincial corn trade also—oppose this Bill| weights and qualities of the grain. An 
altogether on the ground that uni-| hon. Member has said that the present is 


formity of weight in regard to an article 
of commerce which varies so much in 
respect of its natural weight as grain is 
an impossible and undesirable object at 
which to aim, and for that reason, while 
I agree with a great deal that has fallen 
from the Member for the Exchange Divi- 
sion of Liverpool, I cannot agree with 
him that it would be desirable to hhave 
the cental as the standard of weight. 1 
know that in Liverpool the cental has 
for many years been the standard weight. 
It was tried some years ago in London, 
and it is at present being practically 
tried again, but I do not think it is likely 
to obtain in the London trade. On the 
former occasion it was found to be a 
failure and given up. I do not know exactly 
for what reason it was a failure, but | 
have a suspicion that the reason was 
what has been expressed in a sentence 
of the hon. Member who spoke just now. 
Ido not know that he meant it exactly in 
the sense in which I understood it, but 
he said there were more sales of corn 
made by the cental than under any other 
standard weight in this country. It is 
perfectly true that there are more sales, 
but I don’t know whether that represents 
the actual delivery of the goods. The 
cental in Liverpool has been used for 
many years as being more convenient in 
dealing in “futures” and “ options,” but 
in London it has not obtained until 
lately, and I think that, in the interests 
of agriculture, it would be a very bad 
thing if it did obtain generally in this 
country. It seems tome, with all respect 
to the hon. Member who moved the Bill, 
and who surprised me by saying that the 
majority of the merchants were in favour 
of the Bill, that there is a fundamental 
fallacy underlying this proposal. An 
article of commerce such as corn is sub- 
ject to enormous variations in natural 
weight, not only in the different kinds 
of grain, but in the different qualities 
of each kind of grain. ‘It is impossible 
that you can lay down any standard by 
which you can say that article can be sold. 
It seems to me that the very fact that 
there are these different kinds of stan- 
dards of sale in this country is sufficient 
to prove that there must exist some fun- 
damental reason for these varieties, and 
the reason is to be found in the different 








not a scientific system; and the hon. 
Member, like a medieval torturer, pro- 
poses to take all the variations of grain, 
and to press them into his 112lbs. scale. 
I venture to think he will find that local 
customs and interests all over the country 
will be entirely opposed to him. He aid 
there might be a certain amount of 
trouble at first in making this change. 
I venture to say there will be a consider- 
able loss of money also. You have 
at present all over the country receptacles 
for the storage of grain, based upon local 


customs, and of all the money 
spent upon them a_ considerable 
portion would be wasted if any pro- 


posal of this kind were carried out. 
Why, in London itself, Mr. Speaker, there 
are I do not know how many, ways ot 
selling grain. Feeding or grinding 
barley is sold at 400lbs., and malting at 
416lbs. to 448lbs., according to natural 
weight ; wheat is sold at 496lbs., and 
maize at 480lbs., and oats at 304lbs. to 
336lbs. The Bill provides for the sale 
of grain by weight, and to a large extent 
that is already the case, the only excep- 
tion being partly in the eastern counties, 
where, for reasons already given by the 
hon. Member for Christchurch, and 
others, this change of proceedings would 
be most unpopular and very difficult to 
carry out. I venture to think that what- 
ever difficulty there may be in verifying 
quotations at the present time has 
been very much exaggerated, because, 
after all, these calculations are made by 
persons who have some knowledge of 
arithmetic; and I think a great deal 
more confusion would be caused by a 
cast-iron system, irrespective of local 
usage, than exists under present systems 
which have grown up. For these reasons, 
Sir, I shall oppose this Bill. 


*Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk and Malton): The hon. 
Member who opposed this Bill has 
shown that there are more varia- 
tions in the sale of corn in this country 
than, perhaps, most hon. Members 
were aware of. I will not follow him 
into the argument that the introduction 
of a cast-iron uniform system would cause 
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more difficulty and trouble than the 
varied systems which now exist. I can 
quite understand the view which a dealer 
in any such article would take. His 
point of view is in favour of having all 
sorts of varieties of weights and me2a- 
sures, for it is his business to know more, 
and he does know more, about them, 
going about the country, than the farmer 
who is the other party to a bargain and 
only knows what is the local custom of 
the local market, so that the man so 
skilled is likely to have very much the 
best of the bargain. Sir, it is because 
I believe that uniformity is in favour of 
the farmer, whereas variety of measures 
and weight is in favour of the dealer, that 
I, as a representative of the farmer, am 
in favour of this Bill, and I am very 
glad that, in this Debate, so much sup- 
port has been given to it. The hon. 
Member for Liverpool behind me_ has 
spoken in favour of two-thirds of the Bill, 
and confined his attack to only one par- 
ticular point, and that is the way (to 
which reference has been made) of dealing 
in corn by weight. Now that is surely 
a point for Committee. Whether the 
standard should be the cental or the 
hundredweight is a matter which may 
be left to be decided in Committee on 
the Bill. It would be quite possible to 
have both the cental and the one hun- 
dredweight. I do not know that I should 
recommend that, but still it would be 
possible. It would also be possible to 
take out that part of the Bill and leave 
in only the provision that corn should 
be sold by weight, for nine-tenths of the 
country would go in for the sale by the 
hundredweight to which they are aceus- 
tomed. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Christchurch, in his ingenious speech 
against the Bill, seemed to think that the 
farmers did not know their own minds 
upon this matter. He said the farmers 
of this country are against the Bill. Well. 
the mover of the Bill laid before the 
House a whole list of resolutions passed 
by farmers in favour of the Bill. Why 
did not the Member for Christchurch 
come down armed with resolutions of 
farmers against the Bill, when he said 
they were against it? I speak on behalf 
of the Yorkshire Union of Agricultural 
Clubs, which consists of a very large 
number of clubs throughout the length 
and breadth of Yorkshire. Their Par- 
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liamentary Committee has considered this 
Bill, and they are decidedly in favour of 
it, I think largely for the reason which 
I have already suggested. Well, now, 
Sir, my hon. Friend behind me, the hon. 
Member for the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool, brought forward one argument 
which, I think, had some effect upon the 
House, but which I think is entirely a 
fallacy. That argument was that, by 
passing this Bill, we should be doing 
something to keep back, or put off, the 
adoption of the metrical system in th's 
country. But, Sir, is that so? Is it nut 
rather the fact that, if by this Bill we 
make dealings i grain uniform, it would 
be not more difficult, but easier at some 
future time to transfer the whole busi- 
ness in grain from the present system 
to the metrical system? You would 
gather it all, as it were, into one neck, 
and you could cut it off at one stroke. 
And you could do that with far less 
friction than if you attempted to intro- 
duce the metrical system into 150 dif- 
ferent systems such as now exist in this 
country. Now, Sir, I speak rather feel- 
ingly in this matter. I have myself twive 
been more or less defrauded owing to 
the variety of weights and measures in 
these islands. Perhaps the House will 
allow me to tell it my personal experience. 
A Yorkshireman does not like to be 
cheated, even by a Scotchman, especially 
in regard to horses, or provender for 
horses. Now I would warn my hon. 
Friends who are going to Scotland in 
the autumn not to trust to Scotch 
weights and measures being the same as 
English. I bought some hay from a 
Scotch farmer and it appeared to ine 
that I was getting a bargain. The 
farmer said, “I will give you a specific 
price for a ton,” and he added, “but 
we give you 21lbs. to the stone in this 
country,” which appeared to me to be 
very liberal for a Scotchman. I bought 
the hay, and I asked, “ How many stones 
go to the hundredweight?” He said, 
“Just five.” “Well, then,” I said, “if I 
can work it out, I get a great deal less 
than I bargained for.” The other case 
was a purchase of oats in Scotland. 
I was again dealing with a farmer. I 
know something about oats, and I 
thought his were very fine, and that it 
would be a benefit to import them into @ 
country with fewer oats and more money. 
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I asked him, “How much?” He could 
not quote any measure, except the boll, 
which weighed some fancy weight which 
he himself did not know, and neither of 
us knew by what arithmetical gymnas- 
tics we could reduce it to the equivalent 
price in Yorkshire or England. Well, 
Sir, all these things interfere with trade 
between two countries. Now I will just 
touch upon another point in the interest 
of the farmer. The farmer sees quo- 
tations in the agricultural papers 
for all the markets up and down 
the country, and they are _ perfect 
Greek to him. A dealer can read 
them, because a dealer knows how 
much corn and grain has to be given 
for the price quoted in the market. The 
farmer knows what amount will be given 
in his own local market, but he has not 
the faintest idea what is the custom else- 
where. Therefore it is impossible for him 
to make those careful and accurate calcu- 
lations which the dealer, accustomed to 
all these various weights, can make as 
to the price. The farmer stands at a 
great disadvantage, and, therefore, as the 
representative of a large farming district, 
I shall certainly vote for this Bill. 


Carrarn G. R. BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): I represent, Sir, a 
country district almost immediately ad- 
joining that of my hon. Friend who has 
just addressed the House, but while I can 
agree with almost everything he has said, 
I shall be obliged to go into a different 
Lobby from him, if we divide upon this 
Bill. I may say I have not had the 
painful experience of my hon. Friend, 
personally, with regard to varieties of 
weights and measures. My objection to 
the Bill is this: the small farmers are 
accustomed in our part of the world to 
sell by measures of capacity, and not by 
measures of weight, and I incline to think 
that it would be an unreasonable and 
irrational disturbance of their business 
to make the arrangement proposed by 
this Bill a compulsory law. That is my 
objection to the Bill. It is undoubtedly 
true, as I think everybody will recognise, 
that for the general convenience, and as 
a matter of theory, it would be very 
much better to have a common measure 
of weight throughout the country, but I 
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do not think we should be justified, with- 
out previously educating the people upon 
the subject, in introducing some sudden 
and violent change which would not be 
rightly understood by the farmers 
throughout the country. My hon. Friend 
says Yorkshire is in favour of the Bill, 
but Yorkshire is a very large county, and 
it is not quite true to say that the whole 
of it is asking for this Bill. Such a 
resolution as the hon. Member for Christ- 
church suggests I should gladly support, 
because I believe it would have some 
educational effect. Before, however, I 
can consent to give my support to a Bill 
which will make such a great disturbance 
in the very large corn trade of this 
country, I should expect to receive from 
those whom I represent some very gene- 
ral expression of a wish for a change in 
regard to this subject. I have practically 
received no such indication of opinion, 
and I should wish to see some efforis 
made to educate the people in favour of 
so violent a change before it is imposed 
upon them in order that they may 
thoroughly appreciate what would result 
from it. I must, therefore, vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Cotonen W. KENYON - SLANEY 
(Salop, Newport): Those of us who 
have listened to the whole of this Debate 
must, at all events, have had impressed 
upon us the fact that it has not par- 
taken in any sense of a Party character. 
On the contrary, we have found hon. 
Gentlemen representing an opposite 
political feeling taking up today an 
attitude exactly contrary to what might 
have been expected from them. We 
have had a speech fraught with most 
delightfully deep Tory sentimentality 
from the hon. Member on the other side 
who represents a Division of Norfolk. I 
listened with the greatest interest to 
that speech, welcoming in every sentence 
of it a distinct indication that there, at 
all events, agriculture was supported by 
a Tory representative. He told us he 
could not support this Bill because it 
would have a pernicious effect and inter- 
fere with deeply-seated local interests and 
prejudices. He made one statement 
which I almost fear even his Tory ad- 
mirers will hardly endorse, for he said 
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the status of Norfolk barley depended 
upon its being sold by the comb. That 
is an argument which I hope and trust 
the best Norfolk barley is not dependent 
upon, although I welcome such a plain 
indication that, in regard to any Tory 
Measure, in the future we shall have the 
support of the hon. Member, though I 
hope it will be for some better reason 
than that. Then there was my hon. 
Friend on this side of the House, the 
Member for Christchurch, who was pre- 
pared to extend to our agricultural 
friends the extremely lukewarm and 
valueless support and sympathy of an 
abstract resolution. | Now abstract reso- 
lutions are the sort of thing which the 
agricultural interest has often had to 
be satisfied with in this House, but I do 
not think they are at all to its liking. 
And this, I think, should be remembered, 
that we have been twitted and taunted 
over and over again in this House, as 
agricultural Members, for not being able 
to bring forward a definite and distinct 
proposal which would be for the benefit 
of agriculture, and in favour of which 
the great bulk of agricultural opinion was 
enlisted. Well, upon this question we do 
present a suggestion—not a suggestion of 
the moment, not the sort of clap-trap 
suggestion which is sometimes put forth 
on the eve of a General Election, with a 
view to influencing votes, but one which 
is the outcome of a good deal of thought 
and research, and an expression of opinion 
in all the various grain-growing portions 
of the country. And we do ask the 
House to recognise that the Measure as 
now proposed is the outcome of this 
thought and consideration and this de 
liberate forming of opinion upon the 
subject. It is perfectly true—we all 
freely admit it, speaking of the interest 
to which I am referring—that there is 
considerable difference as to what should 
be the exact form of the weight which 
should be adopted. We listened, all of 
us, with respect to the opinion expressed 
by the right hon. Baronet, who is an 
authority upon coinage and the metrical 
and decimal systems; and we also lis- 
tened to the argument urged with so 
much acuteness and apprehension of the 
business by the hon. Member who repre- 
sents one of the Divisions of Liverpool. 
It may be that those arguments are 
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right, and would point to a beneficial 
change in the Bill. So be it; but that 
change could be made in Committee on 
the Bill, and you ought not to put back- 
wards the possibility of moving in a right 
direction because you say one of the 
details involved in the Bill ought to be 
corrected. I believe I am speaking on 
behalf of the introducer of the Bill when 
I give a general expression of opinion in 
that direction and say he would be per- 
fectly willing to accept that change and 
so obviate the objections taken by chose 
two eminent Members to whom I have 
referred. Sir, perhaps those who are not 
agricultural Members, and do not ‘ive in 
the rural districts, hardly realise the 
extent to which the existing system does 
hamper the ordinary farmer in the con- 
duct of his business. If it were the case 
that in one county or area there was a 
uniform weight, and you had to go some 
little distance to another area in which 
another uniform weight prevailed, you 
might argue for the preservation of the ex- 
isting state of things ; but there are many 
districts in the Midland counties, and I 
assume elsewhere, too, in which, round 
a single centre, there may be four or 
five market towns within driving dis 
tance, and therefore accessible to the 
farmer, where there may be four or five 
different prevailing weights and measures 
by which grain is sold in those different 
districts. A farmer, however small or 
simple, cannot always be supposed to 
frequent one market only. He must go 
north, south, east, or west, according 4s 
he thinks he will do the most profitable 
business, but in each one of these markets 
he will find a different set of arrange 
ments for the sale of grain, and in each 
one of these markets he is confronted, not 
by a dealer peculiar to that market, but 
by one who goes round to all the markets 
and has all the different systems equally 
at his fingers’ ends. Without assuming 
that the farmer is particularly innocent, 
or a gull, or stupid beyond his fellows, it 
stands to reason that he does not meet 
on equal terms with the shrewd business 
nan who is accustomed to deal in the 
different markets and can calculate 
rapidly in their several measures, 80 a8 
to get the small margin of profit which 
is all that can be made. I do not think 
it can be too earnestly impressed upon 
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Members who wish to do a good turn to 
agriculture that we have everything to 
gain by simplicity, and that we have all 
to lose by complexity. And yet at the 
present time the whole of our business 
js carried on under the most complex 
system it is possible to devise; and, 
therefore, when we come here with sug- 
gestions for simplifying that complex 
system, and making it clearer and more 
intelligible to ordinary men, we are doing 
that which all who are interested in 
agriculture should look upon with some 
degree of favour, and which they should 
support. Now we know the immense 
difficulty of getting a Measure of this 
sort really brought under the considera- 
tion of the House, and giving it any chance 
of passing into legislation. Well, such 
a chance is given to us on this occasion. 
We have kind friends who suggest that 
we should withdraw the Bill, and remodel 
and correct it, and introduce it again ; 
and they say, “Then we will give you 
that support which we do not quite like 
to give you now.” But when will that 
time come? We may wait Session after 
Session, as we have waited, and never 
again get as near to the subject as we 
are to-day. For 15 years we have waited 
already, and we may have to wait again. 
If there is anything for the benefit and 
advantage of the agricultural community 
in the acceptance not only of the prin- 
ciple of uniformity of dealing, but also in 
the enforcement of that uniform dealing 
by legislation, now, and now only, is our 
opportunity, and we, as agriculturists, 
should be very short-sighted and foolish 
if we did not press this opportunity to 
the utmost of our power on the present 
occasion. Perhaps I should be unduly 
trespassing on the time of the House, if 
I were to try to go through the various 
speeches which have been made this 
afternoon on this Bill, but I would like to 
confute one fallacy, and that is that 
any action that would result from any 
such Measure as is here suggested would 
be to the detriment of the farmer and the 
prices for which he now sells his grain. 
That is positively and absolutely not the 
case. Some hon. Members may think 
that in certain districts there would 


result that confusion which is the very 
thing we wish to clear away in other dis- 
tricts. 


But no hon. Member who really 
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knows this question ought to lend himself 
to the idea that there can be any loss 
to the farmer as regards the price of his 
commodities from any such action as 
is contemplated under this Bill. There 
may, or may not, be that assistance to 
the farmer which we think will flow from 
it, but, at all events, there cannot pos- 
sibly be any loss to him as regards the 
value of his commodities, or the price he 
san obtain for them. The best barley 
will not suffer any loss or diminution in 
value under this Bill, and the worst will 
not receive any accession of value under 
it. But what may result is, that there 
will be greater freedom and ease in pass- 
ing the grain from hand to hand, and 
making the circulation of it a little 
quicker than obtains at present. These 
are some of the reasons why some of us 
think that this Bill has more virtue in 
it than has been generally recognised. 
Those of us who come from towns or 
counties which support it can speak 
without the slightest hesitation as to 
the genuine feeling of the farmers in its 
favour, and we, therefore, urge it upon 
you on the ground that those who know 
their business best in those localities are 
most anxious to see it adopted, and that 
we are willing to meet any objections 
which have been raised in Committee, 
and to make any alterations which can 
be made without surrendering the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. We are willing to 
modify and recast the Bill in those re- 
speots to meet all classes of objections, 
provided the House will go with us in the 
grand principle of uniformity by which 
the farming interest will be able to 
get rid of the complexity which now 
surrounds the subject. 


Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
I think the hon. Member for Shropshire 
described this Bill as the outcome of the 
deliberate threat of the corn-growing 
counties of England. I have in my hand 
a list showing what was the grain pro. 
duction of the principal counties of Eng- 
"land, and I find five counties which, in 
regard to the production of wheat, stand 
first: Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. Those five 
stand easily first, and yet on the back 
of this Bill I do not find the name of a 
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single Member for one of those five 
counties. 


CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY: The 
counties of Lincolnshire and Essex are, I 
believe, heartily with us in this matter. 


Mr. STEVENSON: Well, that did not 
come out in the course of the Inquiry 
held in the year 1892. No witnesses 
gave any evidence from Lincolnshire in 
favour of the Bill, and it was also shown 
on the Table placed before that Com- 
mittee that, in Lincolnshire, grain was 
dealt in by measure, with the sole excep- 
tion of Gainsborough, which, I think, 
was the only place in which grain was 
sold by weight. With regard to barley, 
the four counties of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. are easily ahead of all 
the others, and there, again, I do not 
find the name of any hon. Member repre- 
senting those counties on the back of 
the Bill. On the other hand, we have 
heard a good deal of difference of opinion 
in some of those counties, and in Norfolk 
there has been opposition, and a reso 
lution was passed against a Bill of this 
kind two years ago by the Norfolk Cham- 
ber of Agriculture. The only witness: 
from Suffolk before the Committee gave 
evidence against this Measure. My rea- 
son for joining in the opposition to this 
Bill is on the following grounds: first, I 
hold that opinion in the eastern counties 
is not ripe for the change from measure 
to weight ; and, secondly, that the incon- 
venience of disorganisation of existing ar- 
rangements, which would be caused by a 
change of that kind, would only be worth 
incurring on account of some great 
national object which would have in it 
something which would tend to introduce 
the seeds of finality. Now, there is 
no sign that the proposal which 
this Bill makes about the one hun- 
dredweight would become a final change. 
It seems to me that there are a great 
many points for discussion. If weight is 
to be substituted for measure, then un- 
doubtedly the hundredweight is the best 
measure to be substituted ; but it seems to 
me that that question is hardly a matter 
for Committee, because. it is a matter 
which goes right to the root of the Bill 
itself. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
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spoke as if there would not be much 
interference with existing arrangements, 
but it appears to me that there would 
be a considerable difference in the point 
of cost to the farmer. At the present 
time the system which we have had in 
operation is the system which is based 
upon the bushel, and after all, in the 
eastern counties, every farmer knows, 
without a single exception, what is the 
relation of the measures which are in 
use one to another, and what the farmer 
does now is to get his farming-man to 
fill the bushel—to pour the contents of a 
certain number of measures into a sack— 
and that being done, there is no necessity 
for weighing at all, and there is a great 
saving with regard to labour. If, on the 
other hand, you substitute the system 
of selling by weight, the farmer would 
have in every instance to weigh the sack 
before it is done up, and, under those 
circumstances, he would have to keep 
a weighing measure expressly for the 
purpose, and instead of weighing his 
corn and flour, and then getting his man 
to put the bushel into a sack, he would 
have to have a granary shoot into 
the sack, and that would make a very 
serious addition to his expenditure. 
It seems to me that, if uniformity is to 
be substituted for the present arrange- 
ment, it should be a uniformity which 
would be the result of far more delibera- 
tion than has hitherto been found pos- 
sible, and that, especially as regards the 
wheat and barley producing counties, the 
matter should be far more fully discussed 
than has yet been the case. The great 
difficulty is not so much with regard 
to weighing oats and barley. Those who 
have most experience in the sale of these 
different kinds of corn are of opinion 
that, as far as the sale of wheat by 
weight is concerned, it would not present 
any serious difficulty. But as far as 
barley is concerned, there is a difficulty 
which has to be surmounted. In the 
case of wheat there is a fixed ratio 
between weight and quality, but in the 
case of barley there is no such ratio. 
It is very often the lightest barleys 
which are the best for malting purposes. 
This, ne doubt, is a serious question 
which militates altogether against the 
substitution of weight for measure, and 
if that difficulty is surmounted, as pos- 
sibly it may be, through the discussions 
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that may take place, there yet remains 
the question as to what should be the 
weight to be generally adopted. I do 
not want to enter very fully into this 
matter, but there is one point upon which 
I should like to offer an observation, 
and that is that it has been argued in 
some quarters that, after all, in the 
eastern counties, we sell by weight 
already. owing to the fact that the miller 
or purchaser of corn assumes that there 
are 63lbs. to the bushel. But that is an 
assumption on his part which does not 
compel the farmer to weigh every sack 
of corn which he sells at market. The 
miller assumes that there will be 63lbs. 
to the bushel, and what he does is to 
take one sack at random and weigh it, 
and by the weight of that sack he judges 
of the rest; whereas the system under 
this Bill would compel the farmer him- 
self to weigh previously every sack of 
corn which he intends sending to market. 
That system would place the burden of 
expense upon the farmer himself; 
whereas, at present, the system in use 
only means the weighing of one sack 
picked out at random. After all, the 
system of wheat measure only applies to 
wheat, and to a less extent to cats, and, 
as a matter of fact, we do not deal very 
much in oats in the eastern counties; 
but, as far as barley is concerned, that 
system does not apply at all, because in 
barley weight is not taken into account. 
The buyer examines the barley as to its 
texture, its colour, the thickness or thin- 
ness of its skin, and judges accordingly. 
¢ is then measured, and as often as not 
it turns out that the lighter kinds of 
barley are really more valuable than the 
heavier ones, and, under those circum- 
stances, it would seriously embarrass 
both farmer and dealer if you were to 
substitute a measure of weight for a 
measure of capacity. We must, no 
doubt, recognise that in many parts 
of the country the measures or the 
weights that exist at the present time, 
especially in out-of-the-way parts of the 
country, must be very embarrassing, and 
no doubt we all sympathise with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for the 
Thirsk Division of Yorkshire with regard 
to them. But, after all, the measures 
which he mentioned do not come so much 
into account as the measures which are 
to be found in the principal corn- 
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producing counties in England, and whit 
we must go by in this matter is the 
opinion of the principal corn-producing 
counties in England. We must ask what 
is thought in Lincolnshire, in Norfolk, 
in Suffolk, and in Essex. These are the 
counties the opinion of which ought to 
be discovered before any change is made. 
If, as I think can be shown throughout 
the whole of the eastern counties, there 
is practically one measure—because, 
after all, whether the measure was by 
bushel, coomb, or quarter, each of those 
measures was perfectly understood, and 
everybody understands the exact rela- 
tion between them—then it seems to 
me. it is a very serious thing to ‘endea- 
vour to compel the eastern counties 
to fall into line in this matter with other 
portions of the country which do not pro- 
duce so much corn, because these counties 
may fairly retort, “If a change is to be 
made in the matter, you might compel 
other parts of the country to fall into 
line with us.” In conclusion, I am 
strongly of opinion that if a change is 
made, if you think that an alteration in 
this matter will be beneficial to the 
country as a whole, and that it would be 
a great national advantage, surely it 
ought to be such an advantage as would 
be likely to be successful, and not one 
which would probably be suppressed 
after the lapse of a few years. 


*Sirr H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON (Staf- 
fordshire, Handsworth): As I understood, 
one of the arguments of the last speaker 
was, do not let us have a hard and fast 
rule, because there are a great many 
different elements which enter into the 
value of corn—the colour, the condition, 
and several other things. Now, I, as an 
agriculturist, take exactly the opposite 
view. I say that there is no fear that 
any buyer of corn would fail to take into 
consideration the colour, the evenness, 
the condition, and all the other ex- 
traneous things about the corn. I say 
that the greatest enemy of the farmer 
is the old happy-go-lucky system of not 
bringing things down to a hard and fast 
system of weights and measures and 
rules ; and anything which would induce 
the farmer to weigh the corn and know 
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exactly what it does -weigh—even for 
that simple purpose, if for no other— 
would be a good thing. I do not see 
what the farmer can lose by this Bill. 
It is said a farmer understands the 
various measures in his own locality. So 
he does, but in his own locality he very 
soon learns to turn his own local 
measures into standard measures. What 
he cannot do at present is to turn his 
own local measures into all the other 
local measures all round the kingdom, 
and therefore, when he reads his paper, 
he cannot compare the prices he gets 
with the prices which other people are 
getting. That is the only difficulty at 
present, I may say that I rather agree ‘with, 
my friend the Member for the White- 
chapel Division of the Tower Hamlets, 
that the hundredweight may not be a very 
satisfactory unit to take ; but that seems 
to me to be a matter for discussion in 
Committee. All we want to settle is that 
corn shall be sold by some uniform weight, 
and not to settle what that uniform 
weight shall be. We are perfectly willing 
to leave that matter to be settled in 
Committee. I have had experience in 
this matter. I went up to Scotland on 
purpose to see the system which has 
been employed there for putting corn 
under cover directly it is reaped. Where 
I live is a barley-growing county, and 
I was anxious to see how the system 
operated in order that I might use it, if 
successful, for the purposes of barley. 
Everyone knows the difference in value 
between first-rate malting barley well 
got in and of good colour and barley 
which has been exposed to bad weather 
and is only fit for feeding purposes. The 
owner explained the apparatus perfectly, 
and we got on all right together, until 
we came to the crucial question of how 
much grain a certain sized shed would 
contain. Now, I could only calculate 
in quarters, and my friend could only 
calculate in boles, and the consequence 
is that we never made that calculation 
then, and have never made it up till 
this ‘day. That shows how absurd it ig 
that two people cannot put their respec- 
tive measures together without a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble. I will not, 
Sir, detain the House longer than by 
saying that I support this Measure. The 
people round about me are anxious to 
have it; and I think, for every reason, 
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that it would be of advantage to the 
country. 


*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I came into the House with 
some doubt as to how I should vote, 
because, though I cordially sympathise 
with the principle of the proposed Bill, 
it does not meet the wishes of those 
whom I have the honour of representing 
here. I approach this subject not only 
as Member for Liverpool, but also as 
an agriculturist, and I am rather sur- 
prised at the remarks which I have heard 
from some of those who are opposed to 
this Bill. Hon. Members surprised me 
by advocating -the old system, and 
making use of most unprogressive argu- 
ments; but I think this Detate will not 
have been wasted if the Government have 
listened to all the arguments and will 
take courage and bring forward next year 
a Bill which is likely to meet the com- 
mon-sense views of the country at large. 
I am prepared to give this Bill a Second 
Reading, because I cordially approve of 
fhe principle of uniformity of measure 
and of standard, and I think that stan- 
dard ought to be a standard of weight. 
If this Bill comes before a Committee, I 
feel convinced that the promoters of it 
will not object to the use of the centai 
being introduced. The House, no doubt, 
remembers that the cental is very largely 
made use of in the foreign corn trade, 
and when the House bears in mind the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth, who spoke apparently on behalf 
of the London corn trade, I have no 
doubt that in Committee there will be 
very small objections to the use of the 
cental being included in its terms. For 
this reason, since I am reluctant to give 
a silent vote, I shall now, if the matter 
comes to a Division, give my vote in 
favour of the Second Reading. 


Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
entirely agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke just now, but I should like 
to ask the attention of the House to 
the fact that my hon. Friend who is 
responsible for the Bill comes from gra3s- 
growing counties, and not from corn- 
growing counties. Of course, Sir, the 
present system is not an ideal one, but 
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everybody knows that it is simplicity 
itself. ‘When the corn is wet, then the 
dealers buy it by measure, and when 
it is dry they buy it by weight; so 
that it is a case of “heads I win, tails 
you lose.” In my opinion—and in the 
opinion of the farmers whom I represent 
—the remedy proposed is decidedly worse 
than the disease. In the first place we 
do not like 112lbs. Then we do not like 
changing the custom in the sale of cora, 
as between buyer and seller, because 
nearly all of the farmers in the eastern 
counties are perfectly well acquainted 
with the present various local measures. 
They are well aware of the law as it 
now stands, and if this Bill passes they 
will have to go to the trouble of learning 
the different system. The eastern 
counties do not require any extra legisla- 
tion, we have quite enough now in the 
agricultural interest, what with Swine 
Fever, Animals Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and soon. Why cannot the hon. Gentle- 
man leave us alone, and leave agriculture 
alone! All we ask from Parliament is 
to be left alone. Much as I should like 
to support any Bill introduced by my hon. 
Friend—and I think I recognise in this 
Bill his good intention to assist the agri- 
cultural interest—yet I cannot now bring 
myself to go into the Lobby to support 
him to do so. 


Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I had hoped to have heard the 
views of the First Lord of the Treasury 
on this Bill. This Bill is in direct con- 
tradiction to the deliberate decision 
arrived at by this House last Session. 
During last Session we passed a Bill 
encouraging and permitting the use of 
the metric system of weights and mea- 
sures in the United Kingdom, which is 
the commercial language of nine-tenths 
of the civilised world. We are now asked 
to pass a Bill, which will nullify and 
cancel the whole effect of that legislation, 
and will repress one of the most impor- 
tant commodities of this country. I say 
this Measure is based upon no logical 
system whatever. I may say that I men- 


tioned the name of the First Lord of 
the Treasury because he has made very 
strong pronouncements upon this matter 
indeed, and he has spoken of the metric 
system as being the only system which 
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any rational person could ever desire to 
use ; and, that being so, it seems to be 
lamentable that we should by a side 
wind exclude ourselves from the possi- 
bility of using that system—that metric 
system which is so largely in use all over 
the civilised world. This Bill has been 
brought in for one trade, and for one 
portion of one trade, and that trade even 
does not seem to require this Measure. 
Now with regard to the contrary pro- 
posal. I belong to the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and on that body you will 
find representatives of the working 
classes. In connection with that Chamber 
of Commerce. we have a very significant 
fact, because we have evidence from 
every conceivable representative of trade 
and commerce throughout the country 
that the desire is to support absolutely 
the contrary proposal to that which is 
now brought forward. At the presen 
moment we have had brought before us, 
from all parts of the world, evidence that 
we are now competing in a market. and 
talking in alanguage which are not under- 
stood, and which these traders have not 
taken the pains to understand. I sup- 
pose we are in the position of a man who 
is talking Welsh. while all the rest of the 
world is talking English. It is as certain 
as anything can be that the commercial 
language of 440,000,000 of people will 
be forced upon us soon ; and I think ita 
very extraordinary thing to be asked to 
accept this particular idea of measure by 
weight of 112 lbs. as the only measure 
which can be legally used for the buying 
and selling of corn—and not only of 
corn, but a large number of other com- 
modities. This Bill is not a permissive 
one. It is compulsory, and I hope that 
everybody who desires to see the rational 
system of commerce which exists abroad 
brought into this country will not post- 
pone that happy occasion by committing 
himself to the principle of this Measure. 


*Lorpv E. FITZMAURICE (Wiltshire, 
Cricklade): I am anxious to say one or 
two words upon this Measure, because it 
is a Measure of very great importance 
indeed to every agricultural constituency. 
There have been, I think, several lines of 
argument used during this discussion, all, 
except one, more or less favourable to the 
main principle of the Bill.. But one 
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exceptional line of argument, and I must 
acknowledge I heard it with regret, came 
from this side of the House. That argu- 
ment was used by an hon. Friend of 
mine who represents a constituency in 
the East of England, and his argument 
appeared to be directed, not merely 
against the particular proposal of this 
Bill, to adopt weight as the standard of 
the sale, and to adopt 112lbs. as the 
standard of weight, but appeared to be 
directed against the advantages of uni- 
formity itself. I understood that hon. 
Gentlemen opposed to this Bill stated 
their case with local knowledge— 
that there were certain circumstances 
in the corn trade of the East of 
England almost fatal in themselves 
to the adoption of anything except 
the local customs of that part of Eng- 
land, especially with regard to the sale 
of barley. I cannot help feeling that my 
hon. Friends are arguing against the 
spirit of the times. Surely we are 
moving rather rapidly—for a country that 
does not move very quickly—in the direc- 
tion of uniformity. Everybody, whatever 
his opinion may be upon the merits of 
the particular proposals of this Bill, can- 
not, I think, doubt that one of the minor 
evils—or, I should say, one of the major 
evils—under which we are suffering is 
the want of uniformity in regard to a 
standard for the sale of corn. The 
foreigner, as we are repeatedly reminded, 
is pressing us at every point, and our 
corn trade is not confined to the Eastern 
counties, or to the Southern counties, or 
to any other counties in particular ; but, 
regarded in its largest aspect, it is a 
trade which is of national interest and 
of international importance ; and as long 
as we persist in using, not only old- 
fashioned standards of measurement and 
weight, but using a great multiplicity of 
them, the farmers of England are main- 
taining burdens which it is quite unneces- 
sary they should bear. Therefore, I can- 
not, I am afraid, associate myself with 
the arguments in the direction of main- 
taining the existing system, which is a 
very confusing one; but when my hon. 
Friends passed from that line of argu- 
ment and criticised some of the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and were joined in 
these criticisms by many other Members 
on both sides of the House, then it seems 
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to me that we stood upon far firmer 
ground. It does not follow, hecause 
you are in favour of uniformity that, 
therefore, necessarily, you must be in 
favour of a uniformity by weight; nor 
does it follow that because you are 
in favour of uniformity by weight, 
therefore you are ready to approve of the 
adoption of the principle of this Bill. 
We are told that this has been recom 
mended by Committees of the House of 
Parliament, or by Royal Commissions ; 
but then, as the hon. Member who just 
addressed the House reminded us, there 
is another current of ideas at present, 
and that moving very strongly, not in 
favour of any particular English stan- 
dard, but of adopting an international 
standard ; and last year it was actually 
placed on the Statute Book by the Act 
which takes the first step to introduce the 
metric system by  legalising and 
encouraging its adoption. That being so, 
is it a wise thing that we, in 1898, should 
take a step, which may be a retro- 
grade step, which says, in regard 
to a particular and important branch 
trade in this country, that a 
particular standard shall be adopted, and 
no other, and by so saying thereby ex- 
cludes the metric system? These criti- 
cisms have not been met by the offer 
which has been made from the other 
side of the House by some of the pro 
moters of the Bill, that if we go into Com- 
mittee they will adopt a_ particular 
Amendment. A far larger series of 
Amendments would be necessary to 
achieve that object, and I very much 
doubt whether it would be possible to 
amend the Bill in Committee sufficiently 
to meet the arguments of those who have 
pointed out that the real way to amend 
the Measure would be to adopt the pro- 
visions 


of the Bill of last year. 
There is another argument which 
has not yet been mentioned, and 
that is, if this Bill is passed in 


its present form you must look to the 
administration of the Act, and you must 
see how the Act is going to be carried 
out. If this Bill is passed it will very 
greatly add to the duties of the County 
Councils under the Weights and Measures 
Act, and, therefore, before the Bill is 
placed upon the Statute Book, it would 
not, perhaps, be an unwise step to take 
to ascertain the views of the various 
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County Councils upon the subject, and 
to ascertain if, in their opinion, it is 
desirable that this Bill should pass, and 
in what way the machinery of the 
Weights and Measures Act would have 
to be adapted to this Measure. The 
Bill has attracted a considerable 
amount of attention from the County 
Councils Association, and we find that 
there is a very great diversity of opinion 
upon the subject among the members, 
who are now issuing a circular with the 
idea of ascertaining what the views of the 
various Councils are upon the subject. 
The answers to that circular are only 
just now being received, and until they 
are all received and are known to this 
House it appears to me that the informa- 
tion upon the important point as to the 
future administration of this Bill is not 
available. It is a very important matter 
to see how this Bill is to be carried out. 
If hon. Members will look at the clauses 
of the Bill they will find that that ques- 
tion is not touched upon at all. It is 
only to be carried out under the Weights 
and Measures Act. If that is so, the 
existing machinery of the Act must be 
adapted to it, and an enormous amount 
of new machinery would have to be intro- 
duced, and the number of inspectors, and 
so forth, increased. I ask the intro 
ducers of this Measure whether it would 
not be better for them to be satisfied 
with the interesting discussion that has 
been raised upon the subject, and then 
wait for another year, or until an oppor- 
tunity has been given to ascertain the 
opinions of the various County Councils, 
and to see whether there might not be a 
greater consensus of opinion in the 
Chambers of Agriculture as to whether the 
standard weight shall be the cental or the 
ton, or whether it shall be the standard 
of the Bill of last year? Of course, we 
are in the hands of the President of the 
Board of Agriculture in this matter, and 
I think if a Bill of this kind is to be 
brought in it ought to be done by means 
of a Government Measure. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): My hon and gallant 
Friend the hon. Member for the Newport 
Division of Shropshire appeals to the 
Government to support this Bill upon a 
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double ground, because, as he told us, it 
was frequently delayed, and that the 
agriculturists are not so ready as they 
might be with proposals affecting the 
interests of their own industry, that 
they had now brought a proposal before 
the House, and were entitled to the 
relief they sought. I listened with 
astonishment to my hon. and gallant 
Friend, because, although I have listened 
to many Debates in this House, I have 
never listened to any Debate so clearly 
defined as this. Particular speakers 
have spoken in favour of and in opposi- 
tion to the Measure from both sides of the 
House to an almost equal number. There- 
fore, I do not think I can admit the 
appeal. As the Minister responsible for 
Agriculture I cannot admit that the Bill 
will be of benefit to the agricultural] 
community if carried into effect. Now, 
what are the other grounds upon which 
this Bill has been discussed this after- 
noon? First, that it is desirable to get 
rid of the difference between the weights 
and measures as they now exist, and 
which are said to militate against the 
purchaser, and also that it is desirable 
to fix a standard weight. With regard 
to the first there has been a unanimity 
of opinion upon that point. Anyone in 
the House and in the country will admit, 
as a theoretical proposition, or as a@ 
matter of practice, that it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity in the 
weights and measures adopted for the 
sale of agricultural produce ; but while it 
may be stated with absolute truth that 
the proposition is true that it would be 
desirable, it does not of a necessity follow 
from that that the adoption of the view 
by the House, and its application to the 
whole country, would be as popular as 
some of my hon. Friends would desire to 
believe. With regard to the third point, 
that there should be an _ established 
weight of 112lbs., that is a proposal 
which I think has been shown would 
be received with very strong opposi- 
tion. What is the attitude which has 
been taken up by the promoters of this 
Bill? They have not had to defend the 
contention that it is desirable that there 
should be uniformity, but, finding them- 
selves compelled to defend that sugges- 
tion, they finally threaten the House 
with this, that if the Bill be read a 
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second time they will be prepared practi- 
cally to eviscerate it, and to leave it to 
the Committee to mould into such a 
shape as they consider desirable. That 
does not seem to me a sufficiently strong 
argument to support a Measure of this 
kind, which will have such a far-reaching 
effect. This is a short Bill. In Section 4 
it is laid down that there shall be no 
dealing by measure, and in Clause 5 we 
are told that the weight will be 112lbs. 
Now, my hon. Friend the proposer 
of the Bill told us that he was 
confident that a very short time would 
see the removal of any soreness and diffi- 
culty which might arise from this change 
in the law. I am not so sure that the sore- 
ness and inconvenience would pass away 
so quickly as he thinks. He admits there 
would be inconvenience and soreness for 
some time, and the only difference 
between him and his criticisers is that 
he thinks it would soon pass away, and 
they do not. The hon. Gentlemen who 
proposed and seconded the Bill have not 
attempted to show that there has ever 
been any particular and actual loss to 
the purchasers of corn in this country 
through the difference between the 
weights and measures in different parts. 
What appeared to me the fact, so far 
as I could follow the story of another 
hon. Gentleman who spoke for Scotland, 
was that it was rather the case of the 
biter bit. He found himself an ignorant 
man in an intelligent country, and was 
made a victim of by the Scotch farmer. 
That is the only illustration which we 
have had of any particular loss having 
been inflicted on a particular person. 
Who has suffered from this abominable 
and illusory system of weights and 
measures! I think we are entitled to 
ask for and to have some further evidence 
before we allow a Measure of this kind 
to be placed upon the Statute Book. 
There has been no evidence of actual 
injustice to the purchaser. That has 
not been demonstrated. On the con- 
trary, the opposite argument has been 
put forward. It has not been put for- 
ward that a farmer is getting less than 
he would get if the weights and measures 
were altered. If they were altered, I 
do not think it would affect the price 
between the best and the worst in the 
slightest degree. The grievance, if any, 
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is more a grievance of inconvenience and 
sentiment than anything else. Any hon. 
Gentleman who reads the reports on this 
question, and especially that by the hon, 
Member who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, will find an immense amount of 
useful information with regard to the 
question, but they will also find that 
there is very considerable diversity of 
opinion as to what should be the 
actual weight which should be adopted. 
My hon. Friend cannot surely be serious 
in suggesting that this Bill is to be read 
a second time to-day and then be sent to 
a Standing Committee on Trade and 
Agriculture, or to some other Commit- 
tee, to decide whether there should be 
uniformity of sale by weight, and, if so, 
whether the weight should be the 
hundredweight, or the ceatal, or any 
other? We ought to get rid of the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory and confusing condi- 
tion of things, and to substitute some- 
thing which shall be simple, plain, and 
straightforward, and I ask the House 
whether that result would be secured if 
this Bill were to be read a second time 
now, and then referred to a Committee, 
that Committee to have a free hand to 
put in any weight they like as the estab- 
lished weight for all time. The hon. 
Member for the Leominster Division of 
Herefordshire quoted, as against myself, 
a respected friend of mine, who, said the 
hon. Member, stated that I was not cor- 
rect in declaring that the majority of 
farmers in my part of the country were 
opposed to sale by weight. I have never 
said, either in this House or out of it, 
that a majority, or even a large propor- 
tion, were opposed to the principle of 
selling by weight or to this Bill. All I 
have ever said on the subject was stated 
to a deputation, and it was to the effect 
that although, no doubt, agricultural 
societies have, by very large majorities, 
passed resolutions in favour of this mea- 
sure, and although many practical agri- 
culturists are warm supporters of this 
proposal, yet it was my firm conviction 
that among the great body of smaller 
agriculturists in this country there is a 
very large number who have not realised 
the effects of the change which this Bill 
would bring about, and who, if they had 
realised those effects, would resent this 
interference by Parliament with their 


methods of transacting business. In 
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expressing that opinion I may have been 
correct or incorrect. I only state that 
a large number of the agriculturists in 
my own neighbourhood whom I have 
come across have expressed themselves 
in that direction. I do not say for a 
moment that they would form the majo- 
rity. I have no idea on which side the 
majority of agriculturists would be if 
they could be polled, but my belief is 
that a great number of them have not 
appreciated what the effect of this change 
in the law would be if it were made. The 
House will, I am sure, realise that this is 
not a question which can be considered 
exclusively from the agriculturists’ point 
of view. This Bill is limited to the sale 
of corn—it does not extend to other agri- 
cultural produce—and yet, in the sale of 
other agricultural produce, notably meat, 
there is an inconsistency and confusion, 
and if this principle were adopted with 
regard to corn I am confident that we 
should be compelled to apply it to all 
other agricultural produce. It would 
probably have to be extended even fur- 
ther in commercial relations. It seems 
to me that the remarks which we have 
heard to-day, even from hon. Members 
who have supported the Bill, go rather 
to show that the whole question of 
weights and measures is one which 
requires careful examination and con- 
sideration, and as to which reform is 
desirable. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Belfast, who has taken a great inte- 
rest in this question, and other speakers, 
have reminded the House as to what will 
be the practical effect of the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill in its present form to-day. 
My hon. Friend below the Gangway de- 
tailed briefly. the history of the move- 
ment which led to the passing by the 
House last year, on the initiative of the 
Government, of a Measure dealing with 
the metric system. The result of this 
Bill, if it were passed in its present form, 
would be to go back—and to seriously 
go back—on the step which the House 
took then with regard to the metric sys- 
tem. I could understand the views of 
my hon. Friends who support this Bill 
if they attached this to the definite prin- 
ciple that you must sell by weight, and 
that there must be one recognsed weight, 
and one alone. That is a clear issue we 


could all understand, and which would 
be entitled to the attention of the 
House. 


But that is not the position 
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they have taken up. The promoters 
of this Bill ask the House to give it a 
Second Reading to-day, leaving it an 
open question for a Committee to decide 
as to what the weight shall be. I 
entirely agree with everything that has 
been said as to the existing incon- 
sistencies of the present practice, as to 
the desirability of securing sales by 
weight rather than by measure, and as 
to the expediency of uniformity, so that 
the trade of the whole country can be 
carried on without inconvenience to the 
various districts. I quite agree that it 
is desirable that the system under which 
agriculturists have to carry on their 
industry should be made as simple 4s 
possible ; yet Iam bound to say that I 
do not think that the reading of this 
Bill a second time this afternoon, with 
the understanding that it is to go to a 
Select Committee of this House, théte 
to be put into any shape or form they 
may think fit, would be a course at all 
likely to bring about the result which 
my hon. Friend and those who think 
with him. have in view. I am sure they 
will think, with my noble Friend who 
has spoken from the other side, that good 
service has been secured by the interest- 
ing discussion—the practical discussion 
—which has taken place to-day. Nobody 
who has listened to the Debate will deny 
that the gentlemen who have spoken 
have been hon. Members who under- 
stand, and who speak with a full know- 
ledge of the subject. If this change in 
the law is to be effective and successful, 
surely, in the first place, it must be 
justified on the ground of general demand 
and general convenience, or on the 
stronger ground of the avoidance of fraud, 
and, surely, it would be wise, before 
attempting to force a Measure of this 
kind upon the country, to secure that it 
shall be generally acceptable to those 
whose interests it is proposed to promote. 
I ask those who support this Bill whether 
the Debate we have had to-day affords 
them any evidence whatever of any 
prospect of this Measure, if it is passed, 
being generally accepted by agricul- 
turists north, south, east, and west. Has 
there not been abundant evidence that 
public opinion, even amongst agricul- 
turists, is not yet fully formed upon this 
subject? Whilst they are anxious for 
uniformity, and ready for a reform, they 
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are not prepared to pronounce as to the 
precise shape which that reform should 
take. I do not like, after the remarks 
of my hon. and gallant Friend, to suggest 
that the course which my noble Friend 
opposite indicated, would be a wise 
course to follow, because my hon. and 
gallant Friend told us that they had now 
a chance of carrying this Bill, and there- 
fore, could not be asked to surrender 
their opportunity and rest content with 
the discussion. Those who have pro- 


moted this Bill, and are responsible for | 


it, must, of course, decide what is the 
best course for them to adopt. They 
will, no doubt, suspect any suggestion 
which comes from me, now that I have 
shown that I cannot regard the present 
moment as opportune for the passing of 
the Bill. I cannot help thinking that in 
the very interests which the promoters 
of the Bill have at heart they would do 
well not to press the Measure to a Divi- 
sion, which might result in its condemna- 
tion by a majority in whose ranks would 
be many Members who approve its prin- 
ciple, but not its form. I hope my hon. 
Friends will be satisfied with the interest- | 
ing and practical discussion that has | 


been obtained. The vast majority of the | 


Members of the House are, I believe, in 
favour of the general principle, but many 
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hon. Members are convinced that the 
proposed change would have a consider- 
able element of doubt and possible 
danger. 


Mr. J. RANKIN (Leominster): After 
what my right hon. Friend has said, I shall 
be quite willing to accept a Second Reading 
on the principle of uniformity of weight 
only, if he will promise that the Govern- 
ment will take up the matter and look 
into it. There is, undoubtedly, a great 
desire on the part of a large number of 
persons to have this matter settled one 
way or the other. It is necessary, if 
uniformity is to be brought about, that 
one weight should be introduced, and it 
is for the majority to settle which weight 
that shall be. I am quite willing to let 
the majority in Committee settle the 
weight ; but, without the promise | have 
asked for, it can hardly be expected, 
after trying for 15 years to get the 
opinion of the House upon it, that I 
should not press the Bill to a Division, 


Question put— 

“That the word ‘now’ 
| question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
150. 


stand part of the 


AYES. 





Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Arnold, Alfred 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry,RtHnA. H.Smith-(Hun) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bill, Charles 

Caldwell, James 

Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Dunn, Sir William 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Field, William (Dublin) 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Camb.) | 
Gunter, Colonel 
Hardy, Laurence 





Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez E. 
Jones, D. Brynmor (Swansea) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 

Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Leighton, Stanley 

Logan, John William 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Sw’nsea) 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Leod, John 

Maden, John Henry 


| Martin, Richard Biddulph 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M, 
| Mildmay, Francis Bingham 


Milward, Colonel Victor 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 


| Morrison, Walter 


Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
| Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 


| Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
President of the Board of Agriculture 





Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh.) 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (E. Kerry) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strachey, Edward 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, RtHnJ.G. (Oxf’dUniv.) 
Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wayman, Thomas 

Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE AYESs— 
Mr. Rankin and Mr. 
Jasper More. 
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Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newc.-und.-Lyme) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, RtHn Sir M. H. (Bristol) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants.) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Billson, Alfred 
Birrell, Augustine 
Blake, Edward 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
Bowles, Major H. F. (Mdsx.) 
Broadhurst, Henry 
Burt, Thomas 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Cawley, Frederick 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Ready 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crombie, John William 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 
Doughty, George 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir Jas. Bevan 
Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorg’n) | 
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NOES. 


Fardell, Sir T. George | 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fergusson, RtHn. SirJ.(Manc.) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Garfit, William 

Gibbs,Hn. A.G.H.(C. ofLond.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | 
Greville, Captain 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harwood, George 
Hedderwick, Thos. Charles H. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’/) 
Holden, Sir Angus 

Howard, Joseph 

Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) | 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Dennis 

Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lawrence, Wm. F. (L’pool) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (L’pool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
MacNeill, J. Gordon Swift 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpovl) 
M‘Ewan, William 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, §.) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Killop, James 

Maddison, Fred. 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn.W.F. | 
Mend], Sigismund Ferdinand | 
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Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Chas. (Breconshire) 
Murray, Chas, J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Owen, Thomas 

Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 


| Ritchie, Rt. Hn. C. Thomson 


Robson, William Snowdon 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hn. Richard Greville 
Wallace, Robert (Perth). 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E, 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, SirJ.T. (Hud’rsf'ld) 


Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 
| TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 


Mr. Abel H. Smith and Mr. 
Price. 





Bill accordingly rejected. 


LAND TENURE (WALES) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) : 
The Bill which I now ask the House to 


read a second time is the same in cha 
racter as the Bill which was introduced 
and debated for a whole sitting last year. 
It is therefore unnecessary for me to 
give any lengthy description of the Bill, 
which is based on the recommendations 








of the Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1893 to investigate the ques- 
tion of land tenure in Wales. The Com- 
mission took evidence in every part of 
Wales. The Report of the Commission 
was carefully considered, and I am sure 
the House will agree with me that it 
deserves respect, and that the Commis- 
sioners are entitled to all praise for the 
extreme oare and thoroughness with 
which their Report has been prepared. 
I am glad to see two members of that 
Commission in their places, and I hope 
we shall have the advantage of their 
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observations in the course of this Debate. 
This Bill is applicable to Wales only, be- 
cause the facts of the case and the in- 
quiries of the Commission have shown 
that the tenure of land in Wales has 
distinctive features which demand special 
treatment. The tenure of land which 
prevailed in Wales up to the end of the 
last century was derived from the tribal 
occupation of land; it was practically a 
fixed occupation, not a tenancy from year 
to year, and the change from ‘the old 
to the new system of holding land has 
never been regarded with satisfaction. 
Another fact, indicating the difference 
between the conditions of agricultural 
tenancy in England and Wales, is the 
comparative smallness of the holdings in 
Wales. The holdings from 20 to 50 
acres are 20.48 in Wales, as compared 
with 14.74 per cent. in England. The 
holdings from 50 to 100 acres are 16.69 
per cent. in Wales, as compared with 
10.82 per cent. in England. Then, with 
regard to labour, the average number of 
labourers employed on farms in the 
various counties of England varies from 
about 10 in the eastern to five in the 
western counties, while in Wales the 
number is from one find a half to two 
labourers on each farm. There is also 
a great difference in the proportion be- 
tween indoor and outdoor labourers. In 
Wales the farmers’ families and the 
labourers boarded by the farmers do 
about two-thirds of the labour, instead of 
about one-third, as in England. Another 
peculiarity which differentiates the case 
of Wales from that of England is the 
land hunger that exists in Wales. In 
England, at recent times of severe de 
pression, there have been hundreds cf 
derelict farms on the landlords’ hands. 
Such farms are quite unknown in Wales. 
The chief cause of the land hunger of 
which I have spoken is the fact. that half 
a million of the people of Wales speak 
Welsh exclusively, and they are therefore 
unable to move to an English district in 
which they can get cheaper farms. More- 
over, the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission showed that Welshmen who 
are accustomed to worship in their own 
language will make great sacrifices rather 
than forego the religious privileges they 
enjoy in their own country. In conse- 
quence of this keen competition for land, 


Mr. Lewis. 
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and the willingness of the Welsh tenant 
farmer to lead a life of hardship which 
the English tenant farmer would not 
tolerate, rents have been kept up to a 
higher point in Wales than in England, 
The variations in the Agricultural Assess- 
ments to Income Tax for the 29 years 
ending in April, 1894, show that rents 
in the seven eastern counties of Wales 
have fallen to the level of what they 
were in 1864 ; in the six western counties 
they are now, in spite of the depression, 
18} per cent. higher than they were in 
1864, or, taking the whole of Wales to- 
gether, the net increase during the period 
in question amounts to 7.8 per cent. In 
England, on the other hand, rents have 
fallen 15.2 per cent. below their levei in 
1864. And one conclusion at which the 
Commission as a whole has arrived. is, 
that though the physical and industrial 
conditions both in Wales and in the 
north-western counties of England are 
practically identical, and though the 
agricultural depression has been felt 
equally in ‘both districts, yet rents in 
those English counties have been reduced 
more than in Wales. Having regard ts 
the special circumstances of agriculture 
in Wales, the Commissioners, as a whole, 
make certain recommendations for the 
amendment of the law, which are em- 
bodied in this Bill. The only essential 
point on which the minority part com- 
pany with the majority is the proposal 
to constitute a Land Court. Six out of 
nine Commissioners say that, in their 
judgment, they believe that nothing 
short of the creation of a judicial tenancy 
and the constitution of a Land Court 
having power to fix fair rents and rea 
sonable conditions of tenancy, coupled 
with provisions giving tenants security 
in their holdings as long as they observe 
the conditions and pay the judicial rent, 
will suffice to secure those general advan- 
tages for the attainment of which the 
State is constituted, or to place the agri- 
cultural industry in Wales upon a sound 
basis, while securing an equitable adjust- 
ment of the rights of those concerned. 
Having regard to the nature of the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis 
sion, the majority of the Commission 
were amply justified in recommending the 
establishment of a Land Court. The 
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preponderance of evidence from tenant 
farmers in favour of a Land Court was 
overwhelming. Out of 516 tenant 
farmers who gave evidence before the 
Commission, only 37 expressed opinions 
adverse to a Land Court. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that 
every tenant farmer giving evidence 
knew that his landlord would be better 
pleased to hear him condemn it, and it 
was therefore far easier for a tenant to 
give evidence against than for a Land 
Court. The proposal to establish a Land 
Court is objected to mainly on two 
grounds—first, that it impairs freedom of 
contract ; and, secondly, that it would 
destroy the good feeling between land- 
lord and tenant. With regard to the 
first objection, the sacred principle of 
freedom of contract has been repudiated 
in practice by the present Government 
over and over again, and with regard to 
the second objection. there is nothing 
whatever in this Bill to compel landlord 
or tenant to go into the Land Court if 
they both prefer to remain outside. The 
strong opposition offered by the landlords 
who gave evidence before the Commis- 
sion to the establishment of a Land Court 
shows that they are not likely to have 
recourse to it, and if a tenant feels that 
his position cannot be improved by apply- 
ing to the Land Court for relief he is 
not in the least degree likely to go into 
the Land Court. The Welsh tenant 
knows where his own interests lie. The 
Court is required chiefly in the interest 
of the tenant who has a too exacting 
landlord, and having regard to the im- 
mobility of his capital, the inseourity of 
his tenure, the feeling that he is in the 
power of another man, it is only right 
that he should have that protection which 
the law has given elsewhere with the 
most beneficial results. The minority 
frankly admit the necessity for a certain 
measure of outside interference. They 
draw attention to the position of trustee 


landlords. who are bound to act strictly 
under penalty of being held accountable, 
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and they are unable to ignore the exist- 
ence of estates sometimes recently pur- 
chased at high prices where the tendency 
is towards a merely mercantile view of 
the relation of landlord and tenant. 
In these cases they say, the position of 
tenants in case of exorbitant rents, or 
the refusal of reductions or abatements, 
is sometimes peculiarly helpless. They 
might also have referred to the case of 
heavily encumbered estates, and estates 
in the possession of mortgagees, a con- 
dition of things under which, to my own 
knowledge, tenants have suffered great 
hardships. While the minority object to 
the judicial or compulsory fixing of rents, 
they say that this affords no reason why, 
in cases of great hardship, the State 
should remain wholly inactive. They 
admit that some remedy is necessary, and 
what is the remedy they propose? They 
suggest that if on an estate there should 
be a general dispute between landlord 
and tenant, tending to disturbance, or 
public scandal, or manifest injustice, both 
landlord and tenant should have the right 
to call in to their aid an expert from the 
Board of Agriculture, to act as mediator 
—the word “mediator” is italicised in 
their Report—with a view, if possible, 
to bring about a friendly settlement. 
That is to say, an oppressed tenant is 
to have no protection unless he happens 
to have a holding on a large estate on 
which disturbances take place, and even 
then he is only to have the help of an 
expert from the Board of Agriculture. 
But a landlord whose conduct has pro- 
voked disturbances is just the one who 
would take a delight in snubbing the 
Board of Agriculture. What the tenant 
wants is legal protection, whether he be 
on a large estate or a small one, whether 
he suffers unjustly alone or in company 
with other tenants on the same estate. 
The proposal to call in an agricultural 
expert under such circumstances, judging 
from what has recently happened in 
North Wales during a great labour dis 
pute, is one which is not likely to be 
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adopted by the landlord who has behaved 
unfairly towards his tenants. The land- 
lord is one, the tenants are many, and 
any attempt at union among them is 
bitterly resented by the landlord. The 
proposal of the minority is therefore 
entirely inadequate. But those who object 
to a Land Court warn us against adopting 
the Irish precedent. We do not assert 
that the circumstances of Wales are on 
all fours with those of Ireland, neither 
do we propose to apply the same treat- 
ment to Wales as has been applied to 
Ireland ; but when we are told to take 
warning by the example of Ireland. 1 
would ask whether anyone supposes for 
a moment that the Irish tenantry, as a 
whole, would now, if they had the oppor- 
tunity, revert to the old system. Nor do 
we allege that the case of Wales is iden- 
tical in all respects with the case of the 
Scotch crofters; but the Commissioners 
draw attention to the remarkable evi- 
dence given by Sheriff Brand, the Chief 
Judge of the Court appointed to carry 
out the Crofters Act of 1886—evidence 
which was not challenged by the land- 
lords. He stated that the practical 
operation of that Act had been to restore 
peace and aconsiderable degree of pros- 
perity, where before discontent and 
misery were the prominent features of 
society. Mr. Sheriff Brand describes the 
positive and direct results of the Act in 
these words— 


“The. most important of these results is 
security of tenure. In other words, a crofting 
tenant who possesses under the Act from year 
to year cannot be removed from his holding 
so long as he complies with the statutory con- 
ditions. This security of tenure I 
regard as a great moral and legal benefit, as it 
has not only imbued the crofter community 
-over the greater part of the crofting area with 
a sense of independence, but has greatly 
encouraged the crofter in the matter of improv- 
ing his holding.” 


And Sheriff Brand’s evidence led the 
Welsh Land Commission to conclude that 
the Crofters Act of 1886 has been entirely 
successful in attaining the object of the 
Legislature. The Irish and the Scotch 
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Acts were obtained in consequence of 
revolutionary agitation. There has been 
no lawless land agitation in Wales, but 
that is an argument in favour of, and not 
against, a modification of the existing law. 
And although the Commissioners differen- 
tiate the case of Wales from that of Ire- 
land, they assent that, when the matter 
is probed to the bottom, there is a sub- 
stantial similarity between the conditions 
of each case. This Bili commences by 
providing for the establishment of a Land 
Court, the machinery of the Ccunty 
Court of the district in which the hold- 
ing is situated being utilised for that 
purpose, the jurisdiction being exercised 
by agricultural judges. In every County 
Court Office in Wales a book is to be 
kept to be called the “ Tenants’ Holdings 
Book,” in which there shall be recorded 
every judgment or order of the Court 
made under the Act. The judgment or 
order of an agricultural judge is 
to be final, but he may be required 
by either party to submit a case 
upon a point of law to the judge of the 
County Court, whose decision shall be 
final. When either landlord or tenant 
apply to the Court to determine a fair 
rent and reasonable conditions of 
tenancy, the Bill provides that there shall 
be appended to the judgment a schedule 
recording the condition of the holding. 
After the commencement of the Act 
every contract of tenancy to which the 
Act applies is to become a judicial 
tenancy, and the tenancy shall only be 
determined if the tenant shall give 12 
months’ notice to quit, expiring with the 
end of the judicial tenancy, or shall fail 
to pay the fair rent fixed by the Court for 
21 days after the date when it shall have 
become due, or shall commit a breach of 
any of the reasonable conditions of the 
tenancy settled by the Court; but the 
Court may, upon the application of the 
tenant in default, relieve the tenant from 
the consequences of default, or breach of 
condition, upon such terms as it thinks 
just. Upon the making of any applica 
tion by a party to a judicial tenancy, the 
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Court is to fix the fair rent of the holding, 
and to settle reasonable conditions of 
tenancy. In fixing the fair rent of a 
holding the Court must take into account 
the whole circumstances of each case, and 
must have regard to the interests of both 
landlord and tenant. The judgment of 
the Court is to operate for a period of 
five years. No revision of rent or other 
conditions of tenancy can take place 
during that period except by mutual 
agreement. One great grievance of agri- 
cultural tenants is that they are not 
allowed to dispose of certain classes of 
their produce. The Bill also provides that 
no condition restricting the tenants from 
selling or disposing of their farm produce 
shall be deemed reasonable, save that in 
the case of hay, straw, or green crops the 
Court may require an adequate return of 
manure to the land by the tenant. If 
landlord and tenant agree upon the fair 
rent and reasonable conditions of tenancy 
of a holding, and reduce their agreement 
into writing, either party may apply to 
the Court to have the agreement recorded 
in the * Tenants’ Holdings Book,” and the 
agreement shall have the same effect as 
a decree of the Court. If landlord and 
tenant prefer to have the fair rent and 
reasonable conditions of tenancy settled 
by arbitration, the Bill provides facilities 
for having that desire carried into effect. 
The Bill also contains provisions for the 
recovery of possession by a _ landlord 
when the tenancy terminates, and for a 
valuation of the improvements or dilapi- 
dations on the ‘determination of the 
judicial tenancy. It also provides that 
the landlord may resume possession of a 
part of a holding for the purpose of 
making improvements, such as the erec- 
tion of cottages for farm labourers, allot- 
ments, planting trees, working minerals, 
making roads, and so forth, the tenant 
being entitled to a proportionate reduo- 
tion in rent and compensation for depre- 
ciation of the value to him of the rest of 
the holding. The landlord may also, sub- 
ject to proper compensation for dis 
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turbance, resume possession of the hold- 
ing for the purpose of taking it into his 
own occupation, or permanently letting 
it to any member of his family. These 
are the main provisions of the Measure 
to which I now ask the House to give a 
Second Reading. Such a Measure is 
necessary in the real interests of the agri- 
cultural community in Wales. The Welsh 
tenant farmers—I am speaking in the 
presence of many men who have had long 
experience of them in many relations of 
life—I say the Welsh tenant farmers are 
an honest, hardworking, God-fearing class 
of men. The lot of tens of thousands of 
them during the last few years has been 
one of bitter privation. Many have lost 
their all in the struggle with years of 
depression, many have been driven from 
the land to seek a livelihood in those 
great centres of population whose 
aggrandisement at the expense of the 
rural districts is not conducive to the 
welfare of the country at large. The 
land has been bereft of labourers, the soil 
has become impoverished for want of 
capital, and the Welsh farmer has been 
unable to make the best use of his labour 
and skill. It is only right and fair that 
he should have the just safeguards for the 
fruits of his labour that this Bill proposes 
to confer upon him. The Bill is a 
moderate and fair Measure of land 
reform. The just interests of landlords 
have been considered and safeguarded, 
and it is put forward as a Measure 
intended to promote the equitable adjus:- 
ment of the condition of land tenure in 
Wales. 


*Mr. A. 8S. T. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tonbridge): I really think that to 
introduce a Bill of this kind at half- 
past four is most extraordinary, for it 
is a Measure more confiscatory in its 
character than anything which has been 
brought in during the present Parlia- 
ment. Here is a Bill introduced which 
was last year rejected by tae substantial 
majority of 124, and yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Flint Boroughs, who has brought 
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it forward, thinks it necessary to come 
down here and ask the House to carry 
the Second Reading through after an 
hour’s Debate, in the face of all that has 
happened. I venture to say that this 
Motion is simply wasting the time of 
the House. I am opposed to this Bill 
for two reasons. In the first place, I am 
interested in Welsh land; and, in the 
second place, if I were not interested in 
Welsh land, this is a question which 
affects England equally with Wales, 
because there is no Welsh land question 
at all as distinct from an English land 
question. The system of land tenure in 
Wales is exactly the same as in England. 
The conditions of farming are exactly the 
same in the two countries; the tenants 
are of the same class of men, and they 
do exactly the same as English tenants ; 
and the duties and responsibility of land- 
lords are precisely the same, and if you 
set up a Land Court or anything of that 
sort in Wales there is no argument what- 
ever why you should not set it up in 
England also. I fully admit that Welsh 
tenant farmers have grievances—in fact, 
I know they have, and I believe that a 
good Agricultural Holdings Act would 
remedy them. But they share these griev- 
ances with English tenant farmers also, 
and it is nonsense, under these circum- 
stances, to come down here and ask for 
a special Land Bill for Wales. Let us 
look at the distinction which the hon. 
Member has tried to draw. He tells us 
that the farms, on the whole, are smaller 
in Wales than those in England. Yes; 
but he compares the farms in Wales 
with the farms in England. generally, 
forgetting that Wales is a mountainous 
pastoral country. Now, if he will com- 
pare Wales with those counties in Eng- 
land which most resemble Wales geo- 
graphically, he will then see that there 
is no distinction whatsoever. You 
cannot ask for a special privilege for 
Welsh counties. which you are not pre- 
pared to give to Cornwall, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Cheshire, and other 
counties which are precisely similar. He 
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tells us that English landlords have met 
their tenants more fairly during the 
depression than Welsh landlords have. 
Again, he is comparing Wales with the 
whole of England, in the eastern part 
of which agriculture has been depressed 
far more than it has been in Wales, owing 
to the fact that the great wheat and other 
cereal crops have failed. Were he to 
compare Wales, not with England gener- 
ally, but with the counties where it 
is a fair comparison, he would find that 
Welsh counties are no worse off than 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, which are very similar in 
character to Wales. In the four counties 
I have mentioned the total rental accord- 
ing to the income tax returns in 1877 
was £3,292,139, and in the whole 
of Wales for the same _ period it 
was £3,221,896. In the English coun- 
ties there has been a decrease be 
tween 1877 and 1890 of £135,000, and 
in Wales the decrease was £133,000, 
which is just a slightly higher percentage 
than in the four English counties. I 
say, therefore, that if you make any 
fair comparison with that part of Eng- 
land which is a parallel case with Wales, 
you will find that Welsh landlords have 
treated their tenants quite as fairly as 
the English landlords have; and we are 
reduced, therefore, to this absurd posi- 
tion, that the only real reason why 
you are asked to pass different laws is 
because a certain number of the Welsh 
tenants speak a different language to the 
English tenants. The fact that they 
talk Welsh may be a reason for trans 
lating the laws into Welsh, but it is no 
reason whatever for their having 
different laws. Therefore, I say that on 
these grounds you have no right what- 
ever to ask for separate legislation for 
the Welsh people. I know that an 
attempt has been made, and very cleverly 
made, for a good many years past. to 
manufacture a Welsh land question. 
Well, the whole thing has been a tho 
roughly “got-up” job from the begin- 
ning, and it has been absolutely 
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manufactured by the Radical Press for 
Wales, and the Radical Press of Wales 
for party purposes, and for nothing else, 
and there was never any justification for 
it whatever. [Cries of “No, no!”] Well 
if hon. Members doubt this—and I do 
not want to keep the House—I will 
quote from their own vernacular Press to 
show that my statement is not inaccu- 
rate. I remember many statements 
which have been made in the papers. 
Here is one which appeared in 1886 in 
a paper called The Herald Cymreig. It 
notified that a meeting was to be held 
at Rhyl on the 15th or 22nd of June— 


“in order to establish a society similar to the 
Irish National League.” 


It went on to say that— 


“Mr. John Roberts, Mr. Thomas Gee, and 
Mr. Samuel Smith, who are the foremost men 
in the land, will be present.” 


And it also urged— 
“all the farmers in the Principality to join.” 


Another newspaper quotation invites the 
labourers, in these words— 


“You labourers and working men, do not 
keep like Dan in the ships while we are fight- 
ing, but come with us, and you shall get a 
share of the spoil.” 


And then The Banner mixes up this ques- 
tion with an attack upon the Church 
and the tithes, and threatens the land- 
lords that if they help the clergy in 
demanding payment of tithes they will 
attack them in return on the question of 
rents. On 13th August, 1887, The 
Banner states-— 


“The landlords are fools enough to shield 
the clergy. The effect of this will be to change, 
or rather extend, the battlefield. Let it 
remembered that the first cry raised in Ireland 
was ‘no tithes,’ and then because of the 
meddlesome behaviour of landowners was raised 
the cry, ‘no rent.’” 


I say that I can prove up to the hilt that 
this land agitation is a “got-up” thing 
by the Press and the Welsh Members 
of Parliament for Party purposes, and 
there never was any justification for it 
whatever. You can see what a poor 
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thing it was, and how fictitious it was, by 
the fact that it was never taken up hy 
substantial men in Wales at all, and 
financially it was a great failure. There 
was a great leading Nonconformist, Dr. 
Pan Jones, who, speaking in 1888, pointed 
out that the land agitation was a failure 
because, although it had been in exist 
ence two and a half years, the total sub- 
scriptions only amounted to £62 13s. 2d., 
which shows that the Welsh farmers did 
not care in the least for the Welsh Land 
League, or National League, or anything 
of the kind. I submit that it was a fic 
titious agitation from the start, and it 
would never have had any effect at all had 
there not been, before it came to an end, 
a change of Government, in 1892, the 
Liberals coming into power. They 
appointed .a Royal Commission for the 
express purpose of making a certain 
report on the Welsh land question. 
Now, I am not going to enter into a 
discussion of that ridiculous Commission, 
which masqueraded in Wales for three 
years, and which caused the utmost ridi- 
cule to be cast upon the name of Royal 
Commission all through the Principality. 
Tt was sent down to Wales with a 
definite purpose, and simply and solely 
in order to report in favour of a Land 
Court. It wasted three years in taking 
hearsay evidence in a slipshod manner, 
and at the end of it the result was that 
we had a Land Court advocated, and a 
Bill was based upon that report. Now 
that Commission was a thoroughly unfair 
one. It consisted of nine people, and 
eight of them were already, when 
appointed, known to be either for or 
against a Land Court to start with. Six 
of them had publicly advocated a Land 
Court before they went on the Commis- 
sion, and two of them were landlords, 
and there was only one man impartial, in 
the sense that he was not committed 
either way, and he was not convinced that 
the Land Court was necessary, and so he 
joined the minority in voting against it. 
You have only got to look at the proce- 
dure of the Commission to see what a 
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ridiculous body it was. It took slipshod 
evidence, and it took hearsay evidence, 
largely given by Nonconformist ministers. 
It permitted no proper cross-examination 
of witnesses, although my hon. Friend 
opposite, the Member for Swansea, cross- 
examined all the landlords in such an 
exceedingly expert manner that The 
Banner declared “that he had cut laces 
out of the skin of the landlords.” It 
finally finished by getting a large number 
to say that they were in favour of a Land 
Court by putting absolutely “fishing” 
questions. The method pursued was 
simply this: questions were put by the 
Commissioner to the witnesses suggesting 
a Land Court, and asking if they were in 
favour of it. Mr. Richard Jones, one of 
the Commissioners, asked a witness— 


“Then, do you consider that a tenant is at 
the mercy of his landlord?” 


Of course, the reply was “Yes.” Then 
the following question was put to him— 


“Then, because of that do you ask for some 
important tribunal to decide the question of 
rent as between landlord and tenant?” 


Of course, the man again answered, 
“Yes,” and then he was put down as an 
independent witness. Then Mr. Commis- 
sioner Griffiths asked a witness in favour 
of a Land Court— 


“Then, would it not be fair for the tenants 
and labourers, as well as the landlords, to have 
some Court to settle this question—some Court 
of Appeal?” 


Again the man said “ Yes.” 


“Some tribunal or Land Court, or anything 
else?” 


And he replied that— 


“He didn’t quite understand it, but he 
thought it would.” 


He was also put down as one of those 
independent tenants in favour of a Land 
Court. I venture to say that, in fact, 
these Commissioners were simply Land 
Court missionaries, and they went down 
to Wales to preach the necessity for 
establishing a Land Court; and they 
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extracted from the witnesses the very 
evidence they needed in favour of it by 
suggesting the very answers they were 
to give. Yet 37 independent tenant 
farmers gave evidence against the Land 
Court, but, notwithstanding this, we have 
now a Bill brought in based upon the 
Report of this Royal Commission, which 
was dismissed last year by the House, and 
which simply and solely suggests, in the 
baldest fashion, that there is to be a 
Land Court established in Wales. Now, 
Sir, hon. Members will perceive the char- 
acter of the whole thing. Of course, the 
Commissioners reported, as the result of 
their labours and suggestions, in favour 
of the setting up of a Land Court in 
Wales, and in the Report I read these 
extraordinary words— 

“Not only did the great majority of the 
tenant farmers who gave evidence earnestly 
advocate the fixing of fair rents by a third 

y or judicial tribunal, but many respon- 
sible witnesses of a representative character 


took the same view. For instance, Mr. Thomas 
Gee, of Denbigh, was of this opinion.” 


But Mr. Thomas Gee, of Denbigh, was the 
author of the whole thing. He was the 
man who first wrote the articles upon 
this land question, and it was Mr. Thomas 
Gee who is put down as an independent 
and responsible person in favour of a 
Land Court. This is the most remark- 
able instance of the ridiculous way in 
which the duties of a Royal Commission 
were carried out that I ever heard of. 
I venture to say that a Land Court in 
Wales would do a great deal of harm. 
I believe it has done a great deal of 
harm in Ireland, but, if not, the con- 
ditions which make a Land Court justi- 
fiable in Ireland do not exist in Wales. 
In Ireland the repairs are all done by 
the tenant, who is very often the 
owner of the ‘House, so that it 
may be. said there is a dual 
ownership between landlord and tenant. 
The function of a Land Court is to settle 
what belongs to the landlord and what 
belongs to the tenant. But that state 
of affairs does not exist in Wales. The 
landlord there does all the repairs, and, 
therefore, even that justification for a 
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Land Court, which may exist in Ireland, 
does not exist in Wales. A Land Court 
in Wales would create bitterness where 
none exists; it would turn Welsh land- 
lords into absentees—and Welsh land- 
lords are not absentees at present. 
Moreover, if you have a Land Court in 
Wales, you must extend it to England, 
and public opinion is not ripe, and pro- 
bably never will be ripe, for it in Eng- 
land. In order to resist it in England we 
must resist it in Wales. But not only 
would a Land Court be bad in.itself, but 
it would make all land reform in Wales 
absolutely impossible. The thing most 
wanted in Wales is a _ better Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, which will 
give landlords security against waste- 
ful tenants, and give a good tenant 
security against the rents being raised 
by the landlord on improvements. 
Another thing that is desired in Wales 
it that assistance should be given to 
small freeholders by loans ; but, if there 
is to be a Land Court, the State will 
never risk its money by making such 
loans. In fact, by reporting in favour 
of a Land Court the Commission have 
stultified all their other recommenda- 
tions. Turning to the Bill itself, it is 
thoroughly unfair in its details from 
beginning to end. By Clause 6, the 
agricultural judges of the Court are to 
be practically chosen by the county 
councils. In Wales the county councils 
are invariably elected on party lines, and 
the method proposed by the Bill is an 
improper way of choosing people to 
exercise judicial functions. The Bill 
breaks all leases, but a worse element in 
it is that the operative clause which deals 
with the way in which fair rents are to 
be fixed, gives no definition of fair rent 
at all, although the majority Report of 
the Commissioners recommended that 
there should be such a definition. The 
Bill simply says— 


“Tn fixing the fair rent of a holding the Court 
shall take into account the whole circumstances 
of each case, including the interest of the land- 
lord and of the tenant respectively.” 
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But they give no definition of what the 
interest of the landlord and the interest 
of the tenant is, beyond saying that, in 
settling the reasonable conditions of any 
tenancy, the Court should have regard 
to the circumstances of each case, and 
that is the only reference in the Bill as. 
to what principle should decide a fair 
rent. The conditions of fixity of tenure 
proposed in the Bill are absolutely un- 
fair. The tenant may determine a 
judicial tenancy by twelve months” 
notice for any reason; but the landlord 
may only determine it for two reasons—if’ 
the land is wanted for allotments or for 
the purpose of letting it to any relation ; 
and the relations are defined as follows: 
“father, mother, wife, husband, brother,. 
sister, son, or daughter of the landlord.” 
For these persons a landlord may deter- 
mine a judicial tenancy, but he has to 
give compensation for disturbance, and. 
is placed in a very unfair position as, 
compared with the tenant. There is: 
one other point I wish to mention. Under 
Clause 16 of this Bill, if a tenant is in 
default with his rent, or breaks the con- 
ditions of his tenancy, he may be relieved” 
by the Court, but there is no relief for 
the landlord. In fact, here again the 
Bill is absolutely unfair; it gives a. 
chance to the tenant, but no chance is 
given to the landlord. Then | cannot 
myself understand how you can possibly 
have a system of Land Courts and fixity 
of tenure which does not involve free sale.. 
You create a judicial rent, which is rather 
less than the proper rent, and, therefore, 
there is a margin of difference between 
the two rents which belongs to some- 
body, presumably the tenant. It comes 
to this: that what was the landlord’s 
property becomes the tenant’s property, 
and the result is that you produce at 
once all the evils of free sale which exist 
in Ireland. The proposals of the Bill with 
regard to this matter are thoroughly 
crude. Free sale must result, and will 


produce a whole crop of the evils which, 
I am glad to say, do not exist at present. 
Bill 
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absolutely unsound. It is based upon the 
Report of the Commission, which acted 
throughout most unfairly; it is the 
result of an agitation which was fac- 
tious from beginning to end. I ask the 
House to reject this Bill by as large 4 
majority as it did last year. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to second the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. the Member 
for Tonbridge for the rejection of this 
Bill. I desire, however, to put on one 
side, once and for all, any allusion ro 
the discredited Commission. upon which 
the hon. Member founded some of his 
remarks. I shall endeavour, however, to 
support his position by some facts and 
figures which will be of infinitely stronger 
weight. The first fact that must be 
borne in mind is the inferiority of the 
agricultural land in Wales and the bad- 
ness of the farms. This is not a matter 
of recent date. It has been reported on 
over a great number of years. The first 
authority I shall bring forward is Lord 
Carrington—I mean the first Lord Car- 
rington, who was a very clever man. 
The first Lord Carrington, in a letter 
written about 1814, said that Welsh agri- 
culture was so inferior that no tenant 
of the common sort could well afford to 
give more than half of what the same 
sort of man would give under a good 
system of husbandry. That was the case 
40 or 50 years ago. What does Mr. 
MacCulloch, in his “ Statistical History of 
the Empire,” say 30 years afterwards? 
He says— 


“There never existed a county more errone- 
ously conducted as to its agriculture than 
Carmarthenshire.” 


These are not my words, they are the 
words of Mr. MacCulloch. Mr. Boyle, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, also 
said that, as a rule, the small freeholders 
are probably the worst farmers in the 
Principality. The first thing to be 
remembered in regard to Welsh agri- 
culture is the want of education, want of 
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capital, and want of enterprise on the 
part of the agriculturists. But the most 
potent factor in the backwardness of 
Wales is the ignorance of the monoglot 
Welsh of the English language. I give 
the authority of Sir Frankland Lewis 
Sir Frankland Lewis, who is 
said, in a 
that what 
principally keeps down the people of 
Wales is that they do not know one 
word of English. That ignorance, Sir 
Frankland Lewis went on, excluded them 
from domestic service, it prevented them 
obtaining employment in English towns, 
and, if they enter the Army, it prevents 
them rising above the lowest ranks; it 
is a badge and a cause of inferiority. 


The Debate stood adjourned at 5.30 
by the rules of the House. 


WHITWICK COLLIERY DISASTER. 


Mr. T. BURT (Morpeth): I should 
like to ask the Home Secretary if he can 
give the House any further information 
relating to the disaster at the Whitwick 
Collieries, near Leicester? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riwtey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : I 
have nothing later or more satisfactory 
than what I have seen in the news 
papers. The latest telegram I received 
about 2 o'clock to-day, from the chief 
inspector, Mr. Stokes, which says— 


“Consultation of the mining engineers and 
managers of the neighbouring collieries with 
self and both assistants held this morning from 
8 till 11; and, after long discussion, they think 
there is very little hope of any of the men 
being alive. Steps are being taken to reach 
the men and ascertain without doubt their 


position. The number of men missing is 34.” 


House adjourned at 5.35. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 21st April 1898. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


PETITIONS. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CORPORA- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 
In favour ; to lie on the Table. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL. 


In favour ; to lie on the Table. 


CRYSTAL PALACE BILL. 


Tn favour ; to he on the Table. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL, 


In favour; to lie on the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


BLACKPOOL PALATINE PROMENADE 
PIER BILL. [H.L.] 
A witness ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 


SAINT MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
[H.L.] 
Committed. 


VOL. LVI. [Fourta Sertzs. | 
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POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed. 


SHERINGHAM AND BEESTON PROTEC- 
TION BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that opposition to Bill was 
withdrawn ; Orders made 10th and 31st 
March last discharged; Bill committed. 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS} 
BILL. [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that opposition to Bill was 
withdrawn ; Orders made on 24th March 
last and on Ist instant discharged ; Bill 


committed. 


HOLMES’S PATENT PILL, [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 


Commons. 


TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


BAKEWELL GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


STIRLING GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Read third time ; Amendments made}; 
Passed, and sent to Commons, 
2B 
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ANDOVERSFORD AND STRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON RAILWAY BILL. 


Returns, ete. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 


Broucht from Commons; Read first 


time, and referred to Examiners. 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 


time, and referred to Examiners. 


KNOTT END RAILWAY BILL. 
Brought from Read 


time, and referred to Examiners. 


Commons; first 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA GAS BILL. 
Brought from Commons; Read 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


first 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 
BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLES DISTRICT 
BOARD OF LUNACY (WATER) BILL 
[H.L.] 


Returned from Commons agreed to. 


REPORTS, RETURNS, ETC. 


INDIA (FAMINE). 
Further Papers regarding the famine 


and the relief operations in India during 
the years 1897-98, No. VII. (April 6.) 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 
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Returns, ete. 
TREATY SERIES (1898), No. 6, 


Accession of Hayti to the Additional 
Act and Declaration signed at Paris, 
May 4th, 1896, medifying the Inter- 
national Copyright Convention of Sep- 
tember 9th, 1886. (April 15th.) 
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Ordered to lie on the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 

Annual Series; Diplomatic end Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 
No. 2050. Turkey (Jerusalem), 
No. 2051. France 

Bayonne). 

No. 2052. Egypt (Suakin). 


(Bordeaux and 


Ordered to lie on the Table 


MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


teports on Subjects of General and 
Commercial Interest; No. 453. Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry in Mexico. 
(April 15th.) 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 
Reports cf Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
for the year 1897. (April 16th.) 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 


LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 


Fourth Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Liquor Licensing Laws, and 
minutes of evidence taken before the 
Commissioners, with appendices and 


index (Vol. V.). (April 19th.) 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894 AND 


1896. 
Return, as regards Ireland, for the 
year ended 31st December 1897. 


(April 19th.) 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 
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TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 
TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administra- 
tive procedures for controlling danger 
to man through the use as food of the 
meat and milk of tuberculous animals. 
Part I. Report. (April 20th.) 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 


Annual Series; Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 
No. 2053. Italy (Ancona) ; 
No. 2054. Netherlands 
dam) ; 


(Amster- 


No. 2055. Greece (Patros) ; 

No. 2056. Peru (Callao) ; 

No. 2057. Portugal (Beira) ; 

No. 2058. Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) ; 
No. 2059. China (Chung King) ; 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 


Miscellaneous Series: Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest : 
No. 452. (Agriculture in Germany) ; 
No. 454. Coal Industry of the 
Rhenish Westphalian Provinces 
(April 20) ; 


Ordered to lie on the Table. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND). 


Fortieth Annual Report of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Constabulary for 
Scotland, for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1897. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


I. (Judicial Rents.) Return for the 
month of November 1897. 

II. (Agricultural Department.) Return 
of prices of agricultural produce for the 
years 1881 to 1897 inclusive. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


{21 Apri 1893} 
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CHINA, No. 1 (1898). 


Correspondence respecting the affairs 
of China. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Returns of accidents and casualties as 
reported to the Board of Trade by the 
several railway companies in the United 
Kingdom during the year ended 31st 
December 1897, in pursuance of the 
Regulation of Railways Act (1871), 34 
and 35 Vic., cap. 78, together with 
reports of the inspecting officers of the 
Railway Department to the Board of 
Trade upon certain accidents which were 
inquired into. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 


Report on manuscripts in the Welsh 
language, Vol. I. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS. 
Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 
No. 2060. France (Saigon) ; 
No. 2061. Spain (Corunna) ; 
No. 2062. Sweden (Stockholm and 
Eastern Coast of Sweden) ; 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1881. 


Annual local taxation returns for the 
year 1895-96. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 
2B2 
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POLLING DISTRICTS (BOROUGH OF 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS). 


Order made by the Council of the 
Borough of Barrow-in-Furness alierins 
certain polling districts within the 
borough. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


COMMITTALS (IRELAND). 


Returns from Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace of the number of persons com- 
mitted for trial in the year 1897. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


Adjourned at Half-past Four. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 21st April 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair shortly 
after Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (ELECTRICAL 
POWER, ETC.) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


PRISTOL TRAMWAYS (EXTENSIONS). 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 


time. 


LISKEARD CORPORATION 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


(WATER) 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON; AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 


time. 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY BILL. 
(H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 


time. 


EDMONTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Queen’s Consent, and Prince of Wales’s 

Consent, as Duke of Cornwall, signified. 

Read third time and passed, with a New 


Title. 


ILKESTON CORPORATION BILL. 
Read third time, and passed. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
WAY BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


RAIL- 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 
Read third time, and passed. 


MID-KENT WATER BILL. 
Read second time, and committed. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
From Eccleshill and Dewsbury ; to lie 


GLASGOW CORPORATION (SEWAGE, upon the Table. 


ETC.) BILL. 
For additional provision; referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In faveur—From Haydock, Poynton, 


Grange, Fence, Lancaster, Aidwarke, No. 


BILI 2, Greasbro’ Swinton, Parkeate, Rother- 


From Govan, in favour; to lie upon| @™, No. 1, Manvers, No. 2, Chickenley 
the Table. Heath, Batley, Dewsbury Meor, and 


Ravensthorpe Collieries; to lie upon 


ARMY PENSIONS. the Table. 


From Maidstone, for weekly payment ; 
to lie upen tie Table. 


COMPANIES ACT (1867) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 


From Liverpool (2) in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

Against State Regulation. From 
Totterdown, Wilmslow, Falmouth, Mor- 
lev, and Inverness; to lie upon the 


Table. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 


SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour—From South Shields, Bol- 


ton, Corwen, Willington, and Aldershot ; 


to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 


SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour—From Eastbourne, Salis- 


From Govan, in favour; to lie upon| bury, Dewchurch, Bala, Cotswold, Sunni- 
the Table. side, Crook, Halifax, Barnard Castle, Fal- 


mouth, Oxford, and East Howle; to lie 


YHOO } > Ts > 
GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL| UPD the Table. 


AUTHORITIES). 


Frem London, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


HONORARY BURGESSES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
From Govan, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
From Govan, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 





SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 
From Charlton, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


UNCLAIMED MONEY DEPOSITS. 

From Royal, Parliamentary, and Police 
Burghs of Scotland, fer alteration of 
law; to lie upon the Table. 
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RETURNS, ETC. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT (SENTENCES). 
Return (presented 20th April) to be 
printed. [No. 161.] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (JUDICIAL 
RENTS). 

Copy presented of Return cf Judicial 

Rents during the month of November, 


1897 (by Command); to lie upon 
the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT). 

Copy presented of Return of Prices of 
agricultural produce for the vears 1881 
to 1897, inclusive (by Command); to lie 
upon the Table. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 
Copy presented of Report on Manu- 
scripts in the Welsh language. Vol. I. 
(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented cf fortieth annual Re- 
port of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Con- 
stabulary for Scotland, being for the year 
ended 31st December, 1897 (by Ccom- 
mand); to lie upen the Table. 


LOCAL TAXATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented of the annual Local 
Taxation Returns (Scotland) for the year 
1895-6 (by Act); to lie upon the Table 
and to be printed. [No. 162.j 


CHINA (No. 1, 1898). 

Copy presented of Correspondence 
respecting the affairs of China (by com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 











TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, annual series, Nos, y 
2060 to 2062 (by command) ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1858-9. 
Copy ordered, “of Statement of 
Revenue and Expenditure as laid before 
the House by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when opening the Budget.”— 


(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 163.] 


NATIONAL GALLERY (REPORT). 

Copy ordered, “of Report of the Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery for the year 
1897, with Appendices.”"—(Mr. Han 
bury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 164.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL, 1898. 

Copy ordered, “of Return showing for 
the standard year the total valuation in - 
each Poor Law Union of all rateable 
hereditaments, viz.: (a) acricultural land 
as defined in the Local Government Bill ; 
(b) all other rateable hereditaments ; 
(c) total rateable valuation of each, Union.” 
—(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly, to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 165.] 








} 
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PENSIONS (POLITICAL OFFICES). 
Return ordered, “of the names of all 

pensioners, under the Political Offices 

Pension Act, 1869, with the amount of 

each pension, together with the date from 

which, and the services for which, it was 
granted; and the total amount paid in 
respect of each pension to each pensioner 
up to 3lst March, 1898.”—(Sir John 
Leng.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
Reported, without Amendment; Pro- 
visional Order confirmed; to be read 


third time to-morrow. 


IPSWICH DOCK COMMISSION BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 


ABERYSTWYTH GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported, without Amendment; Re- 

port to lie upon the Table, and to be 

printed. To be read the third time. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR reported 
from the Chairmen’s Panel: That they 
had appointed Mr. Arthur O'Connor to 
act as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee for the consideration of Bills 
relating. to Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, in the place of Sir 
James Fergusson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


{21 Aprm 1895} 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
*Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) moved— 

“That the Order of 21st February for com- 
mitting the Middlesex County Council Bill ke 
read and discharged. ‘That the Bill be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee of nine Members, 
five to be nominated by the House, and four 
by the Committee of Selection; that, subject 
to the Rules, Orders, and Proceedings of this 
House, all Petitions against the said Bill be 
referred to the Committee; and such of the 
Petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, 
their counsel, agents, or witnesses, be heard 
on their Petitions against the Bill, if they 
think fit, and counsel heard in support of the 
said Bill against such Petitions; that the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; that five be the quorum.” 


Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I object. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD (Mr. T. W. Rvussetn, Tyrone, 
S.): May I appeal to the hon. Gentle 
man? The proceedings are going on, and 
delay will only create confusion. 


Motion postponed to Tuesday next. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Couiines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I move for an 
Address for Return. showing the 
number of experiments performed on 
living animals during the year 1897, 
under licences granted under the 
Act, 39 and 40 Vic., c. 77, distinguishing 
painless from painful experiments (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 239, of Session 1897). 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): Before this Motion is granted, 
Sir, although it is somewhat an unusual 
thing for any Member to oppose a 
Motion which has for its object the 
giving of information to the public 





Mr. SPEAKER: Is the hon. Member 
opposing it? 
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627 Post Office 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I do not 


intend to press the mattertoa Division, 
but I wish to make some remarks upou 
the Report as it is. Would I be within 
my rights in speaking upon the matter, 
or could I do so by the courtesy of the 
House? 


Mr. SPEAKER: If it is a debatable 
matter it ought not to have preference 
over other matters. Is it controversial? 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I am afraid, 


Sir, that what I have to say is highly 
controversial. 


NEW WRIT. 

On the Motion of Sir W. WALROND 
(Devon, Tiverton) a new Writ was ordered 
to issue for the election of a Member to 
serve in the present Parliament for the 
Western Division of Staffordshire in the 
room of My. Alfred Hamar Bass, 
deceased. 


QUESTIONS. 


LAND TAX REDEMPTIONS. 
Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, Ash- 
ford): I bee to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 


» 


Instruction No. 12, issued last year to 
the Land Tax Commissioners, has been 
in many cases ignored by the assessors 
of Land Tax, who decline to exempt even 
land which from Land 
Tax for a period of 200 years; whether 
he is aware that the Board of Inland 
Revenue also support the Local Commis- 


i 


has been free 


adinit 
claim for exemption, unless proof 


sioners in their refusal to any 
of a 
contract of redemption is actually pro- 
duced ; and whether he will secure that 
in all cases where no Land Tax has been 
charged for many years on any particu- 
lar property the Local Commissioners 
shall bo authorised to regard such fact 
as presumptive evidence that the property 


cs) 
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has at somes time been redeemed from 
the tax, even though no actual contract 
of redemption can be produced? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bracu, Bris- 
tol, W.): The responsibility for making 
the Land Tax assessments rests with the 
Land Tax Commissioners of the respec-- 
tive districts. Those Commissioners are 
bound to bring inte assessment all lands 
not exonerated by redemption contract, 
or otherwise. The intention of Instruc- 
tion No. 12 was that, before bringing 
into assessment property not charged in 
previous years to Land Tax, the assess. 
ing authorities should satisfy themselves 
that it had not been exonerated, or was 
not otherwise exempt, instead of throw- 
ing on the present owner the extremely 
difficult, and often impossible, task of 
proving that some predecessor in title 
had at some remote date effected a 
redemption of the tax. It must be 
remembered that, if a person who ought 
to have paid Land Tax has escaped 
assessment in the past, some of his fellow: 
parishioners have contributed more than 
their fair share of the Land Tax parochial 


quota. But my hon. Friend will fine 
that I shall have something to say on 
this matter in connection with the 
Budget. 


POST OFFICE ORDER COMMISSIONS. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Cant*er- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
a post office order obtainable in Paris, 
but payable in London, for 5s., costs 
less than 1d., that is 10 centimes for 
commission, whereas a post office order 
from London to Paris the same 
amount costs 6d. commission ; whether 
he will explain how it is that the French 
Government assert that they work these 
transactions at a profit, and yet the Eng- 
lish Government charge 600 per cent. 
more than the French Government ; and 
whether he will reduce the charge for 
commission on 5s. money orders to 1d. 
for each? 


for 
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Tar FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): It is the fact that a money order 
for 5s. obtained in Paris and payable in 
London costs 10 centimes, while a money 
order from London to Paris for the 
same amount costs 6d. The hon. Mem- 
ber has taken for the purpose of com- 
parison one country, and one particular 
point in the scale. Our charges are the 
same for all countries abroad, and while 
for small amounts the French charge is 
the lower, for larger amounts the British 
charge is the lower. Thus « money 
order on Paris for £10 can be procured 
in London for ls. 6d., while the same 
order purchased in Paris for London 
would cost 2s. ld. The information in 
the possession of the Postmaster General 
is that the French Government does not 
gain but leses by the low rate charged 
for money orders of small amount, and 
he is not prepared to incur the loss 
which would follow the introduction of ¢ 
charge of 1d. on money orders for 5s. 
obtained in this country. 


CHANGE REGULATIONS IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General. 
whether he is aware that a gentleman i: 
Devonshire, on presenting a postal order 
for 2s. 25d. (the 25d. being in accord- 
ance with regulations, in stamps affixed) 
at a principal post office, was only paid 
2s. 2d., on the ground that the Post 
Office does not pay odd halfpence; and 
whether he can see his way to abolish 
this regulation ! 


Mr. HANBURY: Several representa- 
tions have been received on the subject 
of the payment of odd halfpence for 
stamps affixed to postal orders. The 
holder has a simple remedy in his own 
hands, as he can either take the half- 
penny stamp off the order, or he can add 
ancther helfpenny stamp to it. Under 
these circumstances, there seems to be 
no necessity to abolish the regulation, 
and thereby create additional work and 
additional expense in keeping the 
accounts. 


{21 Apri 1898 } 
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ACCOMMODATION FOR MEMBERS. 

Mr. H. SS. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether, in view of 
the increased demand for accommodation 
in the Dining Room downstairs, he will 
consider the question of further available 
space for the convenience of Members ; 
and whether, in that connection, the 
Members’ Smoking Room downstairs, 
which is very little used, could be made: 
available? 


Tse FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Dovenas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I have on several occa- 
sions considered the question of a further 
extension of the downstairs Dining Room 
accommedation, but have not seen my 
way to increase it. I could not enter- 
tain the idea of curtailing the already 
too limited Smoking Room accommoda- 
tion for Members of this House, in order 
to provide further dining accommodation 


for strangers. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): When shall we get the rooms 
the House of Lords promised us? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
VORKS: No rooms have been promised 
us by the House of Lords. 


SEA ENCROACHMENTS ON THE EAST 
COAST. 
Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Board of: Trade 
whether he is aware of the very serious 
damage to the east coast, and particu- 
larly in Norfolk and Suffolk, which has 
been caused by the recent gales and the 
continuous encroachment of the sea; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of ordering a survey of the coast with 
a view to advising the local authorities 
as to the best means of coast defence and 
protection ? 


Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD op 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnte, Croydon) : 
My attention has been called to the 
damage caused by recent gales to the 
coast of Norfolk, and, at the request of 


the President cf 
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those interested in certain parts of that 
coast, I sent down an officer of the Board 
of Trade to inspect and confer. I am 
prepared, if desired, to do the same with 
respect to other portions of the east 
coast where the same necessity arises, 
and to give every assistance in the power 
of the Department to the constituted 
local authorities upon whom the respon- 
sibility rests, but the Board of Trade 
are not in a position to give general 
advice of the nature suggested. 


TRISH COUNTY INFIRMARIES. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he proposes to place any 
amendments to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill cn the Paper dealing with 
the county infirmaries in Ireland; and 
whether he will, in framing such amend- 
ments, endeavour to follow so far as 
possible the precedent of the Galway 
Infirmary Act? 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY 10 Tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
G. W. Batrovr, Leeds, Central): As I 
have already stated, if the Bill passes 
with reasonable speed through Com- 
mittee, I hope it may be possible for the 
Government to propos? a new clause deal- 
ing with the subject cf county infirmaz: » 
before the Committee stage is over. I 
am not, however, in a position at pre- 
sent to make any further statement in 
the matter. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Waterford, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will communicate with the 
Science and Art Department, or the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, with 
@ view to their causing to be issued to 
local authorities in Ireland a circular 
elucidating and explaining the provisions 
of the Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 
President of Board of Trade. 
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and 1891, so far as regards the provision 
of manual and technical instruction by 
such authorities; and. whether there is 
any means of having the provisions of 
the said Acts, where they appear to be 
ambiguous, interpreted by a Court of 
Law! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Science and Art Department and the 
Irish Local Government Board are always 
ready to advise local authorities with 
respect to the Technical Instruction Acts 
so far as it may be proper for them to 
do so. The Local Government. Board 
have no power to direct the action of 
local authorities with respect to the con- 
struction or application of the provisions 
ot the Acts, and the Science and Art 
Department are unwilling to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of issuing 
a general circular purporting to give an 
authoritative interpretation of the Acts. 
I am not aware of any means of having 
the provisions of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Acts interpreted by a Court of Law, 
except by the parties interested bringing 
a case before them. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. PINKERTON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for West Waterford, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is in- 
tended under the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill that a county council shall 
be set up for each of the ridings of the 
county of Tipperary, with the same secre- 
tary for both county councils? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The County 
Tipperary is administered by two Grand 
Juries, one for each riding, and for each 
of these fiscal bodies a County Council 
will be set up by the Local Government 
Bill. The same person now acts as 
secretary to the Grand Jury for each divi- 
sion of the county, and under Clause 72, 
Sub-section 7, of the Bill he would be 
come secretary to both councils at the 
passing of the Bill, though after the 
adjustment of accounts other arrange- 
ments might be made if found expedient. 
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ESTATE DUTY GRANTS FOR [RELAND. 
Mr. PINKERTON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for West Waterford 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, as the 
Estate Duty Grant is now divisible 
equally between the road authorities in 
Ireland and Poor Law Unions, and as in 
future it is intended that all urban sani- 
tary authorities shall ‘be the road authori- 
ties for their districts, it will be neces- 
sary to insert provisions in the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill as to allocat- 
ing to the urban sanitary authorities 
their proper proportions of said grant. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think it 
is probable that provision such as sug- 
gested in this Question may be found 
necessary. The matter will be carefully 
considered. 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether there is any particular reason 
why partridge shooting should commence 
20 days later in Ireland than in Eng- 
land; and. whether, if there is no good 
reason, he will take steps to allow part- 
ridge shooting in Ireland to commence 


on Ist September? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In Eng- 
land partridge shooting commences on 
the Ist and in Ireland on the 20th 
September. These dates are fixed by 
Statute, and cannot be altered except 
by legislation. 


FLOWERS BY SAMPLE POST. 
Mr. G. W. E. LODER (Brighton): T 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware of the great incon- 
venience, loss, and annoyance which hav2 
been caused by the postal authorities in 
this country suddenly, and without notice, 
refnsing to accept parcels of plants and 
flowers forwarded from abroad by sample 
post; whether euch a custom has pre- 
vailed for years, with the knowledge and 
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permission of the Post Office; and 
whether he can state why it has been put 
a stop to in this country, while such 


parcels are accepted in other countries 


of the Postal Union under similar condi- 
tions ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office have 
refused to accept parcels of plants and 
flowers forwarded from abroad by 
sample post, because, by a recent 
decision of the Postal Unicn, flowers, 
when not bond-fide samples, cannot 
eny mere than other articles be 
sent by sample post. Pending such a 
decision, flowers were allowed to be im- 
ported into this country by sample post, 
although not bond-fide trade patterns 
er samples of merchandise, and until 
recently this constituted a preference in 
favour of the foreign as against the home 
trade. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
LopER, 

Mr. HANBURY said the English 
postal authorities were not affected by 
the decision pecuniarily. The French 
were. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: But is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
these flowers were sent by English resi- 
dents abroad to their friends at home? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, but that does 
not alter the fact that the French have 
to pay. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Are ilowers 
to be treated as contraband of war? 


[No Reply.] 


IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIVY 
COUNCILLORS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
[ beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether there 
are any Roman Catholic Privy Council- 
lors in Ireland who are legally qualified 
to act as Lord Justice General and 
General Governors of Ireland during the 
absence cf the Viceroy; whether any 
Roman Catholics have ever been 
appointed as Lord Jusiices; and, if 
Roman Catholics are legally qualified, 
will he explain why they have not been 
appointed ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under the 


provisions of Section 12 of the Act lv, 
George IV., cap. 7, Roman Catholics are 
legally disqualified trom holding the 
oftice mentioned in the Question. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Do the Government 
propose to take any steps to remove the 
disqualification ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Is Act 10, 
George IV., commonly known as the 
Catholic Emancipation Act? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 


Sutton Pauper Schools 


LEGACY DUTY AND BANKRUPTCY IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : TI beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Crown claims right of priority for 
Legacy duty over creditors in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in Ireland; whethe: 
in England the Crown would rank as an 
ordinary creditor in such proceedings ; 
and whether the Government will intro- 
duce legislation to equalise the Law in 
Ireland in this respect to what it is in 
England! 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxryson, Londonderry, 
N.): With the permission of my right 
hon. Friend, I will reply to this Question. 
It has been decided that on the construc- 
tion of the Irish Bankruptcy Acts the 
Crown are entitled to the priority men- 
tioned. The difference is due to 
difference in these Acts applicable to 
England and Ireland respectively, and 
the question of assimilating the law in 
this respect in the two countries would 
properly be considered on the occasion 
of any contemplated amendment of the 
Irish bankruptcy laws. I cannot give 
any undertaking that the matter will 
be dealt with this Session. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is it the intention 
of the Government to deal with it next 
Session / 


Mr. ATKINSON: That I cannot say. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Is the right 


hon. Gentleman aware that the Chief 
Justice last week commented on this 


wretched anomaly in the law? 


Mr. ATKINSON: No, Sir. 
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and Derby Day. 
SOUTH KENSINGION MUSEUM. 
Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner cf Works whether, 
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yon the enlargement of South Kensington 


Museum, he intends that laboratories 
shall be placed under the same roof ag 
the works of art; and whether he has 
ascertained that no damage to pictures 
and silver can result from the generation 
of gases and cther noxious fumes? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER op 
WORKS: It is not intended to place 
science laboratories at South Kensing- 
ton under the same roof as works 
of art, so that I do not see how 
damage to the latter can be cecasioned 
as sugeested. As I havo already 
announced, the allocation of space in the 


new buildings is being 


by an 


now considered 
inter-departmental Committee, 
which will give careful attention to these 
matters of detail. 


SUTTON PAUPER SCHOOLS AND 
DERBY DAY. 

Sr SAMUEL MGNTAGU: I beg to 
ask the President Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, in view of the fact 
that disapproval has _ been 
expressed in the public Press and else- 
where of allowing the Sutton Pauper 
School children to solicit or receive alms 
from coing to or from the 
Epsom races, he will take steps to pre- 
vent the repetition of the practice this 
year? 


of the 


strong 


persons 


Tae PRESIDENT or tue 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuapr- 
LIN, Lancashire, Sleaford): I replied to 
a nearly similar (Question last Session. 
I do not know whether the hon. Baronet 
has ever been to the Derby by road 
himself, but what happens as regards 
the children I understand is this: ‘The 
procession is rather amusing, and these 
children for many years have been 
allowed to enjoy the fun like other 
people by seeing it from a field belonzing 
to tho schools which adjoins tne road. 
Soliciting money, as I stated before, is 
strictly prohibited, and I see no reason 
for my interference, or for depriving 
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these children of what seems to me a 
very harmless amusement, because some 
good-natured people on the road, I believe, 
throw them money occasionally, espe- 
cially as this money is spent in providing 
an outing to the Crystal Palace or the 
seaside, or some other recreation. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I bee to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board when he pro- 
poses to bring in the Bill to amend the 
Food and Drugs Act? 


Taz PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: When I see 
any prospect of making progress with 
the Measure. 


FOREIGN MILK TRADE. 

Masor IF. C. RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
bee to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether his attention has 
been called to the Resolution passed by 
the Central Chamber on 5th April with 
reference to the inportation of chemi- 
ccally-treated French milk; and whether 
he proposes to take any steps to exclude 
it! 

Taz PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: My attention 
has been called to the Resolution referred 
to. The Local Government Board have 
no power to prohibit the importation 
into this country cf milk, or any other 
article of food or drink, and I have not 
at present the information which would 
justify me in taking such action, if it is 
in my power. I shall be very glad, how- 
ever, to receive any information on the 
subject with which the hon. Member can 
supply me, and to consider it. 


GOSPORT VINEGAR POISONING CASE. 

Mayor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether his attention has been called to 
the poisoning of certain soldiers by 
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vinegar said to have been adulterated 
with arsenic at Gosport ; and whether he 
can say if the article was of foreign 
manufacture ; and, if not, if he will give 
the name of the contractor? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tuE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Power 
WinuiaMs, Birmingham, 8.): The inquiry 
to which I referred in my reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend’s Question of the 
Sth March has taken place, but it has 
shown that a further investigation is 
desirable, and I do not think it advisable 
at the present moment to make any 
detailed statement respecting it. 


KILDORRERY AMATEUR ACTORS AND 

THE POLICE. 
Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to an im- 
pending prosecution, at the instance of 
the police, of some amateur actors, who, 
having taken part in a dramatic perform- 
ance held in Kildorrery, county Cork, in 
commemoration of the Centenary of ’98, 
and being desirous of securing some photo- 
graphic groups of scenes in the perform- 
ance, were interrupted by some members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who 
seized the swords with which some of the 
players were provided, and intimated 
that those owning them would be prose- 
cuted for possessing arms without a 
licence, and that explanations would be 
required from those of the party wearing 
military uniforms ; and if he will inquire 
into these proceedings on the part of the 
police, with a view to their discontinu- 
ance! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are substantially as stated. The party 
of amateur actors, some of them wearing 
military uniform and two carrying 
swords, for which they had no arms 
licence, were found on licensed premises 
on Sunday, the 17th inst., and the police 
were bound, therefore, to satisfy them- 
selves that no breach of the Licensing 
Acts was committed or intended. The 
swords, which were properly seized by the 
police, will be returned, and no prosecu- 
tions are contemplated as suggested in 
the Question. 
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Poona 


CORK COUNTY COUNCILS. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland in the case of Cork county to 
divide the same into two ridings, and 
establish a county council for each; if 
one secretary only will be appointed for 
both county councils; and will the place 
of meeting be fixed by each council?! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Clause 44, 
Sub-section 1, of the Local Government 
Bill enables the Local Government Board, 
within six months after its passing, to 
divide the county of Cork into two 
ridings, and it is the intention of the 
Board, unless they find that there is a 
preponderance of local opinion against 
the division, to carry this provision into 
effect. In such case, the Secretary of 
the Grand Jury would, under Clause 72, 
Sub-section 7, become secretary of both 
councils at the passing of the Bill, though 
after the adjustment of accounts other 
arrangements might be made if found 
expedient. By Clause 66, the question 
of the place of meeting of the county 
councils, in the event of division, could 
presumably be determined by the Local 
Government Board. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM: How does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to ascer- 
tain the view of the county of Cork on 
this matter?! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am not 
prepared to state in what way, but the 
views of representative bodies will be 
obtained. 


Captarin DONELAN (Cork, E.): Will 
the two Ridings be on the existing divi- 
sions, or is it proposed to divide the 
county into two equal parts? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
think that the existing divisions will be 
taken. 


POONA PLAGUE COMMITTEE. 

Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the farewell demon- 
strations accorded at Poona to Colonel 
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Creagh, the President of the Plague Com. 
mittee, and his colleagues, to express the 
gratitude of the people for the tact ang 
skill with which he has carried out the 
plague operations, thereby winning the 
esteem and confidence of the whole com- 
munity; and whether, looking to the 
good feeling and harmony now estab- 
lished in Poona as the result of Colone} 
Creagh’s sympathetic administration, he 
will consider whether the time has come 
when the release of Sirdar B. R. Naty 
and his brother might be sanctioned? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE for 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamittron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I am aware that public 
demonstrations have taken place at 
Poona to express the gratitude of the 
native community for the skill and sue- 
cess with which Colonel Creagh and his 
colleague have suppressed the plague in 
that town and its vicinity, and I read witk 
special interest one of the statements 
made by the head of the inunicipality to 
this effect— 


‘Of the soldiers and the valuable services 
rendered by them to the city and their kind 
behaviour towards the poor natives, whose 
houses they helped in searching and whitewash- 
ing, I cannot speak too eulogistically.” 


The language, as well as the general feel- 
ing of the community, is a marked con- 
trast to the conditions existing a few 
months back in the same town, and 
previous to the arrest of the Sirdars 
Natu. As I have before said, the deten- 
tion of the Natus will continue until the 
Government of Bombay are satisfied 
that the public tranquillity will not be 
endangered by their release. 


POONA PUNITIVE POLICE. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India (1) whether he has received confir- 
mation of the news telegraphed from 
Bombay to the effect that Damodhar 
Chapekar, convicted of the murder of 
Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst, has 
been executed ; and (2) whether there is 
evidence of any general conspiracy 
having existed leading to those murders ; 
and, if not, whether he will now direct 
the withdrawal of the punitive police 
costing the city of Poona Rs.230,400! 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have not received any official 
confirmation of the news referred to in 
the first branch of the Question, nor have 
I been officially informed as to the evi- 
dence adduced at the trial. But the 
Question at issue related to Chapekar 
alone, and I do not consider that the 
absence of evidence of a general con- 
spiracy in any way disproves the neces- 
sity for maintaining a special force of 
police. 

Si W. WEDDERBURN: But were 
not the punitive police sent to Poona 
because the persons who committed the 
murder had not been discovered ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No, Sir; there were various 
reasons for placing the police force there. 


CARRICKMACROSS LAND COURT. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the Chief Land Commis 
sioners sat at Carrickmacross in 1888 to 
hear Land Court appeals on the Shirley 
and other estates in the barony of Far- 
ney, and that Monaghan is the most 
inconvenient and expensive town in the 
county for tenants from the Shirley 
estates to attend; and whether he will 
represent to the Chief Land Commis- 
sioners the advisability of holding their 
court at Carrickmacross to hear appeals 
now pending on the Shirley and other 
estates, and thereby save these tenants 
heavy railway expenses of themselves and 
witnesses going to Monaghan? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the list of cases for hearing 
from the district referred to has not ye: 
been prepared. The question of fixing 
the place at which the cases will be 
heard is one for the Land Commissioners 
to determine, and I have no doubt that 
in coming to a decision they will have 
revard to the convenience of all the 
parties interested. 


BRACKINRIDGE’S ESTATE, COUNTY 
TYRONE. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
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the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that an estate or property 
near Clogher, in county Tyrone, belong: 
ing to Mr. Upton P. Brackinridge, is 
about to be sold through the Land Com- 
mission to the tenants; is he aware 
that the agent of Mr. Brackinridge, in 
1890, evicted a tenant named Edward 
Hynes for two years’ rent of a farm in 
the townland of Ballyscally, on the pro- 
perty now about to be sold, although 
Hynes offered one year’s rent ; and that 
the farm was given to a person named 
Todd, who took up Hynes’s improve- 
ments withcut giving any compensation ; 
and will the Land Commission consider 
favourably Hynes’s application for rein- 
statement? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No agree- 
ment between Mr. Brackinridge and his 
tenants, for the sale to them of their 
holdings under the Land Purchase Acts, 
have as yet been lodged in the Land 
Commission, and no application was 
received from Edward Hynes under the 
47th Soction of the Land Act of 1896. 


TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC. 
Mr. J. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.)- 
I beg to ask the Secretary for the 


Colonies whether a communication has’ 


been received from the Transvaal 
Government denying the existence of 
Her Majesty’s suzerainty over that 
Republic; and, if so, when that com- 
munication will be laid before Parlia- 
ment? 


Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): At the same time 
I will ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonie: whether he has received a 
dispatch from President Kruger declin- 
ing to recognise the Queen’s suzerainty 
over the Transvaal; and, if so, whether 
he can inform the House as to the 
tenor of the reply of Her Majesty's 
Government. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAamBer.arn, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer is in the 
negative. No such communication has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 














643 Proposed Gresham 
BOMBAY PLAGUE EXPENDITURE. 
Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 

bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 

cf State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the correspondence 
which has recently passed between the 

Government of India and the Bombay 

4sovernment with reference to the 

expenditure incurred in combating tne 
plague; and whether, locking to the 
importance to the whcle of India 
of localising the plague, he will direct 
the Government of India to pay a sub- 
stantial portion cf the sums which in the 
meantime have been disbursed on this 
‘account by the municipalities? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am aware that there has been 
correspondence between the Bombay 
Municipality, the Bombay Government, 
and the Government of India regarding 
the allocation of plague expenditure in 
Bombay city. I await a Report on the 
subject from the Government of India 
before coming to a decision as to the 
apportionment of the expenditure, but I 
am able to say that the Supreme Govern- 
ment fully recognise the national 
importance of the plague campaign con- 
ducted in Western India. 


ARMY RESERVISTS AS POSTMEN. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he will place upon 
the Table of the House a copy of the 
Postmaster General’s regulations on th> 
subject of the employment of Army 
Reservists as postmen? 


Mr. HANBURY: There is no objec- 
tion to place on the Table of the 
House a copy of the regulations on the 
subject of the employment of Army 
Reservists as postmen, if the hon. Mem- 
ber will move for it. 


NONCONFORMIST PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee cf Council on 
Education, whether there was submitted 
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to the Departmental Committee on the 
Pupil Teacher System, by the Rey. J. 
Scott Lidgett, a Return of cases of refusal 
to admit Wesleyan Methodists, or other 
Nonconformists, to Church of England 
schools and training colleges as pupil 
teachers or as students; and. whether he 
will Jay the same upon the Table of the 
House? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tur COM- 
MITTEE cr COUNCIL ox EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
No, Sir; as far as I can ascertain no 
such Return was submitted to the Com- 
mittee. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 
Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, N., 


Chorley) : I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education what changes it is pro- 


posed to make in the scheme of instruc- 
tion of the Royal College of Art? 


Sm J. GORST: No changes in the 
scheme of instruction of the Royal Col- 
lege of Art have yet been proposed. 


PROPOSED GRESHAM UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education if 
he will cause to be placed in the Vote 
Office copies of the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the draft 
charter for the proposed Gresham Uni- 
versity of London (C. 7.259), referred to 
in the London University Commission 
Bill, the recommendations contained in 
which report, with respect to the recon- 
stitution of the University of London, the 
Commissioners are authorised by the Bill 
to carry out, so that such Report may be 
accessible to Members, and that Mem- 
bers may be able to see what the Bill 
proposes, and Low far existing educa- 
tional institutions, professional and 
otherwise, may be affected thereby? 

Srr J. GORST: Yes, Sir. As many 
copies of the Report as can be procured 
will be placed in the Vote Office for 
reference. 
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SIERRA LEONE HUT TAX. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies by what authority the hut tax was 
first imposed upon the natives in Sierra 
Leone; did the Colonial Office sanction 
the imposition of the tax; by what class 
of persons has the tax been collected ; 
and whether, in view of the bloodshed 
that has been caused in the efforts to 
enforce this tax, it will be given up? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES: The hut tax was imposed 
by an Ordinance passed in September of 
1897, and allowed by the Colonial Office 
on the recommendation of the Governor. 
It was decided to apply it in the first 
instance to three districts only as an 
experiment. The tax has been collected 
by District Commissioners, and its nature 
and object were first fully explained to 
the chiefs. As soon as the rebellion has 
been quelled, a further inquiry will be 
made, and the whole subject will be care- 
fully reconsidered in the light of the 
experience since gained. 


Mr. DAVITT: May I ask whether the 
rebellion was in consequence of the en- 
forcement of the tax? 


Tat SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: Yes; I think it can be 
taken for granted that the opposition of 
the chiefs to the enforcement of the tax 
caused the rebellion, but I may add I 
do not think it in any way justifies the 
rebellion any more than resistance to any 
other tax would justify it. 


MEAT AND FORAGE FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether arrangements 
are being made, and whether it is 
intended by the Government, to enable 
the producers of native meat and forage 
to tender upon more equable terms for 
the supplies to the troops and horses 
stationed in Great Britain and Ireland? 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: I have 
nothing to add to the reply which I 
gave to the hon. Member on the 25th 
March last. 
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Caprain DONELAN: Is it not the 
fact that the only difference between the 
price of home-grown and foreign meat 
consists in the cost of slaughtering the 
cattle? 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, 
sir. There is a difference over and 
above the cost of slaughter. 


WATER ANALYSIS AND THE MAID- 
STONE EPIDEMIC. 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, in view of the fact that 
the chemical officers of the Inland 
Revenue are appointed referees in dis- 
puted cases of adulteration under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, and that 
water is specially excluded from the 
operation of that Act under Clause 3, will 
he state whether it is in any way the 
duty of the chemical officers to under- 
take the analysis of water for sanitary 
purposes and act as referees in disputed 
cases, and under what authority the 
chemical officers of the Inland Revenue 
recently analysed the water taken from 
a well at Maidstone known as Prosser’s 
Well, and in their report expressed the 
opinion that the water was not liable to 
contamination; whether, as a conses 
quence of such report, the application to 
the Court to close the well was refused ; 
is he aware that this well is in close 
proximity to houses in which no less than 
14 cases of enteric fever occurred during 
the recent epidemic; and. whether, see- 
ing that the report was not signed by 
the chief of the laboratory, the action 
of these chemical officers was sanctioned 
by the responsible authority? 


Mr. HANBURY: Under Section 70 
of the Public Health Act, 38 and. 39 
Vic., cap. 55, the magistrates are em- 
powered, if they see fit, to cause water 
of which complaint is made to be 
analysed at the cost of the local autho- 
rity. In cases of difficulty the magis- 
trates occasionally ask for the assis- 
tance of the Government Laboratory, 
and it has been the practice for 
many years, when such assistance 
is asked for by the court, to under- 
take an analysis of the water. In the 
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present instance. the justices at Maid- 
stone requested the assistance of the 
Government Laboratory, and it was given, 
in accordance with the usual practice. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, I understand that evidence as 
to the possibility of danger arising from 
the local surroundings of the well. was 
given before the court by the. medical 
officer of health, and that the magistrates, 
on consideration of all the evidence 
before them, decided to refuse the appli- 
cation. The action of the Laboratory 
officers was not specially sanctioned by 
the Board of Inland Revenue in this 
particular instance. But those officers 
undertook the analysis at the request of 
the magistrates, in accordance with a 
practice which has for years existed with 
the approval of the Board. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) : 
Did not the report of the officers go far 
beyond their powers? 


Mr. HANBURY: I think, perhaps, it 
did go beyond their authority. 


SICK LEAVE IN THE CENTRAL 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that a 
clerk named Minors, employed in the 
Central Telegraph Office, having been 
absent several times on sick leave, and 
his illness having been certified in 
accordance with the regulations, by a 
duly qualified medical man, he has now 
been informed that in future no pay 
will be allowed him, when absent, on the 
certificates of private medical men; and 
whether this decision is in contravention 
of the sick-leave regulations of the Post 
Office which are published to the staff? 


Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Minors was 
absent on plea of illness on 12 occasions 
in the past two years, six of the 
absences being for one day only, without 
medical certificate, and on five of the 
remaining occasions a private medical 
certificate only was furnished. The 
medical officer-in-chief examined Mr. 
Minors, and reported that he saw no 
reason why Mr. Minors should not give 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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regular and useful service in future, 
The numerous sick absences for short 
periods were regarded by the medical 
officer as unsatisfactory, and Mr. Minors 
was accordingly warned that no pay 
could be allowed in future for sick 
absences uncovered by certificate of the 
medical officer to the Department. The 
decision in this case in no way contra 
venes the regulations of the Department, 


POST OFFICE: CASE OF MR. MARTIN, 


Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he 
is aware that a clerk named Martin, 
stationed at the Central Telegraph Office, 
London, visited the official Medical Officer 
on 31st March suffering from bad eyes, and 
the Medical Officer returned him as fit for 
duty in spite of strong protests, but the 
next day the hospital authorities certified 
that Martin was unable to follow his 
occupation for a fortnight ; and. whether 
the Postmaster General will personally 
investigate the circumstances of the case! 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has inquired into the circum- 
stances of this case. It appears that 
early on the 3lst ultimo Martin consulted 
the official Medical Officer in regard 
to one of his eyes from which he was suf- 
fering. The Medical Officer treated him ; 
but early in the afternoon Martin 
returned, and complained that his eye was 
worse. It is not the fact that the official 
Medical Officer returned him as fit for 
duty. But it is the fact that Martin, in 
a very discourteous manner, asked the 
Medical Officer whether he intended to 
send him back to the gallery ; and that 
the Medical Officer thereupon told him 
that, if he was dissatisfied, he had better 
see the Medical Officer in Chief. As the 
Medical Officer in Chief was out, after 
waiting some little time Martin went ‘to 
the Deputy Controller of the Telegraph 
Gallery, by whom he was at once 
released from duty. The next day the 
hospital authorities certified that he was 
unable to follow his occupation, but no 
period was named, and he resumed duty 
on the 6th April. Martin saw the Medi- 
cal Officer in Chief on the 4th instant, 
and offered to apologise for his discourtesy 
to the official Medical Officer. 
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DISEASE IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he has received 
a Memorial, signed by 79 registered medi- 
cal women practising in the United 
Kingdom and in India, protesting against 
the measures recently enacted for deal- 
ing with the venereal diseases in the 
Indian army; and whether he will lay 
this Memorial upon the Table of the 
House, in continuation of the Parliamen- 
tary Paper, East India Accounts and 
Papers, Memorials, and Representations, 
C 8495, 415, and C. 4802 of last Session ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have received the Memorial 
referred to by the hon. Member, and it 
will shortly be presented to Parliament. 


ARMY AND NAVY CONTRACTS AND 
THE WAR. 

GexeraL F. S. RUSSELL (Chelten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office whether, in view 
of the hostilities now threatened between 
Spain and the United States, and the 
consequent rise which will probably take 
place in the price of refrigerated meat and 
imported oats, the Government can see 
their way to specify home-grown produce 
for all Army and Navy contracts? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: in reply 
to my hon. and gallant Friend, I have to 
say that if the price of imported meat 
rises to such a point that it becomes 
cheaper for a contractor to supply home- 
grown than imported, there is nothing 
in the existing conditions of contract 
to prevent him from doing so. 


Captain DONELAN: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say what is the present dif- 
ference in the prices of home-grown and 
fcreign meat? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, Sir; 
the prices, as the hon. and gallant 
Member should know, vary from time to 
time. 
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BLACKROCK POLICE STATION. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for the St. Patrick’s Division of 
Dublin, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that in Blackrock, 
county Dublin, police station there is only 
one cell in which prisoners of both sexes 
are confined; whether this want of 
accommodation is general in the metro- 
politan district; and whether’ the 
Government intend to reform the exist- 
ing system, and institute and carry out 
regulations and accommodationa similar 
to those in force in ‘English towns, in- 
cluding classification of the prisoners? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There are 
two cells at the Blackrock police ‘station, 
and the sexes are separately confined. 
The cell accommodation at many of the 
Dublin police stations is no doubt insuf- 
ficient to meet modern requirements, and 
the question of reforming the existing 
system has engaged the attention of the 
Government for some time past. Plans 
have been prepared for a new Central 
Bridewell, which will accommodate all 
persons arrested in the Dublin police 
district, under the most approved con- 
ditions as to classification, etc., and nego 
tiations for a site are in progress. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s Divi- 
sion of Dublin, I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland whether an arrange 
ment can be adopted respecting the poor 
children brought before the police magis- 
trates to be committed to industrial 
schools; and, whether those cases could 
be heard on a particular day each month 
apart from all ordinary police and 


criminal cases? 


Mr. ATKINSON: No arrangement. of 
the nature indicated in the Question has 
been adopted in England, and I do not 
see how it could be made in Ireland with- 
out, in many cases, inflicting a hardship 
on the child, who might have to be de- 
tained in a prison, police-cell, or work- 
house for a considerable time, namely, 
between the day of his apprehension and 
the day appointed for the consideration 
of the case. 


2C 2 
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KILKENNY AND CASTLECOMER MAIL 
ROAD. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the cost of maintaining in 
proper order the mail road between 
Kilkenny and Castlecomer, amounting to 
nearly £500, which was heretofore borne 
by the county at large, has been lately 
entirely charged on the barony area; (2) 
by what authority, and for what reason, 
was this done; and (3) is it a legal 
charge? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the road between Kilkenny 
and Castlecomer ceased to be a mail road 
some years ago, and that consequently 
the provisions of Section 52 of the Grand 
Jury Act, 1836, under which the cost 
of maintaining the road as a mail road 
was borne in equal proportions by the 
County and barony, are no longer ap- 
plicable. The answer to the third para- 
graph is in the affirmative. 


Extradition in 


HACKETSTOWN POSTAL DISTRICT. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the memorial 
from the people of Hacketstown postal 
district, which reached the Dublin Office 
on March 14th, has been considered ; 
and whether the Postmaster General has 
arrived at any decision! 


Mr. HANBURY: The memorial re- 
ferred to has been considered, and instruc- 
tions have been given under whizi the 
postman from Hacketstown will wait at 
Knockanana, after completing his 
delivery, until 11.20 am., instead of 
returning, as at present, at 8.55 a.m. An 
interval for replies will thus be afforded, 
as desired by the memorialists. An 
extension of three days a week of the free 
delivery to unserved places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Knockanana will at the 
same time be afforded. 


EXTRADITION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colcnies whether the Boer Govern- 
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ment have, by Act of the Volksraad, 
arranged for the practical extradition of 
criminals between the Portuguese autho 
rities in South Africa and the Transvaal, 
thus infringing Article 4 of the Conver. 
tion of 1884, which requires the consent 
of the Suzerain Power? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE for 
tHE COLONIES: The Volksraad of the 
South African Republic has passed a 
Resolution authorising the extradition of 
criminals to foreign countries with which 
the Republic has no Extradition Treaty, 
This does not constitute any infringe- 
ment of Article 4 of the London Conven- 
tion, which requires the consent of the 
Suzerain Power to the making of Treaties 
by the Republic with foreign Powers, 
and Her Majesty’s Government have no 
objection to the arrangement. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Does 
not the Resolution of the Volksraad 
cover the extradition of criminals by 
foreign Powers to the Transvaal? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I know nothing about 
the arrangements of foreign Powers. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
is the point. I wish to know whether 
the arrangement between the Volksraad 
and the Portuguese authorities does not 
practically constitute a Treaty! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I cannot go beyond the 
answer I have given. No Treaty has been 
entered into. This is merely an Act of 
the Volksraad’s with which we have no 
right to interfere. 


Captain G. R. BETHELL (York, E.R. 
Holderness): Ought not the right hon. 
Gentleman to have used the expression 
“the consent of the Queen” instead of 

the consent of the Suzerain Power”! 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: No, Sir; I think the 


terms of the answer are more correct. 


Captain BETHELL: As a matter of 
fact, does not Article 4 of the London 
Convention speak of the “consent of the 
Queen” and not of the Suzerain Power! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: If the hon. and gallant 
Member wishes further information, will 
he put a Question upon the Paper? 
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VIVISECTION. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is prepared to 
grant a licence for the practice of experi- 
ments on the bodies of living animals to 
the new Institute of Preventive Medicine 
on the Thames Embankment at Chelsea ; 
whether he is aware that a large building, 
called the animal house, is in course 
of construction at this Institute, where 
ihe victims of vivisection experiments are 
to be kept while awaiting operation and 
in various stages of their sufferings, and 
that a crematorium is also in course of 
construction for the burning of the 
bodies of animals when destroyed by the 
vivisector’s experiments; whether he is 
aware that the Chelsea Guardians have 
passed a resolution deprecating the 
granting of this licence, and that a num- 
ber of the occupants of the flats on the 
Embankment have protested against the 
establishment of this Institute in the 
locality, and have given notice to their 
landlords that they will leave their flats 
the moment it is established; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
a petition, with 183,607 signatures, was 
presented to the right hon. Gentleman 
deprecating, on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Chelsea, the practice of vivisection in 
their midst, he will withhold his assent 
to the licensed practice of vivisection in 


Chelsea? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivtzy, Lancashire, Blackpool): I have 
already stated in this House that, after 
full consideration of every aspect of 
the Question and of the representations 
to which the hon. Member refers, I have 
not thought it possible to refuse the 
transfer of the registration of the. Insti- 
tute from their present buildings to the 
new premises in Grosvenor Road. I 
have satisfied myself that the arrange 
ments at the new premises are perfectly 
suitable for the purpose for which they 
are registered. Of course, no painful 
experiments can be made there until the 
person wishing to perform them has been 
properly licensed by me to do so. 
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BROTHERS NATU. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether, 
having regard to the fact that the 
brothers Natu have been kept in cloge 
imprisonment without charge and 
without being brought to trial from the 
27th November last, now that all grounds 
for the apprehension that they would 
impede the execution of the plague regu- 
lations have ceased, the Government of 
India will take steps for the immediate 
trial of these men or will promptly direct 
their release? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I have already stated, and have 
to-day repeated in reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Banffshire, that 
the detention of the Sirdars Natu will 
continue until the Government of Bom- 
bay is satisfied that the public tran- 
quillity and order will not be endan- 
gered by their release. I have no inten- 
tion of interfering with the discretion of 
that Government; but I will add that 
Iam not aware of the reasons which the 
hon. Member has for stating that the 
apprehension referred to in his Question 
has ceased to exist. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I shall be 
pleased to give the hon. Gentleman the 
information. Does the noble Lord 
remember that on the 18th February 
last he stated that the reasons for the 
detention of these brothers were in the 
main a fear that their release might 
lead to difficulty in carrying out the 
disease regulations in Poona? Is that 
true or not? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: Even if it be so, I do not think 
the assertion the hon. Member makes in 
his Question is justified by it. 


CALF LYMPH. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he will 
state the nature and terms of the arrange- 
ment which he has made with the Medi- 
cal Institute of Preventive Medicine in 
connection with the preparation or 
supply of calf lymph? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No arrange- 
ment has been made, or is proposed to 
be made, with the British Institute of 
Preventive Medicine for the preparation 
or supply by them of calf lymph. The 
arrangement referred to is for the hire 
by the Local Government Board of 
certain rooms of the Institute for the 
use of officers of the Department in con- 
nection with the preparation or supply 
of lymph by the Local Government 
Board. 


Coal as 


TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
IN LONDON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that juvenile 
prisoners under remand in London are 
still being sent to the workhouses; and 
whether he will press the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board to provide suitable 
accommodation for this class without 
further delay? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Remand chil- 
dren, I am aware, are, under the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, still sent to workhouses 
in the Metropolis. The managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District have 
decided that there should be three homes 
for such cases, one in the south and two 
on the north side of the Metropolis. 
Every endeavour is being made to give 
effect to this decision, but they have not 
succeeded as yet in obtaining suitable 
premises for the purpose, as to which 
there has been some difficulty. 


WHITWICK COLLIERY DISASTER. 


Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the gob 
fire which has caused the lamentable loss 
of life in Whitwick Colliery has been 
known to have been in existence in a 
dangerous condition and place for over 20 
years; and whether there is any provi- 
sion in force for the protection of the 
lives of miners in similar circumstances? 
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Tus SECRETARY or STATE fog 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: Gob fires 
have existed in this mine for many years, 
probably 20, but they have always been 
carefully watched and kept under con- 
trol. It is impossible at present to say 
whether the cause of the present disaster 
is a new fire due to spontaneous com 
bustion or the bursting out of an old fire, 
hitherto kept under control. There are 
no special provisions in the Mines Act 
on the subject of these fires, but the 
general provisions are sufficient to enable 
the inspector to enforce proper precau- 
tions in all cases where danger can be 
foreseen. 


COAL AS CONTRABAND OF WAR. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Secre 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the probable supply of coal by British 
colonies to the belligerents in the im- 
pending conflict between Spain and the 
United States is engaging the attention 
of Her Majesty's Government; and 
whether, in view of the fact that coal 
is an indispensable portion of the fight 
ing equipment of modern ironclads, and 
for naval operations generally, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
advisability of notifying at once to 
British colonies and merchants that coal 
must be considered as a contraband cf 
war during the continuance of hostilities 
between the Powers referred to? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My right hon. Friend has asked me 
to reply to this. We cannot lay down 
the principle that coal is contraband of 
war in the unqualified manner suggested 
by the hon. Member. It, no doubt, very 
frequently is contraband, but not of 
necessity, or under all circumstances. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Was coal 
declared to be contraband of war by the 
Britannic Government during the 
Crimean War? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must give notice of that 
Question. 
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Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that coal is 
sometimes of far greater importance than 
ammunition in time of war? 


[No Reply.] 


DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been directed to the statement of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin in reference 
to the situation in the distressed dis- 
tricts in the west of Ireland; and 
whether the Government propose to take 
any effective measures to deal with the 
terrible state of things? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have read 
the statement of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin with reference to the west of 
Ireland, but I must say it is a highly- 
coloured representation of the actual 
facts. Relief works, subsidised by the 
Government, have been opened by the 
boards of guardians of every union in 
the counties of Mayo and Galway, in 
which exceptional distress is believed to 
exist, and about 4,300 heads of families, 
representing over 20,000 people, have 
been authorised to be employed, and the 
Local Government Board cannot find 
that the guardians have refused relief 
to any persons who really required it. 
Many vague complaints have been made 
as to the alleged insufficiency of the 
Government relief measures on this, as 
on previous occasions, when distress 
existed. The Local Government Board 
will be at all times prepared immediately 
to inquire into any definite case that 
may be brought to their notice. 


Mr. DILLON: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman does not contem- 
plate any further measures for dealing 
with the situation? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No special 
measures. 


Mr. DILLON: In view of the unsatis- 
factory character of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s answer, I beg to give notice that 
I shall take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the question under the attention 
of the House. 
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RABIES RETURN. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, in compiling the 
Returns which have formed the basis of 
the official statements made as to the 
number of cases of rabies in 1896, 1897, 
and in the present year, the same 
methods for identifying the disease in 
the dogs supposed to have been affected 
have ‘been used throughout ; whether he 
can state the nature of the changes, if 
any, which have taken place in the 
official methods of identifying rabies ; 
and. whether he computes that these 
changes modify to any considerable 
degree the inference drawn from the 
great reduction in the number of cases 
officially reported of dogs suffering from 
rabies ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): The Official Returns 
of rabies are based, in each of the years 
named, upon the results of investigations 
made by the local veterinary inspectors, 
end I have no reason to believe that any 
change in the methods adopted by those 
officers has taken place. Since the com- 
mencement of our operations against the 
disease, suspected or doubtful cases have, 
in addition, been closely investigated by 
our own veterinary officers, it being essen- 
tial for the success of our operations that 
every case of the disease should be 
brought under our cognisance. Nochange 
has been made which would render the 
Returns now received. more favourable 
than the facts would warrant ; indeed, if 
anything, the reverse is the case. 


VACCINATION OFFICERS. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether in the case 
of the relieving officers who are also 
vaccination officers he intends that they 
should act in vaccination cases without 
the authority of the Poor Law Guardians, 
or even against their authority ; and, if 
so, whether legislation will be necessary 
to provide this new power, and, if not, 
under what Act the power is given? 











Toa PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I contemplate 
that relieving officers who are vaccination 
officers should be in the same position in 
this matter as any other vaccination 
officer, and that vaccination officers 
should undertake prosecutions indepen- 
dently of any directions from the guar- 
dians themselves. No new legislation 
will be required. The vaccination officer 
will exercise these powers under the Vac- 
cination Acts of 1867 and 1871, and 
under regulations issued by the Local 
Government Board under the provisions 
of the Act of 1874. 


DECLARATION OF PARIS. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD (York) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General what is 
the legal position of this country with 
regard to the Declaration of Paris in the 
event of war; whether this country is 
legally bound by that Declaration if at 
war with one of the signatory Powers ; 
whether this country is legally bound by 
it in the event of war between this 
country and a Power not a signatory to 
the Declaration of Paris; and. whether 
the Declaration of Paris ever received the 
assent of the Crown; and if so, when? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The Questions 
of the noble lord do not admit of answer 
without qualification. As things at pre 
sent stand this country is, in my opinion, 
bound by the Declaration of Paris. 
What her rights would be in the event 
of her being at war with a Power which 
declined to act on the principles laid 
down in that Declaration is a Question 
which cannot be determined beforehand. 
The proposal to sign the Declaration was 
approved by Her Majesty on April 8, 
1856, and after its conclusion was pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Was the assent of the Crown conveyed 
in an official manner? 


[No Reply.] 
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WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND SPAIN. 
POSITION OF NEUTRALS. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy): I 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General (1) 
whether, in the event of war between the 
United States and Spain, British goods 
carried in the ships of either belligerent 
nation and British ships carrying goods 
belonging to citizens of either belligerent 
nation will be free from interference 
unless contraband; and, (2) whether 
privateers will be allowed to effect 
captures / 


Sir R. WEBSTER: No positive answer 
can be given to the Question of the hon. 
Member, but in the face of the Treaties 
to which the United States and Spain 
are parties, and to the declarations of 
the representatives of the United States 
and the action of Spain, I cannot con- 
template that there will be any inter- 
ference with goods other than contra- 
band of war. I do not understand the 
second Question, but the action of 
privateers, should privateering be sanc- 
tioned, will depend upon the view taken 
by the belligerent nations as to their 
right of interference with neutral com- 
merce. 


Sir R. T. REID (Dumfries Burghs): 
Will the Government invite the United 
States and also Spain, as the United 
States were invited in 1861, to state what 
their intentions are upon this question, 
for the information of British merchants 
and shipowners? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I shall have something to say as 
to that in answer to a later question. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN (Shropshire, 
Wellington): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General. if he is able to state whether 
any understanding has been come to, or 
is in contemplation, for the protection 
from detention or delay of goods owned 
by neutrals on board neutral ships in 
the event of war breaking out between 
Spain and the United States? 


Sm R. WEBSTER: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that no under- 
standing is possible until further infor- 
mation has been received as to the views 
the belligerent countries may take as to 
their rights. 
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Sir A. B. FORWOOD (Lancashire, S.W., 
Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) 
whether the United States and Spanish 
Government recognise the principle that 
the neutral flag covers enemies’ goods, and 
whether the Treaties of 1795 and 1819 
between the United States and Spain 
afirming this principle as between them- 
selves are still in force ; alsoif any Treaty 
exists between the United States and 
this country in any way affecting these 
Treaties; (2) whether the Government 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
copies of all Treaties bearing upon the 
position of British ships in the case of 
war between Spain and the United 
States; (3) whether a steamer carrying 
Spanish or United States official dis- 
patches after war is declared is liable to 
seizure by cruisers of either Power; and 
(4) whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will interfere in the case of the seizure of 
British vessels not carrying contraband 
of war, bond fide bound from or to 
American or Spanish ports not under 
blockade, to or from British, Colonial, or 
neutral ports, or whether British ship- 
owners and traders will be left to protect 
their interests in the Prize Courts of 
Spain or the United States, as the case 
may be? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: Although neither the United 
States nor Spain has adhered to the 
Declaration of Paris, the Treaties and 
declarations of policy which those 
countries have made show that they sup- 
port generally the principles of the De 
claration of Paris. As regards the United 
States, we have received this morning an 
official assurance that they will adhere 
to those principles. No answer has as 
yet been received from the Spanish 
Government. The Treaties of 1795 and 
1819 between the United States and 
Spain are, I believe, still in force. There 
is not, as far as I am aware, any Treaty 
existing between the United States and 
this country affecting these Treaties. 
Whether a steamer carrying United 
States or Spanish official dispatches after 
war is declared be liable to seizure, must 
depend upon the particular facts of the 
case, no general answer can be given tu 
that part of the Question. It is not 
possible to answer the last paragraph of 
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the Question, which is of an abstract 
character, and the answer to which must 
depend upon the conduct of the belli- 
gerent Powers. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
United States have adhered to all four 
articles of the Declaration of Paris? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: So far as I understand, the 
answer to the Question is in the affirma- 
tive. 


Sir GEORGE 8S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, for the convenience of 
the several interests dependent on the 
mercantile marine of this country, he can 
now state what policy Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to adopt, while 
not in the position of a belligerent, in 
regard to the seizure by belligerents of 
enemies’ property, other than contra 
band of war, in neutral vessels, and in 
regard to privateering? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY: My hon. Friend appears to have 
put down his Question under the im- 
pression that in the case of war between 
the United States and Spain the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Declaration of 
Paris will not govern the action of the 
belligerents towards neutrals. As my 
hon. Friend is aware, from an answer I 
have just given, that is certainly not the 
case with regard to the United States, 
and I confidently expect that the same 
answer will apply to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 


UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, in view 
of the fact that a Spanish torpedo gun 
boat is at present undergoing repairs at 
Passage Docks, Cork, steps will be taken 
to ensure that in the event of war being 
declared between the United States and 
Spain before the repairs are completed 
the gunboat in question will be detained? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If, as is understood, the vessel 
is a commissioned ship of the Spanish 
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Navy, it would be contrary to inter- 
national practice that she should be 


detained. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN: May I ask whether, 
in case war breaks out, ships can be sold 
by British owners to either of the belli- 
gerents? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the Question. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury (1) what steps, if any, have 
been taken to protect the interests 
of British shipowners and merchants 
in the unfortunate event of hostilities 
commencing between the United States 
and Spain; (2) whether any steps have 
been taken to define what is contraband of 
war, and, if not, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will make representations 
to the two Powers asking them to define 
accurately what is contraband of war 
before the commencement of hostilities ; 
and (3) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware that the present uncer- 
tainty on these points is causing loss and 
anxiety to British merchants and ship- 
owners, and have taken any steps to 
protect the interests of British subjects 
being molested by privateers of either of 
the two Powers? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : In answer to the first paragraph 
of my noble Friend’s Question, I have 
to say that I am not aware that any 
special steps can be taken to protect the 
interests of British shipowners, which, I 
believe, are not more threatened in this 
than in any other case of maritime war- 
fare; nor do I believe it possible to give 
an exhaustive definition of “contraband 
of war,” as is suggested by my noble 
Friend in the second paragraph. 


Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government can see their 
way to convoke an international con- 
ference with the object of defining the 
rights of neutral States in the event of 
warlike operations between the United 
States and Spain, and with the further 
object of releasing this country from any 
obligations under the Declaration of 
Paris, as it has never received the assent 
of Paliament? 


Signature of Foreign 
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Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hope that as regards the first 
paragraph of this Question the answer | 
have already given to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool may satisfy 
my noble Friend that there is no need 
for any exceptional steps such as those 
suggested. I cannot quite reconcile the 
last sentence of the Question with the 
Question before, because it appears to 
be quite inconsistent with the suggestion 
my noble Friend has made that the 
interests of British shipowners are in 
need of special protection. Since, as my 
noble Friend will see, if the Declara 
tion of Paris was repealed, which 
my noble Friend appears to desire, it 
might or might not be an advantage to 
this country if it were at war, but it cer- 
tainly would not be an advantage to this 
country so long as it is a neutral. 


CONDITION OF CUBA. 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether any later Report has been 
received from Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive in Havana than the Report received 
at the Foreign Office in April of last 
year, in which Consul General Gollan 
describes the once prosperous and 
important island of Cuba as_ being 
reduced to a desert; and, whether, if 
any further Report has been received, 
immediate steps will be taken to have 
it printed and circulated for the informa 
tion of both Houses of Parliament? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Commercial Report for 
1897, from H.M. Consul General at 
Havana, has not yet been received, but 
as soon as it reaches the Foreign Office 
it will be published, in the usual course, 
with the least possible delay, and pre 
sented to Parliament. 


SIGNATURE OF FOREIGN OFFICE 
DISPATCHES. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: 1 beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury by whom 
have the dispatches from the Foreign 
Office been signed in the absence of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The dispatches have been signed 
on behalf of the Marquess of Salisbury 
in most cases by the Under Secretaries 
and Assistant Under Secretaries of State. 
In certain cases I have signed myself. 
But in cases where important questions 
of policy were concerned, the documents 
have been signed by Lord Salisbury. 


LONDON MUNICIPALITIES BILL. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury on 
what day it is intended to introduce the 
London Municipalities Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid I cannot give my 
hon. Friend any information upon this 
point. He knows the condition of Parlia- 
mentary business. 


WU-SUNG. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
has received confirmation of the Report 
that Wu-sung will be declared a Treaty 
port by the Chinese Government, and, if 
so, whether it is to be attached to the 
port of Shanghai, from which it is only 
eight or ten miles distant, for the collec- 
tion of duties, or if it is to be a separate 
port with its own Customs House! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Chinese Government have 
announced their intention to open 
Wu-sung as a Treaty port and to estab- 
lish a Customs station there. 


TREATY RIGHTS WITH CHINA. 

Mr. J. L. WALTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) : I beg to ask the Under Seore- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the assurances given to this country by 
the Governments of Russia and Germany 
with regard to the recognition and 
upholding of British trade and Treaty 
rights in China are now being reduced 
into a written form or otherwise 
recorded ; if so, whether the documents 
will be communicated to the House? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or ros TREA- 
SURY: I hope that the Papers which 
are about to be laid upon the Table will 
give the hon. Gentleman full information 
on the subject. 


“ Cotonnades.” 


BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSSON (Leices- 
ter, Loughborough): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (1) whether the Treaties between 
this country and China secure to the 
trade of this country with China most- 
favoured-nation treatment ; (2) whether 
the provision in the agreement concluded 
between the Chinese Government and the 
Russo-Chinese Bank for the construction 
of the Manchurian Railway, whereby 
goods imported from Russia into China 
by rail, and exported from China to 
Russia in the same manner, shall 
pay respectively an import or export 
Chinese duty to the extent of one-third 
less as compared with the duty imposed 
at Chinese seaport custom houses, is @ 
violation of the Treaty rights of this 
country ; and (3) whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have made representations 
to China on the subject? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA 
SURY: The answer to the first para 
graph is in the affirmative. As regards 
the second paragraph, the mere fact 
that there is a difference of tariff between 
land and sea frontiers does not of itself 
constitute a breach of the most-favoured- 
nation clause. Indeed, such a difference 
already exists in the case of our own 
Burmah-Chinese frontier, under Article 
IX. of the 1894 Convention. Whether 
the practical operation of such a differ 
ence would, under certain circumstances, 
constitute an infraction of our Treaty 
rights is a separate question, which has 
not, in our judgment, arisen in the case 
either of the northern or the southern 
land frontier of the Chinese Empire. 


“ COTONNADES.” 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the French 
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Republic have now come to an agree 
ment as to the meaning to be attached 
to the word “cotonnades” in the Anglo 
French Treaty, with regard to the admis- 
sion of British-made cotton goods at a 
specially favourable rate of duty in the 
custom house at Tunis; and whether, in 
the future, all classes of British cotton 
goods, plain, bleached, and printed, will 
be admitted at the reduced rate? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No answer has yet been received 
from the French Government on this 
subject. 


FOREIGN OFFICE BUSINESS. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General whether there is 
any, and, if so, what precedence for the 
transaction of the business of the Foreign 
Office in the absence of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs by a Minister 
who is not one of Her Majesty’s princi- 
pal Secretaries of State? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I can only refer the hon. Member 
to the answer given to a similar Question 
on the 24th March. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Is the righ: 
hon. Gentleman aware that that answer 
was that Lord Salisbury was ill? 


[No Reply.] 


IRISH TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what action the Commissioners 
of National Education have taken or 
have determined to take in respect of the 
new pension rules? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners have received an assurance 
from the Treasury that the making of 
deductions from the teachers’ salaries in 
accordance with the new pension rules 
will not prejudice any rights which the 
teachers may have in the event of the 
rules being pronounced invalid, and the 
Commissioners have arranged to make 
the deductions in accordance with the 
rates of premiums laid down in the rules. 


Mr. Schwann. 
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in Scotland. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
KILMALLOCK UNION. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether the arbitrator under the Board 
of Works has furnished a bill of costs 
amounting to £312 19s. 6d. in connec 
tion with the creation of a scheme 
of labourers’ cottages in the Kilmallock 
Union ;. (2) whether any regulation exists 
by which excessive charges can be reduced 
or the arbitrator’s costs taxed; (3) 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
into the matter; and (4) whether pro- 
vision will be made under the Local 
Government Bill to prevent excessive 
charges in connection with arbitrator’s 
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fees in the erection of labourers’ 
cottages ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 


the fact is as stated in the first para- 
graph. In the particular case referred 
to the arbitrator was appcinted prior 
to the Act of 1896, which transferred 
such appointments to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and I am not aware that 
any necessity has been shown for making 
special provision in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill in the direction suggested in 
the question. The Board of Guardians 
have made objections to several of the 
items included in the present claim, and 
the Commissioners of Public Works are 
in communication with the Guardians on 
the subject. 


BOARD SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he will grant a Return showing 
how many male teachers over 65 years of 
age, and female teachers over 55 years 
of age, are at present teaching in the 
Board Schools of Scotland? 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire) : I am favourably 
disposed towards granting a Return in- 
cluding the information which my hon. 
Friend requires, and if he will confer 
with me privately I shall be glad to 
arrange with him the precise scope of 
the Return. 
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CROWN AGENTS AND PROTECTORATES. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (1) whether 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies act 
not only for Colonies but also for Pro- 
tectorates under the Foreign Office, such 
as the Niger Coast Protectorate, British 
Central Africa, British East Africa, and 
Uganda, many of which receive annual 
grants of money from Parliament; (2) 
whether they are supplying the rails for 
the Uganda Railway, now in course of 
construction, out of a Parliamentary 
grant ; (3) whether their office is receiv- 
ing a percentage on the public money 
thus expended on the Uganda Railway ; 
and (4) whether he will again con- 
sider the expediency of presenting an 
annual report from the Crown Agents to 
Parliament ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES: The answer to the first 
question is: Yes, at the request of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
With regard to the second question, as 
indicated. in the Memorandum presented 
to Parliament in April, 1896 (c. 8,041), 
and in the Report laid in July, 1897 
(c. 8,435), they are employed as agents to 
purchase all stores required for the 
Uganda Railway, which is being con- 
structed out of funds raised under the 
authority of the Act 59 and 60 Vic., 
cap. 38. I, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, approved their transacting this 
business for their usual commission of 
1 per cent. on their shipments, which, as 
in the case of all similar commissions on 
stores purchased for Colonial Govern- 
ments, accrues to their office funds. I 
do not see the necessity for such a report, 
which would add greatly to the labours 
of an already heavily worked Depart- 
ment. 


COMPOUNDS SOLD AS WHISKY IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether his atten- 
tion was called to the evidence of District 
Inspector Ball, of County Kerry, before 
the Licensing Commission, with refer- 
ence to a recipe for making whisky which 
came into his possession, and the ingre- 
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dients of which included methylated 
spirits and sulphate of copper; (2) 
whether the police authorities of Kerry 
took steps, either directly or by inform- 
ing the Inland Revenue authorities, to 
ascertain if such poisonous compounds 
were actually made and sold as whisky 
in the county ; and (3) did any prosecu- 


‘tions follow on Inspector Ball’s discovery ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
seen the evidence of Mr. Ball, to which 
reference is made in the first paragraph. 
The incident mentioned by him is alleged 
to have occurred some years ago, and it 
was only within the past few months that 
it came to his knowledge. Steps have 
been taken to procure samples of whisky 
sold under the circumstances described 
by the District Inspector, with a view to 
having them analysed and the traffic 
stopped. One such sample is now with 
the analyst, and the question of taking 
proceedings will be decided upon the 
receipt of his report. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Have the police in 
Ireland ever discovered the sale of whisky 
containing these ingredients? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot answer that. It was for 
the Inspector to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy of his evidence. 

Mr. P. O’RRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the evidence has. 
had a serious effect on Irish trade? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BUDGET STATEMENT. 
Considered in Committee: 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Cuarrman of Ways and Mans, in 
the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 


*Tua CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. E. Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): When two years ago it was 
my duty to place before the Committee 
an account of the financial condition of 
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the country, I had to explain the extra- 
ordinary difference between the esti- 
mates of revenue of my predecessor and 
the actual yield of the revenue of the 
year. I accounted for that to my own 
satisfaction, and, I think, to the general 
satisfaction, by dwelling upon what then 
appeared to be the entirely exceptional 
circumstances of the year. But I was 
wrong; we were all wrong. Ever since 
that time there has been a constant and 
steady advance in the activity of our 
trade, the high spending power of our 
masses, the profits of the nation, and the 
accumulation of wealth. There is no sign 
at present that the apex of our pros- 
perity has been reached; much less is 
there any sign of the beginning of a 
downward course. It is quite true there 
were points in the statistics of our 
foreign trade of last year which are not 
entirely satisfactory ; but on the whole 
that trade shows an increase, both in 
value and in volume, and if fair allow- 
ance is made for the contraction of 
business due to temporary causes, such 
as famine and plague in India, or 
the failure of crops in countries which 
are our best customers, like Argentina 
and Australia, and labour difficulties 
at home, I do not think anything can be 
gathered from the foreign trade statistics 
of last year which would justify a 
doubt of our ability to compete on fair 
terms with any of our foreign rivals. 
Our home trade during the past year has 
been most active. In certain great indus- 
tries, at any rate, the profits must have 
been large. Agriculturists have bene- 
fited by a good season and higher prices 
for corn; staples of trade of great im- 
portance, such as cotton and wool, have 
been cheap; and consumers have also 
benefited by the low prices of such com- 
modities as tea and sugar. Generally 
speaking, the revenue returns point to 
the increasing prosperity of the country, 
and especially they bear witness to 
the full employment of our wage 
earners, and to no falling away from 
that standard of comfort to which they 
happily in recent years have attained. 
The total revenue raised by the State in 
the year just concluded, including the 
sum paid to the Local Taxation Account 
of £9,402,000, amounted to the gigantic 
sum of £116,016,000, against the sum 
of £8,249,000 paid to the Local Taxa- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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tion Account in the year before and 
a total revenue for that year of 
£112,199,000. The revenue received 

the Exchequer last year was £106,614,000 
against £103,950,000 in the previous 
year, and it exceeded my estimate by 
as much as £3,570,000. Sir, I make no 
apology to the Committee for my mis- 
calculation: it would be useless I do 
not think I could have anticipated such 
a revenue as has been received, but I 
take warning by the revenue returns of 
the past three years. It is no satis- 
faction to me to extract more from the 
pockets of the taxpayers than the neces- 
sities of the country require, and I will 
venture to say that it is detrimental to 
true economy. I note, in passing, that 
out of the great increase in the revenue 
of the year over my Estimates, nearly 
half has accrued in the last quarter of 
the Financial Year. I need not detain 
the Committee very long upon the details 
of the revenue for the last year. The 
Customs produced £21,798,000, an in- 
crease of £298,000 over my Estimates, 
and of £532,000 over the receipts of the 
previous year. Tea and cocoa did very 
well. Tea produced an increase of 
£70,000, considerably more than would 
tally with the increase of population. 
Cocoa did remarkably well. Of course 
the receipts for cocoa are small; they 
were only £183,000, but out of that 
sum no less than £39,000 was an increase 
over the previous year. We imported 
last year three times the amount of 
manufactured cocoa that we did two 
years before that time. This increase, 
I may add, is due, I hope, to some extent 
to the fact that people are turning 
their attention to cocoa, which I believe 
to be an admirable beverage. But not a 
little of it is due to the remarkable success 
of a certain well-advertised article which, 
in gratitude to the manufacturer, I am 
half tempted to name. The receipts 
from wine during the past year increased 
by £29,000. The Jubilee festivities, 
doubtless, accounted for an increase of 
more than 22,000 dozen of sparkling 
wines. I may say, generally, that the 
Jubilee, in the matter of Customs and 
Excise, far more than counteracted any 
falling off in the revenue’ which 
may have been due to the unfortunate 
engineering dispute later in the year. 
But the great feature of the Customs 
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revenue has been the receipt from tobacco. 
Tobacco produced last year £11,437,000, 
an increase of 3.8 per cent. over the 
previous year. Out of the total Customs 
increase of £532,000, no less than 
£419,000 was due to tobacco. Generally 
speaking, the Customs revenue is 
buoyant and hopeful for the future, and 
go is the Excise. The Excise produced 
last year Exchequer receipts of 
£28,300,000—£550,000 more than my 
Estimate and £840,000 more than the 
receipts of the previous year. The main 
increaso was in beer. The brewers are 
a very fortunate class, and all Chan 
cellors of the Exchequer should be 
grateful to them. Beer produced last 
year £388,000 more than my Estimate 
and £487,000 more than in the previous 
year. It showed a steady growth 
throughout the year and an increase 
of 4.4 per cent. Home-made spirits pro- 
duced an increase of £124,000, but that 
was almost entirely in the first quarter 
of the year—what I may call the Jubilee 
quarter—and showed an increase of only 
2 per cent. over the whole year. Now, Sir, 
I come to the most remarkable feature 
in the revenue of last year—the death 
duties. Twelve months ago, noticing, as 
I did, the falling-off of £10,000,000 in 
the total value of free personalty assessed 
for death duty, and bearing in mind that 
it would be necessary for me to consider 
the interception of £832,000 more for 
local taxation purposes than had been 
intercepted in the previous year, I felt 
myself able to put the probable yield of 
the death duties at no more than 
£9,700,000. The death duties, how- 
ever, have produced to the Exchequer 
£1,400,000 more than my Estimate 
The total yield during the year, loth 
for local taxation purposes and for the 
Exchequer, has been £15,328,000. In 
the previous year it was £13,963,000. 
Of this, the Exchequer has received 
£11,100,000—only £500,000 less than 
it received in the year 1895-96, although 
since that year an additional £1,667,000 
has been intercepted from the yield 
of the death duties to the Exchequer, 
and devoted by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of the relief of local taxation. 
The main increase, of course, occurred 
in the estate duty. Since the 
Finance Act of 1894 the succession and 
legacy duties have necessarily shown 
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a steady and a large falling off. I am 
glad to say that I think the bottom has 
nearly been reached. Last year the 
legacy duty showed an actual increase 
of £50,000 compared with the previous 
year, but that was due to the exceptional 
circumstances of one particular estate. 
The succession duty showed a falling off 
of £97,000; but that compared very 
favourably with the falling off of 
£227,000 in the previous year. That 
great increase in the estate duty 
may be accounted for by three 
reasons. In the first place, 4,000 more 
estates paid duty than in the previous 
year. In the second place, out of the 
estates that paid duty, 73 exceeded the 
value of £250,000 each, as against only 
66 in the previous year, and those 73 
were so valuable that they paid 
£1,000,000 more duty than the 66 had 
paid in the previous year. Out of those 
73, nine were the estates of millionaires, 
valued at £15,750,000, against five, 
valued at £5,500,000, in the previous 
year. It is a curious fact that seven of 
those great estates last year paid among 
them more than half of the total 
amount which was intercepted by the 
Agricultural Rating Act and _ given 
to the relief of local taxation. 
Although I do. not know that I have 
any special predilection in favour of 
millionaires anywhere, I am glad to say 
that out of these seven millionaires two 
were foreigners. They returned what 
appears to me an adequate amount for 
the protection and recreation which 
during their lives they enjoyed in this 
country. Of course, these great estates 
have had a considerable effect upon the 
total amount of property charged. 
Last year I was a good deal alarmed by 
the falling off of free personalty by 
£10,000,000 in total value, and I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn was a good deal delighted. This 
year, I am relieved to be able to say, that 
free personalty shows an increase of 
£19,000,000, the total amount being 
£172,700,000. The total value of 
realty increased from £39,704,000 to 
£49,406,000. I think the Committee 
will see that, great as these increases 
have been in total value, they have not 
been so great as the increase in the 
yield of duty, and the reason is obvious. 
It is due to the system of graduation. 
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£15,000,000 divided among nine persons 
pays a great deal more death duty than 
£15,000,000 divided among 150 persons. 
That, I venture to point out to the Com- 
mittee, adds immensely to the difficulty 
of estimating the return which the 
revenue will receive from the death duties, 
because the deaths of a very few men on 
the one side of the line, or on the other 
side of the line, will make a difference 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds to 
the receipts of the revenue during any 
particular year. I think it has been the 
fashion rather to attribute the total 
increase in the death duties in each 
particular year to the Finance Act of 
1894. That, Sir, is a mistake. A large 
ortion of it is unquestionably due to 
that Act, but we must bear in mind the 
increased and increasing amount and 
value of property in this country. My 
advisers have gone into this matter, and 
they assure me that if the Finance Act 
of 1894 had never been passed, and the 
law with regard to death duties had 
remained as it was before, the increase 
in the total amount and value of property 
in this country since 1893-94 has been so 
great that the old law would have pro- 
duced £600,000 a year more now than it 
did at that time. The total receipts 
from the death duties have been as 
follows: £12,194,000 from personalty 
and £3,134,000 from realty. The total 
net value of the realty charged during 
the first nine months of the year was 
£37,000,000. That was composed of 
£10,505,000 worth of agricultural land, 
valued at 16} years’ purchase of the 
gross value, and 20? of the net value, a 
decrease in total value on the previous 
year. Of the rest £19,029,000 repre- 
sented house property, an increase of 
£3,000,000 on the previous year, ground 
rents £2,806,000, and miscellaneous 
property £4,621,000. I now come to 
stamps. Stamps produced £7,650,000, 
or £300,000 more than the receipts 
of the previous year and £650,000 
more than my estimate. The in- 
crease was mainly due to an increase 
of £224,000 on deeds and other instru- 
ments, and of £95,000 on penny stamps. 
It may be interesting to the Committee 
to know that penny stamps produced no 
less than £1,400,000 of the revenue. I 
think both these increases are satis 
factory proof of greater activity in the 
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market for land and other classes of 
property, and also in trade. The stamp 
revenue has been of a notoriously fluctuat- 
ing nature in past years, and very diff. 
cult to estimate, but looking to the receipts 
of the last few years, I shall feel myself 
justified in taking a more sanguine esti- 
mate this year than I did last year. The 
income tax produced £17,250,000, 
against £16,650,000 in the previous 
year, mainly owing to the fact that a 
good year, instead of a comparatively 
bad year, was included in the three years’ 
average of profits under Schedule D. 
Post Office and telegraphs gave an 
increase of £410,000, and that is only 
a final proof of what every head of the 
revenue bears uniform testimony to— 
namely, the increasing prosperity of the 
country. The expenditure for 1897-98 
is not quite so agreeable a theme. The 
amount provided for in the Budget was 
£102,541,000. To that must be added the 
sum of £250,000, which has been issued 
to the National Debt Commissioners for 
the purpose of the restoraticu of the gold 
coinage under the provisions of the Act 
of 1891, and additional issues author- 
ised by Supplementary Estimates to 
the Civil Service and Post Office, after 
deducting savings, of the net amount of 
£644,000; and, further, net Supple 
mentary Estimates for the Army, also 
after deducting savings, of £989,000. 
But against that we have to put the fact 
that of the Votes granted by Parliament 
for the Navy £1,488,000 was not issued 
owing to the engineering labour diff- 
culties, so that the total expenditure of 
the year exceeded my Budget Estimate by 
the net sum of £395,000, and amounted to 
£102,936,000. That, deducted from the 
revenue receipts of £106,614,000, leaves 
me with a realised surplus of £3,678,000. 
Of that surplus, as the Committee are 
aware, £2,550,000 will be placed to a 
separate fund by the Public Buildings 
Act, which has just become law, and will 
be devoted to an object which otherwise 
would have to be provided for by incur- 
ring fresh debt ; and £1,128,000 remains 
as old sinking fund, which may be 
applied in paying off debt or in augment- 


ing the Exchequer balances during 
the coming twelve months. But to 
this Exchequer expenditure I must, 
of course, add £9,402,000, which 
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£2,751,000 capital expenditure for naval 
and military works, barracks, telephones, 
the purchase of sites for public offices 
and the Uganda railway, which makes 
a total expenditure, for which the State 
provided, of £115,089,000, the largest 
expenditure, I will venture to say, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever 
been called upon to provide in 12 months. 
And yet that has not depleted the Trea- 
sury. The Exchequer balances, which on 
April Ist, 1897, stood at £9,867,000, 
amounted on the 31st March to 
£10,918,000. The Committee must 
understand that that last-named figure 
included unexpended balances of the sur- 
pluses of the two years 1895-96 and 
1896-97, which have been devoted to 
naval and military works. The total 
amount unappropriated of those surpluses 
was £3,571,000; and the balance also 
included £2,550,000 from the surplus of 
1897-8, which will, under the Public 
Buildings Act, be placed to a separate 
account and bear interest. The great 
bulk, then, of the money by which the 
balance has been abnormally augmented 
will be drawn out in the course of the 
year. But, on the other hand, I have 
it in my power, whenever neces- 
sary, to increase those balances by 
the exercise of £2,089,000 worth of 
dormant borrowing powers. During the 
past two years Parliament has authorised 
considerable capital expenditure in bar- 
racks, telephones, the Uganda railway, 
and in the purchase of sites for public 
buildings. Instead of borrowing the 
money, and having to pay interest 
on it, I have taken out of the 
balances so much as was wanted, and 
the total amount taken out has been 
£2,089,000. If necessity requires the 
balances to be increased, I can at any 
moment borrow that money, and replace 
it. I think the Committee will see that 
the position of our Exchequer balances 
is very strong, and that if any emer- 
gency should arise which is now unfore- 
seen, I shall be able, under the powers 
Parliament has vested in me, to meet 
it. Now I turn from the accounts of the 
year to the general financial position 
of the country. Our total gross liabili- 
ties on the Ist April, 1897, were 
£644,910,000, and on the 31st March 
last they stood at £638,305,000. Out cf 
that last figure the Funded Debt 
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amounted to £585,788,000. It has been 
reduced during the year by £1,911,000, 
of which £267,000 is due to the redemp- 
tion of the land tax under the Act of 
1856. The estimated capital value of 
our terminable annuities is £40,553,000, 
showing a reduction in the year of 
£4,389,000. The Unfunded Debt 
amounted to £8,133,000—exactly the 
same as last year. The debt incurred 
for special purposes, such ‘as the con- 
struction of barracks, telephones, and 
other matters, not included in the fixed 
debt charge, amounted to £3,831,000—a 
reduction of £305,000, as compared with 
the previous year. The total reduction 
of the Debt in the year has been 
£6,605,000. I think that will be satis 
factory to the Committee, bearing in 
view the very large expenditure for naval 
and military purposes. But I may add 
further that it would have been increased 
by about £1,000,000, if the National 
Debt Commissioners had been able to 
employ the sum of £1,061,000, which 
was issued to them under the provi- 
sions of the New Sinking Fund, before 
the close of the financial year, instead of 
a little after it. Of course, that will be 
duly accounted for in the reduction of 
the Debt in the present year. I should 
like to make one observation to the Com- 
mittee, with reference to the reduction 
of our Debt. During the last 10 years, 
if we debit ourselves with £2,000,000 
due to the Exchequer balances, we have 
reduced our Debt by £66,250,000. But 
during the 10 years, the last for which I 
have any account, ending 1894-95, the 
local authorities of the United Kingdom 
have increased their debt by very much 
more than the amount by which we 
have reduced the National Debt. They 
have increased their debt by £75,250,000. 
Now, Sir, I do not want to enter into 
any comparisons as to the repro- 
ductive character of the National Debt 
and of the local debt. But both are 
heavy burdens, and both must be ulti- 
mately borne by very much the same 
shoulders, and all I will say is this: in 
view of this continual increase of our 
local debt, there is surely an additional 
reason, if any were required, for per- 
severance, so far as we reasonably can 
persevere, in the reduction of the 
National Debt. I have done something 
in the course of the year to facilitate 
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loans to local authorities on easier 
terms than before. Under the Public 
Works Loan Act of last Session, 
the rate of interest was reduced on loans 
made by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to local authorities, and 
the result has been that, whereas in the 
six months before the end of 
March last year only £155,000 was lent 
by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners to local authorities, in the six 
months ending 31st March this year as 
much as £1,840,000 has been lent. 
Now, that is not only an advantage to 
the ratepayers, but it promises to be a 
considerable advantage to the depositors 
in our savings banks, for it opens up to 
them what is equivalent to a new mode 
of investment of their funds, and yet 
retains to them what seems to me very 
important—the security of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Sir, the restoration of our 
gold coinage has proceeded. Last year I 
told the Committee that I had devised a 
plan, in concert with the banking autho- 
rities, by which I hoped to obtain largely 
increased withdrawals of light gold coin 
from the districts of the United Kingdom 
that are more remote from the metro- 
polis, where there was reason to believe 
that a considerable amount of light gold 
coin was in circulation. Those arrange- 
ments were very successful. In the first six 
months of their operation nearly twice 
the amount of light gold was received 
that had been received in the same time 
during any one of the three previous 
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years. Of course, since then the with- 
drawals have fallen off, but the net 
result has been that we withdrew 


£2,700,000 of light gold coin in the year 
up till the 31st March last, considerably 
more than the amount in the previous 
year. The total withdrawals have been 
£34,200,000 since the commencement of 
the operation, and in the course of last 
year I have paid for what has been done. 
In 1891 a sum of £400,000 was invested 
in pursuance of the Coinage Act for this 
purpose, and has been allowed to accu- 
mulate since. The result has been that 
I was able with that amount, and with 
the accumulations, to pay a sum of 
£539,000 for the loss incurred in the 
withdrawal of light gold, and as commis- 
sion due to the Bank of England for their 
services. That is now cleared off, and 
she sum of £250,000, to which I have 
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already referred has been issued, 
under the provisions of the Coinage Act of 
1893, to the National Debt Commis. 
sioners for future operations of the same 
kind. Sir, I hope this account of the 
financial situation of the present moment 
and of the past year may not be without 
satisfaction to the Committee. I now 
turn to the more interesting part of my 
statement, and that is the expenditure 
and the revenue of the coming year. Sir, 
the Estimates that have been laid on the 
Table bring the total of the charges 
on the Exchequer Revenue to 
£106,464,000. To that must be 
added £365,000, the cost of the 
Irish Local Government Act, should 
it become law, to the Exchequer in 
the current year, and also the sum of 
£9,178,000, which we estimate will be 
paid to the Local Taxation Fund in the 
course of the year. That is a total of 
£116,007,000. Of that amount I have 
to provide for in my Budget the sum of 
£106,829,000, no less than £5,038,000 
more than my original Budget Estimates 
last year. Sir, the amount of the increase 
seems to me even more formidable than 
the total amount. Now, what are its 
causes? First of all, the Admiralty has 
to make up for lost time. Secondly, the 
War Office has to provide for an increase 
in the Army, and better conditions of 
service for the soldiers. Thirdly, the busi- 
ness of the Post Office is increasing, and 
involves necessarily increased expendi- 
ture. Fourthly, the Education Estimates 
are always increasing; and, lastly, 
we have to incur an_ additional 
charge of some considerable amount by 
way of Votes in aid for Colonial Forces in 
East and West Africa, to protect our 
interests in that part of the world. 


*Sirr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): What is the increase 
in the amount for education ? 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid I have not got the 
details. Sir, I do not know whether any- 
one will find fault with that increase. At 
any rate, I think that he has had fair 
warning of it. In the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, at the commencement 
of the Session, in that delightful English 
which is due to many authors, but for 
which Her Majesty herself is certainly not 
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responsible, Parliament was told that the 
Estimates of expenditure were beyond 
“former precedent.” That was an 
absolutely true promise in Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech, and I think it will be 
admitted that it has been completely 
realised. Sir, I do not mean to preach 
economy. I tried a little sermon on 
economy two years ago, and I remember 
with gratitude that it was received with 
a solemn and authoritative response from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire; but it 
had no more effect on the rest 
of the House, and especially on my 
own colleagues, than if it had been de 
livered in church. But now, Sir, if the 
Committee will permit me, I should like 
to detain them for a short time while 
Iiry to show them what has been the 
increase in our estimates of expenditure 
during the three years of the life of the 
present Parliament, and why it has been 
incurred. About this time of the year in 
1895, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir William Harcourt) proposed the last 
Budget for which he was responsible. 
His estimate of expenditure then, includ- 
ing the amount necessary for the 
Local Taxation Fund, amounted to 
£103,243,000. My estimate this year, 
on similar figures, amounts to no 
less than £116,007,000, an increase 
of £12,764,000 in three years. Sir, 
I make a present of that text to 
hon. Members opposite, but before 
they dilate upon it in the country I hope 
they will remember that that vast in- 
crease of expenditure has been paid for 
without any increase of taxation, and 
that, besides providing for it, we have 
been able to make some small alleviation 
of the Death Duties and the Land Tax, 
and to initiate some useful postal reforms. 
I have attempted to divide the amount of 
this increase of twelve and three-quarter 
millions under the headings to which the 
main part of it belongs. First of all, we 
have devoted, since the year 1895-6, an 
additional sum of £2,380,000, including 
what is required by the Irish Bill of this 
year, to the relief of local taxation. 
Now, Sir, in view of the favourable 
manner in which that Measure has been 
received by the House, I hope I may 
imagine that, in spite of strong 
differences of opinion in the past, the 
House is, generally speaking, agreed on 
the necessity of that policy. [Sir W. 
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Harcourt: Except the Agricultural Rat- 
ing part.] The sum granted in addi- 
tional relief to local taxation includes not 
only the amount granted under the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act, but also the amount 
proposed to be granted under the Irish 
Bill, and what I may call the automatic 
increase of the old local taxation grants 
before the Agricultural Rating Act be 
same law. The next head, Sir, is what 
I may call—I hope I may call—reproduc- 
tive expenditure. First of all, there is 
an increase of £1,500,000 for the expen- 
diture of the Post Office. That has been 
directly reproductive—at any rate, to a 
large extent—because the Post Office 
revenue has increased by £2,000,000 
in the last three years. Then, under 
the same head, I thought it right to class 
the increase of £1,773,000 for education. 
That ought to be reproductive, but after 
the debate on Tuesday I do not feel 
absolutely sure that it is, and I am living 
in hopes, though I may be too sanguine, 
that the Vice-President of the Council, 
after due discussion with that august 
body the Committee of Council, will tell 
me next autumn that he is able to pro 
pose a large reduction in the Education 
Estimates, because he does not get value 
for the money. Now, the next head is 
the largest of all the increases which the 
House has deemed necessary, that for the 
defence of the country. In the three 
years there has becn an increase of 
£5,077,000 in the Navy Estimates, of 
£1,237,000 in the Army Estimates, and 
of £250,000 for Colonial forces charged 
on the Civil Service Estimates, a total 
increase of £6,564,000, or more than half 
of the £12,750,000 increase. Well, Sir, 
I hardly know who is responsible for this 
large increase. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be supposed to be responsible. 
But with regard to the head to which I 
have just alluded the duty of the Govern- 
ment has certainly been—and a very 
unpleasant and responsible duty it is— 
rather to curb the desire of Parliament 
than to extend it. In other coun- 
tries we see Governments finding 
difficulties in inducing their Parlia- 
ment to vote the money which they pro- 
pose for naval or military services. What 
do we see here? Why, Sir, every year 
we find constituencies, through their 
Members in this House, asking for more 
ships, for more guns, for more men, for 
better conditions of service, and for more 
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expenditure in naval and military works. 
There is hardly a protesting voice on 
the other side, except the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon). Expenditure is piled on expendi- 
ture, one service vies with the other, 
and I do not know where it is to end. 
But now, Sir, why is it? Have our 
people lost all sense of economy! 
Have they become absolutely improvi- 
dent and reckless of expenditure, without 
regard to their means! [ think not. 
Sir, I believe that the reason is that 
our people have begun better to realise 
the extent, the value, and the necessities 
of their Empire. Sir, if I am 
not wearying the Committee, I should 
like to make a little comparison of our 
Empire with the Empires of Germany, 
Russia, and France in regard to naval and 
military expenditure, and in regard to 
extent and population. Sir, I have 
taken with regard to our own country the 
estimates of the present year. I have 
taken with regard to the Colonies and 
India. the latest figures available, 
and also with regard to foreign 
countries, and on that basis what I 
find is this: In the British Empire we 
spend £26,000,000 on our Navy, and 
£37,500,000 on our Army, a total 
amount of £63,500,000. France spends 
£11,485,000 on her Navy, and 
£24,902,000 on her Army, a_ total 
amount of £36,387,000. Germany spends 
£6,083,000 on her Navy, and £29,143,000 
on her Army, a total of £35,226,000. 
Russia spends £7,990,000 on her Navy, 
and £30,579,000 on her Army, a total 
of £38,569,000. The Committee will sea 
that our expenditure in our whole Empire 
is largely in excess of that of those three 
other countries. But, then, let us turn 
to the other side of the shield. It is 
estimated that we have in our Empire 
365,000,000 of population scattered all 
over the globe, or 80,000,000 more 
than the three other Empires which 
I have named put together. Our terri- 
tories extend to eleven and a quarter 
million square miles of the inhabitable 
world. Their territories, all put to- 
gether, are only thirteen and thres 
quarter millions. For every thousand 
square miles of Empire we spend 
in defence £5,664; France spends 
£9,523 ; Germany £28,654 ; and Russia 
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For every thousand inhabi- 
tants of the Empire we spend £174, 
France £399, Germany £560, and Russia 
£298. Well, Sir, of course there are 
differences. We owe a great deal, as 
regards the kernel of our Empire, to our 
insular position ; but, remember, on the 
other hand, our possessions are scattered 
all over the globe. We owe something to 
the freedom of our colonial system, and 
to the comparative freedom of our sub 
ject races. I have no doubt myself that 
the colonial expenditure in these matters, 
both in Canada and Australia, is small 
because the people think they can trust 
to distance to secure them from the 
possibility of any serious invasion. On 
the other hand, we have to pay a greater 
increase of direct expenditure, due to our 
system of voluntary service. But, allow- 
ing for all the differences, I do not think, 
having regard to the figures which 
I have attempted to place before 
the Committee, that it can be said 
that our expenditure, great as it 
is, is unnecessary, having regard to 
the great interests which we have to 
defend, and to the expenditure for the 
same purposes of other countries. Now, 
Sir, I come to a more simple comparison 
with regard to the Navy. I have to elimi- 
nate from the comparison the colonies and 
the foreign possessions of each of the 
Powers that I have named, as well as our 
own. I find that our naval expenditure 
this year, including what we anticipate 
will be the cost of the Naval works 
during the year, is about £25,528,000, 
and that the naval expenditure of France, 
Germany, and Russia combined is, accord- 
ing to the last Return that I have got, 
almost the same—£25,558,000. Now, Sir, 
what have we got to defend? Why, 
assuming as I do, that the first duty of 
our Navy, or of the navy of any country, 
is to defend the commerce and the shores 
of the Mother Country, the tonnage of 
our mercantile marine is three times as 
great as the tonnage of the mercantile 
marine of France, Germany, and Russia 
combined ; and the annual value of our 
sea-borne trade is 50 per cent. more than 
that of the total sea-borne trade of those 
countries. Sir, I do not think that the 


action of Parliament in these matters 
can be said to outrun the necessities of 
the case. But there is one point, to 
which I have already _ referred, 
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which certainly deserves consideration. 
Many people say, and I think with a 

eat deal of truth: “Oh, it is easy for 
you to bear this great expense in times 
of prosperity, but if you look back to 
past history you will find that, quite 
irrespective of wars or rumours of wars, 
and equally irrespective of any causes 
which we can with certainty define, times 
of prosperity alternate with times of 
adversity, and the pinch will come when 
the time of adversity comes.” Sir, we 
ought never to lose sight of that con- 
sideration ; but there is this to be said 
on the other side, that, with our respon- 
sibilities, so also increases our power to 
bear them. Our expenditure in pushing 
and promoting our trade throughout the 
world—I mean our naval and military 
expenditure, for that is the real object of 
it—succeeds in extending our trade, and 
with extended trade comes increased 
wealth and greater capacity to bear taxa- 
tion. And further, I think it should be 
remembered that our progress throughout 
is steadily maintained. 
ring time of prosperity our barometer 
rises higher than before, and in each 
recurring time of depression it sinks to 
a less degree than it did before. For 
the present, Sir, I own that I am 
sanguine of the future. We have full 
employment for our people if they will 
only take it. We have good prospects 
for the coming year for our foreign trade, 
for any disturbance in the Western hemi- 
sphere will, I think, be more than com- 
pensated for by the improvement—the 
happy improvement—in the condition of 
India, and by the result of events which 
have recently occurred in the Far East. 
And, Sir, bearing in mind that the actual 
revenue of last year was just about suffi- 
cient to meet the anticipated expenditure 
of the coming year, I am hopeful for the 
future, and think myself justified even 
in anticipating a slight increase in that 
respect. I must remind the Committee 
that when we are dealing with a 
revenue of £100,000,000 a slight per- 
centage of increase amounts to a 
considerable sum. Now, I will give my 
estimate of the revenue for the coming 
year. I expect, taking the existing 
basis of taxation, the Customs to produce 
£22,200,000—an increase of £402,000 on 
the Exchequer receipts of last year. I 
estimate the Excise to produce 
£28,950,000, an increase of £650,000, 
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part of which, however, is due to a 
change in the law relating to spirits, 
which I shall shortly have to mention to 
the Committee. I estimate the estate 
duties to produce £10,950,000, a decrease 
of £150,000, because I do not think we 
can reasonably expect as many large 
estates as we had last year. I estimate 
stamps to produce £7,600,000, a decrease 
of £50,000; land tax, £930,000, a 
decrease of £10,000; house duty, 
£1,570,000, an increase of £60,000; 
income tax, £17,800,000, an increase of 
£550,000, making a total tax revenue 
of £90,000,000. I estimate the 
Post Office to produce £12,600,000, 
an increase of £430,000; _ tele- 
graph service, £3,140,000, an increase 
of £130,000; Crown lands, £430,000 ; 
Suez Canal Shares and other Loans, 
£715,000 ; miscellaneous revenue, 
£1,730,000; total of non-tax revenue, 
£18,615,000; a total revenue of 
£108,615,000. On the other side, I 
have estimated the expenditure at 
£106,829,000, and deducting this amoumt 
from the revenue, I am left with a sur- 
plus of £1,786,000. But I must warn 
the Committee that they must not reckon 
on the whole of that surplus as being 
capable of being devoted to the pur- 
poses to which they might desire 
to devote it, for I expect that 
should the Irish Local Government Bill 
become law, I shall have to meet a 
demand from Scotland for an increased 
grant for local purposes; and, further, 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies has already warned the House 
that it will be necessary to ask for a 
Vote in aid of the West Indian Colonies 
‘during the coming year. Therefore, I 
may consider that I have, to some extent, 
a mortgage upon the sum which I have 
named. But, Sir, there is enough left 
to allow for a reasonable reduction of 
taxation, and my difficulty is what that 
reduction shall be. Now, Sir, I do not 
think it has occurred to very many 
people to anticipate that I should be able 
to reduce taxation at all. I have had 
plenty of suggestions for the increase 
of taxation. One gentleman, a grocer, 
desires me to impose a duty on 
matches, and, possibly having in 
mind Mr. Robert Lowe’s experience, 
on foreign matches only. Another 
gentleman, writing a very illegible hand 
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—and I think he writes anonymously— 
has suggested what I believe is dear to 
the hon. Member for Northampton, that 
there should be a heavy tax upon titles. 
Well, I prefer to leave that to my suc- 
cessor, because I do not think it will be 


very popular with the more pro 
minent Members of his own Party. 
Another correspondent, perhaps con- 


nected with the turf, suggests to me 
a heavy licence duty on bookmakers, 
racehorses, and jockeys; and _ lastly, 
someone, evidently writing from the 
Board of Agriculture, tells me that dogs 
are a decided nuisance, that there are 
too many in the country for life to be 
pleasant, safe, or comfortable. Well, 
Sir, I am happy to say that I am not 
in a position in which I require to impose 
new taxation. But I have received very 
few suggestions for reductions, because 
evidently it has been anticipated that 
my colleagues will be ready to spend all 
my surplus. Certainly one gentleman 
has been good enough to tell me what 
I ought to do in redemption of the 
promises of the Government, and that :s 
to give a State grant by way of relief in 
aid of wages, by guaranteeing a minimum 
wage to all skilled and _ unskilled 
labourers. But that is beyond my 
means. Another gentleman was more 
modest, and merely wished me _ to 
subsidise the Salvation Army; and 
another wrote me a_ very touch- 
ing letter, in which he _ describes 
himself as a member of a Presbyterian 
congregation whose church is burdened 
with a heavy debt, and he begs me to 
bear this in mind in dealing with my 
gigantic surplus. But, seriously, there is 
one claim which I dare say will be named, 
and that is the claim of the income-tax 
payer for a penny reduction. Now, I 
have this to state: in the first place, that 
I have not sufficient means for that now. 
Each penny on the income tax produces 
£2,150,000 a year, and I have at the 
outside only £1,500,000 to deal with; 
and, secondly, I do think that, in view 
of the great increase which has accrued 
in the last three years in the receipts 
from indirect taxation, the indirect tax- 
payer ought to be considered as well as 
the direct taxpayer. There is, how- 
ever, one class of income taxpayers who 
appear to me to be entitled to special 
consideration, and that is the class just 
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688: 
below and just above the present limit 
of abatement. The present law is that 
all incomes not exceeding £160 are en- 
tirely free from income tax; that an 
abatement of £160 is allowed on incomes 
above £160 and not exceeding £400, and 
an abatement of £100 on incomes above 
£400 and not exceeding £500, after which 
the full duty is paid. The result of that 
is, Sir, that, taking the tax at its present 
rate of 8d., incomes just under £400 
pay at the rate of 4d. and a little over 
in the £, incomes between £400 
and £500 pay a little over 6d. in the 
£, and incomes just over £500 pay 
8d. in the £. Now, I think this jis 
rather hard on incomes between £400 
and, say, £700, and what I propose is 
this: Up to £400 a year it will remain 
the same as it is now—an allowance of 
40 per cent; above this I propose to 
make an abatement of £150 on incomes 
above £400 and not exceeding £500, 
which means an allowance of 30 per 
cent. ; an abatement of £120 on incomes 
above £500 and not exceeding £600, or 
an allowance of 20 per cent.; and an 
abatement of £70 on incomes above £600 
and not exceeding £700, which means 
an abatement of 10 percent. Above £709 
the full duty will be charged. The effect 
of that will be that, with an eightpenny 
tax, incomes just under £400 will pay 
4.8d.; incomes just under £500 will 
pay 5.6d.; incomes iust under £600 
will pay 6.4d.; and incomes just under 
£700 will pay 7.2d.. There will be a 
more regular gradation and considerable 
relief to the smaller payers of income 
tax at a cost of no more than £100,000 
a year to the revenue. Now, Sir, I come 
to another form of direct taxation, 
because it should always be remembered 
that the income tax is by no means ths 
only form under which direct taxation 
is paid. I said two years ago, for reasons 
which I then gave, that I did not feel 
justified in making any proposal for the 
repeal of the Finance Act of 1894, or 
the alteration of any of its material prin- 
ciples. That is my position still. But 
for that very reason, I have felt all the 
more bound to watch the working of 
that Act, and to note any points in which 
it seemed to me to inflict hardship on the 
subject. I dealt with some of those 
points in 1896; others have since been 
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settled by actions’ in the Law Courts in 
favour of the subject, and some impor- 
tant ones are still before the Law Courts 
and are not ripe for the consideration of 
Parliament. But there are two points 
in the death duties with which I shall 
ask Parliament to deal this year. The 
first is this: it relates to the legacy 
and succession duties. As the law at pre 
sent stands the payment of estate duty 
frees lineals from succession or legacy 
duties, but gives no. similar relief 
to collaterals or to those who are 
included in the remaining classes of the 
Succession and Legacy Duty Acts. The 
addition of the legacy or succession duty 
to the estate duty may make the total 
death duty payable very high indeed—so 
much as 18 per cent.—in the case of 
a great estate passing to a very distant 
relation or to a stranger. Now, I do not, 
of course, wish to place such persons, or 
even brothers and sisters, on the same 
footing with regard to the legacy or 
succession duty, as lineals. That would 
be contrary to the whole principle of 
the legacy and succession duties, which 
have now been law for a great number of 
years. But I think they may fairly be 
granted the same allowance of 1 per cent. 
from those duties when the property has 
also borne estate duty, which is now 
made to lineals. So that, practically, 
in such cases the legacy and succession 
duties will be reduced by 1 per cent. 
My second point is the postponement, and 
not the remission, of duties. I propose 
that in the case of devolution from hus- 
band to wife, or from wife to husband, 
as the case may be, of sucvessive 
life interests in property settled on 
the marriage, the payment of the 
duty shall be postponed until the death 
of the survivor of the two married 
persons. Take the familiar case of a 
jointure created under a marriage settle 
ment. Under the law before the passing 
of the Finance Act of 1894 no duty was 
payable on a jointure until by the death 
of the widow it fell into the estate, so 
that the widow herself paid nothing. 
Now she has to pay duty at her hus- 
band’s death on the capital value of her 
interest in the jointure. to which she 
succeeds, at a time when she is very 
likely least able to bear it. This is often 
in practice a real hardship, and the 
effect of my proposal will be that the 
jointure will be valued for duty as now 
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with the rest of the estate, but that the 
payment of the duty chargeable on it 
will be postponed until it falls in, so 
that the widow will pay nothing, and the 
reversioner will only pay when he suc- 
ceeds. I think this will be a boon to 
the subject, while it will be only a 
temporary loss to the revenue. I have 
also a small proposal with regard to the 
land tax. The year before last the maxi- 
mum limit of the land tax was reduced 
from 4s. to ls. in the £, with the result 
of a great relief to the districts where 
the tax was most burdensome, at a loss 
to the revenue of only £80,000 a year. 
But the effect of this reduction was to 
necessitate fresh land tax assessments in 
many parishes where there had been no 
fresh assessment for very many years; 
and in making such assessments the 
local Land Tax Commissioners have fre- 
quently had to charge, for the first time, 
property that had not been assessed 
before, but could not prove its exemption. 
Of course, this was only fair to the land 
tax payers of the parish, who, under 
their old assessments, were often bearing 
taxation. which ought to have fallen on 
their neighbours. But, in some cases, it 
has led to the imposition of land tax for 
the first time on properties of very small 
annual value, such as cottages occupied 
by small freeholders, which very possibly 
might in the past have formed part of 
an exempted estate, though their exemp- 
tion could not be proved. The old Land 
Tax Acts contain a provision exempting 
small properties under 20s. in annual 
value, which was, doubtless, intended 


to apply to such cases. But, in 
view of the rise of rental values 
in the last 100 years, I propose 


to carry out the spirit of that pro- 
vision by extending it to all pro- 
perties under £5 annual value which 
were not assessed before 1896. In such 
cases I propose to treat as redeemed any 
land tax which has become payable owing 
to new assessments actually made since 
1895-96, and to prevent any such pro- 
perties from being brought into assess- 
ment for the future. I think that, to 
some extent, meets the point which 
was raised at Question time this 
evening by an hon. Friend behind 
me. The total estimated cost of these 
changes in the death duties and the land 
tax, for the current year, is £285,000. 
Now, Sir, I come to the question of 
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indirect taxation. But, in the first 
place, I wish to say that I shall have 
to ask the House to strengthen the law 
with regard to the spirit duties, so as to 
prevent an evasion of the law. I do not 
know whether the Committee are aware 
of what is meant by “grogging.” When 
duty is paid on a cask of spirit, an 
allowance is made which has the effect 
of exempting from duty the spirit which 
is absorbed by the wood of the cask ; 
and “grogging” means that, after a 
cask is empty, astute persons take 
the cask, soak it in water, extract 
the spirit from it, and sell that 
spirit without paying any duty. So 
far as casks emptied in bond are 
concerned, that has been stopped by 
a regulation made some years ago; 
but it is, I am afraid, still done in 
the case of casks emptied in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, and there is actually 
a considerable importation into this 
country of empty spirit casks for the 
purpose of dealing with them in this 
way. The importance of the matter may 
be estimated when I tell the Committee 
that the authorities inform me that in 
one town, in the course of a single year, 
the rectifiers of spirit received as much 
as 124,000 gallons of proof spirit which 
had been obtained in this way, and 


would, of course, be sold inv the 
market without paying any duty 
at all. [Mr. MacNzizu: Where was 


it?] Well, it was not in Ireland. 
I believe that all legitimate traders suffer 
by this practice, and will be glad to see 
it stopped, and in the interest of honesty 
and fair trading I hope the House will 
give me stringent powers to put it down. 
Now, Sir, I come to the question of the 
reduction of indirect taxation. I say 
reduction, because I think the only way 
to deal with indirect taxation is by 
reducing the tax upon an article of large 
consumption, with regard to which we 
may reasonably hope that the consump- 
tion will be increased by the reduction 
of taxation to the ultimate gain of the 
Revenue. The list of articles on our 
tariff is now very small. I do not think 
it wise to reduce it, and therefore I do 
not think it wise to wholly abolish any 
indirect tax. Now, what are the four 
articles to which my proposition applies? 
First, beer; second, spirits; third, tea ; 
and fourth, tobacco. I have waited 
vainly for some indication from the Com- 
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mittee, as to which of these articles they 
would prefer to see relieved. Well, with 
a tear for the brewers, I must put aside 
beer. I hepe hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite will pardon me if ] 
also put aside spirits. The choice to-day, 
I think, is between tea and tcbacco. Both 
are articles which are largely consumed 
by the people, and especially by the 
poorer classes. Both are very valuable 
stimulants when taken in moderation, 
especially by those who are insufficiently 
fed. Both are injurious when consumed 
to excess, as I am afraid they are by a 
great many people. I can conceive my- 
self listening to an alternate strain of 
poets, perhaps of different sexes—though 
I am not quite so sure of that at the 
present day—singing the respective 
merits of tea and tobacco. There could 
be no more impartial umpire than my- 
self, for [ am a total abstainer from 
both. I claim that, like all total 
abstainers, as my solitary virtue, but 
unlike some total abstainers, I am only 
anxious that the articles from which I 
abstain should be more and more con- 
sumed by everybody else. Ca the whoie, 
I give my vote in favour of tobacco, and 
I do so for these two great reasons. 
Tobacco is not only an article of large 
consumption, but imported as it is, to 
the extent, I think, of more than seventy 
million pounds, 95 per cent. of this 
importation gives most valuable employ- 
ment to British and Irish industries. In 
the second place, although no doubt the 
duty on tea is considerable in proportion 
to the value of the article, yet it has been 
frequently reduced to its present point. 
The tobacco duty has remained the same 
as now, 3s. 2d. in the pound on unmanu- 
factured tobacco, for a period of 56 
years, except during the short interval in 
which it was attempted to raise it by 
4d. in the pound, an attempt which, I 
think, practically failed. The tobacco 
duty is so high in proportion to the value 
of the article that I believe it actually 
increases the prime cost of the unmanu- 
factured article by as much as 500 per 
cent. Well, Sir, for these reasons I pre- 
ter tobacco, and I have a reason also with 
regard to the revenue. There is no 
doubt that the consumption of tobacco in 
the country is very great, and it is very 
largely increasing, and in spite of the 
high duty, I believe that the adulteration 
of tobacco has largely diminished. [Sir 
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W. H. Wis: Hear, hear!] I am 
delighted to receive the approval of 
my hon. colleague in the representa- 
tion of Bristol. I believe there is 
a tendency in the country, as in the 
case of wine, to prefer a lighter class of 
tobacco to a stronger class. Therefore, 
I do not at all say that the present duty, 
high as it is, has prevented the consump- 
tion of tobacco, but when I consider what 
the consumption of tobacco per head of 
the population per annuin in other 
European countries is I do think there is 
room for an increase here. The con- 
sumption of tobacco in France, where it 
is a Government monopoly, is 2lb. 5oz. 
per head per annum; in Austria it is 
2b. 130z.; in Germany 4]lb.; and in 
Belgium it is as much as 4lb. 120z. per 
head per annum. Here, although we are 
unquestionably a far richer country, 
although we are not averse to spend our 
money in personal indulgences, and 
although the working classes are cer- 
tainly in receipt of better wages than on 
the Continent, our consumption of 
tobacco per head per annum is only 1b. 
130z. I think I see in a reduction of the 
cost of tobacco, which will reach the con- 
sumer, the greatest probability that the 
consumption will so increase that before 
long the revenue will be recouped for 
the reduction. But now, Sir, what I pro- 
pose is that the duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco shall be reduced by 6d. per 
pound, and on other classes of tobacco 
proportionately, with the exception of 
cigars. I do not propose to reduce the 
duty on cigars, for this reason. I have 
very carefully inquired into this matter, 
and my advisers assure me that home- 
made cigars do not really compete with 
the foreign article—that the taste for 
foreign cigars is a taste, as it were, by 
itself, which will be satisfied with nothing 
else but foreign cigars, and that there 
fore any change in the relative cost of 
foreion cigars and home-made cigars will 
not have the effect of stopping the im- 
portation of foreign cigars in any way. 
I know that this is contrary to 
former theories. I know that it is 
contrary to great authorities, who 
have thought it necessary that 
there should be a correlative duty 
always established between cigars and 
unmanufactured tobacco. But, Sir, hold- 
ing this view as I do, and believing that 
if it he true that the consumer of foreign 
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cigars can just as well afford to pay a 
little more for his luxury as the con- 
sumer of sparkling wine, I do not pro- 
pose to reduce the duty on cigar:; and 
I think also it is to be considered that 
we should, at any rate, have time to see 
what the effect of the change in the duty 
on unmanufactured tobacco is before we 
touch foreign cigars, especially as any 
such change cannot but cause some 
trouble and disturbance to our home 
trade. Sir, I daresay the Committee 
would like to know how much I think the 
consumer will benefit by this reduction 
of the duty. Well, I think the consumer 
will benefit in wo ways—he may either 
get more tobacco for the same money 
as at present, or he may receive the same 
amount of tobacco as he at present buys 
for less money. But really that is not 
so absurd as, perhaps, it may seem, 
because in all these things you must 
trust to the competition of trade to 
adjust the prices to the duty. I believe 
that in some classes of tobaceo the same 
amount of tobacco will be sold consider- 
ably cheaper than it is at present. In 
other classes we have to censider the 
question of moisture; and in proposing 
this reduction I shall also propose a 
change in the law in that matter. 
The natural amount of moisture in 
tobacco is 14 per cent., but in former 
days that used to be enormously 
increased, and it used to be said that it 
took threepennyworth of matches to con- 
sume threepennyworth of tobacco. I hope 
we have improved things since that time. 
The present legal limit of moisture is 
35 per cent., but only the other day I 
saw a circular in which retailers were 
cautioned not to buy too much at one 
time of the cheapest class of tobacco, 
because it would lose by evaporation as 
much as 3d. per pound. in any single 
day of ordinary temperature. There- 
fore, I am bound to say that, in justice 
to the consumer, there is reason for an 
alteration in the legal limit of moisture. 
I propose that the limit should be 
reduced to 30 per cent., and, if that be 
done, I believe the consumer of all classes 
of tobacco will get the full benefit of this 
reduction of duty. He will, in all likeli- 
hood, also obtain a drier tobacco for his 
money. A drier tobacco is more quickly 
consumed, so that I see there is a pros 
pect of advance to the Exchequer in the 
future. I should add that, in fixing the 
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date at which the reduction of duty shall 
take place, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the conditions of the trade. Some 
kinds of tobacco—such as cigars and Irish 
roll—take much longer to manufacture 
than others ; and unless the manufacturers 
are allowed time to work off stocks of 
tobacco which have paid duty at the 
higher rate, there is a danger, as was 
proved in 1887, that the workmen may 
be temporarily discharged. I propose that 
the reduction of duty shall commence on 
May 16th, and, as was done in 1887, I 
shall be prepared to consider claims for 
an allowance of rebate on the withdrawals 
of unmanufactured tobacco during the 
time between now and that date. I anti- 
cipate that the cost of the reduction of 
the tobacco duty will be in the current 
year £1,120,000. Adding to that the 
£385,000 to which T have already 
referred, the total reduction which I pro- 
pose is £1,505,000, and the final balance 
sheet will be as follows:—Customs 
revenue I estimate at £21,080,000 ; Excise 
£28,950,000 ; estate duties, 
stamps at £7,600,000 ; 
£925,000; house duty, 

and income tax. 
The total tax revenue I 
estimate at £88,495,000; the non-tax 
revenue at £18,615,000—amounting to 
a total revenue of £107,110,000, against 
a total expenditure of £106,829,000, leav- 
ing a margin of £281,000 to provide for 
the possible additional grants to Scot- 
land and the West Indies, to which T have 
already alluded, and for a small alteration 
in my own estimates. I have now com- 
pleted my task. I trust I may antici- 
pate a favourable consideration by the 


revenues at 
£10,670,000 ; 
land tax at 
£1,570,000 : 

£17,700,000. 


Committee of the proposals I have laid 
before them. But there is one matter 
which I think we can all view with satis- 
faction, and it is that in a year of 
unexampled expenditure we have been 
able to provide, not only for the whole 
of that expenditure without any increase 
of taxation, but we have also been 
able to make some _ remissions tc 
the taxpayers. I feel that in troubled 
times like these a financial forecast is 
both doubtful and difficult. With our 
commerce on every sea, with our trade 
in every land, no event that can happen 
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in any quarter of the globe, however 
remote, can be indifferent to us. And 
an event, so important and g0 
untoward, as a probable war between two 
members of the great family of civilised 
nations, must be a cause of anxiety to 
us, however remote it may seem to be 
from anything connected with our own 
immediate interests. If that war should 
come, we must all pray that it may be 
brief. I have carefully considered the 
matter from the point of view from which 
it is my special duty to regard it, and I 
see no present reason to consider that 
we need anticipate anything that will 
injuriously affect in any material degree 
either our revenue or our expenditure. 
But, if my anticipations should not be 
realised, if difficulties are in store for us 
in the course of the coming year, is there 
not something in the picture which I 
have attempted to draw to-night, of a 
great and wealthy nation meeting neces- 
sities far greater than before, from a 
revenue larger, more buoyant, and more 
easily raised than at any previous period 
of its history, which may strengthen our 
belief in the soundness of the financial 
policy which this country has so long 
pursued, and justify the conviction that, 
whenever the time of trial may come, 
thanks largely to that financial policy, 
we are possessed of resources which will 
enable us to bear successfully any strain, 
however great, that may be imposed on 
the patriotism and the endurance of our 
people? 

*Sir_ WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): It would be superfluous 
on my part to endeavour to express the 
sentiments which I entertain, in common 
with Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, of respect and admiration for the 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the clearness with which he has 
placed before the House and _ the 
country the financial position in which 
we stand. I have a great admira- 
tion for all the gentlemen who sit upon 
the Front Bench opposite, but I may be 
permitted, perhaps, to have a personal 
preference, and I have always liked 
to hear the Vice President of the 
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Committee of Council on Education and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Finance. Their convictions are so entirely 
in accordance with those of us who sit on 
this side of the House that we hear 
their sentiments with agreement, though 
we do not always contemplate their 
actions with satisfaction. I regret 
to learn from the right hon. Gentle 
man that the admirable sermons 
which he delivers find only deaf 
listeners, and especially among the 
colleagues by whom he is surrounded. 
That is, perhaps, not an unusual conse 
quence in the case of the established 
and endowed Minister of Finance when 
he is preaching to his _ orthodox 
congregation. I do not intend now 
to enter upon a discussion of many 
parts of the interesting and instruc- 
tive speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, neither that part in 
which he has made his financial pro- 
nor that in which he has dealt 
with the important subject of expendi- 
ture. During the short time I shall 
occupy the attention of the Committee 
I would rather address myself to the 
remarks in the early part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech which dealt with 
the subject of the prosperity and 
srowth of revenue of the country, 
and to which, in his eloquent perora- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman re 
ferred. I shall not do that in 
any critical spirit, but rather in a 
tone of entire accordance with the 
observations he has made. I shall not 
even criticise the excess of the revenue 
over the Estimates. It would be cruel 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman of 
the criticism he passed on his predeces- 
sor when he told him that the excess cf 
revenue over the Estimate was not a 
feather in the cap of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but that the true triumph 
of the Chancellor was when the 
Exchequer receipts agreed with his esti- 
mate. I shall not repeat that criticism. 


J 
nOsaLs 


Perhaps, like the lady in the play, we 
may say, “Sister, we were both in the 


wrong.” The excess this year—I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman upon 
it—over his estimate was £3,600,000—- 
£4,200,000 above the produce of last year. 
The Estimates are beyond calculation 
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because the resources of the wealth of this 
country are incalculable; because the 
depth of that wealth has got already be- 
yond our sounding, and—for the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to say so—it is 
because we have sunk new wells in the 
wealth of the country, of which the pro- 
duce has been beyond expectation. In 
old days there was a celebrated sentence, 
I think, of Lord Castlereagh, who talked 
of the ignorant impatience of taxation 
among the people. There is no longer 
an ignorant impatience of taxation. If 
there were anything to be said upon that 
subject, some people might be disposed 
to say that there was an ignorant 
patience of expenditure, which, I think, 
perhaps, is rather the defect of the pre- 
sent time. But this annual Budget is 
a time at which we take stock of the 
condition of the country, and of the 
people in all classes. There survive 
—whether they are present here to-night 
I do not know—people who believe that 
the trade and the prosperity of the 
country are, year after year, going to the 
bad; people who tell ignorant persons 
throughout the country that we are being 
starved by abundance of everything, that 
we are being ruined by cheap commo- 
dities, that free trade is bringing us to 
destruction, that we are, through the 
appreciation of gold—although gold was 
never so abundant—being driven to ruin. 
We are told that if we cculd only export 
everything and import nothing we 
should make our fortunes, and that the 
more we get for our labour the less 
we have. That is a doctrine which is 
extremely popular. I do not know if the 
hon. Member for Sheffield is here to-night. 
We are told that the fall in prices, which 
is advertised constantly in Index Num- 
bers, is a certain “evidence of the de- 
cadence of our prosperity”; and that, 
if we only paid more for everything we 
should be richer than we are. That is 
a doctrine which is preached in this 
country, and it is one which we should 
do well to examine by the light of the 
revenue of the nation. The whole 
world is exercising its ingenuity in trying 
to produce more with less labour, and 
to make things cheaper, and they have 
had great success in that pursuit. 


The result is an abundance of 
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commodities at cheap prices, but when 
the ingenuity of the world has been 
spent in that direction, we are asked, by 
fiscal regulations, to destroy the work 
that has been accomplished. But 
is that doctrine consistent with the 
growth of the revenue of which we have 
had an account to-day? The Imperial 
revenue from taxation in 1894-95 was 
£85,600,000 ; in 1895-96, £92,500,000 ; 
in 1896-97, £94,200,000; in 1897-98, 
£98,000,000, including local taxation. 
Comparing that with 20 years ago, when 
it was £66,000,000, the House will see 
that there is an increase in revenue 
from taxation of £32,000,000. Just 
let us ask ourselves what that repre- 
sents to the different classes of the com- 
munity. First of all, as the right hon. 
Gentleman stated, you have to consider 
the condition of the working classes, as 
represented by that revenue. You have 
had in the last 10 years an increase of 
£2,000,000 upon Customs, and that not 
withstanding the reduction of the tea 
duty and the tax upon tobacco. This 
great increase in the consumption of 
tea and tobacco shows that the work- 
ing classes ‘have greater means of 
consumption, that they have better 
wages, and more of the comforts of 
life ; and if you look at the other returns 
of non-taxable commodities you will also 
find a much larger consumption on the 
part of the industrial classes in this 
country. If you look at the savings 
bank and insurance returns, you will see 
that the working classes are increasing 
their power of saving, which, perhaps, is 
a still more important matter. It is 
sometimes said that the fall in 
prices is a bad thing for the 
working classes and a very good thing for 
the wealthier classes. Lord Farrer pub- 
lished recently a pamphlet of very great 
importance on this subject. He shows 
that a man now who receives a sovereign 
in wages gains all the advantage of the 
lewer prices he has to pay for his com- 
modities compared with what he did 20 
years ago. I am referring to that ridicu- 
lous Protectionist argument that the 
working classes have suffered from the 
fall in prices, which is said .o be due to 
the appreciation of gold. The fall in 
prices upon these commodities is to the 
great advantage of the man who gets £1 
-a week, but to the man who has 10,000 
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or 100,000 sovereigns it is no advantage 
or hardly any, because his 10,000 or 
100,000 sovereigns are eicher invested 
in luxuries, which have not diminished, 
but have increased in price, or if it is 
invested, his investments yield less than 
before. Wecome now to direct taxation. 
We are told that we have adopted 
a false system of commerce in main- 
taining what we call, nowadays, “open 
ports.” But there are hon. Members 
of this House who do not wish ports 
to be opened. But what has been 
the consequence of the principle of open 
ports in this country? We are assured 
it has injured trade; we are told that 
it has injured the classes who pay income 
tax; we are told it has injured the 
wealthy classes who accumulate money in 
savings. Now, Sir, let me deal first with 
the accumulated wealth of this country. 
I was a little amused, if the right hon. 
Gentleman will permit me to say so, at 
his endeavour to show that the great in- 
crease in the Death Duties was not due 
to a particular Measure introduced in 
1894, but to the natural growth of the 
wealth of the country, independent of 
that Measure. But the result of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arithmetic, as I found 
it, is that the actual increase since the 
Measure of 1894 has been £5,000,000, 
and the figures he gave showed that the 
Death Duties would, without the Measure 
of 1894, have increased by £600,000. 
Therefore, that Measure is at least 
responsible for an increase of £4,400,000. 
That Measure, when it was introduced 
by myself, was estimated to yield at its 
fullest amount £3,500,000, with a pos- 
sible increase to £4,000,000. I remember 
the prediction of the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn, who at the time said 
the effect of the Measure would ve that 
the revenue from the Death Duties would 
be less than it had ever been before. [Mr. 
Grsson Bow zs : I said in due time.] Well, 
that due time has not come yet, because 
the Death Duties have already yielded a 
million and a half more than I ventured 
to calculate upon. The hon. Member also 
said that the result of that Measure would 
be to abolish millionaires, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1896 said that 
I had “created millionaires, who pre 
viously, if they did not blush unseen, at 
any rate were unknown to the tax-col- 
lector.” But so far from blushing unseen, 
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every year they have increased in number, 
and, in fact, this new mine we have 
opened proves to be a_higher-grade 
mine than any prospector ventured 
to predict. In 1896 the right hon. 
Gentleman said we had reached the 
maxinum of £14,000,000 suggested 
in 1894, and must expect a decrease. 
Sir, what does this prove? It proves 
that the accumulated wealth of this 
country is increasing to a degree and in 
aratio that nobody would have ventured 
to anticipate. That is a very satisfac- 
tory state of things with regard to what 
you may call the wealthy and saving 
classes of this country. Now, Sir, 
let us turn to the income tax-paying 
classes of this country. When in 
1894 an additional penny was put 
upon the income tax, it will be in the 
recollection of the Committee that reduc- 
tions were made that were estimated 
to amount to a loss of £1,600,000 out 
of the £2,000,000 which the income tax 
might be expected to reach. A sum of 
£800,000 was given to land under the 
reduction in Schedule “A,” and abate- 
ments in small incomes were estimated at 
£840,000; that is to say, an estimated 
reduction of £1,640,000. Well, Sir, it 
is a most satisfactory thing to know 
that almost the whole of the loss due to 
those reductions has been replaced and 
recouped by the increase in the yield 
of the income tax, and that to-day, as 
the right hon. Gentleman stated in his 
speech, the income tax now for a penny 
vields £2,156,000—that was the exact 
figure—which is very nearly the high 
water mark which it ever reached before 
these reductions were made. What does 
that prove? It proves that the 
trading and ovrofessional classes, as 
well as othe. classes, are increasing 
greatly in prosperity; and_ that, 
so far as our system, whether it be in 
commerce or whether it be in finance, or 
whether it be, above all, our monetary 
system, has not been unsound. Other- 
wise would these have been the symp- 
toms—would you have had your accu- 
mulated wealth increasing to this extra- 
ordinary degree, would you have had 
your trade increasing, as is evinced by 
the income tax returns? Of course, the 
large growth in this yield is due, in a 
great degree to your having raised the 
rate. But if you look at the yield per 
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penny, that shows the increase in the 
wealth from which it is obtained ; and, if 
you look at the assessment, what do we 
find? I take the assessment under 
Schedule “D” as the best test, because 
that is a tax on the trades and pro- 
fessions, and the increase of the trades 
and professions under Schedule “D” in 
1894-95, as compared with 1895-96, is 
an increase of £15,000,000. That shows 
that the trade of this country is far 
from being injured by our present finan- 
cial and commercial systems. But, Sir, 
if you compare the growth in ten years 
of the assessments under Schedule “D,” 
that is on trades and _ professions, 
you will find that the assessments 
have increased from +£285,000,000 to. 
£351,000,000, an increase of 23 per cent., 
or £66,000,000. in the 10 years. And 
yet we are told that on account of the 
gold standard in this country. the trade 
of this country is being destroyed, and 
that the professions and trades are suf- 
fering therefrom. Yet this amount has 
increased at the rate of 23 per cent. in 
those very years when the greatest fall 
in prices has taken place, that has ever 
been known. Well, Sir, do not let us 
hear that nonsense talked of any more 
about the fall in prices having diminished 
the accumulated wealth. or the profits 
derived from the trades and _profes- 
sions in this country. Let us take 
one other test to be derived from 
the revenue accounts, and that is the 
stamp duty. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will remember that in the year 
1895-96, as compared with 1894-95, there 
was a very remarkable increase in the 
yield of stamps. That was at the 
time of what was called, I believe, in 
the slang of the City, “the Kaffir boom.” 
The right hon. Gentleman thought, not 
unnaturally, that that was an increase 
which could not continue. It was a sort 
of spurt on the stamps, and he said it 
was due to Stock Exchange gambling ; 
he therefore put that down in the Esti- 
mate for the next year to the amount of 
£650,000. And yet the remarkable fact 
was that in the next year the yield was 
as great as it was in the year of the 
extraordinary increase, and though the 
Stock Exchange yielded less, what is 
called the regular stamp market upon 
deeds and instruments increased. The 
amount estimated last year by the 
right hon. Gentleman was £350,000 less 
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than the receipts of the previous year, 
but the receipts, in fact, have been 
£650,000 more than the estimate, and 
£350,000 more than the receipts of last 
year. What does that mean? It 
means, of course, in regard to stamps and 
instruments, that there is a great in- 
crease in the prosperity of the transac- 
tions represented by those stamps and 
instruments. Therefore, test it as you 
will, test it either by the working and 
industrial classes of this country, test it 
by trades and professions, test it by the 
accumulated wealth of this country, as 
shown by the death duties, you find that 
the results are beyond all expectation, 
showing the universal prosperity in the 
condition of this coumtry, which is a 
conclusive evidence of the soundness 
of your fiscal system, the sound- 
ness of your commercial system, and, 
above all, the soundness of your mone- 
tary system. Well, Sir, but there is 
another lesson to be derived from an 
examination of these revenue accounts. 
You should take them not merely year 
by year, for they may vary and fluctuate ; 
but if you take them over a reasonable 
tract of time you will find that we are 
making progress not only in the figures 
but in the principles of our finance, which 
are, in my opinion, still more important 
than the figures themselves. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in his Budget speeches 
of two succeeding years, has referred to 
the very important question of the ratio 
between direct and indirect taxation at 
different times. Why, Sir, in the old 
days—in the good old days, as I think 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Thanet considers them—three-fourths 
of the revenue of the country was 
raised by indirect taxation, that ‘s, 
upon the poorer classes. of the country, 
and only one-fourth was raised upon the 
wealthier classes in direct taxation. That 
was in the period of Protection. Now, 
Sir, that is going back 50 years; but 
looking back only 20 years—to the year 
1878—the revenue raised by taxation 
was £66,000,000 ; and. if you divide that 
I am speaking in round numbers— 
between direct and indirect taxation. you 
will find that indirect taxation was 
£44,000,000, and direct taxation was 
£22,000,000. So you got down from a 
proportion of three-fourths to a propor- 
tion of two to one, even 20 years ago. 
Sir, in making this calculation, I would 
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point out that the Excise returns at 
the former period included the licences, 
which must be treated as direct taxa- 
tion. I only mention that because 
otherwise these figures might puzzle 
some people who will look at them. 
Now, Sir, in the year 1898 the revenue 
raised by taxation, as I have al- 
ready said, is £98,000,000, of which 
£51,000,000 is indirect taxation, and 
direct taxation is £47,000,000, so that 
from a proportion of three-fourths to 
one-fourth you have nearly arrived at 
an equality between the two classes of 
taxation. This shows the great moral 
progress which has been made in the 
principles of finance in this country. Sir, 
the revenue from taxation, as I pointed 
out before, in these 20 years has increased 
by £32,000,000. The increase in indirect 
taxation, due mainly to the greater con- 
sumption of the people, is £8,000,000. 
and the increase in direct taxation has 
been £24,000,000 ; so that in that period 
you have increased your direct taxation 
three times as much as you have increased 
your indirect taxation. Those, I believe, 
are sound principles. They add not 
merely to the prosperity of the revenue, 
but to the contentment of the people 
and the solidity of our social system. 
Now, Sir, I am not going to offer 
any opinion at all upon the reforms 


in finance which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his speech, has proposed 
to-night. It was a maxim laid down 


by Mr. Gladstone that the discussion 
upon the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought always to be 
reserved until the House has had time 
maturely to examine them, and I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman will not 
complain of that. The observations that 
I have been making are only upon the 
indisputable facts of past finance. Sir, 
the only thing I will say with reference 
to the proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that I am glad to see that they 
are in accordance, with previous pro- 
posals. We have had the question of % 
graduated income tax, and I have ven- 
tured on former -occasions to point out 
that, while it was difficult to carry out 
that principle, you have it carried out in 
the abatements below £400 a year. The 
right hon. Gentleman has had _ the 
courage—and I am not going to blame 
him for it—to carry out the principle of 
graduation of income tax up to the 
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point of £700 a year. I do not see the 
First Lord of the Admiralty here, and 
I suppose he is one of the converts to 
this principle, but he condemned me 
strongly for carrying out the graduation 
tothe point of £500 a year. I believe this 
principle of exemption and abatement to 
be a sound one, and certainly I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman will find 
on this side of the House any objection to 
dealing with the income tax as we have 
endeavoured to deal with other taxes ; 
that is, to lay the heaviest burden upon 
those who are best able to bear it. As 
long as he proceeds upon those principles 
he will certainly receive the support of 
those who have always advocated that 
principle of financial policy With 
regard to the death duties, I have always 
said, and I repeat it again, that in regard 
to the alleviation of any hardships that 
experience has shown to exist I shall 
only be too happy to join in removing 
them. The right hon. Gentleman has 
declared—and I heard it with satisfac- 
tion—that he adheres to the general 
principles adopted in that Measure, and 
is prepared to support them. I think 
that the result which those death 
duties have produced. has been entirely 
in conformity with the object for which 
they were introduced. At that time I 
was in the trough of the wave, and I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on the fact that he is riding on the crest 
of it, and I hope he may continue to do so. 
But, at all events, it was necessary at 
that time to make provision for a greatly 
increased expenditure for the defence of 
the country. I will not. refer to the 
opposition—I am glad to forget it— 
which that Measure encountered. We 
hoped it would produce a result of adding 
to the resources of the country, out of 
the pockets of those who are best able 
to pay it, some £4,000,000. And mind, 
Sir, when it is represented that it was 
a very great hardship, it should be 
remembered that it imposed no greater 
burden upon people who left £25,000 in 
free personalty than they paid before. 
The greater burden was laid entirely 
upon property above that figure, or, at 
all events, mainly upon property above 
that figure. The right hon. Gentleman 
has implied that the greater part of the 
amount was due to graduation. Ot 


course it was. The basis of that pro- 
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posal was graduation, but he did not 
mention the equally important principle 
of aggregation, and it is owing to those 
two principles that £5,000,000 has 
been added to the annual resources 
of this country. I am happy to 
think that in his proposal with 
reference to this matter the right hon. 
Gentleman has, at all events, adopted, to 
a certain extent, the principle of the 
graduation of the income tax. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman has made another 
proposal with regard to indirect taxation. 
He offers to the House a choice of com- 
modities. I will not comment upon that 
at present, but I am happy to think 
that there also he has followed, and is 
prepared to follow, the principle to which 
I have referred; that is to say, that 
when relief is given in respect of taxa- 
tion. the proportion shall be much 
larger in indirect than in direct taxation. 
If I gathered his figures aright, 
what is to be for the relief upon 
tobacco is £1,100,000, and the relief 
upon direct taxation is to be £400,000. 
That is following the policy which 
has been pursued, as I mentioned, 
in recent years, that there shall 
be a diminution three times as much 
upon indirect taxation as there is 
upon direct taxation. [The CHaNncELLoR 
of the Excnequer: I said so.] I am 
not blaming the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am only showing that, as I believe, he 
sincerely holds those principles, and, at 
all events, as Mr. Disraeli did in the eld 
days, he is educating his Party in the 
principle, which we believe to be 
thoroughly sound in regard to taxation 
in this country, that when you want 
more money you ought to raise it mainly 
upon direct taxation, and not upon those 
who are least able to bear the burden— 
by indirect taxation. I am glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman takes so 
sanguine a view of his future revenue 
that, in spite of his great expenditure, he 
is able to give some relief of taxation, 
upon the principle that if you give relief 
it ought to be much larger on indirect 
than on direct taxation. I do not hear 
any approval of that sentiment from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet. Well, now, Sir, I only 
desire in these observations to call public 
attention to the really sound condition 
of the prosperity of this country in all 
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its branches, and to deduce from that 
the moral that the fiscal, commercial, 
and monetary principles which we have 
adopted have produced these results. 
Upon the question of the expenditure of 
the country I will reserve what I have 
to say until we come to the real con- 
troversial Debate upon this subject. I 
only desire now to refer to the revenue. 
I am extremely glad that, after we 
have had surplus after surplus without 
any relief of taxation, the right 
hon. Gentleman has found it in his 
power to give us some relief of taxation, 
although it is only a little one. Consider- 
ing that the accumulated surpluses have 
amounted to something like £12,000,000 
—+£6,000,000 in the first year, and about 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 in each of the 
succeeding years—we might have hoped 
for a larger reduction of taxation. As it 
is, I understand that the reduction is to 
be about £1,500,000. When we come to 
the discussion, while rejoicing in this 
vast revenue of £116,000,000, we shall 
have to ask ourselves whether we do the 
best we can with that enormous sum. 
Sir, we ought to consider not only the 
great resources that we have, but the 
manner in which we expend them. The 
fact is that the English people are, 
perhaps, the richest, but the least thrifty, 
people in the world, and when they have 
got a great deal of money they spend it 
very carelessly, and are verv indifferent 
as to the results which it produces. That 
I say rather by way of illustration. But, 
Sir, there is one great element in this 
revenue which we shall have to consider, 
and that is the fact, which has hitherto 
been more or less concealed in the ac- 
count, £12,000,000 or nearly £13,000,000 
of that Imperial revenue is handed over 
to purposes which are not Imperial. 
The right hon. Gentleman to-night said 
that the increase of the grants for local 
taxation had received universal approba- 
tion. Why, the greater part of the 
increase of those grants was under the 
Agricultural Rates Bill, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman imagines that it meets 
with universal approbation, especially 
when wheat is selling at 43s. the quarter, 
I think he is greatly mistaken. When 
we consider that out of this Imperial 
revenue £13,000,000 is bestowed upon 
subsidies to local taxation, I think we 
shall have to ask ourselves whether the 
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Chancellor of the Excheque ¥ Could not 
have done vetter for all clas¥8°S of the 
community with this £13,000,40090, and 
whether the advantages which harXe been 
derived by the ratepayer from ii 
great sum are equal to the advantages 
which he would have derived from a 





general reduction of taxation to 
that amount. This is too large 


a subject to enter upon tonight, but 
when the Second Reading of the Bill 
comes before this House these are 
matters into which we can enter. All 1 
can do now is to offer to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who represents the 
country in this matter, my congratula- 
tions upon the prosperity of the country 
as evinced by the stupendous revenue 
which he has to administer. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): I think my right honourable 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can have little doubt in his own mind 
as to how far his Budget statement is 
acceptable to those who hold the prin- 
ciples of the Party which the right 
honourable Gentleman represents in this 
House. Now, Sir, I am not going to 
criticise the Budget in detail, for I quite 
agree with the right honourable Gentle 
man who has just spoken that the Budget 
ought not to be criticised until it has 
been duly considered. But what I would 
beg to point out is this: that both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his predeces- 
sor in office, and the Leader of the Oppo 
sition have both bemoaned the fact that 
economy is no longer a virtue practised 
by ithis House. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appealed in a most earnest 
manner to his predecessor as perhaps the 
oldest economist in this House, with one 
exception. Now, I would like to ask, does 
it occur either to the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or his predecessor that 
the mode in which a large amount of the 
main portion of our revenue is raised is 
accountable for the disappearance of 
economy from this House? The right 
honourable Gentleman must realise that 
when the person who calls the tune 
no longer contributes to any appre 
ciable extent to the payment of the 
piper, the music is apt to be odd. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
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that the income tax is to be reduced in 
the way of allowances and deductions in 
respect of certain classes of voters. That, 
to my mind, is a very decided further 
step in the direction which has always 
been strongly deprecated from these 
Benches—namely, a graduated income 
tax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
informed us that this is the only prac- 
tical method by which that principle can 
be carried into effect. Therefore, of 
course, those who are in favour of a gra- 
duated income tax will welcome his pro- 
posal, but I venture to say that the prin- 
ciple is unsound. The removal of their 
share of taxation from the increasing 
number of voters is certainly not likely 
to act in the direction of economy, and 
the same remark, I think, must be 
applied to the reduction in direct taxa- 
tion which has been announced to-night. 
I must own that I appreved of the selec- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made for tobacco as the commodity to be 
relieved in preference to tea. I am 
neither a smoker nor a drinker of tea, 
although Iam a participator in the luxury 
and benetit of cocoa. Impartial as I am, 
I confess that I agree with the right 
honourable Gentleman in thinking that 
the reduction of the tobacco duties is by 
far the best that could be made, provided 
any was to be made at all, because 
if you materially reduce the tea duty you 
remove from a large class of taxpayers 
any inducement to counsel economy 
on the part of Parliament. On this 
account I am not disposed at all 
to join in the congratulations which 
have been addressed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with regard to the fur- 
ther reduction of indirect taxation. There 
is another point we must remember. We 
have heard to-night that periods of great 
national prosperity are apt to be suc- 
ceeded at no great interval of time by 
periods of depression. Does my right 
hon. Friend think that he can put the 
Sixpence on to tobacco again with the 
same facility as that with which he has 
taken it off? He knows perfectly well 
that the increase of indirect taxation 
presents a difficulty which makes it by 
no means an easy subject to deal with. 
He would have been far better off had he 
selected some other channel in which 
to have exercised his benevolence. 
think we have 
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some right to regard with alarm the 
doctrine which has been reiterated by 
the Leader of the Opposition, that the 
proportion between direct and indirect 
taxation is to be observable as a guiding 
principle in our finance for all time, and 
I was glad to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer repudiate participation in 
that opinion—namely, the opinion that 
there must be three times the reduction 
in indirect taxation that there was in the 
reduction of direct taxation whenever 
any reduction was capable of being made. 
If we are to go on reducing indirect taxa- 
tion in the proportion of three to one 
there will very soon be no direct taxation 
at all, and I do not really think that 
the House views with sufficient serious- 
ness the great danger there would be if 
such a thing were to come to pass, be- 
cause the working classes, which are 
really the controlling power in England, 
would have no share or interest in keep- 
ing down our national expenses. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I remember 
telling us last year, or the year before, 
that the classes who might be classified 
under the general heading of the income 
tax-paying class contributed a propor- 
tion of the revenue of 52 per cent., the 
remainder of the revenue being borne by 
the consuming class. I pointed out that 
mistake at the time to my right hon. 
Friend, but he has never corrected the 
impression which his speech then made 
—namely, that he considered that the 
income tax-paying classes and the con- 
sumers are to be classified for that pur- 
pose, and that the same classes only con- 
tributed, I think he said, 48 per cent., 
whereas my contention is, and I think 
the figures will prove that I am right, 
that when you take them in their capa- 
city as consumers the class he refers to 
pays a very much larger proportion than 
he has stated. Now, my right hon. 
Friend spoke of the enormous national 
prosperity, but I must own that I ex- 
pected he would have made some refer- 
ence, however slight it might have been, 
to the alarming increase of imports, and 
the very serious diminution of our 
exports. The Leader of the Opposition 
did not say a word about that either. 
The Leader of the Opposition dilated 
upon our increasing national prosperity, 
but he did not say a word about the seri- 
ous diminution of the export trade of this 
country, and I think that, taking tho 
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circumstances altogether, it would very 
much bear the appearance of this matter 
not having been fully considered by the 
framers of this Budget. When we talk 
about the prosperity of this country, and 
have not a word to say about the serious 
diminution of our exports, and the effect 
that that must have upon our manufac- 
turing industries and our industrial popu- 
lation, it appears that the matter has 
never been even partially considered by 
my right hon. Friend. I do not wish 
to detain the House upon this occasion, 
but I cannot associate myself with the 
expressions of congratulation which have 
been given to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon our national prosperity, 
nor can I associate myself with any ex- 
pressions of approval as to the principles 
which appear to have guided him in view- 
ing indirect taxation as a source of our 
revenue, in which, of necessity, the 
greatest diminution must take place, and 
I must again repeat that I think he might 
have taken somewhat into his calcula- 
tions the very serious increase in our 
imports, and the very serious diminu- 
tion in our exports. 


*Sir WILLIAM H. WILLS (Bristol, E.) : 


I do not wish to detain the House long, 


or to criticise at too great length 
the proposals which my right hon 
colleague in the representation of 
Bristol has made to the House this 
evening. I have been aware for 


a long time that he has had his atten- 
tion directed to the question of the 
tobacco duty, as he has told me on more 
than one occasion that, in his opinion, 
the duty upon the manufactured article 
is very excessive when compared to the 
cost of the raw material, and, therefore, 
I am not altogether surprised, though I 
did not think it would come this year, be- 
cause I thought his financial responsibili- 
ties would have been too great for him to 
attempt to do so. I did not think that 
he would care to meddle with the goose 
that was yearly laying for him so 
many golden eggs. Theoretically, I have 
nothing to complain of in his proposals, 
but theoretically I had nothing to com- 
plain of years ago, when Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, put on fourpence. That, 
however, turned out to be practi- 
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cally a very great misfortune, both 
for the manufacturer, for the revenue, 
and for the consumer. I always. 
have a tender place in my heart for the 
right hon. Gentleman the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, because he came 
to the rescue of the tobacco industry,. 
which was at that time greatly depressed, 
and which has been in a comparatively 
healthy condition ever since he adminis- 
tered his physic. The reduction ef the 
duty which the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty then intro- 
duced has worked very admirably and 
successfully, and I think the House will 
believe me entitled to speak on the point 
when I say that there never was a time 
when the British working man got so 
good an article for his threepence or his 
fourpence as he does at present. I de 
rot mean that he may not get a better 
article in the future, but he gets a better 
one to-day than his father or his grand- 
father got before him. I was very glad 
to hear the expression of the Chancellor’s 
belief that adulteration was now reduced 
to a minimum. The only adulteration 
I am aware of is that some mannfac- 
turers run a little too closely to the limit 
of 35 per cent., but it is really a question 
which cannot be settled offhand, and 
requires a great deal of consideration as to 
how the new limit of moisture, and how 
the reduction in duty, will affect the retail 
price. If it will fit in with the views of 
the retailers, and they can sell the 
articles which will be produced under the 
new regulations at threepence, three 
pence halfpenny, or fourpence per ounce, 
consistently with a decent profit, every- 
thing will go well, and I daresay the 
right hon. Gentleman will reap the ad- 
rantage of his somewhat heroic policy. 
I think it will be thought in the country 
to-morrow that he has been bold, but per- 
haps has not been rash. I have no doubt 
he has duly consultec those who are best 
able to advise him on the point. Possi- 
bly, when the matter is again discussed 
at a later stage, I may have some criti- 
cism or some suggestion to offer. 


Sim JOHN A. WILLOX (Liverpool, 
Everton): I desire to speak upon the 
matter to which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Bristol has just 
alluded—that is, with regard to the 
tobacco duty. Personally, and with 
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some knowledge of the matter in ques- 
tion, I do not hesitate to say that the 
duties which have been reduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will prove 
beneficial to the community, both in dis- 
tributing more equitably the range of 
prices and in assuring to the consumer 
a better and more genuine article. The 
limit of moisture, formerly fixed at 35 
per cent. and now reduced to 30 per 
cent., will pretty nearly assure to the 
working classes, who are large consumers 
of tobacco, an unadulterated article, be- 
cause the artificial moisture will prac- 
tically be no more than is necessary to 
work the article up for manufacture. 
With reference to a question which 
might, perhaps, be regarded as somewhat 
invidious, he leaves untouched the duty 
upon foreign cigars, while the duty upon 
foreign manufactured tebacco remains 
unaltered, and I should like to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that when the tobacco duty was fixed 
in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel the duty at 
that time upon foreign cigars was 9s. per 
pound, and it was not till 1863, when 
Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the duties were altered. 
Mr. Gladstone reduced the duty on the 
rich man’s cigars from 9s. to 5s. per 
pound, and he added twopence— 
from 3s. to 3s. 2d. per pound— 
to the poor man’s pipe, so that now 
we are only returning somewhat to 
the condition of things which prevailed 
before, and which I think was a condition 
of things upon a more equitable basis 
than that which is now in existence. I 
think there is one special recommenda- 
ticn made as to the amount at which the 
duty is fixed, because sixpence taken off 
the present duty would make the tobacco 
duty henceforth 2s. 8d. per lb. We all 
know that in the sale of tobacco the 
ounce is the great denominator, so that 
the working man, in paying threepence 
for his ounce of tobacco, will understand 
that twopence of that amount goes direct 
to the Exchequer. How far he may be 
satisied with that proportion I do not 
presume to say, but he will also know 
that the rich man who pays sixpence for 
his Havana cigar only contributes one 
penny to Her Majesty’s Exchequer; so 
that, although the conditions may be 
somewhat changed, they still appear to 
be very striking in favour of the con- 
sumer of foreign cigars. But there is 
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another reason, I think, why this change 
will be advantageous. It will enable the 
British manufacturer to employ a very 
large number of female workers, thus 
enabling him to compete with something 
like equality with the foreign manufac- 
turer, who at the present time sends into 
this country enormous quantities of 
cigars, not because they are better, either 
in material or manufacture, than the Eng- 
lish cigars, but because they are manu- 
factured under more favourable condi- 
tions as regards duty. There is just one 
point, hewever, upon which I feel dis- 
posed to be critical—namely, the date at 
which the duty is proposed to become 
operative. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has said that the 16th of May 
is the date at which, probably, the 
present stocks of manufactured tobacco: 
will be exhausted. I am quite sure that 
anyone with practical experience of the 
trade wiJl know that, while it is quite 
possible to clear out stocks of manufac- 
tured tobacco, it is wholly impossible that 
manufacturers and dealers who have 
large stocks of manufactured cigars can 
possibly exhaust those stocks within that 
perind. Another thing is that the very 
contingency which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sought to avoid will be pre- 
cipitated by this deiay, because the 
instant the Budget is proclaimed to the 
public the manufacturers will hesitate 
to employ their cigar-makers, because 
they know that the stock cannot be 
cleared out in the limit of time; so that 
to-morrow I am satisfied that there will 
be. throughout the country almost a 
complete cessation of work in that indus- 
try. How far it will be possible to 
remedy that state of things I hardly pre- 
sume to advise, but I am certain of this, 
that it would be more equitable and more 
to the interests of the industrial popula- 
tion that some well-regulated system of 
rebate should be allowed upon the manu- 
factured article, so that there will be no 
inducement on the part of makers to stop 
production in the meantime. There are 
other points upon which I am sure it 
will be necessary to examine with a 
critical eve the details of the Budget as 
affecting the tobacco trade, but I may 
say that the general operation of the 
Budget will be in the general interests of 
the community, and I may say, also, ulti- 
mately beneficial to the Exchequer from 
a revenue point of view; and although 
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there may be, perhaps, some complaint 
that it is unfair to deal with one class— 
that is to say, the unmanufactured articie 
—on a different basis to the imported 
manufactured article, I think, when it 
comes to be considered, it will be found 
that it will only serve to bring the two 
classes to something more approximate 
than appears to be the casé at the 
present time. 


*Mr. A. BILLSON (Halifax): I have 
no special complaint in regard to 
tais proposed reduction of the tobacco 
duty which has been spoken of by the 
two hon. Members who understand it so 
well, but if I had to choose between 
taking off the duty on tobacco and taking 
off the duty on tea, I should have pre- 
ferred it being taken off the tea. I wel- 
come it, however, because I look upon it 
as a step in the right direction. But I 


should like to see the Budget framed in 
a different manner, so as to get rid of a 
still larger amount of indirect taxation. 
I acquiesce in the view that the country 
as represented in this House seems indif- 
ferent to the pressure of taxation, and yet 


I feel bound to say that whenever I have 
been to meetings in the North of England 
the subject is talked about in a very dif- 
ferent manner from what it is talked about 
kere in the House of Commons. All 
through the year you will find the work- 
ing men grumbling about the burdens 
they have to bear, and yet, in each Par- 
liament, as the spring comes round, we 
have Members of the House of Commons 
congratulating the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon the enormous revenue he 
has received, and it is taken too easily 
for granted that the burdens are placed 
fairly upon the population, and that 
everything is for the best in this most 
prosperous of all countries. We overlook 
too often the fact that, wherever it comes 
from, the burden of this £116,000,000 
falls upon all trades and industries, and 
to that extent we are handicapped in 
relation to foreign countries. I have 
looked to see how the proportion we 
have to pay compares with that which is 
paid by Germany. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer anticipated some objection of 
that kind, because he points out that the 
Englishman ought to be content to pay 
more, since he has a world-wide Empire 
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with which that of Germany cannot com- 
pare. But let us look at it from the 
point of view of £ s.d. We raise about 
£55,000,000 of taxation upon our com- 
modities through the means of customs 
and excise. That is upon our population 
of 40 millions, and, taking five to the 
family, £6 18s. 9d., or 2s. 8d. per week, 
per family. By the same means Ger- 
many raises £30,000,000, which is 
£3 Os. 9d., or 1s. 2d. per week per family. 
So that our families pay 2s. &d. in taxa- 
tion, as compared with the German pay- 
ment of ls. 2d. Now, if there is this 
great burden upon England, as compared 
with Germany, I think we must look 
beyond the educational superiority of 
Germany, about which we are now hear- 
ing so much, and consider also this addi- 
tional handicapping which is laid upon 
our industries by the greater burden of 
taxation. Moreover, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has shown, this burden 
goes on increasing. I make out from the 
figures given us to-night tliat there is a 
sum of £15,000,000 more spent now than 
there was in the year 1895, the last year 
of the Liberal Government. That 
£15,000,000, divided amongst tne fami- 
lies, creates an additional burden of 
£1 16s. 10d. per family, compared with 
1895, when, as I said, the Liberal Govern- 
ment was in office. The consideration of 
this great burden, falling as it does upon 
the whole of the country, leads one to 
dwell on the source from whence it is 
derived. I have had the fortune to fight 
two contested elections in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in the last 18 
months, and I can assure the House that 
the intelligent artisans of those districts 
care very much indeed to ascertain where 
the burden principally rests. There 3s 
nothing that more commends itself to 
their judgment than the principle that 
the burden of taxation should be laid 
upon the shoulders of those who are best 
able to bear it. Out of the £85,000,000 
of our taxation there is £49,000,000 
which is indirect taxation, and 
£36,000,000 which is direct taxation. 
We have no statistics to tell us accurately 
as to the class from which this 
£49,000,000 of indirect taxation comes 
—what the proportion is between the 
well-to-do and the struggling classes of 
the population—but I saw a Return the 
other day which seemed to me to have 
a great deal in it. That Return was 
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based upon the payments already made 


for death duties. Up to the present 
time there has not been sufficient ex- 
perience to enable us to obtain from these 
statistics of the death duties anything of 
a very exact nature; but this Return 
shows that of all the persons now living 
these who will die worth over £100 
number 365,000, and that all the rest 
of the population—say 37,000,000—will 
die leaving less than £100. If that is 
correct, it is not unfair to assume also 
that this burden of indirect taxation 
falls practically upon that 37,000 000 
of the population—that is, eleven-twelfths 
of the population—who cannot be looked 
upon as well to do, but who belong to the 
struggling classes. We do nothing to 
relieve the burden of taxation in that 
respect upon the very poor. -Of course, 
in regard to the income tax, we do take 
of up to £160, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I think, has very happily 
increased the relief given in that respect ; 
but there is no sort of relief of a similar 
kind given to the minimum payments of 
the very poor in respect of the taxation 
derived from Customs and Excise. I read 
the other day a report of a speech or a 
reference to a suggestion once made by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, in which it was sug- 
gested that the minimum payments by 
the very poor should be excused. But, 
as I think he admitted, there is no pos- 
sible machinery by which this can %e 
done. And everyone will see that if 
these struggling classes of the country 
bear a proportion to the well-to-do classes 
of 11 to 1, then any attempt to relieve 
them of the burden of taxation would 
practically take away all the proceeds of 
the taxation, and you may as well there- 
fore at once get rid of the whole of the 
indirect taxation, and by one stroke 
relieve the burden which is now placed 
upon the strueeling classes. The Chan- 
cellor cf the Exchequer says, if you are 
going to take away that, how are you 
to replace it? I put aside the ques- 
tion of the tax upon liquor, because, 
so long as the drink traffic is a monopoly 
it is reasonable cnough that it should 
be highly taxed ; and with regard to the 
taxation of tobacco, that also is arevenue 
which is collected without much hard- 
ship. And the Chancellor has to-night 
announced some relief from it. Take, 
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therefore, the rest of the duties; which 
come to £4,500,000, how are you going to 
replace them? I cannot help referring 
for a moment to the fact that £2,000,000 
has been squandered upon the agricul- 
tural rates in England and Ireland which 
might very well have been devoted to 
some purposes of the kind I have men- 
tioned, and we may hope that some wise 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
future, whether the present occupier of 
the post or somebody else, will see his way 
not to renew that gift to the landlords, 
but devote it to the abolition of the in- 
direct taxation. There is, however, 
another source to which I should like to 
direct the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There has been, as 
he must have seen, a movement 
growing in the country for the rating of 
unoccupied lands in towns for the relief 
of local burdens. Two hundred town 
councils have passed resolutions in favour 
of such a scheme; the London School 
Board passed a resolution in its favour ; 
the London County Council approved 
of it; and two or three weeks ago the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, 
consisting of mayors and town clerks, 
aldermen, and members of various cor- 
porations, assembled at the Guildhall, in 
London, passed by a very large majority 
a resolution in its favour. Reference was 
made in that day’s Chronicle to the 
matter, and it was pointed out that we 
have not realised how public opinion has 
ripened upon this subject in the great 
industrial centres. At present the move- 
ment is apparently confined to the relief 
of local rates, but it is evidently a point 
in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might intervene ; because, ifthis unoccu- 
pied land ought to be rated for the bene- 
fit of local resources, it ought also to be 
taxed for the benefit of the Exchequer, 
either by income tax or some tax in lieu 
of inhabited house duty. I should not 
confine myself to asking for either the 
income tax or the house duty, or any- 
thing of that kind, because I think you 
might deal with it directly by way of a 
tax upon ground values, and my opinion 
is that such a tax would bring in a 
revenue which would very soon enable 
you to dispense with indirect taxation 
altogether. Everybody must have seen 
land in towns which is continually grow- 
ing in value, while the owner does 
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nothing to facilitate that 
increase that value. I 
or two ago, that in the town of 
Stockton it was stated there were 
no less than 700 acres of unoccupied land 
of that description. In Bradford, and 
other towns in the North of England, you 
frequently come across ugly, desolate- 
looking pieces of land in the midst of 
large warehouses and other prosperous 
buildings, and when you ask why is this 
land in this neglected and desolate state, 
you get the reply, “Oh, it belongs to 
Mr. So-and-so, and he is waiting for his 
price.” Yes, he is waiting for his price ; 
and ail the while the town goes on pay- 
ing out its rates, and by its paving, its 
gas, and its electric light adding to the 
value of this land, and thus bringing it 
up to the value for which Mr. So-and-so is 
waiting, and towards which enhanced 
value that fortunate gentleman has not 
done one single thing, because the whole 
of the value in the land is 
due to the energy and enterprise of the 
community around. It is nothing the 
owner does that gives it the new value, 
and surely the community which thus 
confers the value has some right to a 
share of it in the shape of taxation. In 
London, from the last valuation, it ap- 
pears that what been called the 
unearned increment of the property al- 
is, apart from expendi- 
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growth or 
saw, a day 


increasing 


has 


ready built, that 
ture on new buildings, shows an average 
increase of £300,000 a year—that is our 
annual addition to the capital value of 


the owners’ property, at 15 years’ pur- 


chase of 4) millions. This growth repre- 
sents a rise in rent due to increasing de- 
mand for increasing buildings owing to 
increasing population, the advance of 
London as an industrial centre, and also 
unfortunately the helpless condition of 
the Londen poor. What is wanted is 
some form of taxation which will inter- 
cept a portion of this unearned incre- 
ment. The case of London, indeed, is es- 
pecially glaring by reason of the present 
state of the income tax arrangements for 
the assessment of reversions. Everyone 
knows that reversions of immense value 
are falling in year by year to the great 
London ground landlords. It was stated 
before the Town Holdings Commission 
that Lord Portman had reversions falling 
in in a very short time worth upwards of 
1} millions. Now perhaps it has escaped 
the observation many that the 
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value of this reversion the lucky landlord 
actually pays no income tax. Look what 
they are. A ground landlord lets his 
land for a perhaps moderate rent on the 
condition that at the end of the lease 
the land, with all the buildings on it, re- 
verts to him. What is this value which 
he gets but an added rent—a further 
income from his propertv. One can 
imagine a great estate when the leases 
are so arranged that they fall in year by 
year, and the sums paid yearly for re- 
newals are as much income as the 
original rent. Yet no income tax, so far 
as one can see,.is paid upon them. It is 
true that by the original Act it was con- 
templated that they might be charge 
able ; but there is the curious provision 
that if the owner can satisfy the Com- 
missioners that the prices for renewal are 
re-invested in productive property, they 
are not to be charged. I wish the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give the 
information to the House of the propor- 
tion that is charged and thé proportion 
that escapes. It is a curious thing how 
very few cases seem to have been con- 
tested in the courts, from which one 
gathers that questions are not raised upon 
the point. But see how differently other 
kinds of annual profits are treated. A 
coalowner who out of his profits sinks 
new pits to maintain his output, the 
manufacturer who extends his machinery, 
are declared to have merely invested 
fresh capital, and are allowed no deduc- 
tion of income tax on their profits. It 
is only the landowner, always jealously 
protected by the Legislature, who is al- 
lowed to deduct from his profits that part 
of it which he invests in new undertak- 
ings. It is a striking illustration of the 
vay in which our laws, made by Parlia- 
ments of landlords, have been in the 
habit of legislating in the interests of 
landlords, and have disregarded the equal 
claims of industry. It is almost super- 
fluous to urge what has now been so often 
pressed, that any form of taxation which 
leads to bringing more land into the 
market will tend in the direction of great 
social benefits. Dear land means over- 
crowding : overcrowding means sickness: 
sickness brings loss of wages and 
pauperism. It was happily stated the 
other day by my Friend the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Northwich that now- 
days rich men as a rule live on cheap 
land, poor men on dear land. When land 
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in town gets too dear for rich men to 
live there, they move into the suburbs, 
where land is cheap, but the poor have 
to remain in the towns to be near their 
work. Whatever tends to bring land 
more readily into the market helps to get 
rid of this unsatisfactory state of things. 
And there is this further advantage in 
taxation upon land values, that, unlike 
taxation on industry, it does not affect the 
value of what is taxed. You tax industry 
and you tend to extinguish it ; tax savings 
and you tend to decrease savings; but 
however much you tax land it is still 
there: youcannot taxit out of existence. 
You only make it necessary for the owner 
to employ it in a more profitable manner, 
and such employment results in benefit 
to the whole community. I cannot be- 
lieve that it is beyond the power of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his ad- 
by which such 
a source of revenue could be made avail- 
able, to extent of enabling him to 
relieve the industry of the country from 
some of the charges now laid upon it, 
and especially upon necessaries of 
life. If he could do this he would secure 
a triple advantage. He would relieve the 
among us from a burden 
which presses terribly upon them; he 
would do much towards settling the 
serious social problem connected with 
wy housi 1g of the poor and the pressure 
f population in our large towns, and he 
eda laa e the 3 of country 
and satisfactory 
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and tea. They are both luxuries, and if 
ndulged in too freely are both vices, 
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smoking tobacco is infinitely less injurious 
to the community at large than the swill- 
ing of tea; and when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to make a choice be- 
tween these two, I think he conferred 
a benefit upon the human race by the 
choice he made, in giving relief to the 
vice of tobacco. But he has not given 
to the persons who pay at this time of 
day, with all the increases put upon it 
from time to time, what was originally 
a war tax. The person who is most 
entitled to the consideration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is the payer of 
income tax, and knowing that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had some surplus 
money to dispose of, I did certainly 
expect that he would have given the first 
consideration to the payer of income tax. 
But let us look and see what the right 
hon. Gentleman has done. He has told 
us that there are certain remissions made 
to the payers of income tax on incomes 
under £500 a year. Now, my idea has 
always been that these remissions are 
false in principle, because every income, 
until you get down to so small an income 
that you are bordering on poverty, should 
pay its proportion of this tax. When 
the income gets down so low as, say, 
£100 a year, I could quite understand 
that a man should be excused from pay- 
ing a tax, because he is on the verge of 
poverty, but everybody who has an 
income over that sum, I think, should 
be made to pay his small proportion of 
direct taxation. It s to me, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knows 
perfectly well, } the 
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that little fish are 
sweetest, and are also the most numerous 
in the sea, and he must be perfectly well 
aware that, if you tax, only the top 
of the pyramid, and leave the base un- 
taxed, you get a much more unsatisfae- 
tory result than if you tax the whole of 
the pvramid equally. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so far as I con understand, 
intends to extend this vicious princirle of 
exemption of small ine« He is 
going to extend it up to incomes of £700 
a year. I do not know whether he thinks 
that that is going to benefit the poor 
man in the future, but I can inform him 
that the man with an income of £700 a 
vear is looked upon by the poor man 
as a millionaire. If he was going to 
extend the principle of exemption at all, 
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he should have increased the exemption 
up to, say, incomes of £500 a year, and 
not have extended it from £500 to £700 ; 
but what he is doing is to give exemp- 
tions to incomes between those two sums, 
£500 and £700 a year. Well, that means 
villadom. Now, I think those people are 
not entitled to any special exemption 
from direct taxation. I believe, if there 
is to be any exemption at all, it should 
rather be given to those at the lowest 
end of the scale than be extended so as 
to embrace so high a figure as £700. 
Now, there is another objection which I 
have to this proposal, and that is the 
increase of the graduated duties which 
have now been adopted into the income 
tax, and which were proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Monmouth, and which, 
as I understood, were always repudiated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
is the adoption of this principle. which 
is introduced into the income tax to 
which I object. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
not always sit on the same Bench. There 
are other right hon. Gentlemen who will 
and are prepared now to take the posi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman now 
occupies, and when they come to take 
his place. they may also take a leaf out 
of his book, and increase the graduation 
of the income tax. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] 
Honourable Members say, “ Hear, hear!” 
but we who sit on this side of 
the House, who are Tories, and 
who believe in a gold standard and repu- 
diate bimetallism, did not expect to sze 
this adoption of the principle of gradua- 
tion promised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
My belief in this matter is that every 
class should pay. The man with a small 
income would, of course, only pay a small 
amount, but still all classes should pay. 
Now, I wish to make one or two remarks 
with regard to the death duties. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
that there was a very large increase in 
the death duties, which realised 
£172,000,000, but in 1892 the revenue 
from the death duties was £193,000,000. 
It is quite true that that was the in- 
fluenza year, but then this is a millionaire 
year. Still, if an influenza year gave a 
larger number of people who died, and 
whose estates have to pay, one would 
rather suppose that a millionaire year 
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would be better than an influenza year. 
Therefore, I say, the free personalty has. 
not yet recovered itself. But I have 
something more to say upon this subject. 
The nominal amount of this free per- 
sonalty is some £160,000,000, and I 
think it was said it would be found that 
it increases about five per cent. per 
annum, with the annual increase of the 
wealth of the country. Now, if that had 
been so, it would now be more than the 
£172,000,000 it has reached. I am well 
aware, and have always said, that the 
financial results of this duty are yet to 
be seen. I have always pointed to the 
end of the century as the time to judge 
the result of this panaceaic legislation. 
I am astonished at the increase of 
millionaires ; this year the number, I be- 
lieve, is nine. They are millionaires, I 
should think, of speculation, with relative 
degrees of personalties, but I musi confess. 
that I ain astonished at the rashness of 
millionaires dying at all under this sys- 
tem. There must be an enormous in- 
crease of them, or else they cannot enjoy 
the health of millionaires of other days. 
Now I come to the alterations which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
make in the death duties, which, in my 
opinion, are not any good at all. This 
Act is full of defects which cry aloud, 
and we have asked for the removal of 
those defects, but the right hon. Gentle 
man put us off by saying that some of 
them were the subject of proceedings 
in the law courts. With regard to 
others, there is the assumption that a 
man is dead a year before he dies, and 
then there is a case of extreme hardship, 
illustrated quite recently in the case of 
a noble lord, cnce a Member of this 
House, went from this House 
to the other, owing to repeated 
deaths cccurring close upon each other. 
I quite admit that you cannot alter the 
death duties in cases like that, and if 
you pay on one death you must pay 
on all; but it is an unanswerable reason 
for keeping the death duties withir 
moderate dimensions. With regard to 
the legacy and succession duties, the 
right hon. Gentleman has altered them. 
Now, if there were any duties that were 
good in themselves, and levied upon just 
principles, the principles of which ought 
to be extended, surely it is the legacy 
and succession duties. Those two duties: 
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are models of what the death duties ought 
to be, and, instead of whittling away at 
them, the Act to which the mght hon. 
Gentleman should turn his attention 
is the Act of 1894. What he proposes 
to do is to abolish one per cent. of those 
duties; but what advantage will be de- 
rived from that! It would be reasonable 
enough if he got rid of the legacy duty 
altogether, and left it there ; but why 
should the stranger pay nine per cent, 
instead of 10 per cent., or. why should 
the five per cent. man only pay 
four per cent! There is no advantage 
to be derived from that. There 
was an advantage in the _ principle 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, because he got rid of a lot of 
small duties, and slipped them all into 
one duty; but I see no advantage in 
taking this one per cent. off the legacy 
and succession duties. Now we come to 
the second remission. I am not quite 
sure whether I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman correctly, but, as I understood 
him to say, this is no remission at all— 
only a postponement of duty which was 
proposed in the case of settlements, and 
only in the case of settlements 
where the first life-interest was given to 
the husband or to the wife, with re 
mainder to the children. What the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to do is this: 
in the case of a settlement, first to the 
husband, then to the wife, with remainder 
to the children, savs in the case of 
the death of the first life tenant, the duty 
shall not be paid—that it shall not 
be paid until the remainder comes 
in. Now, are going to 
adopt this particular method for this par- 
ticular class of settlement only? There 
is, as it appears to me, a want of prin- 
ciple in it. It to me that it 
further illustrates a habit which I am 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman has con- 
tracted of dealing with the death duties, 
not upon principle, but with the view 
of meeting hard cases ; but if thatis so, i 
can bring thousands of harder cases thaa 
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this. Now, I do not think those who do 
not approve of these duties have much 
to be thankful for to the rieht hon. 


Gentleman. I have nothing further to 
say with regard to the land tax, but I 
must say this: that the right hon. 
Gentleman preached a sermon on extra- 
vagance—a homily on economy—but it 
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had no more effect upon his colleagues 
than if preached in church. They never 
go to caurch, and therefore cannot be 
expected to be affected by a sermon. But 
the more I consider the expenditure of 
this country, the more I am shocked at 
the way in which it is growing, and the 
more I am surprised at the way in 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has opened his hand to every 
applicant for the million or so that he 
asks for, and the way he continues to 
open his hand; because he foreshadows 
that we shall, in all probability, next year 
be called upon to pay a very large sub- 
sidy to the West Indian Islands. I under- 
stand from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary that that was aban- 
doned, and I must say that I am rather 
shocked to hear now that we shall be 
called upon hereafter to pay a sum ap- 
preaching a million and a quarter for the 
relief of the sugar planters in the West 
Indies. [The CHancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: I never said so.| I fancied the 
right hon. Gentleman foreshadowed that. 
[The Craxcettor of the ExcHequer: 
What I did say was that I had 
to reserve something for an  addi- 
tional grant in relief of the West Indian 
Colonies, but I never spoke of a million 
at all in connection with it.] No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman did not speak 
of a million, but that was the sum men- 
tioned on a former occasion. However, 
I hope it may be only £10,000 or £2,500, 
but we shall find out when it comes. As 
I have said, I have been shocked at the 
way in which the expenditure of the 
country is growing, and I kope that in 
the future the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will gird up 
his loins and make some resistance to 
the extravagant demands of his col- 
leagues, who are all extremely able men. 
There are 19 of them, all men of genius, 
and many of them men of ambition, with 
projects in their minds for which money 
will be required. We look to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to exercise a 
modifying influence over the expenditure, 
and, however desirable the policy of his 
colleagues may be, he must impress upon 
them the necessity of cutting their coat 
according to the cloth which he has in 
his hind. I believe that this period 
which we are now passing through is a 
period of almost inflated prosperity, and 
I am afraid it will be succeeded by a 
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period of—I will not say poverty— 
of diminished prosperity. It behoves us, 
therefore, to believe that we are not 
always going to revel in these large sur- 
‘pluses that we have had during these last 
few years, and that the possibility of 
‘diminished prosperity, seriously affecting 
our taxation, will have to be reckoned 
‘with. 


*Sir S. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I must say a few words 
with regard to this matter. I listened 
with great attention to the remarks 
which fell from my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition, and, 
although [I approved of his points, I 
think he made a very unjiortunate 
remark when he said there was no scar- 
«ity of gold, and that it was never more 
abundant. I think the Bank of Eneland 
would tell him a different story. The 
scramble for gold is keener than ever, 
and the Bank of England has thought fit 
‘to follow the the banks 
oof Germany other countries, where 
you cannot get full weight gold if 
want it for the purposes of export. If I 
took a £1,000 bank note to the Bank of 
England, and asked them to give me $99 
full-weight sovereigns, I think they would 
prefer to give me a £1,000 bac of their 
export gold which they keep in the 
corner. Now I do not think they would 
do that if gold so very abundant. 
What I rose particularly to say was that 
I did think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, out of his abundance, might 
have done something towards ne: 
what is now an almost vanishing trade 
—the negotiation foreign biils. I 
thought he might have given us som 
small relief there. Foreign bills, nego- 
tiated in Holland or Germany, pay ] 
valorem duty at all, whilst 
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France only pay half the duty which is | 


tural 
the trade passes over 
this country, and few foreign bills come 
here for negotiation at all. It may seem 
rather a small matter, but, at the 
time, it rather affects our foreign trade 
because the effect of sending a remit- 
tance through the Empire of Germany 
is that there is a great tendency to take 
the return of that remittance in German 
goods. did think that the richt 
Gentleman would have done something 
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a business footing. There ought to be 
a great many changes made in the laws 
regarding bills of exchange. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the London 
University did a very great deal of good 
by having the laws relating to bills of 
exchanee codified, but we want something 
more than codification ; we want reform. 
Ii the Chancellor of the Exchequer ¢ cannot 
immediately give the relief that is ne eded, 
perhaps he might, by means of a Select 
Committee, get an opinion with regard to 
bills of exchange, regulating them and 
makine them suitable to modern require- 
ments. Bills of exchange really 
international instruments of credit, and 
they ought to be regulated under an 
international agreement : and I think it 
would be a very wise thing to 
Great Powers to 
to regulate bills 
uniform 
fact, 


bills 


are 


ask the 
in order 
under cone 
one 
that 


confer together 
snangve 
system. Ll me 
which is very litt 
drawn upon Russia 
have 12 days’ 


ntion 
known, 
ay, in some 
grace taken, 
instances they do not 
and notice of dishonour can 
delayed in Russia for a whole year 
In France it is 15 days 
rhis notification is exceedingly important 
to our because if they knew 
promptly of the notice of dishonour they 
would not send further goods to the 
man, and ercat woud ke 
avoided. Those are 1s why I 
think that a Select vuld be 
appointed to SE iy this question cf 
bills of exchange. We have a ridicu 
lously inadequate system of taking three 
days’ grace in this country, and we have 
other regulations which are no longer 
suitable, becauss ions are 
now 
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I trust the Chancellor of 
Exchequer will see the advantage of 
having an inquiry. A Select Committee 
could not be better employed than by 
raring to put those international 
and 
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arising from the alteration of the land 
tax which has given a_ considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction to the small 
owners of property. In consequence of 
recent assessment, they have been made 
to bear a considerable burden. Let me 
sav in connection with this land tax 
question that there is a want of uni- 
formity and simplicity in the assessment. 
I may say, as a Land Tax Commissioner, 
that it has been brought prominently 
before us. No land tax can ever be satis- 
factory that is not based upon a more 
simple and theorough system of assess- 
ment than prevails at the present time. 
I may say I think the income tax payers 
have a claim. That has been 
urged vear after year in this House and 
elsewhere. Whenever the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sees his way to make any 
reduction whatever, the claims of the 
income tax payers are admittedly strong. 
But t Gentleman tells us, 
as those in his position have told ts 
before, that at the present time he is 
not in a position to reduce it, because if 
he took a penny off the income tax the 
whole of his lus would immediately 
disappear. Yet there is a certain class 
tax payer whom he might 
and beneficially relieve, and 
hardly touch the 
alluded. That is the 
payers of income tax under 
B—the occupiers. It cannot tke 
suggested the owners who 
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working under Schedule B. I find that 
the assessment amounts to some- 
thing over £55,000,000, but the abate- 
ments and deductions allowed from this 
assessment amount to no less than 
£35,000,000, leaving only £29,000,000 
net charge. That shows very plainly 
what an unsatisfactory tax this is. [Sir 
W. Harcovrr: Nobody pays it under a 
rental of £600 a year.] It leaves 
only a net charge of £20,000,000. 
Now, that involve an 
amount of hook-keeping and clerkage out 
ofall proportion to what is swept into the 
Exchequer. 


fYross 


must 


I have always understood 


that one of the principles of taxation is 
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that taxes should be easily and cheaply 
collected. When you consider that out 
of £55,000,000 more money has to be 
dealt with by way of cxemption and 
abatements than the net charge, does it 
not show that there is an immense 
amount of unnecessary book-keeping and 
roing through figures which might be 
avoided? A good deal of this money is 
collected from small taxpayers in small 
sums. It is not worth while. I am 
convinced of this, that there is a great 
deal of this income tax which is 
not really payable, but which is paid in 
small sums, people thinking it better to 
have deno with it than to have to go and 
interview the Surveyor of Taxes, and 
thus waste a portion of the day. There 
i1 another reason why I think this 
income tax ought to be taken off the 
shoulders of the occupiers of the land. 
It is a form of tax which will fall 
probably on the shoulders of farmers 
almost entirely. When the Agricultural 
Rating Act was passed—for which we 
are grateful, which we understand, and 
which, in spite of what gentlemen on the 
opposite Benches may think, is under- 
stood and appreciated in the country— 
the estimated grant under that Measure 
was to have been £1,560,000; but 
according to the Budget speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, last year 
the actual grant was £1,332,000, so 
that there was £227,000 less than he 
expected. That sum would have amply 
covered any possible loss caused by the 
abolition of the tax under Schedule B, 
and would have left a sufficient sum in 
his pocket. Jt was as if the Chancellor 
the Exchequer, wishing to give a 
schoolboy friend a tip of half-a-crown, 
found that he had only given a florin. 
I think we are justified in asking him 
tao mako up the additional sixpence. 
These are my reasona for suggesting to 
him that he will really seriously. con- 
sider tho advisability of relieving the 
eceupiers of land by abolishing the 
income tax under Schedule B. I will 
indicate to him very shortly another 
source of revenue. I have no doubt the 
to new forms and new 
species of taxation have been overdone ; 
but I think he will say that this is a 
It will 
certainly be very easy to collect and 
very easy to raise, and it will bring in 
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a reasonable amount of revenue. 1 
suggest that he should take advan- 
tage of that extraordinary yearn- 
ing which people have nowadays 
to secure popularly elected positions. 
We are continually meeting people who 
are yearning to be Parish Councillors, 
members of School Boards, District 
Councillors, and County Councillors, and 
I would suggest that we should take 
advantage of their desire to be elected 
to some body or other by the imposition 
of a small tax on every nomination 
paper that is handed in on nomination 
day—say a £5 stamp on the nomination 
paper of a Member of Parliament and a 
penny stamp on that of the Parish Coun- 
cillor. Well, Sir, you would find, I take 
it, that there would be a considerable 
revenue produced in that way without 
any cost of collection. Sir, I make you 
a present of that suggestion, and it may 
be well worth thinking out. I would 
only say, in conclusion, that I heartily 
congratulate the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on being able to make some sensible 
and valuable reductions in taxation this 
year. I hope it may be his good fortune 
to do so on more than one future occa- 
sion, and that he will some day have the 
satisfaction of being able to announce 
some equally valuable, equally useful, 
and, at the same time, far more certain 
changes in the system of the death duties, 
which, I am convinced, are at present 
very much against the true interests of 
the country. 

Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) : 
Mr. Lowther, I entirely regard the Bud- 
get which has been laid before the House 
to-night as a rich man’s Budget. Now, I 
recognise at the same time that in the 
matter of the reduction of the duty on 
tobacco there is much to be said for it 
as being in favour of poor people, inas- 
much 
siderably increased employment in the 
tobacco factories of this country. I repre- 


as it will create, probably, con- 


sent a borough where there is a very 


large industry in tobacco, and I believe 
that the reduction of the tax will be wel- 
comed there by the manufacturers and 
the operatives. But I very much doult 
whether the reduction of 6d. in the £ 
on imported tebacco will find its way, or 
any share of it, to the poor man who 
Mr. Johnstone. 
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purchases the tobacco. I do not think 
he will get very much benefit from it, 
Now, on the other hand, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had reduced the duty 
on tea, that would have come as a direct 
benefit to all classes of the community. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said that 
tea was a matter of no importance to the 
working community, or that it was a 
matter of luxury, I entirely disagree, and 
I cannot but assure him, and anybody 
who may be influenced by his statement, 
that it is not an article of luxury with the 
poor. It is an article of necessity, and 
is every year being used in larger quan- 
tities by labouring people. It is a 
common thing now for labouring men to 
take their can of cold tea away with 
them in the morning, and it lasts them 
in the main until they return at night. 
It is pleasant, it has a flavour, and it 
is sustaining to a degree which very few 
can realise unless they themselves have 
tried it. I am myself a considerable 
drinker of cold tea. at other times of the 
day than at the morning or afternoon 
meal, and I can assure the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that had he been able to 
have given some reduction to the drinkers 
of tea in this country it would have been 
immensely more popular than even his 
reduction in the case of tobacco. Now, 
it must not be understood that I am 
against, or in any way undervalue, the 
sixpenny reduction on the raw material 
of tobacco, for, as I have stated, I believe 
it will increase the employment of British 
labour, and will do a great amount of 
cood in that direction both to the manu- 
facturers and to the operatives. I am 
myself a consumer of tobacco—many 
people think to a degree which is un- 
reasonable and not to my benefit—but I 
can assure those who think so that it is 
net beyond the pleasure I derive from it. 
Now, with that exception, I think it is a 
rich man’s Budget. I cannot see why 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
£116,000,000 at his disposal, could not 
have taken off at least a part of the 
duty on tea, as well as make this reduc- 
tion on tobacco. In other directions 
the relief granted is, in the main, in 
favour of those who least need it. I 
do not attach much importance to the 
proposal with regard to the readjust- 
ment of the land tax. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. J. Heywood Johnstone) 
takes, I am very glad to hear, his share 
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in local duties in connection with the 
Land Tax Commissioners. I also take 
my share in that portion of local work, 
and I can bear witness to the fact that 
under the late readjustment many hard- 
ships were imposed upon very poor and 
very meritorious people; and the Com- 
missioners, feeling that great injustice 
has been done, have in many cases 
evaded the duty of imposing that tax as 
prescribed by law. With regard to the 
income tax, I think the Chancellor has 
also been exceedingly weak. I do not at 
all complain of the reduction he has pro- 
mised on incomes of between £500 and 
£700, but those people who have 
incomes below £500 need a further re- 
duction to a greater extent than those 
with incomes of between £500 and £700. 
Now, I have no doubt that there are hon. 
Members here who also take part in com- 
mission work with regard to appeals on 
income tax questions. I can say, from 
experience as a Commissioner, that we 
have constantly before us appeals by 
small traders and people in a small way 
in the professions, which show that it 
is a great injustice and hardship that 
income tax should be imposed upon them 
at all. I have seen many cases where 
struggling tradespeople have had to pay 
income tax which, in all probability, was 
beyond the income realised. I am en- 
tirely in favour of the full system of 
graduated income tax, but I should like to 
have seen it further reduced on the smaller 
incomes. Now, people with incomes of 
between £500 and £700 are comparatively 
rich compared with many of the poor 
creatures who have to pay income tax 
below £400. Surely. the Chancellor 
should have given some consideration to 
this class of income tax payer. I hope 
that he will, between now and the suc- 
ceeding stage of the Budget Bill, recon- 
sider some of these points. If he does 
not I shall avail myself of the right of a 
private Member to place down an Amend- 
ment on the Paper both with regard to 
the tea duty and with regard to the small 
taxable incomes of the people of this 
country. As to the question of general 
economy, I am glad to hear the Chan- 
cellor to-night directing our minds to the 
necessity of holding aloft the flag of 
It was a 
righteous rebuke that has been hurled 
on this side of the House that there is 


greater national economy. 
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no longer a Party sitting on these 
Benches to challenge the continuity of 
this increasing annual expenditure. I 
can assure him that if he would join us in 
going into the midlands, and into the 
north, and attend the meetings that we 
attend, he would find plenty of encourage- 
ment for resisting the inroads on the 
national wealth which his co-Ministers 
seem incapable of resisting. Well, per- 
haps that is too strong an interpretation 
of what the Chancellor said, but I cer- 
tainly understood him to say that his 
advice on economy had no more effect 
upon his colleagues than if he had 
preached it in church. I do complain 
most strongly that the Chancellor has not 
given some share of this great prosperity 
to the poorer classes of the community. 
I know of no more direct way in which 
he could have conferred a benefit upon 
the most deserving poor than by reduc- 
ing the duty on tea from fourpence at 
least to twopence. I shall certainly take 
an opportunity to move that Motion, and 
I sincerely trust that between now and 
then the Chancellor will be able to see 
his way to accept some modification of 
the Budget in that direction. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS returned after the usual interval. 


*Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford): I am glad to join in the 
congratulations which have been 
offered to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer on the speech he has given 
us on the finances of the country, and I 
must confess that I am rather surprised 
at the criticism made in a speech by an 
hon. Member on the other side that this 
is a rich man’s Budget. 
of that hon. Member is, however, some- 


The statement 


what, and, indeed, to a _ considerable 
extent, modified by the fact that he 
immediately afterwards alluded to two of 
the chief remissions of taxation in this 
Budget as those which had been made 
for the first time for the poor man. I 
think no one can doubt that the remis- 
sion on tobacco is one which does help 
the poorer classes immensely ; and, per- 
sonally, I am extremely glad that, if the 
choice lay between tea and _ tobacco, 
tobacco was the favoured article. With 
regard to the land tax, so far as the 
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doubt that it is entirely in favour of 
those who are least able to pay the tax. 
I know, myself, that owing to the exces- 
sive bearing of the land tax very great 
hardships have been inflicted upon small 
owners. In one or two cases that I 
know of, in regard to building societies, 
some who were paying a merely nominal 
amount of a few pence suddenly found 
the land tax raised upon them to a very 
considerable amount. I do not quite 
understand the present proposal, and I 
should like to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he were present, whether 
the limit of £5 allowed now is to be in 
relief of those cases which have not 
paid land tax before. What do we find 
in cases throughout the country? I 
should understand, from what the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that he only 
intended this remission to be applied io 
those who had not paid the land tax 
before. But if there is to be a new 
anomaly, although it is only a small 
matter, I hope it may be considered to 
apply to all cases where the assessment is 
below £5. So far as this remission is 
concerned, undoubtedly it is in the direc- 
tion to which I alluded in a question 
which I addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to-day, and I should cer- 
tainly like to ask him to carry the prin- 
ciple which he is adopting in this small 
remission a little further. I notice in 
the printed Paper which we have before 
us that while, in his Estimate to-night, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer only 
reckoned to get £900,000 under the land 
tax, his actual receipts were £940,000. 
The land tax is not a tax that varies, for 
it really is a fixed tax, limited by the 
quotas from the different parishes ; 
and it is evident that the remission 
which, as it seems to me, he intended to 
give two years ago in his Budget does 
not apply to the extent that he expected. 
And if that is so, I think there is all the 
more reason why we should ask him to 
consider whether he cannot carry for- 
ward this small remission so as to remedy 
the hardships which have arisen since the 
last re-assessment of the land tax was 
taken in hand. There is one case to 
which I alluded in my question, and I 
can give the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the particulars, where property belong- 
ing to a great institution of this country, 
the University of Oxford, had been 
Mr. Hardy. 
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now brought under the land tax, There 
are other cases where land has been 
exempt for 60 or 40 years, and which 
has now been brought into the land tax. 
And at this moment, when this Legisla- 
ture has seen fit to cut off half the rates 
on agricultural land, it is felt to be a 
great hardship that large extents of agri- 
cultural land, while being relieved from 
one tax, should have another tax put 
upon them. Therefore, if the right hon, 
Gentleman has found out that the remis- 
sion he made two years ago has not ex- 
tended to the full amount that he in- 
tended, I think he might be asked now 
to consider those special cases that are 
constantly being brought forward in the 
hope of some remedy for the inequalities 
in the remission which has been granted. 
I may say that I can give an instance to 
show these inequalities as connected with 
a purely agricultural constituency in my 
own division. The land tax, before the 
remission two years ago, was at 4s., and 
it was then reduced, as we all know, to 
ls.; and yet the amount raised at that 
lower rate from the parish, owing to the 
re-assessment, came to within £5 of the 
old assessment, which contributed the 
quota of 4s. Therefore, we come to the 
peculiar position that the parish had to 
contribute the same quota at Is. as it had 
before at 4s., although, naturally, the 
tax came from a different of tax- 
payers from those who had contributed 
before. This was owing entirely to the 
fact that the assessment had not been 
carried out. Well, in a case of that sort, 
naturally a sense of hardship arises, for 
they found that, although a considerable 
remission was given to the country gene- 
rally, yet in regard to the actual quota 
there had been no remission at all. I 
would say, if we are considering these 
remissions, and if, as I infer, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has actually re- 
ceived from the land tax more than h> 
expected, there is another class of the 
community which JI think has a very 
strong claim upon the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I refer to a class 
which has been specially dealt with under 
the land tax in times past. Early in the 
century there was a special exemption in 
connection with the land tax given t» 
small livings, or, rather, to small tithe- 
owners. I believe it is well known on 
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both sides of the House that there is pro- 
bably no more over-rated class of persons 
in this country, in the sense of paying 
rates, than those clergymen with a small 
amount of tithe. If it was necessary ir 
the early part of the century to make an 
exemption in favour of them—an excep- 
tion, I believe, which also extended 
to certain charities which are equally 
deserving—I think that at this moment 
it would have been a gracious act, if it 
had been possible, to provide that, where 
in a parish the income has fallen below, 
say, £150, or £200 to put it at a fairer 
amount, in those cases the land tax 
should be taken off the parishes as it 
was early in the century. An Amend- 
ment was proposed two years ago on the 
Budget in connection with this maiter, 
and I hope that, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken in hand the remedy 
of inequalities in the land tax, if this 
matter should again be brought under 
discussion when the Finance Bill is before 
us, he will be able to see his way to met, 
to some extent, the great hardships which 
now fall upon this particular class. And 
whilst I am saying a few words on this 
subject, and as we find that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will remedy 
actual defects which have been found in 
the Finance Act, and on such points as 
the land tax, I would ask whether it is 
not time to consider also a defect that 
arises under another Measure—the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act. When that Act was 
passed, the effect which it would have 
was not known. ‘There was one class 
which was exempted from the operation 
of that Act. It has been found, I be 
lieve, that the exemption of the tithe 
from the advantages which were given 
under that Act has inflicted a very great 
hardship upon country clergymen. I be- 
lieve that cases have been brought before 
the Royal Commission which are of such 
a striking character that they must hav2 
some effect whenever we get the report 
of that Commission. I know that th: 
Government will now answer that the 
Commission is still sitting and has not 
reported, and, therefore, they are unable 
to deal with this matter. But I believe 
that the facts are known quite apart 
from any report from the Royal Com- 
mission, and whenever remissions of taxa- 
tion are taking place, the class whose 
claim we put forward in this House, and 
which this House supported last year, in 
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favour of some relief of the taxation 
which falis so heavily upon the clergy, 
has a right to raise its voice. I do hope 
that the Government, in their anxiety to 
relieve taxation wherever it falls heaviest, 
will not forget that class which, I be- 
lieve, by the consent of the House and 
by the evidence given before the Com- 
mission, has the very strongest claim 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. E 
trust that the right hon. Gentleman will 
consider this matter. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer wilf 
not think I am wanting in appreciation 
of his admirable speech if I direct atten- 
tion for a few moments to two or three 
defects in the statement he has presented 
to the Committee. I am sorry to say, 
Mr. Lowther, that it appears to me that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has: 
again under-estimated his surplus. If the 
Committee will recall two or three 
matters, I think this charge will be justi- 
fied. One subject to which the Chancellor: 
of the Exchequer alluded was the amount. 
of spirit extracted out of casks, and he 
spoke cf a single city in which he knew 
that 120,000 gallons of proof spirits had 
been so produced incneyear. This would 
seem to prove that in that single instance 
the revenue might secure something like 
£60,000. lf that is the case, a 
very large amount will be secured 
for the revenue by the change 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to make in this matter. But in 
the Budget statement we have no esti-- 
mate of how much is expected to be saved 
by this more strict enforcement of the 
law with regard to evading duty by 
extracting spirit from the cask. That is 
only a single illustration, Sir, of my 
argument. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has estimated that the death duties 
will produce £150,000 less than last year,. 
and he also estimates that stamps wilb 
produce at least £50,000 less. I think 
that these calculations rest on most solid’ 
foundation; probably both taxes will 
produce next year quite as much as: 
they have done this year. I con 
clude from these calculations that the 
surplus has been greatly under-estimated. 
It was estimated at £280,000 last year, 
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but it has turned out to be £3,600,000, 
and I think the Chancellvr of the 
Exchequer has fallen into the same 
sort of mistake as he made last year, and 
greatly under-estimated the surplus he 
will have out of the taxes. Now I think 
that is a great pity. It has been done 
for the last two or three years, and we 
ought to protest against it in Committee, 
and endeavour to induce the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to take a fair 
view of the amount to be expected, 
and possibly he will be able to greatly 
decrease taxation if he will do so. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed, 
to me to repeat the fallacy cf which 
we heard a great deal when the Agricui- 
tural Rating Bill was before this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman called atten- 
tion to the fact that the duty which had 
been received on the estates of seven 
millionaires alone paid half the amount 
which had been allowed under the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act, and he seemed to 
infer from that that the object of the Aci 
had been secured, and that this amount 
had been paid for the purpose of reliev- 
ing agricultural if the Agri- 
cultural Rating had net been 


rates. 


Act 


passed, all duty paid on the property 
of these seven millionaires would have 
gone into the general taxation cf the 


Therefore, the cost comes 
clearly out of the general 
taxation of the country. I did not 
think that at this time of dav we 
should have had that fallacy repeated 
to the House. There were certain 
principles laid down with regard to 
the National Debt on which I would like 
to make one or two remarks. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called atten- 
tion to the great reduction in the debt 
which had been made during the past 
15 years. He told us that £66,000,009 
had been taken off the National Debt, 
which had been reduced to £585,000,000. 
While the Committee should approve of 
this policy of reducing the debt, I think 
there are one or two other considerations 
in connection with it which ought to be 
borne in mind. In the first place, the 
amount of the Budget and the wealth of 
the nation are far greater now than they 
were when the arrangement was made 


with regard to the present sinking fund. 


country. 
directly and 


The sum of £585,000,000 is a great deal ! 


Mr. Lough. 
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less for this nation to owe now than it 
was for the nation to owe, say, in 1884 or 
1885, and I think, therefore, when you 
consider the great wealth which the 
country has been accumulating in many 
ways, the debt has become a great deal 
smaller than it has been in past years, 
I see the right hon. Gentleman who 
represents the Postmaster General in his 
place at this moment. Vast property 
has been accumulated in the country by 
this department, but this property has 
not been estimated as of any value to 
the nation. The only balance estimated 
is its National Debt, and this National 
Debt has now sunk to the lowest point 
to which it has ever fallen, while the 
wealth of the nation, and its capacity 
to bear the debt, has risen to the highest 
point to which it has ever attained. I 
think we ought to consider this aspect 
of the question in estimating the amount 
of the National Debt. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer set, as it were, against 
the decrease of the National Debt the 
increase of debts of local authorities, 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the debts cf local authorities had 
increased by £75,000,000. Now, 
this must be estimated not only 
with regard to the number of the popu- 
lation, but with regard to the value that 
the pepulation have obtained. For 
instance, these local authorities have 
bought up their waterworks, gasworks, 
tramways, parks, open spaces, and other 
valuable property; and therefore the 
debt, although it appears large when 
stated in this way, is remunerative in 
itself, and very easily borne. I therefore 
think that in thes? considerations con- 
nected with the National Debt we ought 
to have regard to the great wealth of the 
nation, and to its increasing capacity to 
bear such an amount of debt. The National 
Debt at present is a mere bagatelle. If 
the country, for any reason, wished to 
pay it off, it could dispose of it in a few 
vears, but I think that would be a very 
foolish thing to do. We are doing much 
at the present moment for posterity, and 
it is quite right that some burden in 
respect of it should be carried ferwerd for 
posterity to bear. I am glad that we 
have had a new departure in the Bud- 
gets of this Government, and that some 
has been made. 
the Exchequer 
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laid down one or two principles in ap- 
proaching this subject of the reduction of 
taxes, with which I cannot agree. He 
stated that there were only four taxes 
that he could touch—namely, spirits, 
beer, tea, and tobacco. He cannot 
have forgotten that there are a 
series of small taxes. all of which might 
have been swept away if I am right in 
the suggestion 1 threw out’ that 
the surplus has been under-estimated. 
I refer to the taxes on cocoa, coffee, 
and dried fruits, which produce little 
revenue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself told us that the tax on cocoa 
only produced £180,000. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman might very well, 
with the ample margin which he has got 
this year, have swept away all these 
small taxes. Perhaps he will think of 
them next year, when, no doubt, he will 
have a surplus again if he has under- 
estimated the revenue, as I think he has. 
If he would sweep them all away 
it would do a great deal of good to the 
various trades interested, and be a great 
boon to the people. With regard to the 
changes that are to be made in 
the income tax, these do not com- 


mend themselves to my judgment 
altogether. They are of a niggling 
character. I do not know whether 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
promised us tonight to accept one 
or two Amendments on this point. 
Several speakers, who have alluded to 
it. stated that they would rather have 
seen something done for the lowest 
payers of income tax—men with incomes 
of £200 or £300 a year. I wish 
the right hon. Gentleman had raised 
the limit of total exemption to 
£200, and adopted a broader scale up to 
£700. I am glad to see the Government 
adopting and extending the very 
important principle of a graduated 
income tax. We fought hard to secure 
this, and we are glad the Government 
have adopted the principle. I de not 
find fault altogether with the proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
his buoyant tone with regard to the pros- 
perity of the country is a subject to 
which the Committee might well direct 
its attention. The Chancellor gave us 
the most rosy account of the finances of 
the country that we have ever received 
in this House, and although a private 
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Member has very little opportunity of 
knowing the facts of tne matter, I do not 
think he overstated the case. We have 
had a remarkable era of prosperity which 
is not likely to come to an end. 
Everything at present looks as if 
it is going to continue for some time, 
and I think the Committee may well 
remember the concluding words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said 
that if war broke out he did not think 
it would in any way affect the future of 
the country as regards its finances. While 
this great prosperity exists in one part 
of the country the same condition of 
things does not exist in all parts. 
I am sorry the right hon. Gentle 
man did not make the _ slightest 
allusion to Ireland. He spoke of the 
country all through as one Kingdom, and 
as if the conditions which he has 
described applied to the two islands into 
which the country is divided. This is 
absurd, because a Return issued since 
our last Budget discussion, and which 
in effect constitutes the Irish Budget, 
shows that the growing prosperity and 
the increasing revenue on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prides him- 
self, in Great Britain, does not exist in 
Ireland. I will give the Committee one 
illustration of this most important and 
weighty fact. In the Return to which I 
have referred, and which was issued when 
Parliament was not sitting, a statement 
is made with regard to the amount of 
income tax collected in Ireland. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us last 
year that the total increase in the 
income tax was something like £960,000, 
but when the Irish Return came out we 
found that this statement was inaccurate 
in two respects. The increase in 
the income tax in Great Britain was 
nearly £1,000,000, but there had 
been a decrease of £40,000 in Ire 
land. That seems to be a most extra 
ordinary thing. So far as the Budget 
statement was concerned, one would 
naturally conclude that all parts of the 
country shared in the prosperity which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
described, but anyone who refers to these 
Returns will see that Ireland does not 
share in that prosperity, and that the 
income tax, though levied at the same 
rate, produced £38,000 less in Ireland 
than in Great Britain. Now. what does 
this mean? I ask the Committee to try 
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and realise what anincrease of £1,000,000 
in the income tax of Great Britain really 
means. The income tax is only levied 
on half of the wealth of the country, and, 
therefore, the increase of £1,000,000 in 
the income-tax receipts meant, in the 
first place, an increase of wealth to the 
amount of £29,000,000 on the part of 
the income taxpayers. But, if this repre- 
sents only half the nation, it represents 
a total increase of £58,000,000 in 
the country. Therefore we had in 
Great Britain an increase of £58,000,000 
according to the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year. 
What does the decrease of nearly 
£40,000 mean in Ireland? It means a 
decrease of £2,000,000 in the income of 
Treland. Therefore, while there is the 
greatest prosperity existing in one island, 
there is a decay of prosperity in the other. 
A decrease in the population also goes 
on, and this fact becomes more momen- 
tous every year. The population has 
now sunk to 4,500,000—half of what 
it was 40 or 50 years ago. It is still 
sinking. Forty thousand _ subjects 
of the Queen have gone out of 
freland since the last Budget. Then 


we have famine devastating a large 


portion of Ireland. We have these 
three facts—a decrease in the income 
tax returns, a decrease in the popula- 
tion, and a famine raging in Treland. 
Now, I say that those are circum- 
stances which cught to have received 
some attention from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his Budget statement. 
But not a single allusion of any kind was 
made to Ireland. If the prosperity of 
one country was mentioned in such glow- 
ing terms, then the suffering of the other 
country should at least have drawn some 
passing allusion from the Chancellor cf 
the Exchequer. Well, now, what does 
this illustrate? It illustrates a defect in 
cur financial system. Our financial sys- 
tem has been made by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer like the right hon. Gentleman 
to whom I am appealing. They don’t 
care how the system suits Ireland; they 
never talk of Ircland-—never mention it. 
I do not mean anything offensive, but I 
say that it is never discussed from the 
Irish standpoint ; they never ask whether 
this system that suits us so well here 
will suit Ireland as well. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us what the 
system consists of. He says there are 
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practically only four indirect taxes, and 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained that the indirect taxes of 
this country have fallen to only one-half 
of the total taxation. Have they s 
fallen in Ireland? No; the indirect 
taxes in Ireland are still 74 per cent. of 
the whole; sothatthe very merit boasted 
of, particularly on this side of the House, 
as a distinct feature of our system of 
taxation, does not exist in Ireland at all, 
for 74 per cent. of the taxes are still 
indirect, and only 26 per cent. are direct 
taxes. I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have made some allu- 
sion to this matter, for it is evident that 
the system does not suit Ireland as well 
as it suits this country. I will not 
elaborate the question; but just let 
me state what the system is. The 
system is to tax a few articles. What 
are those articles? They are the articles 
used in the poorest cabins in the west 
of Ireland. No Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thinks of putting heavy taxes on 
anything used in the luxurious houses of 
the rich in England. [“Oh!” and a Voice: 
“What about champagne?” Certainly, it 
is quite true. I can excuse my right hon. 
Friend; he is more familiar with naval 
matters than with this. It would not be 
in order to ask him how much cham- 
pagne pays, but I know it is very little. 
Whisky and tobacco pay a great deal, 
and those are the articles used in the 
cabins of the poor people in Ireland. 
The first principle is to tax only the 
articles used by the poor people in Ire 
land, and the second principle is, when 
you want more money, not to bring in 
a new subject of taxation, but to raise 
the taxes that are already placed on those 
few articles. I say that this system of 
selecting only a few subjects of taxation 
may be fitted to promote the growth and 
prosperity of the British people, but it 
is exceedingly well fitted to secure the 
ruin of the Irish people. I am sorry 
that these melancholy facts, which mark 
the condition of Ireland, did not receive 
the slightest notice from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I wonder what my 
Irish friends are going to do or say in 
regard to the Budget.. I am sorry to see 
so few of them present. I have heard 
that some negotiations have been going 
on with regard to the arrangements for 
the discussion of the financial relations 
on some future daté to be arranged by 
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the Leader of the House; but I think it 
is on the Budget that we ought to have 
a statement of the Irish claim—if there 
be an Irish claim—and I firmly believe 
there is an Irish claim. What is the 
Royal Commission, of which we have 
heard a good deal? The Report of 
the Royal Commission in 1894 was 
merely a summary of the bad Budgets 
that have been passed for 94 years. If 
these Budgets were bad, this is the worst 
of all, because it contains all the faults 
which previous Budgets contained 
so far as Ireland is concerned. We 
ought to have the Irish case stated in 
the Budget. We ought to have it clearly 
pointed out where the grievance is in 
Ireland. The Commission pointed out 
that £3,000,000 a year too much taxes 
are paid by Ireland, and yet the popula- 
tion and the wealth of the country have 
diminished. There is no subject so easy 
to discuss as finance. We owe it, per- 
haps, to the wisdom of our ancestors that 
every facility for discussing the Estimates 
and for discussing every tax. is given in 
this House, and I really think that my 
hon. Friends from Ireland might devote 
their attention to this question. Having 
said so much, I must make an acknow- 
ledgment to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to the precise pro- 
posal he has made. The Budget practi- 
cally contains nearly £1,000,000 relief of 
taxation for Ireland, and that is some- 
thing, but my theory is that what Ireland 
needs is to have £6,000,000 taken off the 
taxation. Poverty is the curse of Ireland, 
and that poverty has been produced by 
Treland being taxed in common with a 
rich country like Great Britain, which 
can bear the burden more easily. I am 
glad to see the present Government mak- 
ing a little progress towards meeting this 
evil, and that there is going to be some- 
thing like three-quarters of a million pro- 
vided under the Agricultural Rates Bill. 
I wanted to begin with Imperial taxes, 
but the Government did not choose that 
way ; they begin with local taxes: I de 
sire to acknowledge that it is something 
that the Irish local taxes are, to a large 
extent, to be remitted. I should like to 
see that principle carried the whole 
length. If you cut down the Imperial 
taxes in Ireland, which are now 
£8,250,000 to £4,000,000, your Irish 
Government would become for the 
first time an honest Government. I 
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do not think any other Chamber in 
the world would think of levying 
more in Ireland than £4,000,000. 
Why should Ireland pay £8,250,000 
when we have there famine, depopula- 
tion, and a decrease of wealth? I must 
acknowledge the reduction in tobacco, 
and especially the way in which it is 
made—a reduction on unmanufactured 
tobacco of sixpence in the pound. The 
tobacco tax in Ireland is £1,200,000. 
The reduction amounts to one-sixth of 
this tax, and therefore it is a substantial 
relief to the Irish taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment has gone some way, and I[ 
am bound to acknowledge that so far 
their proposals are just. Still, I should 
like them to go a great deal further. 
The conclusion I desire to draw is 
that the phenomena in Ireland are 80 
different from those in Great Britain that 
from mere humanity the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might be expected to make 
some allusion to it in his annual state- 
ment. I hope the policy of secrecy and 
silence, which has continued so long, 
of which we have had another illustra- 
tion tonight, will not continue any 
longer. 


Magsor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
rather regret that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his singularly lucid and able 
speech, did not make some allusion to 
the burdens borne by the industry in 
connecticn with land. Perhaps we are 
too sanguine in the eastern counties. The 
Rating Bill two years ago we accepted on 
the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. We do hope that hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
will help us in the eastern counties and 
make some reduction in the burdens on 
land. Much of the land is now out of 
cultivation, a fact which I am sure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer regrets as 
much as we do. I regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not been able to say 
something in regard to the rating of 
tithes. As the Member for East Kent 
said just now, this is an exceedingly hard 
case. It would be impertinent on my part 
if I were to venture to make any sugges- 
tion with reference to finance in presence 
of such an expert as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I think, however, that I 
could show him, without imposing any 
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unpopular burden on the community, and 


at the same time doing more good than |} 


harm, that he could raise a considerabie 
sum. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he desired to get the assistance of 
the Committee with reference to dealing 
with the manufacturers of spirits. There 
is another class of manufacturers of 
spirits with whom it would be well for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal. 
I allude to the manufacturers of what are 
plausibly called temperance drinks and 
British wines. These drinks are some 
times alcoholised to the extent of 17 per 
cent., whereas ordinary port and sherry 
are alcoholised to the extent only of some- 
thing like 16 per cent. Two million gal- 
lons of these mixtures are made every 
year at a very considerable profit. 
What I would venture to suggest is that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
insist that the manufacturers of these 
deleterious drinks should purchase for the 
alcohol with which these drinks are quali- 
fied duty paid spirits, and in that way a 
large sum of money would be produced 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might use in relief of local taxation. 
Some time ago, an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, spoke, in one of his Budget 
speeches, of those who drink rum, and, of 
course, it is open to those who prefer 
these British wines, to consume them, 
although, no doubt, they would be much 
better off if they did not do so, while the 
country would be much better off if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give his 
mind to this subject. Of course, we know 
perfectly well that gratitude is only an 
anticipation of favours to come, but I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
attend to this matter. We know per- 
fectly well that the agricultural interest 
is one which does require to be relieved 
from taxation, and although we got two 
millions two years ago, yet we are per- 
fectly entitled to another couple of mil- 
lions now if the right hon. Gentleman can 
give it. Of course, in my remarks, I do 
not wish to comment very seriously on 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I hope he 
will do me the honour to think over what 
I have said before he makes his next 
Budget speech. 


Major Rasch. 
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*Sir H. H. FOWLER (W: olverhampton, 
E.): I recognise the force of the defini- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman opposite that 
gratitude is often a lively sense of favours 
to come, and I know that some hon. 
Members are always finding fault with 
us on this side of the House because, as 
they allege, we do not appreciate the 
agricultural claim, but I wish the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
speak of the urban claim. I think 
that if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has any more money to give away, 
as to which I shall have something 
to say another time, some provision 
should be made for those who live in 
towns, as well as for those who live in 
the country. Sir, I am not going to 
transgress the rule laid down by financial 
authorities, and alluded to by my right 
hon. Friend tonight, by entering into 
anything like a critical discussion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s figures or 
proposals upon this question, as to 
which we shall have ample oppor- 
tunity to speak when the whole scheme 
comes before us in the shape of a Bill. 
There is no doubt that this scheme, what- 
ever its merits may be—and I should be 
the last to underrate it—is open to a 
great deal of criticism, which no doubt 
it will in due course receive. But when 
I heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
dealing with the story of our enormous 
income. and our enormous expenditure, 
which was £115,000,000 last year, and is 
estimated at a correspondingly large 
amount for next year, and with the large 
sums which the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer has given, and will continue to give, 
to local taxation, and colonial claims, and 
Trish claims,. and to various other objects 
for which applications have been made 
to him, I could not but think for the 
moment of the case of our largest and 
greatest dependency, which has passed 
through such a troubled year as the past 
has been, in reference both to famine 
and to war, for which no proposal 
is made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who seems to have closed his 
ears against any application which may 
be made on behalf of India. I know that 
we are referred to the discussion of the 
Indian financial statement, and I think 
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the Debates on that occasion will throw 
a great deal of light upon the mind of the 
House of Commons, and upon the mind 
of the country, as to the position of 
Indian finances in this most disastrous 
year. If I can understand the matter—lI 
do not profess to be an expert—in the 
absence of documents which have now 
arrived in England, and which, I hops, 
will be in the hands of Members in a few 
days, the long and short of Indian finance 
this year is that, in order to make both 
ends meet, the Indian Government will 
have to borrow £6,000,000. Now 
that, I think, does not justify the 
Indian Government for saying, as they 
do say—and I do not blame the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for taking them 
at their word—“We do not want any 
further relief from Imperial funds.” I 
think that, as a matter of justice, it would 
be the right thing, as I am sure it would 
be the right thing as a matter of policy, 
for this country to have shown more 
consideration and sympathy. The only 
other matter to which I wish to allude 
must, I think, have occurred to the House 
in the course of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech. His speech was a 
remarkable speech in many ways, but it 
was exceedingly clear, and intelligible 
even to the most ignorant finan- 
cial student. Nevertheless, the Chancellor 
cf the Exchequer had again andagain to 
explain that a portion of what he called 
the revenue passed, not into the Exche- 
quer, but into the local taxation account, 
and in regard to what he called his homc 
Budget, he had to deal with the various 
grants made in aid of local taxation. 
Now, Sir, I want to put to him, not on 
any Party ground, but simply on financial 
grounds, the question whether the time 
has not arrived for the financial accounts 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Treasury to be intelligibly placed 
before the public week by week, quarter 
by quarter, and year by year, in order 
to put an end to this extraordinary con- 
fusion which arises out of the local taxa- 
tion accounts, as distinguished from Im- 
perial taxation. Sir, there is no such 
thing as local taxation revenue with 
reference to these items. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is obliged, in the 
statement he had circulated in the House, 
to speak of the “ aggregate revenue raised 
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by the State.” That is a perfectly true 
statement, for it is the aggregate 
revenue raised by the State, and 
there is no separate revenue raised by 
the State for local taxation purposes. 
The State levies 10s. on every gallon of 
spirits, and 6s. 6d. per barrel upon beer ; 
it raises certain duties upon the property 
of persons who die; but it is all paid 
into one common account, and the pay- 
ments to the local taxation account are 
as much payments out of that money as 
payments for the Army and Navy. Now, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded 
us that the revenue this year was 
£116,000,000. That is the sum which 
was raised by taxation. No matter how 
that sum was to be appropriated here- 
after, £116,000,000 was paid into the 
Exchequer, whether from customs, ex- 
cise, income tax, or death duties. Well, 
Sir, we have to put down about 
£9,000,000, which is intercepted on its 
way to the Exchequer by what is called 
the local taxation account, and the 
people of this country believe that the 
taxation is only £103,000,000 or 
£104,000,000, when it is £116,000,000. 
I will give the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer an illustration from the most 
capable authority we have, in the Press 
of this country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may say it is perfectly clear 
in the quarterly and annual accounts 
what amount is paid into the local taxa- 
tion account, but I see that the Zimes 
newspaper, on the day after the accounts 
were printed for the year, and the 
day on which the statement appeared, 
stated in its summary that the 
Revenue Returns showed that the 
receipts had been £116,000,000. That 
was correct; but now let us go to the 
leading article, which the bulk of the 
people would read. The leading article 
says 


“From the point of view of those who look 
at the revenue returns as furnishing a measure 
of our national resources, the public accounts 
for the financial year just closed show that the 
receipts actually obtained have reached the 
immense total of £106,614,000, showing an 
increase over the last year of £2,664,000.” 


Now, Sir, that article is incorrect. The 

actual amount raised for the revenue for 

the past year was £116,000,000, as stated 

in another column of the same paper ; 
2G 
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and the actual increase, instead of being 
£2,600,000, was £3,817,000. I could go 
through the whole of that article, and 
show confusion upon customs and 
excise and death duties, and as 
to the transfer to the Local Taxa- 
tion Account; but I merely wish to 
show that, when a high authority like 
the Z'imes newspaper is actually con- 
fused by the manner in which these 
accounts are presented to the public, the 
ordinary man in the street, or, rather, 
the ordinary intelligent man in the 
country, must be equally confused. I am 
not going to enter into that controversy 
now, but I think that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should issue a correct and 
business-like statement of the gross 
amount paid into the customs and the 
excise, the gross amount paid for the 
death duties, and the gross amount paid 
to the Local Taxation Account. Then 
we should have a clear and definite under- 
standing of what the true position of 
the accounts is. I very much dislike 
the principle of intercepting money on 
its way to the Exchequer. It was con- 


sidered to be a very dangerous thing in 
times past, and Mr. Gladstone abolished 


it when he altered the law and 
practice, with reference to the collection 
of the revenue. Before that time the 
collection of the revenue was conducted 
in a different way, but then it was pro- 
vided that every shilling paid into the 
revenue must be accounted for by the 
Exchequer. The Exchequer is now called 
upon to show what it has paid and 
collected. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has said—I think with great 
justice — that there is nothing to 
prove that this tends towards economy ; 
but I think it is better that the country, 
which is paying £116,000,000, should 
know that it may expect to pay more, 
as I have no doubt it will. I really 
would press this matter. I mentioned 
it tentatively last year, and now we have 
had another year’s experience. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
posed great and important remissions, 
and he has spoken of the correct revenue 
being shown in the quarterly accounts, 
but I ask him to state, week by week, 
what is the true amount raised by tho 
Exchequer. Those who understand these 
matters. have to make some sort of 
Sir H. H. Fowler. 
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calculation to find out what the death 
duties and the customs and the excise are 
really producing, and they find that 
there thas been a considerable amount 
intercepted between the taxpayer and the 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says that this form of account 
is justified by public opinion and the 
circumstances of the case, but the pay- 
ment to the Local Taxation Account is 
rapidly increasing. I think that the 
public generally and the taxpayer ought 
to know what they pay for local taxa- 
tion, as well as for the Army and Navy, 
Now, Mr. Lowther, I have only 
one other remark to make, which 
I will address to hon. Friends be 
hind me. It is whether a year in 
which we can raise funds to meet expen- 
diture to the extent of £116,000,000 
sterling, without the imposition of any 
additional taxation, and, in fact, without 
levying any tax which is in any sense 
oppressive to any section of the com- 
munity, and when, in addition to that, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
rely upon a surplus of £1,700,000, and 
take off taxation to the extent of 
£1,500,000—I would ask whether, in 
view of those facts and the circumstances 
of the time, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman very properly alluded, this 1s 
atime when we ought to relax our efforts 
for the reduction of the National Debt! 
If ever there was atime when we should 
rigidly adhere to the principle of reduc- 
ing the National Debt it is the present, 
especially in the view of possible emer- 
vencies arising, such as war, and I am 
glad to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say that he intends to adhere 
to that principle. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (tslington, 
N.): Mr. Speaker, I must say I fully agree 
with all the right hon. Gentleman has 
just stated concerning the Local Taxa- 
tion Account. There are various ways 
in which this sum is allocated for local 
purposes, and I think it would be use 
ful if we were reminded in the accounts 
as to how this amount is spent. I am 
one of those who look with very great 
suspicion and doubt as to the wisdom of 
this very large increase in grants from 
the Imperial Exchequer to local funds. 
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Of course, it is a very popular thing at 
the moment to make these grants, but 
I must say that, as they now amount to 
this large sum of £12,000,000, the ques- 
tion has arisen in my mind whether we 
could not do better with the money than 
lend it out in this haphazard way for the 
relief of local rates. The statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to those 
who have made finance and the condition 
of the people a study for a great number 
of years, shows that there is an enormous 
amount of prosperity in the country, not 
only amongst the richer class, but 
amongst all classes, and, with due 
respect to my hon. Friend opposite, 1 
venture to assert that some of this pros- 
perity is also to be found in Ireland. A 
great deal of material prosperity exists 
in this country to-day which did not 
exist 20 or 30 years ago, and I think 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shows that this prosperity has 
been practically universal throughout the 
whole of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Although an hon. 
Member opposite compared the expendi- 
ture of Germany and other countries with 
that of England, still, if you compare the 
taxation of the various countries of Europe, 
you will find that the taxation of Great 
Britain is lighter than that of most other 
countries, especially considering the rate 
of wages, the prosperity and the income 
which the great bulk of the people in this 
country enjoy. The same hon. Member 
said that if we were to tax land more we 
could do away with all indirect taxation. 
That is a statement which might do on a 
platform, but it cannot be regarded as of 
a practical nature in the House of Com- 
mons. To think that we can get 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 a year out 
of land and do away with indirect taxa- 
tion is an absurdity. The object of all 
taxation should be to enable the burden 
oi taxation to fall as evenly as possible 
upon the different classes of the com- 
munity; that is to say, to make the 
burden fall more lightly on those who 
have little, and more heavily on those 
who have more. The real difficulty of 
getting a theoretically just basis of taxa- 
tion is the tax upon alcohol, from 
which we derive an enormous revenue. 
It is quite clear that it is impossible to 
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have a strictly accurate adjustment of 
this tax for all classes. So long as a man 
of small means will drink more alcohol 
than his means will allow, he will natu- 
rally spend more of his income in taxa- 
tion than a man of larger means. who 
does not spend somuch on alcoholic drink. 
There is nobody on either side of the 
House who will suggest that the taxation 
on alcohol should be largely reduced, and 
therefore we have to meet it by adjusting 
the different systems of taxation which 
have obtained during the last 30 or 40 
years. It is now 12 or 15 years ago 
that I ventured to refer to the large 
burden of taxation which poor persons 
had to bear, as compared with that borne 
by rich men, who enjoy a much larger 
income. That was true then, and I am 
not quite sure that it is not true at the 
present time to a certain extent. I think 
the poor man still pays the larger share 
in the pound than the richer man. The 
tendency for many years on the part of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer has been to 
reduce this difference, and I am glad to 
see that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in this Budget, has been able to goa step 
further in this direction, and has, I think, 
perhaps not very materially, reduced that 
anomaly, and made the amount of taxa 
tion payable by direct taxation larger, 
and the amount payable by indirect taxa. 
tion rather smaller than before. I cannot 
agree with my hon. Friend below me. 
that this is a great evil. I think it is a 
fairer system, and I am sure the great 
material prosperity of this country, which, 
after all, is a great test of our fiscal sys- 
tem, tends to show that this has been a 
just basis of taxation. Among other 
proofs, the growth of the income tax 
returns points to a gradual extension of 
well-being among the people. We con- 
tinually see a larger and larger number 
of persons, not swept into the net, but 
voluntarily, by their own success, gradu- 
ally enabling themselves to be raised to 
that position by which they become 
eligible to participate in the privilege of 
paying income tax. Millionaires, after 
all, are not the real source of the enor- 
mous growth of the incometax. You 
will find that the great prosperity which 
that growth indicates shows that a 
larger number of persons are continually 
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becoming eligible to pay their taxes, which 
proves, ipso facto, that they are in a 
better, more prosperous, and happier 
eondition than they were before they 
came into the meshes of the income tax. 
I resent altogether the idea that the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with regard to the income tax, is in the 
nature of a graduated scale. I think 
those persons who pay income tax at the 
bottom of the scale are heavily taxed, and 
this slight relaxation which is proposed 
will affect a large number of very deserv- 
ing and hard-working people, and is a 
step in the night direction. I do not 
wish to go into the question very largely, 
but I should just like to say one word 
upon the subject of lending money to 
local authorities. I am glad the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has been able to 
do this. Although a great deal must be 
said against a very large increase in local 
indebtedness, we must recollect that local 
indebtedness is not the same as Imperial 
indebtedness, because we have nothing 
to show for the enormous debt we stili 
have of £600,000,000. It is the result 
of wars and, generally speaking, disas- 
trous events, but the debts of local 
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authorities are, for themost part, produc- 


tive. The idea of largely lending, at 
reduced rates, this money to local authori- 
ties does seem to me to be one means 
of relieving the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the enormous sums of money 
which he has to devote to the Post Office 
Savings Bank. I agree most heartily 
with the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton in repudiating the idea 
that the National Debt is not to be 
reduced rapidly. I regard the National 
Debt as a great evil,and Iam sorry that 
in these days of great prosperity we have 
not reduced the debt even more than we 
have in the last year or two. ‘I am sorry 
we have not had the boldness to stick 
to the old rule of paying off the debt with 
the whole surplus for each year. The 
system of appropriating the balance to 
other works is a rather extravagant and 
dangerous system. It is very tempting 
at the moment, and saves trouble to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but still it 
is, after all, a system of receiving money 
without the direct responsibility of Par- 
liament, and I think myself this is a 
habit which is better not encouraged. 
I do not wish to dwell upon the great 
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subject of taxation referred to in the 
Budget, as it is not usual on this occa- 
sion to do so. All I can say, in conclu- 
sion, is that, although the country is at 
the present time very prosperous and 
very successful, 1 think the House should 
be extremely careful about adding to the 
already enormous burdens. Inasmuch as 
the time will, without doubt, come when 
we shall not ‘be so prosperous, I some 
times look with apprehension at the 
enormous growth of taxation, because it 
must be remembered that the bulk of it 
is drawn from the masses of the people 
who are overburdened with the means to 
pay it. I trust we shall not run away 
with the idea that we can much longer 
increase our burdens, and I hope that in 
the next three years we shall not add 
another £12,000,000 to our Imperial 
taxation. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): No 
one who has listened to the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or has 
taken any interest in the condition of the 
people of this country, can doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman merited the 
triumphant congratulations he received. 
But it is worth the consideration of 
the Government and of the House 
that. Ireland does not in the slightest 
degree share in that prosperity which 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer indicated. When we Irish- 
men were invited to join the Union it 
was a commonplace in the mouths of 
the statesmen of that day that, if the 
Irish people would only consent to come 
into the union with Great Britain, they 
would enjoy to the fullest extent the 
prosperity of this country. Now, after 
9& years’ experience, we have found that 
all those pledges have been broken, all 
those promises have been completely 
falsified, and that Ireland has not in 
the smallest particular shared in th 
prosperity of this great Empire. I do 
not wish to go into figures—it is quite 
unnecessary that I should; but there is 
one fact that cannot be contradicted— 
a fact which, in my judgment, overthrows 
all the assurances made by the Secretary 
for Ireland, and by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself, as to the increased 
prosperity of Ireland—namely, _ that, 
while the death duties and the income 
tax returns inthis country have increased 
by leaps and bounds in a_ most 
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extraordinary fashion, in Ireland they 
have diminished. - I do not see how any 
hon. Member can get over that fact. 
In addition, there is the fact alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Islington, that 
at the present moment we are endur- 
ing, over a considerable district in Ire- 
land, all the horrors of famine. There 
cannot be a doubt that, at least for 
50 years, the system of finance in this 
country has been shaped and framed 

and properly shaped and framed—to 
promote the prosperity of a great trad- 
ing and manufacturing community ; 
and it is impossible to deny that in 
that process the wants and interests of 
a community, which is neither a manu- 
facturing nor a great trading com- 
munity, but purely an _ agricultural 
community, have been lost sight of. 
That financial policy had resulted, to an 
extraordinary degree, in the prosperity 
of Great Britain, but it had sunk deeper 
into the slough of poverty the agricul- 
tural community of Ireland. What we 
claim, and have a right to demand—and 
I trust the demand will always be put 
forward from the Irish Benches—is the 
right to manage our own affairs in 
accordance with the requirements of our 
people. As long as you maintain the 
Union, as long as—being the vast majo- 
rity of this United Kingdom—you insist 
on modifying your financial system to 
suit the wants of England, you ought 
to consider the condition of Ireland, and 
remember that your financial system 
presses upon the people, and that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and those great 
reforms which have brought prosperity 
to the corn and cattle producing coun- 
tries, and to the manufacturing towns, 
have not benefited Ireland. I feel 
bound to make that protest, and, having 
made it, I wish to refer to two points 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Islington. The hon. Member said that 
this was the worst Budget he had ever 
heard introduced by an English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I do not agree 
with that opinion. I feel bound to 
recognise that, having frittered away 
the greater part of his surplus—or 
having allowed his colleagues to fritter 
it away for him—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made a good use of the 
balance for the remission of taxation this 
year. So far as that goes, I think that 
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if the right hon. Gentleman had asked 
me what tax I should have liked the 
surplus applied to, I should have selected 
the very tax he has selected. There is 
no tax. the remission of which can give 
so much relief to the poor of Ireland as 
the tobacco tax. It is the tax by which, 
above all other taxes, injustice has been 
done to Ireland; it is the tax to which, 
more than any other tax, is due the 
unfair proportion contributed by Ire 
land to the Imperial Exchequer. There- 
fore, I cannot say this is the worst 
Budget from the Irish point of view I 
have ever ‘heard introduced. On the 
contrary, from the Irish point of view, 
I think it is a very good Budget. I 
differ also from the statement of the 
hon. Member for Islington that the agri- 
cultural grant given to Ireland under 
the Local Government Bill is a boon. 
I was rather surprised to hear the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer state that the 
principle of the grant in aid of agricul- 
tural rating had been accepted as satis- 
factory by both sides of the House. On 


the contrary, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that I ‘have never, 


by a single hair’s-breadth, departed from 
the position I took up with the Radical 
Party two years ago, when, upon,one 
occasion, I was suspended for resist- 
ance to the application of that grant to 
England. I think a more mischievous, 
more wasteful application of public 
money could not be imagined; but if 
you make such a grant to England, Ire- 
land, being a country which relies almost 
entirely on its agricultural interest, is 
entitled to demand at least an equal 
grant to its agricultural interest. But 
when we come to the disposition of tha’ 
grant. the question of principle arises. 
Does the House suppose for a moment 
that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, “There are £730,000 a year,” 
that we would make the use of it he 
proposed to make? No; what the 
Government are doing is this: they are 
saying to us, “We feel at last compelled 
to give Ireland what she ought to have 
had two years ago, at the time the 
agricultural grant was given to England, 
but we will not allow you to distribute 
it in a way that will serve the people of 
Ireland ; we will hand it over in great 
part to the landlords of Ireland as a 
bribe, and you will get local government 
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in return, if you agree to this system.” 
There is no doubt about the opinion I 
have entertained on this matter. When 
the proposal was put forward last year 
I said it was, in my judgment, a shame 
ful bribe, but that, as we saw no other 
chance of getting a system of local 
government in Ireland, except by condon- 
ing that bribe, we were willing to pay the 
money and get local government. That 
is my attitude, and I believe it is the 
attitude of the people of Ireland in 
regard to that question. I was not sur- 
prised, but considerably disgusted, at 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he had provided in his 
Estimate £365,000 for an agricultural 
grant to Ireland. That is only one-half 
year’s due. In other words, Ireland 
should receive £750,000 a year from the 
date at which the agricultural grant was 
given to England. I cannot understand 
on what principle that can be denied. 
We are entitled to our full share of that ; 
and now, instead of receiving £750,000 
a year, which was our fair share from 
tne time of passing this Bill, we are to 
be left with a million out of pocket. I 
think that is a most monstrous injustice. 


and for my own part I will coniinue to 


protest against it. It does not follow 
that the whole of that £1,000,009 wiil 
be handed over to the landlords. There 
are many other purposes to which it 
might be devoted. If it was just and 
the principle was established that the 
agricultural interest of England was 
entitled to this relief, then Irish agricul- 
ture was entitled ten-fold to a greater 
relief. We all remember when we 
claimed equal treatment for the agri- 
cultural interest in Ireland to that which 
was given to the agricultural interest 
in England two years ago, the state 
ment from that Bench was that the 
agriculture of Ireland was totally dif- 
ferent to that of England, and was not 
suffering to an extraordinary degree, and 
this, although the agriculture of Eng- 
land is within reach of all the markets 
of the country, and a large part of the 
agricultural land in England was, in 
the nature of market gardems, lying 
close to the large towns, while the Irish 
agriculturist has to send his produce 
across the Channel, and over the Irish 
railways, in order to get it to the markets 
at all. Hon. Members here, in my own 
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hearing, during the last two days, have 
said that English agriculture is now 
flourishing, and that all they wanted was 
to be left alone. I came down here 
yesterday to listen to a Debate about 
corn sales, and I heard one agricultural 
Member after another say things are 
prosperous, prices are rising, and all we 
ask is to be left alone. While that is 
the testimony of the agriculturists of this 
country who have pocketed their two 
millions, we in Ireland, who have pocketed 
nothing, because the small modicum of 
relief which was given to us. is stil! 
locked up in the Bank of England, are 
sunk in distress and starvation, which 
has involved 200 families in the west of 
Ireland. It has not been the result of 
the failure of the potato crop this year, 
but a succession of bad seasons, which 
has reduced the people—the last straw 
upon the camel’s back, as it were, which 
has reduced them to the last degree of 
despair. Outside the famine-stricken 
district the farmers are insolvent, an] 
if sold up to-morrow would be unable to 
pay their debts. That is the state of the 
agriculture in Ireland, and yet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer speaks of this 
as a boon to Ireland, to give us £750,009 
a year and defraud us of £1,000,000, 
to which we are entitled in commn 
justice. Now, there is one word roore 
which I desire fo say upon this point. 
The hon. Member for Islington spoke 
as if this grant was in some measure 
in compensation for the financial griev- 
ances of Ireland. I cannot admit that 
it can be viewed in any such light, it 
is on a totally different basis. If all these 
grants were swept away to-morrow the 
financial grievance of Ireland would stand 
just where it does now. It is not a grant 
in aid. It is a form of finance which I 
regard as a gross abuse. If you give 3 
grant in aid of a distressed interest, by 
what logic can you refuse it to another 
distressed interest? When you give 4 
grant to one interest, you are not entitled 
to inquire as to where—in what part of 
the country—that interest is situated. 
That is the principle we heard laid down ; 
and therefore it is that. I say. that the 
grant to the agriculturists of Ireland, and 
the grant to the agriculturists of Eng- 
land, does not affect in any way the 
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taxation grievances in Ireland. In my 
judgment, it has not the shadow of effect. 
When you come to look at it from an- 
other point of view, you find that this 
Government has taken the money out of 
the pockets of the industrious popula- 
tion, and shovelled it into the pockets of 
the landlord. Who, in the long run, are 
the men who will get it all? It has been 
taken out of the pocket of the labouring 
people, the income tax payers, and, 
therefore, it does not do anything to- 
wards redressing the grievances of which 
we complain: the undue taxation of 
Ireland, the unjust pressure of Irish 
taxation. I do not wish to say anything 
as to the expenditure, because, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will admit, 
my voice is always heard as “the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness” against 
the increase of expenditure of every avail- 
able kind. I am glad to be in a posi- 
tion to offer my hearty congratulations, 
as an Irish Member, to the right hon. 
Gentleman for his having taken a sub- 
stantial step, which, however, only goes 
a short way on the road to applying 
relief to Ireland. 


*ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
This is the first time that I have ever ven- 
tured to intrude on a Debate on the 
Budget. I notice some small reductions 
have been made, especially the reduction 
of the tax on tobacco. Now, I remember 
when the paver duty was reduced. that 
the father of the present Lord Derby 
in the House of Lords made use of some 
very strong expressions upon it. He 
said that the policy of taking off that 
duty was a policy of gambling with the 
future. Now, I say, with all seriousness, 
as regards the reduction of this tobacco 
duty, that this is a policy of gambling 
with the future. These are not times, in 
my humble judgment, to take off any 
duties at all. I hear hon. Members 
laugh, but, possibly, some years hence 
they may have cause to regret their 
laughter. I say this is not a time, when 
we see nations about to go to war, and 
when we have had great difficulties our- 
selves, and when we see the great defects 
in the naval and military services that 
there are at present, to take off any 
duties at all. Although I admit that 
large sums of money have been paid 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
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remedy those defects, we are not 
by any means perfect. Indeed, we are 
far from it, and I think to take off the 
duty from this luxury, in which people 
who want to indulge can afford to pay, 
is wrong. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was very clever to select that 
commodity for his reduction, but I say we 
want the money now for naval purposes, 
and if I am the only one in the House. I 
will still stand up and protest against 
the reduction of a tax on a perfectly un- 
necessary luxury like that of smoking 
tobacco, because I think it is gambling 
with the future. [Mr. Davirr: What 
do the sailors think about it?] I 
think the country would have been per- 
fectly satisfied if there had been no 
decrease of taxation at all in times like 
these. I am a very mild smoker myself, 
but, in my humble judgment, a great 
many other people smoke a good deal 
too much for their own good. I wish 
to support the remarks which fell from 
the hon. Member for South Kent with 
regard to the unjust pressure upon the 
clergy in connection with the tithe rent- 
charge. [Laughter.| I do wish hon. 
Members would discuss these matters 
seriously ; it is not a matter for laughter, 
but one which should receive serious 
attention. Pressure was brought to bear 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with regard to this matter two yeurs 
ago, on the introduction of the Agricul- 
tural Rates Bill. It was pressed upon 
him then by individual Members, and the 
answer they received was that there was 
no money in hand to deal with it at that 
time. We were led to hope that when 


with. There is money in hand now, and 
how have they dealt with it?—reduced 
the tax on tobacco. That is the last 
article which I would have dealt with. 
You tax spirits as high as you can 
to prevent the people taking too much 
for themselves, and I should certainly do 
the same with tobacco. The country 
to-morrow will be surprised that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
reduced this tax. I only want to enter 
my humble protest against this system 
of finance in these dangerous times in 
which we live, and when the Services, as 
everybody knows who knows anything 
about them, are far from being perfect. 





there was the subject would be dealt. 
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Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) congratu- 
lated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon being able to reduce the tobacco tax, 
and he could not support the strong dis- 
approval of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who spoke before him. He would 
rather that the right hon. Gentleman 
had seen his way to have taken some- 
thing off the duty on tea, because in 
that case the women also would have 
derived some benefit from it. He thought 
the rigut hon. Gentleman would also 
make his Budget popular, because when 
the working man got a halfpenny off his 
tobacco it would probably bring votes 
to the Conservative Party. There was 
one small fault with regard to the 
graduation of the income tax he 
thought. It did not much matter 
whether they got it by remissions or by 
increase of taxation. They had a prin- 


ciple for which they had contended for 
many years, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the fifth to whose Budget 
he [Dr. Clark] had moved Amendments, 
and they had now obtained three con- 


cessions. He regretted, from a Party 
standpoint, that they had all been con- 
ceded by a Conservative Government. 
They had it conceded that incomes up to 
£160 per annum should pay no tax at 
all, whilst for incomes ranging from that 
to £400 there was a remission of 30 per 
cent.; on incomes from £400 to £500, 
20 per cent. ; and now they had another 
remission of 10 per cent. He thought 
those very fair, and he could not agree 
with the hon. Member for West Islington 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
adopted a desperate method. He would 
like to have seen it carried still further ; 
he would have liked to have seen 50 per 
cent. taken as the commencement, and 
starting at £300, and he might move an 
Amendment with the object of suggesting 
a method by which that could be done. 
What he desired from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer now was to hear what 
he intended to do. He [Dr. Clark] also 
desired to state the Scotch case to the 
right hon. Gentleman as to what they 
ought to have. He had listened to the 
hon. Member who championed the claims 
of Ireland, and he should like to see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer spend 
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money in Ireland, especially as there was 
starvation and famine in the country, 
but if Scotland was to get no equivalent, 
then he objected to Ireland having more 
than her fair share. The Government 
was going to give Ireland a considerable 
sum of money, because they had made 
out a claim that they were very much 
overtaxed. They would not have given 
this money but for the fact that the 
Report of the Royal Commission which 
dealt with the subject showed that to be 
so. But Scotland was in the same posi- 
tion; they were just as much overtaxed 
by indirect taxation. The taxation of 
alcohol both in Scotland and Ireland 
differed from the tax in England. In 
England it was 2s. a gallon proof spirit, 
but in Scotland and Ireland it was 10s. 
So far as he could see, the only way to 
equalise the matter was either to level 
up the English tax to 10s. or level the 
others down to 2s. The Government, 
however, would not do that, because they 
knew they could not live if they levelled 
up the tax on beer to that of Scotch 
whisky. He did not believe the high 
taxation of alcohol decreased the con- 
sumption ; in fact, the raising of the duty 
by Mr. Gladstone from 8s. to 10s. per 
gallon had shown that. High taxes did 
not produce any moral result. He 
thought drunkenness was caused just as 
much by poverty as poverty was caused 
by drunkenness. With regard to the 
grants the Government were going to 
make to Ireland, if they were going *o 
give them rather more than £500,000, 
then Scotland, who suffered more and 
paid more per head, was far worse off, 
and they ought to have an equivalent 
for the grants for the local rates and 
education. When the Bill was passed 
giving grants of 5s. a head for each 
Voluntary school, Scotland wanted an 
equivalent grant, and if she had been 
given a similar sum it would not have 
been equivalent, because four-sevenths 
of the English school children were 
in Voluntary schools, whereas the pro- 
portion of Scotch children was only 
one-seventh. If Scotland had 
fair equivalent, she would have received 
£100,000, but she only got £40,000. 
Scotland wanted £60,000 under that 
grant alone. Then there was the land 
tax; so there were three grants from 
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which she required an equivalent—the 
local rates, education, and the land tax. 
The last was a very important matter, 
because a Unionist Government had gone 
counter to the Treaty of Union between 
the two countries. Scotland, by that 
Treaty, made an arrangement by which 
she took upon herself the burden of the 
land tax; she had no equivalent tax for 
that at the time, and the arrangement 
was made that so long as a certain pro- 
portion was paid by England a certain 
proportion should be paid by Scotland. 
That was the commencement of equiva- 
lent taxation at the time of the Union. 
He appealed to the Members of the 
House not to take advantage of their 
numerical preponderance to tax Scotland 
unfairly, for that was what had been 
done in the past. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): It appears to me that the House has 
heen bolting a camel and quarrelling over 
a number of gnats. I object totally and 
entirely to this Budget on account of its 
profligate character. One hon. Gentle- 
man has just said that it is the worst 
Budget that he ever heard of. My hon. 
Friend from Ireland contested that view. 
[Mr. Ditton: Only from an_ Irish 
point of view.] Well, from an 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, English, and every 
point of view I regard it as the worst 
Budget I have ever heard of, because it is 
the biggest Budget. J was somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
congratulate me upon being the last 


radical Conservative in this country. I 
am Conservative in standing up for the 
old traditions of Parliament in this couu- 
try. I have always been in favour of 


peace, economy, and reform. I had very 
great hopes of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I thought he was an Elisha 
come to follow the Elijah from Monmouth 
when he said he made a speech three 
years ago advocating economy, but so 
far from restraining expenditure, he has 
encouraged the spending departments of 
the Government to spend more. [“ No, 
no!”| Hon. Members say no, but 
I say yes. He told us he had to 
reason with his colleagues, and that 
they had been too much for him in 
this royal race to ruin. But I must 
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contest that point, because we all remem- 
ber that he made a most belligerent speech 
from that Bench, and, so far from doing 
what is the duty of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to do—namely, curtail expen- 
diture as far as possible—he advocated 
and encouraged his colleagues in the 
great spending departments to spend 
more. He comes forward now proud of 
his Budget, perfectly elated with it, with 
a sort of boast that he had taken a far 
greater amount from the English tax- 
payer than any Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has had the effrontery to seek to 
take in any previous Government. He 
boasted that the Government had raised 
the expenditure of the country by 
£12,000,000 during the time they had 
been in office. He asks us to be grateful for 
this. When this Parliament, which is 
not nearly so good as many others of 
which I have been a Member, assists the 
Government in their wild policy of adven- 
ture—and there are even some gentlemen 
upon this side of the House who assisted 
—I know it is a difficult thing to reduce 
expenditure ; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that the country is grateful 
to him for spending more money, he is 
very much mistaken. I casually heard 
the other day that the hon. and gallant 
Admiral was not going to stand for the 
next Parliament, but even if I had not 
heard so I should have gathered that it 
was the fact from the speech he made 
to-night, because I do not think, if he had 
contemplated sitting again, that he would 
have said what he did in reference to the 
country not wishing for a reduction of 
taxes. The country is always glad when 
taxes are taken off, and always very 
angry when taxes are put on. Now, what 
has the Chancellor of the Exchequer done 
since he has been in office! He makes a 
boast that he has given certain money 
towards education. He gave certain 
money, it is true, but the major part of 
it he took off the rates. and charged to 
the general expenditure. He met what 
he called the distress in agriculture by 
giving a large amount to the landlords, 
and those who are ‘not landlords will not 
be thankful for that. How 1s it that 
expenditure has gone up like this? It is 
the enormous increase in armaments. I 
could not catch exactly to what amount 
it had gone up to, but I think the right 
hon. Gentleman said it was £5,000,000. 
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I should say, in all probability, the right 
hon. Gentleman spent £8,000,000. [An 
HON. Memper: £6,000,000.| Well, say, 
£6,000,000. But whether £6,000,000 or 
£8,000,000, it is really very difficult to 
get at the figures, but the point is this: 
this unhealthy appetite for expenditure 
on the part of the naval and military 
gentlemen in this House for armaments 
is increased by pandering to it, and if 
you continue to spend in this manner, 
both inside and outside this House, we 
shall be turned out of house and home. 
I was astonished at some of the statistical 
arguments which the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought forward in favour of this 
expenditure on armaments. With regard 
to the Navy, he said, in looking at what 
we required for the Navy, we ought to 
consider the amount of tonnage of this 
country as against the tonnage of other 
countries. That has nothing whatever to 
do with it. When you have an Empire 
spread over the whole world, and you 
have to keep the road, you have to have 
the same number of ships whether they 
be large or small. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with tonnage, and if hon. 
Gentlemen would only find some man of 
light and leading upon this matter he 


would tell them that tonnage was not a 
special ground for the maintenance of the 
Navy. Then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, in arriving at the expendi- 
ture, we must consider the area of the 
British Empire against that of other 
Empires, and if we divide the areas into 


square miles we should find that we 
paid less per square mile than other 
countries ; but that is a fallacious argu- 
ment, that is an area of taxation which 
is of no use. What is the use of putting 
in Australia or Africa, or any of these 
spheres of influence or protectorates? If 


you are to take the square miles. you 
ought to divide square miles of Great 
Britain. Then he went further, and 
favoured us with another sum. He said, 
Look at the population as against that 
of France or Germany; but in taking 
the population, who pay all this money, 
are we to add all these Afridis and 
Africans and God knows what? We 
introduce them into the British Empire, 
and we not only have to pay for defend- 
ing them, but, generally speaking, for 
defending ourselves against them. Who 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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does not remember the newspaper homi- 
lies on foreign countries in connection 
with the reckless expenditure which they 
made, and what is the fact? We have 
not only equalled them in their expendi- 
ture, but we have exceeded them. We 
have spent more in naval and military 
expenditure than any nation in the 
world. We spent last year £42,000,000, 
and Germany £38,000,000; but if we 
include India, then we spent £63,000,000, 
or uearly twice as much as Germany, 
Sir, I quite admit that if you intend to 
convert all the oceans of the world into 
an English pond, you must have a very 
large Army and Navy. It is a necex 
sary consequence of expansion, and that 
is one of the reasons why I am opposed 
to this expansion. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not even satisfied 
with this. He seems to look round the 
world, and if he can find a colony that 
can spend our money, he thinks he is 
called upon to allow them to spend it. 
As if we had not enough to spend here 
in acquiring new colonies and annexing 
new protectorates, which are to bolster 
up old rotten colonies in the West Indies 
that are not able to support themselves. 
I see it often stated that since the Roman 
Empire existed there has been no 
Colonial Empire equal to our own. Well, 
the Romans were very much wiser than 
we are. When they made conquests they 
did not tax themselves to support the 
conquered country—they taxed their 
colonies. In our case, on the contrary, 
it is the British taxpayers who have to 
bear the burden of payment, because the 
affectionate professions of loyalty, about 
which we hear so much on the part of 
the Colonies, never take the form of 
£ ss. d. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that lean years will follow fat 
years, but he is of so sanguine a tem- 
perament that he hopes and _ believes 
the lean years will not come in his time. 
He apparently will have no regard to 
the example of Joseph, that intelligent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of old Egypt. 
Did Joseph, during the fat years, go in 
for a “Forward” policy? Not a bit. 
According to the right hon. Gentleman, 
we are to spend recklessly during our 
fat years, with no thought of the lean 
years to come. £44,000,000 sterling per 
annum is what we pay at the present 
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time, putting aside India, for our arma- 
ments, whereas in the first years of Her 
Majesty’s reign £12,000,000 _ sterling 
sufficed. The Duke of Wellington thought 
he could do the thing for £12,000,000 
per annum ; his successors at this day 
require £44,000,000. No doubt, our 
Empire has extended since Wellington’s 
day, but, making all allowance for in- 
crease of Empire, we spend in propor- 
tion an excess of £20,000,000 sterling. 
What could we not do with that 
£20,000,000? We hear of the urgency 
of meeting the exceptional distress :n 
certain districts of Ireland; we hear of 
the desire to give meals to poor starving 
children in our own towns; we hear of 
the desirability of reducing indirect taxa- 
tion—I might go on all night instancing 
better ways of spending this £20,000,000 
to the great advantage of this country, 
instead of spending upon armaments 
twice as much as was spent in the first 
year of the Queen. Then, the right hon. 
Gentleman tells us he is reducing taxa- 
tion in the coming year. Whenever a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says he is 
going to reduce taxation, people always 
say they are very much obliged to him. 
I do not say that I am obliged to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is not 
his money that he is dealing with; it is 
my money, he is dealing with the money 
of the taxpayers. As a matter of fact, 
he has got no real surplus at all; this 
£1,500,000 is a spurious surplus. How 
is it arrived at? By not fulfilling the 
obligations of the law; the right hon. 
Gentleman has this sop to give to the 
public by reason of his violating the law 
and not paying off that proportion of the 
National Debt, which, by law, he is 
bound to pay off. The right hon. Gentle- 
man reduces the tax upon tobacco, 
although he explains that he himself is 
not a smoker. I am a smoker, but I 
hold that this reduction would have been 
better applied to tea. As to the remis- 
sion of the income tax, the people who 
will benefit by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposals are those with incomes of £400 
to £700 a year. This is a mere sop to 
villadom—to the very class who least 
require relief. Sir, I am bound to say— 
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and I say it with great regret—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has disap- 
pointed me. His colleagues in this 
House and his supporters in the news- 
papers have been perpetually telling him 
that he was a firm man. There is 
nothing more dangerous to a man’s moral 
fibre than to be told that he is a firm 
man. I had hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would stand as a_ barrier 
against the expensive fads and fancies 
and follies of some of his colleagues. 
Instead of that, he has positively en- 
couraged them; and now he says he 
believes that the Army will cost more 
next year, and that we shall have 
even a higher Budget next year. The 
country has really gone  military- 
mad, so far as I can see. I know 
perfectly well that in holding that 
view, I am in a minority in this House— 
the Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer says I 
am the only man holding that view; 
I do not know that it is quite so bad as 
that, but, still, I am no doubt in a 
minority. But I believe that this tem- 
porary craze of militarism will, like many 
others, pass away, and that we shall even- 
tually revert to our old friends, peace, 
economy, and reform. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: We have had to-night a 
Debate of the desultory character usual 
upon these occasions, and I think it has 
been a very good example of the peculiar 
difficulties of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has expressed opinions 
which I still believe are somewhat pecu- 
liar to himself, and which, I am very 
glad to find, differ in almost every respect 
from my views. I never professed to 
agree with the hon. Member, and if he 
can find in any speech of mine anything 
which is in contradiction to my action 
with regard to this Budget, or anything 
else, I should be very much obliged if 
he would quote that speech. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman cited it himself when he spoke 


of the excellent speech he made two 
years ago. 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I was not referring to that 
at all. The hon. Member was talking, 
as I understood him, of the military 
expenditure, and he said that I had stated 
this evening that the military expenditure 
would probably be larger next year than 
this year, and suggested that I had done 
something contrary to some views I had 
expressed in the country. I entirely 
deny that, and I challenge the hon. Mem- 
ber to find anything to prove it. The 
reason why the military expenditure will 
be larger next year than this year is 
because, necessarily, when a definite pro- 
gramme has been adopted, it must cost 
more in the second year than in the first, 
just as in naval construction the second 
year will always cost more than the first 
year in which the programme is begun. 
That was what I had in my mind in refer- 
ring to a probable increase in military 
expenditure next year. But, Sir, the 
whole speech of the hon. Member was 
a reassertion of views which, I am glad 


to think, have lost their popularity in 
the country and in this House. He would 
strike off £20,000,000 of our expenditure 


on defence. I am very much afraid 
that 1t we followed his advice and struck 
off £20,000,000 from our national 
defences no very long time would elapse 
before it would become a very grave 
question whether we had any nation to 
defend. But, then, one of my hon. 
Friends, the hon. and gallant Member for 
Eastbourne, takes an entirely different 
view. He thinks that we have not done 
nearly enough from his point of view, 
and that I have been mad in suggesting 
any reduction of taxation this year, when 
every penny of the estimated surplus 
should have gone to increase the expendi- 
ture on the Navy. I only refer to this 
to show the extremely difficult position 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
occupies between the advocates of such 
different views. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have provided in the Estimates of 
the year the expenditure which we believe 
to be necessary for the defence of the 
country. If we had thought that further 
expenditure was necessary we should not 
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have shrunk from incurring it instead of 
reducing taxation. Sir, many points 
have been raised in the course of this 
discussion, and I will endeavour to dea} 
with them as briefly as may be. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton dwelt upon the way in 
which the Local Taxation Accounts were 
presented to the country. He admitted 
that I had done a great deal to simplify 
a complicated matter; and though he 
fully understood the mode in which the 
accounts were presented, he desired that 
they should be entirely merged in the 
Exchequer Account, and, practically, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
budget for the whole of the expenditure 
in that way. I will consider whether it 
is possible to make any alteration in the 
accounts which will simplify them and 
make them more intelligible. I have no 
desire to conceal in any way from the 
House or the country our total expendi- 
ture, whether it be from. the Exchequer 
or whether it be paid into the Local 
Taxation Account ; but I do not think it 
would be an easy matter, and | 
doubt indeed whether it would be 
proper to do what the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests; and for this reason, the 
Exchequer account relates to expenditure, 
all of which comes directly under the 
cognisance of this House, while the Local 
Taxation Accounts consist of payments to 
the different local authorities, made, no 
doubt, out of certain taxes levied by the 
State, but made according to rules which 
are laid down by statute. This House 
has absolutely no authority either over 
the amount of those payments, or over 
the times at which they are made, or the 
purposes to which they may be devoted. 
Those matters are settled, first, by the 
statute, and, secondly, by the local 
authorities themselves ; and, therefore, I 
do not think that you can properly place 
such expenditure exactly on the same 
footing as expenditure which is under the 
control of the House. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo and the hon. Member for 
Islington accused me of not having 
entered into the condition of Ireland. I 
spoke generally of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. I am perfectly well 
aware that Ireland is not as rich & 
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country as Great Britain, and that some 
parts of Ireland, like some parts of Scot- 
land, are very poor. I spoke generally, 
and that is the only way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can possibly 
deal with the accounts of the year. But 
I would venture to say that I have not 
been forgetful of the case of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo himself 
said that in selecting the tobacco duty 
for reduction I had selected the very one 
which would be most acceptable in Ire- 
land. Then the hon. Member for West 
Islington referred to the grant which is 
proposed to be made in relief of Irish local 
taxation under the Local Government 
Bill, and he stated very fairly that this, 
together with the reduction of taxation, 
would amount to a grant of £1,000,000 
to Ireland in the course of a normal 
year. The hon. Member, having made 
that admission, I do not think can accuse 
Her Majesty’s Government of having 
treated Ireland unfairly in these matters. 
I do not agree with his views on the 
subject of Irish taxation, and I am not 
inclined to think that many Irish Mem- 
bers agree with him either. But, at any 
rate, by his own admission we have taken 
the circumstances of Ireland into con- 
sideration, and are dealing with them in 
the particular way which, in the Debate 
last year on the financial relations of the 
United Kingdom, was suggested by those 
speakers of most authority on his side as 
the only practicable way in which those 
relations should be remedied. 


Mr. LOUGH: My point was that the 
Income Tax Returns were decreasing in 
Ireland as compared with England. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: However, Sir, I do not 
think this is an occasion for anything 
like a Debate on the financial relations 
of the three kingdoms, and I will content 
myself with noting that the hon. Member 
himself admitted that we had not omitted 
the vase of Ireland from our considera- 
tion. Then. the hon. Member for East 
Mayo said that, with regard to the grant 
under the Irish Local Government Bill, 
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instead of giving half the grant for the 
current year, we ought to have given the 
whole, as well as the arrears, for some 
years past. I do not want to argue that 
to-night, but this I will say, that we have 
never agreed with the contention that 
Ireland had an equitable claim, on 
account of the English Agricultural 
Rating Act, to the grant which is now 
proposed to be made to her. That conten- 
tion was debated last year, and negatived 
by a large majority. Then came up the 
question, as the desire had been so 
strongly expressed by Irish Members 
that this large sum should be devoted 
to the benefit of Ireland in this particular 
way: was it not possible to utilize 
the grant of that sum to Ireland so 
as to secure by it a measure of 
Irish local government reform which 
we had long desired to carry? That 
was considered, and the result was the 
statement made to the House last year 
by my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury. In our view the two 
subjects, this additional grant and the 
reform of Irish local government, are 
inseparably connected. That is our 
position. Of course, it is not a position 
which is likely to commend itself to the 
hon. Member for East Mayo. and those 
who agree with him, but that is the 
position we are prepared to defend when 
the proper time comes. I am afraid 1 
cannot hold out any hope of being able 
to give additional aid for the relief of 
agriculture in England, as suggested by 
the hon. Member for South East Essex. 
We have done what we could, and the 
whole question of local taxation is now 
before a Royal Commission. I am quite 
aware that the position of the clergy 
with reference to local rating is in many 
cases a very difficult and painful one. 
There is no doubt that in many cases 
there has been much suffering, but it is 
impossible for me, for the reasons 1 
explained last year, to take this particu- 
lar question of the rating of the clergy 
out of the whole subject of local taxation, 
which is referred to the Royal Commission, 
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unless we had a report from the 
Commission recommending that it should 
be dealt with separately, and obviously 
any question of rating could not be 
introduced into the Budget. It may 
be that the clergy are suffering from 
some form of taxation with regard to 
which they may claim relief. If that be 
so, there will be an opportunity for hon. 
Members who may hold that view to 
bring the subject under the consideration 
of the House, and I shall be very glad 
personally if it be possible, with justice 
to others, to find some way of remedying 
any injustice that has been done to the 
clergy in the matter. I have been rather 
surprised at the view taken by some 
speakers as to the proposals I have made 
with regard to the income tax. I am 
told I have introduced the principle of 
graduation. I have done nothing of the 
kind. The principle of graduation has 
been in the income tax long ago, because 
you begin with exemptions on the lowest 
incomes, and you then proceed by abate- 
ments on different amounts, and all I 
have attempted to do is to make those 
abatements bear some fairer relation to 
each other than they do at present. That 
appears to me to be a very modest pro- 
posal, and I do not think it deserves the 
hostility of the right hon. Member for 
Thanet, on the one hand, or the mistaken 
eulogies of hon. Members opposite, on the 
other. The hon. Members for East 
Bristol and for the Everton Division 
have spoken with knowledge and autho- 
rity on the question of tobacco. I can 
only say that I shall be very glad to 
receive any statement that may ke made 
to me as to the mode of carrying out the 
change in the duties in a manner that 
will be least inconvenient and burden- 
some to the trade, because I can assure 
the Committee that I am anxious to deal 
with this matter in the fairest way to all 
concerned. The hon. Member for Caith- 
ness asked me what I proposed to do in 
regard to an additional grant for local 
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purposes in Scotland, and he pressed 


upon the Committee various reasons why, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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as he considered, a much larger addi- 
tional grant was deserved by Scotland 
than any which, I confess, I have it in . 
my mind to propose. I am afraid I can 
only tell him that I have not yet even 
made up my own mind either as to the 
amount of the grant or the precise pur- 
pose to which it should be applied. That 
is a matter on which I am in communi- 
cation with the Secretary for Scotland, 
and it is not possible to make any state- 
ment with regard to it until we see 
how the House deals with the Irish 
Local Government Bill. But I am not 
prepared to admit that there is any 
claim with regard to the Education Act 
of last year, or the other matters referred 
to by the hon. Member. It seems to me 
that any change in the land tax which 
has been made is also applicable to Scot- 
land, if, in any case, the circumstances 
of the land tax payer in Scotland come 
within the proposals. Therefore, I do 
not see that there is any claim on the 
part of Scotland for any grant on that 
account. Sir, I have only now to thank 
the Committee for the kindly references 
which have been made to myself, and for 
the manner in which the proposals have 
been received. Of course, when one pro- 
poses changes, one expects criticism, and 
I quite feel that some of the changes I 
have proposed may, from one point of 
view or another, be criticised; but I 
think I may gather from the general 
tone of the discussion, that, on the whole, 
the Committee are disposed to approve 
the proposals I have placed before them. 
We shall have ample opportunity for con- 
sidering these proposals in the shape of a 
Bill, and I venture to ask the Committee 
now to be good enough, as is usual, I 
think, on the first night of a Budget 
Debate, to allow me to take, at any rate, 
some of the resolutions, particularly the 
tobacco duty resolution, which it is neces- 
sary to take to-night, and the resolution 
with regard to the income tax, which it 
is also necessary should be taken as early 
as possible in the year. If there is a 
desire to raise a debate on the next night 
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on which the proposals come up for 
discussion, it will be possible for hon. 
Members to do so on the remaining 
resolutions. 


Mr. LOUGH 
cluded from 
tobacco duty ! 


We shall not be pre- 
further discussing the 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: No. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
If we agree to this Resolution we shall 
practically be cut out from moving to 
reduce the tea duty. It is obvious that 
if the House disposes of the money by 
voting it for the reduction of the tobacco 
duty it will be useless to move a reduc- 
tion of the tea duty. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will at once turn round 
and say that, this Resolution having been 
passed, an Amendment of that kind 
would be nugatory. It cannot make 
much difference whether this Resolution 
is carried to-night or on the next occa- 
tion, and I beg to move, Sir, that you 
report progress. 


Motion made, and Question propos:d— 


“That the Chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again."—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope the hon. Gentleman will 
not press his Motion. It will put the 
Treasury to the greatest inconvenience 
unless some decision is arrived at by the 
Committee on this subject to-night. I 
understand that what the hon. Member 
desires to do is to run tea against tobacco. 
He will ot be at all precluded from 
doing that by the passing of this Resolu- 
tion. I can remember that on the occa- 
sion of the Budget of 1885 a Resolution 
was passed on the first night, which was 
practically rendered inoperative by the 
subsequent Vote of the House on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. If the hon. 
Gentleman can convert the House to a 
reduction on tea instead of on tobacco, it 
will be quite open to him to do so, not- 
withstanding that this Resolution is 
passed. 
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Mr. CALDWELL: Upon that under- 
standing I will not press my Motion. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


BUDGET RESOLUTIONS. 


TEA. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That the duty of Customs now payable on 
Tea shall continue to be charged, levied, and 
paid on and after the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, until 
the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine, on the importation 
thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to 
say) :—Tea ; . the pound Four 
Pence.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer ) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TOBACCO. 
Resolved : 


“ That, in lieu of the duties of Customs now 
payable on Tobacco, there shall, on and after 
the sixteenth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight, be charged, leviea, 
and paid upon Tobacco imported into Great 
Britain or Ireland the duties (that is to say) : 
Tobacco, manufactured, viz. :— 
s. d. 
5 0 
10 


£ 
0 


Cigars the pound 


Cavendish or Negrohead the pound 0 3 


Cavendish or Negrohead, manufac- 
tured in bond the pound 


Other manufactured tobacco, the 
pound ; “oa 


Snuff containing more than thirteen 
pounds of moisture in every one 
hundred pounds — thereof, 
the pound ... 


Snuff not containing more than 
thirteen pounds of moisture in 
every one hundred pounds weight 
thereof .. the pound 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, viz. 
Containing ten pounds or more re of 
moisture in every one hundred 
pounds weight thereof . . 


Containing less than ten ‘indi of 
moisture in every one hundred 
pounds weight thereof the pound 
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“ And the drawback allowed under Section I. , 
of the Manufactured Tobacco Act, 1863, on 
Tobacco exported from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, or deposited in a bonded or Queen’s 
warehouse as by law provided, shall, on or 
after the said sixteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, be 
allowed at the rate of Two Shillings and Nine 
pence upon every pound weight instead of three 
shillings and three pence as in the said section.”’ 


Merchant Shipping 


INCOME TAX. 
Resolved : 


“That Income Tax shall be charged for the 
year beginning the sixth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, at 
the rate of eight pence.” 


GENERAL. 
Resolved : 


“That it is expedient to amend the Law 
relating to the Customs and the Inland 
Revenue.” 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee report to sit 


again To-morrow. 


progress, 


xREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport): 
This Bill is one of great importance. 
The marines and sailors had at one time 
at their disposal large estates in Green- 
wich, and a considerable income from 
funds left under various conditions. They 
were actually deprived of these funds 
upon terms that they were to receive a 
pension over and above the pension of 5d. 
a day on reaching the age of 55. Certain 
funds were set aside for this purpose, but 
they were insufficient for the purpose, 
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and many sailors and marines, who joined 
the Navy under the belief that they 
would receive this additional pension, 
were unable to get it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the matter was brought 
before the late Government, and we suc- 
ceeded in getting, for the purpose of 
these pensions, £16,000 a year from the 
Consolidated Fund 


It being Twelve of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Second Reading deferred. 


BAIL BILL. [H.L.] 


Considered in Committee; reported, 
without Amendment; Read third time, 
and passed. 


SUPPLY [18ruH APRIL]. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned. 
Debate on Question [19th April]}— 


“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Eleventh Resolution, ‘ That a sum 
not exceeding £204,003, be granted to Her 
Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
defray the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1899, for Rates and Contribu- 
tions in lieu of Rates, etc., in respect of 
Government Property, and for Rates on Houses 
occupied by Representatives of Foreign Powers, 
and for the Salaries and Expenses of the Rating 
of Government Property, and for a Contribu- 
tion towards the Expense of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade.’” 


Question again proposed :—Debate 


resumed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIABILITY OF 
SHIPOWNERS) BILL. 

Read a second time, and committed to 

the Standing Committee on Trade, etc. 


House adjourned at 12.15. 
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Friday, 22nd April 1898. 


Tus LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


CMmOoers 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 








OY 





DOVER HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 


Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Morey) informed the 
House that opposition to Bill was with- 
drawn ; Orders made on 28th February 
last and Ist instant discharged; Bill 
committed. 





eredicatles TEUVtstor 


ST PPoee 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported with Amendments. 


‘¥ 


BIDEFORD AND CLOVELLY RAILWAY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 








EDMONTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time and referred to Examiners. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


_ Brought from Commons; Read first 
time and referred to Examiners. 





ILKESTON CORPORATION BILL. 


_ Brought from Commons; Read first 
time and referred to Examiners. 


VOL. LVI. 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time and referred to Examiners. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time and referred to Examiners. 


BAIL BILL. [H.L.] 
Returned from Commons agreed to, 


REPORTS, RETURNS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance ; 
No. 2063. France (Brest) : 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 
General abstract of, for 1897: 





Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


POST OFFICE (POSTAL UNION CONVEN- 
TION [VIENNA] 1891). 


Correspondence relative to accession of 
the Orange Free State to the said Union 
Convention : 









Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 









POST OFFICE (INLAND POST). 


Warrants of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, dated 23rd 
March 1898, entitled “Inland Post 
Amendment (No. 1) Warrant, 1898”: 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1859. 

Treasury Minute, dated 5th April 
1898, declaring that for the office of 
Inspector of Boarded-out Pauper Children 
under the Local Government Board, pro- 
fessional or other peculiar qualifications 
not ordinarily to be acquired in the 
public service are required : 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN. 
Account to 3lst March 1898: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


—_—_— 


BRITISH TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


QUESTIONS AND Discussion. 


Viscount CLIFDEN (Lord Menpip): 


My Lords, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the reports which 
have come home of the insufficiency of 
accommodation for the troops at Lady- 
smith are correct ; whether the number 
of beds in hospital is not equal to the 
demand ; whether the number of horses 
for the cavalry regiment (5th Lancers) just 
gone to Ladysmith is far short of the 
proper number ; and whether the means 
of transport are totally inadequate? I 
daresay your Lordships will permit me, in 
a very few sentences, to explain why I 
have put these Questions to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Like many 
others, I have received information from 
Natal, which, I think, is highly unsatis- 
factory. I will just mention the heads 
of the information I have received, and 
which concerns Ladysmith, which your 
Lordships are aware is on the frontier 
of the Transvaal. The camp is a collec- 
tion of huts, made of corrugated iron ; 
and lean-to huts are provided for stables. 
The men have waterproof sheets laid 
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on the mud for their beds. I am not 
quite sure whether I am right in flatter. 
ing the authorities by saying the water- 
proof sheets are there. An application 
has been made by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for barrack furniture for the men, 
which means tables, beds, plates, and 
basins, but the authorities at home have 
refused to sanction it. I am informed, 
with regard to the stables, that they are 
in a filthy condition, and that the horses 
lie on the bare ground in puddles of 
liquid manure and covered with mud. 
They have not enough beds even for the 
men in hospital. There is much enteric 
fever, both amongst soldiers and civilians, 
owing, it is said, to the pollution of 
streams by cattle dying in them of 
rinderpest. In a letter dated March 
1Sth. this year. I am informed that the 
horses fit for service number only 195 
for 517 non-commissioned officers and 
men, and that the untrained horses are 
all “ bronchos” from Argentina, got last 
year. Some are fearful buck-jumpers, 
and will not allow themselves to be 
groomed. If the regiment went on ser- 
vice they would only have to eat what 
they could carry on their backs, and 
they would have no reserve ammunitioa. 
I am informed that they have absolutely 
no transport arrangements, and that the 
doctor sent in on March 18th for more 
orderlies for the hospital, as the sick 
were increasing. Now, my Lords, my 
object is merely to find out if these 
details are true. If my information be 
correct, I hope the fact that I have brought 
it before the House may lead to imme- 
diate improvement in the condition of 
things at Ladysmith. I should have 
liked to have moved for the reports of 
the commanding officers of the 9th and 
5th Lancers and the Royal Artillery, but 
I know the answer—and it is a valid one 
—that I should get, namely, that these 
reports cannot be laid upon your Lord- 
ships’ Table. I have only one word 
more to say. I am sure no soldier will 
ever grumble about the hardships he 
might have to put up with on active 
service, or the dangers to which he is 
exposed, but I cannot think that you 
increase your fighting power in time of 
war by killing your men in time of peace. 
I beg, my Lords, to ask the Secretary of 
State for War the Questions of which I 
have given notice. 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne): 
I have no doubt the noble Lord who 
sasks these Questions recollects that 
the garrison of Natal was specially 
strengthened last year. by the addition 
of three batteries of artillery and two 
battalions of infantry. The total 
strength in Natal now stands at 4,780 
men. A portion of that force was 
sent to Ladysmith, a place where 
no barrack accommodation was already 
in existence. [Viscount Cuirpzen: When ?] 
Last year. Ladysmith was a place at 
which troops had not up to that time 
been stationed. No barracks were avail- 
able, and it was consequently necessary 
to improvise arrangements which, I fully 
admit, were not of an entirely satisfactory 
character. The general officer in com- 
mand at the Cape. reported to us at the 
beginning of the year that, in his ex- 
pectation, by the 31st March, accommo- 
dation would be ready for the whole cf 
the troops, with the exception of 24 
families who were in hired quarters in 
Pietermaritzburg, and 200 men for whom 
accommodation was not provided. I 
find that in the course of last 
year we obtained permission from the 
Treasury to spend no less than £47,000 
in providing accommodation for the 
Natal force, and we have provided, in 
this year’s Estimates, a sum of £15,000 
towards making good some of those 
deficiencies to which the noble Lord has 
called attention. I am glad to be able 
to tell him that the huts to which he 
referred. are already being provided with 
floors. I believe it is perfectly true 
that, owing to the nature of the soil ani 
the climate, the ground sheets which ha? 
been supplied were not sufficient to keep 
the troops properly dry. I am afraid 
also I must admit that the general 
reports which we have received as to the 
health of the troops are far from satis- 
factory. There has been a great deal 
of enteric fever, due, I believe, in a great 
measure, to the cause to which the noble 
Lord referred—namely, the pollution of 
the streams from the dead bodies of the 
numerous cattle that have perished from 
rinderpest of late. I may tell the noble 
Lord that I have called for a special 
report upon the condition of the accom- 
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modation of the troops, and upon the 
state of their health from the general 
officer in command at the Cape. Then, 
my Lords, the noble Lord asked me a 
Question with regard to the number of 
horses with which the 5th Lancers are 
provided. Their establishment of horses 
is 433. They have at this moment, 396, 
and are therefore 37 horses short. The 
noble Lord spoke very disparagingly of 
the American horses which were obtained 
last year, but I believe that these 
“broncho” horses are extremely ser- 
viceable animals, and that the noble 
Lord’s unfavourable opinion of them 
is not wholly deserved. Then with 
regard to the question of transport [ 
do not quite know whether the noble 
Lord spoke of regimental transport, or 
of the kind of transport which would he 
necessary in the event of the troops being 
mobilised for war. [Viscount Ciirpen: I 
was referring to regimental transport. ] 
I think it is highly probable that for the 
same reason to which I have already 
referred—I mean the large loss of animals 
owing to sickness—the regimental trans- 
port may be short, but I have no special 
information on that point. I think I 
have answered the noble Lord’s Questions. 
I will say that I do not for a moment 
allege that the troops are as well pro- 
vided for as we should wish, but the 
noble Lord must, of course, make some 
allowance for the fact that they were sent 
to Ladysmith at very short notice, and 
that many of them are stationed at a 
place where there was no _ proper 
accommodation already in existence. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: Is the noble 
Marquess quite certain that the troops 
did not go to Ladysmith until last year? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: To the best of my belief they 
were sent last year. I will make inquiries. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: My impression 
is that they have been there longer. With 
regard to the horses, the noble Marquess 
has given 396 as the number, but he did 
not say that all these horses were fit for 
service. I am informed that on March 
18th the state of things was as follows : 
Horses, untrained, 101; sick and lame, 
50; away grazing, and which had never 
2H 2 
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been seen by the regiment at that | LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
moment, 33; total number of horses, INSURANCE COMPANY BILL [H.L.] 
379. I thank the noble Marquess for the | Read first time, and referred to 
answers he has given to my Questions. | Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 
House adjourned at 4.45. | 


| 


| TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
| RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read first time, and referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. BAKEWELL GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Friday, 22nd April 1898. | : Read first time, and referred to 
Y» P | Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at | 


Three of the clock STIRLING GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read first time, and _ referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT WATER BILL. | 
Read third time, and passed. PETITIONS. 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA GAS BILL. | BILL. 


Read third time; Verbal Amendment) From Chippenham, in favour; to lie 
made ; Bill passed. upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


For weekly payment; from Banbury 


| ARMY PENSIONS. 

| and Royston ; to lie upon the Table. 
| 

| 


COTTAGE HOMES BILL. 
STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. [H.L.]| In favour, from Middleton Tyas, 
Read first time; to be a second time | Northallerton, Bedale, Thornton-le-Moor, 


upon Thursday next, and to be printed. Catterick, and Newby Wiske ; to lie upon 
[Bill 183.] the Table. 


HOLMES’S PATENT BI EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
MES’S PATEN LL. [H.L. 
: snake _ | . Against State Regulation, from Glas- 
Read first time, and referred to | gow (3), Moseley and Edgbaston and Dul- 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. wich (2); to lie upon the Table. 
Viscount Clifden. 
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GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


From Ogmore, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 


From Middlesbrough, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Glasgow, against; to lie upon 


the Table. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 
BILL. 


From Battersea, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MIDWIVES. 


From South Hetton, for Alteration of 
Law; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour, from Ireland, Park Hills, 
Oxenford, Ormiston, Penistone, Elphin- 
stone, House of Muir, Tranent, Feather- 
stone, Glasshoughton, Wheldale, Acklam 
Hall, Kippax, Edge Green, Bowers No. 1 
Snydale, Nostell, Fryston No. 1, South 
Kirkby, Ellesmere, Trencherbone, and 
Tibshelf Collieries ; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL, 


In favour, from Edinburgh and Bor- 
rowstounness ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


In favour, from Hednesford and Thor- 
naby-on-Tees ; to lie upon the Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL, AND SALE OF INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Banbury and Harolds- 
wick ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Lewisham, Water- 
houses, Hawkesbury, Hurworth, Stock- 
port, Belmont, Portesham, Whittington 
Moor, New Whittington, Dronfield Wood- 
house, Shipley, Sheffield, Wakefield, 
Reigate, Leiston, Eastbourne, Colnbrook, 
Norwich, Didsbury, Weston-super-Mare, 
Wanstead, Wyresdale, Westminster, 
Gloucester, Brighton, and Copford; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. 


In favour, from Lee and Metropolitan 
Local Government (Officers) Association ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


(METROPOLIS) 


REPORTS, RETURNS, ETC. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCIAL STATEMENT) 
1898-9. 


Return presented, relative thereto 
Address 21st April ; [Sir H. H. Fowler]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 168.] 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT. 


Copy presented, of Report by the 
Board of Trade respecting the Exeter, 
Teign Valley, and Chagford Railway Bill 
[H.L.], proposed additional provision, 
and the objects thereof [pursuant to 
Standing Order 158]; referred to the 
Committee on the Bill. 
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TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Copy presented, of Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the administrative procedures for con- 
trolling danger to man through the use 
as food of the Meat and Milk of Tuber- 
culous Animals, Part II., Minutes of evi- 
dence and Appendices [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PRO- 
CEEDINGS). 


Copy presented, of Return of Proceed- 
ings during the month of August 1897 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (POSTAL UNION CONVEN.- 
TION [VIENNA] 1891). 


Copy presented, of Correspondence 
relative to the accession of the Orange 
Free State to the Postal Union Conven- 
tion, signed at Vienna the 4th July 1891 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 


Return presented, relative thereto 
fordered 22nd February; Sir John 
Leng|; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 169.] 


QUIT AND CROWN RENTS (IRELAND) 
(REDEMPTION). 
Return presented, relative thereto 


ordered 4th April; Mr. Lecky]; to lie 
P y 
upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (INLAND POST). 


Copy presented, of the Inland Post 
Amendment (No. 1) Warrant, 1898, dated 
the 23rd March 1898 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATIONS, 


Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 5th April 1898, declaring that for 
the due and efficient discharge of the 
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duties of the Office of Assistant Inspector 
of Boarded-out Children under the Local 
Government Board, professional or other 
peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to 
be acquired in the public service are 
requisite [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 


EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN 


1865. 
Account presented, up to 3lst March 
1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


OF 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copy presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 2063 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. W. C. STEADMAN Tower Ham- 
lets, Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the male tele 
graphists of the Central Telegraph Office 
are provided with only one staircase by 
which to enter the instrument gallery ; 
whether this staircase will only permit 
of two men waikinz abreast, while 750 
men are compelled to descend it, and 250) 
men to ascend it, every night at 8 p.m.; 
whether repeated complaints have been 
made to officials regarding its insanitary 
condition; and. whether the Postmaster 
General will at once take proper advice 
to ascertain if the exit fulfils all the 
requirements that the Government de- 
mands from private owners of factories ; 
and, if not, whether the necessary im- 
provements will immediately take place! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): There is at present only one stair 
case used as an entrance leading from the 
raen’s cloak room in Roman Bath Street 
to the instrument galleries, but there are 
no fewer than six other exits communl 
cating direct with the galleries, which are 
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available in case of emergency, and the 
provision in this respect is ample. The 
staircase in question is about the width 
stated, but the numbers using it at 
8 p.m. are not so large, usually from 400 
to 500 descending and about 100 ascend- 
ing. Representations have been made 
that smeils from the refreshment rooms, 
kitchens, and sculleries are at times per- 
ceptible on the staircase, but it is not 
believed that the condition of the stair- 
case is insanitary in the ordinary sense 
of the term. When the alterations and 
improvements now in contemplation are 
carried out these defects will be reme- 
died, and another staircase will be avail- 
able for the men. 


TELEGRAPHISTS AND THE JUBILEE 
YEAR. : 

Mr. STEADMAN: I heg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the private telegraph companies have 
granted bonuses to their staff in com- 
memoration of the Jubilee year ; whether 
he will state what steps he will take to 
recognise this event among the staff of 
postal telegraphists; and whether he is 
prepared to recognise the exceptionally 
heavy work of the past year in a similar 
manner ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Some of the private 
telegraph companies have granted 
bonuses to their staff in commemoration 
of the Jubilee year, but there seems no 
adequate reason for recognising the event 
among the postal telegraphists any more 
than among the rest of the Post Office 
staff. All extra duty performed by the 
staff during the year was paid for as 
overtime, the rate for which is on a 
liberal scale. 

Mr. STEADMAN: Is it not a fact that 
the Post Office telegraphists had their 
maximum of salary reduced by £30 a 
year during the Jubilee year? 


Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir; I do not 
agree with that statement at all. 
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TELEGRAPH EXTENSIONS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land has been drawn to the passage in 
the Report of the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland, recently issued, in 
which it is stated that the Board have 
offered guarantees for telegraph exten- 
sions to no less than eight places in the 
area under their control, and add that in 
few ways can so much satisfaction, if not 
real benefit, be produced as by the pro 
motion of telegraphic extensions, and 
that there are now few places in the 
congested districts of Ireland that are not 
within a reasonable distance of a tele- 
graphic office; is he aware that Apple- 
cross, Ross-shire, with a popuiation of 
nearly 2,500, is situated at a distance of 
15 miles from the nearest telegraph 
office; and will the Congested Districts 
Board for Scotland consider the advise 
bility of providing the guarantee 
demanded by the Post Office for a tele- 
graph extension to Applecross? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GranamM Murray, Buteshire): My atten- 
tion has been called to the passage in the 
Report referred to by the hon. Member. 
Any application for telegraphic extension 
to Applecross made to the Congested Dis- 
iricts Board for Scotland will be con- 
sidered, along with any others that may 
be sent to them from districts which have 
in terms of the Act been declared to be 
congested districts. 


BEE-KEEPING IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, following the example 
of the Congested Districts Board for Tre- 
land, the Congested Districts Board for 
Scotland will consider the expediency of 
giving assistance in bee-keeping, where 
practicable, in congested areas in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, on 
similar lines to those adopted with so 
much success by the Irish Board? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURKAY: Yes, the 
question is under consideration 
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Labourers’ Cottages in the 


STORNOWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether, 
with a view to expedite the Stornoway 
mail service, he has yet acted on the 
suggestion contained in the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the mail 
steamer services on the West Coast of 
Scotland, and urged the Highland Rail- 
way Company to dispatch the Storno- 
way mail immediately after its arrival 
at Dingwall at 11.9 a.m. instead of re- 
taining it at that station until 11.55 am., 
as at present? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Highland Rail- 
way Company have been asked to con- 
sider whether it cannot be arranged to 
dispatch the train with the Stornoway 
and Skye mails from Dingwall imme- 
diately after the arrival of the mail train 
from the south, instead of waiting for 
the stopping train from Inverness which 
follows the mail; and it is hoped that 
in connection with the alteration of hours 
which must follow, on the opening of the 
shorter route to Inverness 74 Aviemore 
—probably on the Ist July next—a 
material reduction of the interval now 
occurring at Dingwall will be effected. 


EX-ARMY MEN FOR POSTMEN. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that A. A. Cresswell, 
of Henley-on-Thames, who was in the 
service as telegraph messenger for three 
years, and had to vacate the appoint- 
ment on arriving at the age of 18 years, 
has (after doing auxiliary duties as post- 
man for 18 months on the understanding 
—with the local postmaster—that he 
should have the first vacancy on the 
establishment) been refused his ap- 
pointment on the established staff 
because instructions had been given by 
the Secretary to the Post Office that the 
vacancy which had arisen must be filled 
by an ex-Army man; and whether, 
under these circumstances, Cresswell’s 
case will be reconsidered ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General’s attention has been drawn to 
the case of A. A. Cresswell, auxiliary 
postman at Henley. It is the fact that 
Cresswell was recommended by the post- 
master for a recent vacancy on the estab- 
lishment, but, under the rule, the vacancy 
had to be given to a soldier, and conse- 
quently the postmaster’s recommendation 
could not be accepted. In the ordinary 
course Cresswell would have been brought 
forward for a subsequent vacancy, but, 
as he is now in custody on a charge of 
theft, it is doubtful at present whether 
he is a suitable person for appointment. 


POISONOUS INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
to prevent the serious evils arising from 
the use of lead in the manufacture of 
china and earthenware, he will apvoint a 
small committee of scientific experts to 
ascertain if it is possible to use a glaze 
which shall be entirely free from lead in 
its composition? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sm M. W. 
Ruiwiey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): Iam 
taking steps to secure the services of two 
eminent scientific experts to test and 
report on the various glazes ; but it must 
be clearly understood that the inquiry 
can deal only with the question of the 
comparative danger or safety of different 
materials. The further Question: how 
far materials found to be harmless, or 
relatively harmless, lend themselves to 
the practical requirements of each sec- 
tion of the trade, is one for the manufac- 
turers to decide by experiment. I feel 
sure I may count on their co-operation 
in this matter,and their readiness to 
adopt satisfactory substitutes if such 
should be found for the dangerous glazes 


now in use. 
? 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
MIDLETON (CORK) UNION. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I bez 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he 
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is aware that the Local Government 
Board have declined to sanction a reso- 
lution adopted by the Midleton (county 
Cork) Board of Guardians in December 
last, granting a temporary reduction of 
threepence per week in the rental of the 
labourers’ cottages in the Union, owing 
to the failure of the potato crop, on the 
ground that they have no power to give 
any such sanction ; (2) whether it is a fact 
that, by a letter, dated 31st October, 
1890, the Local Government Board sanc- 
tioned a similar reduction for the year 
# 1890-91; and (3) whether any, and if 
any what, alteration has been made in 
the law regulating the action of the Local 
Government Board in such matters since 
the date of the above-mentioned letter? 


Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The Local Government Beard did 
not decline to sanction the resolution of 
the guardians referred to in the first para- 
graph; the Board merely pointed out 
that there is no power vested in them, 
by statute or otherwise, to sanction any 
reduction of the rents specified in the let- 
ting agreements in such cases, and that 
if the guardians choose to adopt the 
course proposed they must do so entirely 
on their own responsibility. The Board 
did not sanction a similar reduction 
made in 1890, although they stated they 
saw no objection to it. Itis open to the 
guardians to make the reduction on their 
own responsibility, subject to any review 
by the auditor, and there has been no 
alteration of the law as suggested in the 
third paragraph. 


Caprain DONELAN: Did the Local 


Government Board exceed their powers 
in 1891? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
they did not exceed their powers. They 
merely said that so far as they were con- 
cerned they saw no objection to the 
course proposed. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): If 
the local guardians reduce the rental 
of the cottages threepence a week, will 
the auditor surcharge them with the 
amount ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That is a 
question entirely for the auditor. 
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LAND PURCHASE IN COUNTY CORK. 


Captain DONELAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, 
although the tenants on the estate of the 
representatives of the late Admiral Hay, 
situated at Ballycrenane, Castlemartyr, 
county Cork, entered into an agreement 
to purchase their holdings so far back as 
May, 1891, the arrangement has not yet 
been carried out; and whether he can 
state the cause of delay and, approxi- 
mately, when the transaction will he 
completed? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The agree- 
ments for purchase on the estate referred 
to in the Question were lodged in the 
month of March, 1895, and the applica- 
tions for advances were sanctioned in the 
same year. Considerable difficulties arose 
in connection with the vendors’ title 
owing to the death of the vendors. The 
vesting orders have, however, now been 
settled, and will be executed as soon as 
evidence is produced that the purchasers 
are still alive and in occupation of their 
holdings. 


ARMY COMMANDS. 

Cotoyen A. C. EARLE WELBY 
(Taunton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that all great Conti- 
nental nations make public the names 
of commanders and staffs of their field 
armies, and give those officers opportuni- 
ties for practising in peace time the 
duties they will perform in war; and 
what special military advantage is gained 
by us in keeping secret the names of our 
field army commanders and staffs, and 
by not affording them opportunities for 
unitedly practising their duties! 


Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): In all great Conti- 
nental armies the troops are maintained 
in peace in the same formations—Army 
Corps, Divisions, or Brigades—in which 
they would take the field, and under the 
same commanders. The distribution of 
our troops does not admit of their being 
grouped in peace in their war formations. 
Accordingly, except at specially organised 
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manceuvres, only military district com- 
manders can exercise the troops. No 
advantage would, therefore, arise from 
publishing the names of the field army 
commanders and staff. 


Australasian 


POSTAL FACILITIES AT RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that in many 
of the principal Continental cities a post 
office is kept open at the railway termi- 
nus, at which business, including registra- 
tion, is transacted until the departure of 
the mail train; and that letters can be 
posted in the travelling post office or van 
attached to through trains up to the 
moment of departure; whether he will 
provide similar facilities at the railway 
terminal stations in the United Kingdom, 
and cause a letter box for the reception 
of letters to be attached to every through 
train in the three kingdoms; amd 
whether, in all agreements entered into 
with new railway companies, and for new 
lines or renewed agreements with old 
companies, he will insist on letter boxes 
for all through trains, and, where possible, 
travelling post offices or sorters’ vans on 
these trains! 


Mr. HANBURY: In some of the prin- 
cipal Continental cities post offices are 
maintained at the railway termini. In 
Berlin, for example, it is understood that 
ordinary letters posted at such offices 
may be handed in at times varying from 
five to twenty minutes before the depar- 
ture of the train by which they are to be 
conveyed. Registered letters and parcels 
must, however, always be posted half an 
hour at least (in some cases an hour) 
before the train leaves. Letters can 
also be posted in the travelling post office 
up to the time of departure of the train. 
Facilities for late posting are already pro- 
vided at the principal railway termini in 
London, and at many other railway 
stations, and a letter box for the recep- 
tion of late letters is affixed to every train 
in the kingdom in which there is a travel- 
ling post office. The system is only 
adapted to trains in which there are 
officers of the Post Office travelling, who 
can examine the letters posted at each 
station and put them in proper course 


The Under Secretary of State for War. 
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for their destination. Without such exami- 
nation, letters for intermediate places 
would be constantly over-carried, and 
great complaint would arise. The Post- 
master General does not, therefore, see 
his way to extend the late letter box 
system to every through train in the 
three kingdoms as suggested by the hon. 
Member. It would, for the reasons just 
given, answer no useful end (and would 
certainly enhance the demands of the 
railway companies) if in all agreements 
the Postmaster General were to insist on 
the provision of letter boxes in all 
through trains. When travelling post 


offices or sorters’ vans are required it is 
already the practice to provide for them 
in the railway contracts. 


POSTAL REMITTANCES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the inconvenience caused to publishers, 
booksellers, vendors of fancy goods, and 
others, by the fact that postal remit- 
tances of less than a shilling must be 
made in stamps; whether he is aware 
that large quantities of stamps thus 
received are disposed of at a loss in dis 
count, much time being sacrificed in 
counting; and whether he will issue a 
sixpenny postal order, so as to do away 
to a great extent with the necessity for 
the transmission of stamps by post, and 
the consequent temptation to clerks, 
messengers, and postal employees? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware of the inconvenience 
referred to, or that large quantities of 
stamps are received as described by the 
hon. Member. There has been no general 
demand for a sixpenny postal order, and 
it is not proposed to incur the expense 
which the addition of such a denomina- 
tion would involve. 


AUSTRALASIAN POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether there is any other reason for the 
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refusal of the British Post Office to grant 
the request of the assembled Australasian 
Postmasters General for payment of their 
postal orders in the United Kingdom, 
they undertaking to pay British orders, 
than the fear of forgery; whether the 
British Post Office pays postal orders 
issued in India, the Straits Settlement, 
Hong-kong, Newfoundland, and_ the 
Transvaal ; and how many cases of such 
orders being forged have come to his 
knowledge; and whether he will recon- 
sider his objection to such an exchange, 
provided that the Australasian Govern- 
ments guarantee him against all losses 
due to forgery? 


Mr. HANBURY: No request of the 
assembled Australasian Postmasters Gene- 
ral for the payment of their postal orders 
in the United Kingdom, they under- 
taking to pay British orders, appears to 
have reached the British Post Office. 
The British Post Office pays its own 
postal orders issued in India, the Straits 
Settlements, Hong-kong, and Newfound- 
land, but no British postal orders are 
issued in the Transvaal. The British 
Post Office has in no case paid a forged 
postal order. No practicable scheme for 
the exchange of postal orders has yet 
been suggested to the Postmaster 
General. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say no application has reached him? 


_ Mr. HANBURY: Yes; my information 
is that no such request has been made. 


BOOTS OF BRITISH SOLDIERS ON THE 
NILE. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office why no official 
Report has been received as to the shock- 
ing condition of the boots of the English 
regiment now serving on the Nile; 
whether he will immediately take steps 
to obtain a full Report ; whether he is 
aware that the boots supplied to the 
Egyptian and black regiments are far 
more durable than those supplied to the 
British regiment ; and whether the War 
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Office will assure this House that they 
intend to take steps to ensure that the 
British regiments employed in the next 
campaign in the Soudan are booted as 
well as the men of the Egyptian Army? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe.u 
Wituams, Birmingham, 8.): We have 
asked for a Report upon the boots worn 
by the British troops serving on the 
Nile, as compared with those worn by 
Egyptian troops, and as to any defects 
which the former have shown. Until this 
Report is received I cannot answer the 
Questions of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
but I will let him know when I am able 
to do so. 


STRENGTH OF THE NAVY. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he will now inform the 
House how many of the 100,050 officers 
and men, voted in the Naval Estimates, 
1897-8, were actually borne on 31st 
March, 1898; how many of these were 
actually available for commissioning 
ships, excluding all with less than six 
months’ sea training; and how many of 
the 100,050 were men, and how many 
boys? 


Taz FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) : According to 
the latest Returns the total number of 
100,050 officers, men, and boys voted in 
the Navy Estimates, 1897-8, has been 
fully realised, the actual number borne 
on the 25th March last being 100,052. 
Included in this number are 3,880 “Ser- 
vice” boys, and 6,265 boys under train- 
ing. I am unable to answer the Question 
of the noble Lord as to the number 
actually available for commissioning 
ships, as, apart from the question of 
length of sea training, the degree to 
which men would be taken from ordinary 
peace duties, such as the coastguard sta- 
tions, or the various educational estab- 
lishments, to be put on board ship, would 
depend upon the nature of any emer- 
gency which might arise. 
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DUM-DUM BULLETS. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary for War whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
statements, attriputed to Dr. von Brums, 
in a paper on “Inhuman Weapons of 
War,” read a few days ago at the German 
Surgical Congress, to the effect that the 
Dum-Dum bullets used by British troops 
in the North-west Frontier of India pro- 
duced fearful results on the human body, 
and that Germany should try to obtain 
a condemnation from the European 
Powers of the further use of such bullets ; 
whether any steps will be taken to meet 
these views; and whether he will forbid 
the sale of these bullets by British 
makers to the belligerents in the 
Spanish-American War? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I have no 
knowledge of the statements referred to 
or of the paper mentioned. I think the 
general ideas as to the effect of the Dum- 
Dum bullet are very much exaggerated. 
It is nothing like so severe as that 
of bullets which have been previously 
employed. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Has the 
hon. Member acquainted himself with the 
results of any experiments made by sur- 
geons as to the effects of these bullets? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Yes, Sir. 
English medical officers of the Army have 
been shown the results of the use of this 
bullet, and they are of the opinion indi- 
cated in my enswer to this Question. 
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AYLESBURY PRISON. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the Re- 
turn of the Establishment of Prisons in 
the Annual Report of the Commissioners, 
from which. it appears that Aylesbury 
Prison is provided with a deputy médical 
officer only, instead of a medical officer, 
as is the case in all other prisons; and 
what is the reason of this exceptional 
arrangement at Aylesbury Prison? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The Governor 
is the medical officer at this prison. 


{COMMONS} 
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PRISON MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, how many prisons in England and 
Wales have a medical officer who is 
required to devote the whole of his time 
to the service? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE For tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Ten local and 


five convict prisons. 
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SKILLED INSTRUCTORS OF PRISON 
INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (1) how many prison warders act as 
skilled instructors of industries ; (2) how 
many skilled instructors of industries in 
prisons are exempt from discipline 


duties ; and (3) how many skilled instruc- 
tors of industries (apart from warders 
who have discipline duties to discharge) 
have been introduced into the prisons 
service since the date of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Prisons! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The answer to 
the first paragraph is 93, besides artisan 
warders. The information asked for in 
the second cannot be given until further 
experience of the new scheme shows defi- 
nitely to what extent discipline duty can 
be carried on consistently with instruc 
tion in a trade. The instructors 
appointed have been existing members 
of the staff, who, after inquiry, were 
deemed eligible. 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether all prosecu- 
tions for non-compliance with the obliga- 
tions of the Vaccination Act have, until 
now, been instituted by Boards of Guar- 
dians; whether it is intended in future 
that they shall be instituted by the 
Medical Ofticer of Health, with or without 
the approval of the Board of Guardians, 
under directions from the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and whether the cost of 
such prosecutions will be a charge on. 
the rates ? 
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Tur PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
un, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It has been 
the practice of the Vaccination Officers to 
institute proceedings under the Vaccina- 
tion Acts, either under general or special 
directions of the Guardians, but I am not 
prepared to say that it has invariably 
been the case. There is nothing in these 
Acts which makes it necessary that the 
Guardians should give directions for or 
approve of those proceedings. It is not 
proposed that the proceedings should be 
instituted by the Medical Officers of 
Health, but by the Vaccination Officers, 
who are under the Statute appointed for 
the express purpose of prosecuting per- 
sons charged with offences against the 
Vaccination Acts or otherwise enforcing 
their provisions. The cost of prosecu- 
tions will be charged on the rates, as at 
present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: To whom does 
the right hon. Gentleman refer when 
he speaks of vaccination officers? Does 
he mean the medical officers of health? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Who are they? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
SOVERNMENT BOARD: The officers 
appointed for the purpose of executing 
the Acts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: This is a very 
important question. What officers are 
appointed for the purposes of the Act? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
FOVERNMENT BOARD: Vaccination 
officers are expressly appointed for the 
purpose of administering these Acts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what happens 
to these officers when they do not fulfil 
their obligations? Take the case of my 
own constituency ; nobody is vaccinated. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: If the officers 
refuse to fulfil the duties for which they 
are appointed then it would be the duty 
of the Local Government Board to 
interfere. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Yes; but what can it 
do? 


[No Reply. ] 
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BUTCHERS’, BOYCOTT IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture (1) 
whether he is aware that, as the result 
of the butchers’ boycott, there has been 
a large increase in the number of farmers 
and feeders of stock throughout Scot- 
land who have erected. cattle-weighing 
machines at their farms, and who sell 
their fat cattle direct to the butchers 
without the aid of auctioneers ; and that 
the weekly publication of the official 
returns of prices received under ‘he 
Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 
Act, 1891, would be of great assistance 
to such farmers and feeders; and (2) 
whether he is prepared to arrange for 
these official returns to be published 
weekly instead of quarterly as at present? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): I have no reason to 
doubt that the Tacts are as stated in 
the first paragraph of the Question, but 
the returns we receive are not as yet so 
complete or so promptly rendered as to 
enable us to publish weekly statements 
of prices at the present time. The 
matter is, however, one which I shall he 
glad to keep in view. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ BYE-LAWS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Board of Trade have communicated 
with the railway companies on the points 
in the bye-laws of the various railway 
companies which are in contravention of 
Section 5 of The Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1889; and whether any date has 
yet been fixed for issuing the revised 
bye-laws ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcmm, Croydon) : 
Yes, Sir; the Board of Trade and the 
Railway Association have been in com- 
munication with reference to a new code 
of Bye-laws. Negotiations are advanced, 
but there are points, legal and otherwise, 
which must receive full consideration, 
and I cannot name a date on which the 
Bye-laws will be issued. The Railway 
Companies themselves are anxious for a 
new code. 
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Mr. WEIR: Is there any prospect 


of the Bye-laws being produced this year?! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: I should be very much sur- 
prised if they are not issued within a 
month or two. 


KILKINURE (IRELAND) GRAVEYARD. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the loan to the Swin- 
ford guardians of £100 for enlarging 
Kilkinure graveyard has been refused by 
the Treasury in the face of a strong 
recommendation from the Irish Local 
Government Board ; and, if so, on what 
grounds have the Treasury based their 
refusal ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will be good enough 
to repeat this Question on a future date, 
and to my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he 
has received a reply to the letter which 
he promised to address to the Court of 
Directors of the British North Borneo 
Company, in regard to a Petition to the 
Company from 25 merchants, traders, 
etc., of British North Borneo, setting 
forth certain grievances in the adminis- 
tration of the Colony ; and, if so, whether 
he proposes to take any steps in the 
matter ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBEr.atn, 
Birmingham, W.): A reply has been 
received from the directors to the 
effect that they are communicating 
with the Governor on the subject of the 
oints raised in the Petition. The 
farther explanations will be awaited. 


HOP CROP RETURNS. 


Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the President of the 
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Board of Agriculture whether he has now 
considered the possibility of making 
some improvement in the present method. 
of estimating the hop crop for the 
Annual Returns; and whether he is 
prepared, if it may seem to be desirable, 
t>» make some increase in the number of 
local estimators, and, where necessary,. 
to order greater care to be taken in their 
selection and appointment ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am giving attention 
to the representations made to us on 
the subject to which my hon. and gallant 
Friend refers, and am in communication 
with the Inland Revenue Department 
respecting them. At present, however, 
I am not in a position to come to any 
final conclusion in the matter. , 


AMERICAN-SPANISH WAR. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) : I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
(1) whether, owing to the transition which 
has taken place in the motive power of 
ships of war since the Declaration of 
Paris from sail to that of coal and liquid 
fuel, any agreement has been arrived at 
with the signatories to the Declaration 
and other Governments owning ships of 
war regarding the treatment of coal and 
liquid fuel as contraband of war or other- 
wise ; if contraband, will neutral ships be 
allowed to supply belligerents at sea; (2) 
can he further state whether belligerents’ 
ships will be allowed to enter British or 
other neutral harbours for _ shelter, 
repairs, coal, and other stores necessary 
for navigation and war; and (3) will he 
inform Parliament the meaning of an 
effective blockade; does it mean a 
blockade by ships of war, or, in the 
absence of these, blockade by submarine 
mines ? 


Toute ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): As far as I 
know, no agreement has been come to as 
to whether coal or liquid fuel is contra- 
band of war. If contraband, it would 
certainly not be lawful for neutral ships 
to supply belligerents at sea. The rights 
of belligerent ships to enter British or 
other neutral harbours will be found 
stated in the proclamations and notices 
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which will, in accordance with the invart- 
able practice, be issued in terms similar 
to those which have been published on 
previous occasions. I regret I am not 
able to give the hon. Member the infor- 
mation which he asks for in the last 
paragraph of the Question, as it would 
involve a dissertation of considerable 
length, which I should not be justified 
in inflicting upon the House, beyond 
stating that to attempt a blockade by 
submarine mines and without ships would 
be a completely new departure. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, S.) : 


Is it not the case that Sir A. Cockburn in | 


1873 declared coal to be contraband of 
war! 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask Mr. At- 
torney General (1) whether England 
expressly refused to allow British coal to 
be carried to a French fleet lying in the 
North Sea during the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, as coal is an indispensable 
part of the fighting equipment of ironclads 
and other warships; and (2) whether, 
in the event of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not selecting to follow the precedent 
thus established in respect to fleets near 
British possessions in the West Indies or 
Canada, the United States will be justi- 
fied in intercepting British vessels which 
may carry coal from British or Colonial 
ports to Spanish warships? 


Sir R. WEBSTER: The facts are not 
exactly as stated in the first paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s Question. On a 
suggestion being made in 1870 that there 
was an intention to charter some colliers 
to serve as storeships to attend the 
French fleet, instructions were given that 
inquiries should be made with a view to 
the detention of any such vessels if an 
offence against the Foreign Enlistment 
Act were in contemplation, but no action 
was found necessary, as there was no evi- 
dence that any such intention existed. 
Her Majesty’s Government has no inten- 
tion of adopting any change of policy 
in regard to such a matter. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether a reply has been 
received from the Spanish Government 
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announcing its intention to act upon the 
principles laid down in the Declaration 
of Paris? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
In answer to this Question, and to a 
similar one of which I have received 
private notice, I have to say that no 
statement has yet been received from the 
Spanish Government with regard to their 
intention to act upon the principles laid 
down in the Declaration of Paris. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): As the matter is urgent, will the 
right hon. Gentleman consent to lay on 
the Table of the House the document con- 
taining the adherence of the United 
States? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It is not a document; it is a 
telegram; and if my hon. Friend will 
ask me a Question on Monday I shall 
be prepared, I think, to read it to the 
House. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will move the United States 
and Spain to set forth what articles will 
be deemed contraband of war by them, 
irrespective of that laid down by the best 
writers as inherently contraband in their 
nature. I may also ask whether there is 
any existing Treaty between Spain and 
the United States specifying what articles 
are contraband of war; and, if so, 
whether he will lay it on the Table of the 
House, or otherwise publish it? 


Toe FIRST LORD or ‘tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am not aware of any Treaty 
such as that to which the hon. Member 
refers. All the Treaties of which I have 
any coegnisance between Spain and the 
United States on the subject are, I 
believe, to be found in the Library. I will 
consider as to laying them on the Table. 
The difficulties inherent in any attempt 
to make a complete enumeration of 
articles deemed contraband of war, would, 
I conceive, render any such application 
to the two Governments absolutely 
nugatory. 

Lorp C. BERESFORD: I wish to as 
whether either of those countries, when 
they have become  belligerents, can 
declare anything they like to be contra- 
band of war? 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I wish to 
know whether the decision as to what is 
or is not contraband of war rests exclu- 
sively with the Prize Courts, and whether 
their decision is not final? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I conceive that my hon. Friend 
has stated the case right. I should be 
sorry to give offhand a decision on a 
very difficult and important question of 
international law, nor do I think it 
expedient that I should do so. 


Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been directed, in connec- 
tion with the impending conflict between 
Spain and the United States, to a circular 
issued by Lord Granville in 1870, on 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war, 
to the Treasury, Home, Colonial, War, 
and India Offices, declaring that no ship 
of war of either belligerent shall be per- 
mitted, while in any port, roadstead, or 
waters subject to the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of Her Majesty, to take in any sup- 
plies except provisions and such other 
things as may be requisite for the sub- 
sistence of her crew, and except so much 
coal only as may be sufficient to carry 
such vessel to the nearest port of her 
own country, or to some nearer destina- 
tion; and no coal shall again be sup- 
plied to any such ship of war in the 
same or any other port, roadstead, or 
waters subject to the territorial juris- 
diction of Her Majesty, without special 
permission, until after the expiration of 
three months from the time when such 
coal may have been last supplied to her 
within British waters as aforesaid; and 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to issue similar 
directions to the Colonial Office for the 
guidance of British subjects in ports in 
the West Indies, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Former precedents will be closely 
adhered to. 


KIRIN. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the large Chinese 
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garrison has been withdrawn from Kirin ; 
and, whether Russia is in possession off 
the arsenal at Kirin? 


Toe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: We have no information as to the 
military situation at Kirin. subsequent to 
a telegram from the British Military 
Attaché, who telegraphed from that place 
on March 5th that the rumours of the 
presence of large numbers of Russian 
troops were untrue. 


JEDDAH PILGRIMAGE. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
view of the reappearance of plague in 
Jeddah this year, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps to stop the 
pilgrimage to Mecca fiom British posses- 
sions and from Egypt? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: It has been found unnecessary to 
take steps to prohibit the pilgrimage, so 
far as British-Indian subjects are con- 
cerned, as the Government of India 
reports by telegraph that no more Indian 
pilgrims will leave India for the Hedjaz 
this season. As regards Malay pilgrims 
it was decided, when the first outbreak 
of plague at Jeddah was notified, that it 
was already too late to prohibit the pil- 
grimage, as all intending pilgrims for 
this year’s Haj had already left the Straits 
Settlements. With reference to Egypt, 
the question is one which directly con- 
cerns the Egyptian Government, but Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General at 
Cairo reports that intending pilgrims 
have been warned of the danger from 
plague, and informed that those who per- 
sist in going in face of this warning, will 
be required to sign a declaration that 
they will not return to Egypt until the 
complete disappearance of the plague, 
and steps have been taken to prevent 
such return. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SOOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury what are the intentions of 
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the Government with reference to the 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The intention of the Govern- 
ment is to refer this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, the formation of which is now 
proceeding. 


SCOTCH SUPPLY. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, E.) ; 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will agree not to take 
the Scotch Votes in Class 2 to-night ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If it should appear that there is 
any general reluctance on the part of 
Scotch Members to take these Votes. they 
will not be pressed. 


METROPOLITAN STREET TRAFFIC. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if his attention has 
been directed to the fact that the London 
County Council are about to construct 
a new sewer in High Holborn from Gray’s 
Inn Road to Southampton Row, and that 
for this purpose it will be necessary to 
divert the traffic of this main artery of the 
Metropolis for a period of eight months ; 
and whether he will suggest to the 
London County Council that the work 
should be postponed until the autumn? 


THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The Local 
Government Board have no jurisdiction 
with regard to the public traffic, and, 
under these circumstances, it is not part 
of my duty, nor indeed do I think it 
would be my business, to make any 
representations on the subject to the 
County Council. 


BLUE BOOK ON CHINESE AFFAIRS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I have to ask about the circulation 
of the Papers dealing with China. They 
were promised on Thursday or Friday, 
but we have not yet got them. 
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Sm CHARLES DILKE: They were 
laid last night, but have not been 
circulated. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The delay which, I regret, has 
arisen from the fact that one of the 
foreign Governments concerned made 
some small objection, which involved a 
change in the Blue Book at the last 
moment; but I had hoped, in spite of 
that, to have the Papers in the hands 
of hon. Members this afternoon. I will 
make inquiries. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER .(Kent, Isle 
of Thanet): What is the business for 
Monday? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Criminal Evidence Bill will 
be the first Order on Monday. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) rose in his 
place and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, namely— 

“The acute distress now existing in cer- 
tain districts of the west of Ireland, and the 


failure of the relief measures of the Govern- 
ment.” 


Mr. SPEAKER asked whether it was 
the pleasure of the House that leave 
should be granted, and, understanding 
that there was no opposition, called upon 
the hon. Member to proceed. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I rise to a point of order. I 
said “No.” 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If any “No” had 
reached my ears I should have called upon 
the requisite number of Members to rise 
in their places. 


Mr. GIBSON 


Distress in the 


BOWLES: Both the 


right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean and myself said “ No.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I do my best to 
gather the opinion of the House, but no 
expression of dissent reached my ear. 


Mr. DILLON: My justification for 
seeking to bring this Motion before the 
attention of the House is that it is a 
matter of urgent public importance. The 
conviction which I have, and which I 
trust I shall be able to show, is that, in 
spite of the measures that have been 
adopted by the Government and 
announced in this House by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, there are in these 
districts in the west of Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment a very large number of people 
in a state of actual suffering from want 
of food. Now, if ever there be a matter 
which justifies a Member of this House 
availing himself of the custom of launch- 
ing a Motion for the adjournment of the 
House I think the existence of a large 
number of our fellow subjects suffering 
from the pangs of hunger and from want 
of food justifies such a course. Now, it 
may be asked what has occurred since 
this subject was last discussed in the 
House to justify me in taking this pro- 
ceeding in order to bring on a discussion, 
and I say the statement made by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Mansion House Commit- 
tee of that city, if there were no other 
grounds to justify my action, would be 
ample justification. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin some time ago addressed an 
appeal to the mayors and municipal 
officers in this country to come to his 
assistance in order to deal with the dis- 
tress existing in Ireland. I regret to say 
that the Lord Mayor of Dublin, while he 
did receive a most generous response from 
the municipalities of England and Scot- 
land, did not receive any response from 
the Lord Mayor of London. But the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin is a man entitled to the 
wame consideration in this House as the 
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Lord Mayor of London, and his state 
ments are worthy of just as much con- 
sideration. If the Lord Mayor of London 
had, in his official capacity, made such a 
statement as that to which I shall noy 
proceed to direct the attention of the 
Members of this House, I ask whether it 
would not have received some considera- 
tion? I desire to read to the House a 
few extracts from this statement of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, made in his official 
capacity of Chairman of the Mansion 
House Committee of Dublin, which was 
composed largely of Unionists. It was 
not a political body at all, but was com- 
posed, as a matter of fact, largely of 
Unionists. This is what he said— 


“You are well aware owing to the wet 
summer, and as a consequence the failure of 
the potato crop, the small landowners of all 
these districts suffered acute distress, which has 
now become a case of actual famine.” 


This is said under his responsibility as 
Chairman of the Committee. Those 
words alone would justify a Motion for 
calling the attention of this House to the 
condition of affairs which exists in the 
west of Ireland. In this connection I 
wish to say that, in reply to repeated ques- 
tions, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland denied that any- 
body in the distressed districts had died 
of starvation. I say that depends 
upon the definition which you give of 
death by starvation. Now, from private 
information which I have received I can 
say that there are raging in many of the 
districts epidemics of influenza, typhus 
fever, and a malignant form of measles, 
and the rate of mortality is exceedingly 
high. The people who are attacked are 
people who have lived for months on 
insufficient and diseased food, and every- 
body knows that where in many cases & 
man cannot be proved to have died from 
insufficient and diseased food a very great 
mortality arises from the very first out- 
break of an epidemic. Many of these 
families have been living upon one or 
two meals a day, and there have been 
great many deaths caused in that way. 
Thanks to the exertions and humanity of 
Professor Long and the Manchester 
Guardian, the dire condition of these 
people in the distressed districts has been 
brought under the notice and forced upon 
the attention of the people of Great: 
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Britain, and the people of Manchester. 
Liverpool,Warrington, Sheffield, and other 
places have taken up this matter and have 
subscribed large sums of money for their 
relief. They have sent down inspectors 
to investigate the condition of affairs in 
these districts who, so far as my infor- 
mation goes, upon their return fully con- 
firmed, and have gone beyond, the 
accounts which we have given in this 
House of the condition of the people in 
the western districts of Ireland. The 
Lord Provost of Glasgow has also taken 
up the matter, and within two or three 
days nearly 300 tons of seed potatoes had 
been sent to the distressed districts, 
nearly as much as the British Govern- 
ment could spare. Paisley and other 
townsin Scotland have also taken up the 
matter. Scotchmen, although a kindly 
race, as I know from personal experience, 
are also a shrewd race. These people 
have proved the distress. They are not 
going to organise public subscriptions in 
aid of distress if it were a bogus distress. 
All these moneys that had been  sub- 


scribed are now gone, and the fund of 
the Mansion House Committee is nearly 


exhausted, and exhausted at the moment 
when, as the Chief Secretary well knows, 
the direst distress is upon the people in 
many of these districts in the west of 
Ireland. The period of greatest distress 
is from this date until the new potatoes 
are fit for use, because there is no work 
to be done. Before I pass away from this 
subject I will just press upon the House 
the Reports of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee. Now what I want to know is 
what the Government proposes to do in 
order to deal with this situation. We 
have already heard of the Measures 
which they have taken, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that by both the 
general public opinion which has taken 
any interest in this subject in this 
country and the whole of Ireland the 
Measures proposed by the Government 
are condemned as being utterly and 
entirely inadequate. We have heard from 
the Chief Secretary a good many speeches 
upon this subject, and one thing I have 
to complain of—and I think I have a 
just cause of complaint, and for this 
observation—is that from the commence- 
ment of his speeches to the electors 
down to this year, not a single word of 
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human sympathy has passed from him. 
We have heard harsh officialism and 
defence of rules and regulations and 
labour tests. We have had insinuations 
of highly-coloured pictures, and charges 
of bogus distress, but we have never heard 
from the Chief Secretary those words of 
kindness and human sympathy which, 
whether you are dealing with Irishmen 
or with Indians, are naturally to be 
looked for from the man who is respon- 
sible for the whole government of the 
country. I put it to the Chief Secretary 
whether it would not be desirable on his 
part to show in his speeches that he, to 
some extent, feels for these people, and 
recognises the great patience and 
endurance which they have shown under 
the cruel sufferings to which they 
have been subjected. What are the 
Measures of relief which the Govern- 
ment have up to the present taken? A 
grant of £20,000 on what is called the 
labour test for the relief of the congested 
districts. Now, a fact which cannot be 
denied is that in the year 1890, on the 
eve of a general election, when unques- 
tionably the distress which existed in Ire 
land was much less acute than it is now, 
the Government of the day spent half a 
million upon that distress, and the 
brother of the right hon. Gentleman who 
is now Chief Secretary appealed to the 
country on behalf of these unfortunate 
people, and £40,000 was subscribed. 
[Mr. G. Banrour: That was two years 
ago.] The General Election was at a 
time when the distress in Ireland was 
infinitely less acute than it is now, and 
£500,000 was spent by the Government 
of the day for its relief. I believe that is 
the universal opinion of Ireland; and all 
the Government spend now is £20,000. 
Now, I think it will be said that that 
sum is ridiculously inadequate, and it is 
somewhat hard upon us, and trying to 
our patience, to sit here and listen to 
these dreams of wealth which we had 
last night, to be told that the Exchequer 
of the country is literally bursting with 
the taxes, and to be told at the same time 
that you cannot spare a few pounds to 
fill the stomachs of these starving 
peasants, who, by your own admissions, 
are the victims of misgovernment and 
mismanagement in the past. Now that 
is the first point I take. The second is 
212 
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this: I frankly admit that the task of 
an Irish Chief Secretary is a difficult task, 
and I know perfectly well that whatever 
he does his action will be criticised, and 
that fault will be found with him, but in 
the present instance I say that the spirit 
of officialism has taken complete posses- 
sion of the Chief Secretary, because, 
having got £20,000, his proposal is 
this: He goes to Unions in the west 
of Ireland whose rates are now 6s. 
or 7s. in the £, and he says if you are 
afflicted with famine you can have relief 
out of this £20,000 if you yourselves pay 
a proportionate amount. If the Unions 
will not undertake to pay a proportionate 
amount, the people may starve, and I 
believe in the case of one Union the 
guardians alleged that the rates were so 
high that they could not do so, and the 
Chief Secretary said they could accept 
the labour test in that way, but they 
would not, and therefore could not par- 
ticipate in the grant. What is to be 
said of a Chief Secretary for Ireland 
who, when people are starving, says, 
“You can starve if you like; your guar- 
dians will not accept the labour test, 
and that clears my hands of responsi- 
bility.” I say that that is not reasonable 
government, and that he cannot wash his 
hands of the sufferings of these people 
for their not having accepted a system 
which has never been accepted or 
approved of by a responsible man in Ire 
land, but which was the invention of the 
Government or some one in office—a 
system which we in the beginning warned 
the House would not work well. As to 
the amount of the grant, I impeach the 
policy of the Government; as to the 
distribution of it, I impeach it, and I say 
there are thousands of families in the 
west of Ireland who are suffering from 
hunger and disease ; the Chief Secretary 
will not allow that they are dying from 
starvation, but they are from disease 
which is introduced into the districts 
through want of food. It is an extra- 
ordinary condition of things that such 
a state of affairs should be allowed to 
exist in a country, and that the Govern- 
ment should make no attempt to deal 
with it. Now, I turn for a moment to 
the language of a circular issued by the 
Local Government Board the week before 
last, and I say that more extraordinary 
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language was never used upon such a 
subject. This circular begins somewhat 
as follows. I have not a copy of it, but 
I remember the phraseology of it per- 
fectly well— 

“Tt having been recently represented that 
there is a scarcity of seed potatoes in soma 
of the western districts and distressed Unions 
of the West of Ireland, we have decided to 
make a grant——” 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY to tye 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
GeraLp W. Batrovr, Leeds, Central): 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will not mis- 
quote the circular, but allow me to quote 
it. The words of the circular are— 

“ Representations having been recently made 

that many persons employed upon relief works 
have been unable to avail themselves of the 
Seeds Supply Act this year.” 
I have been charged in the Irish papers 
of having stated in a circular that we 
had only recently received information 
as to distress in Ireland. What we had 
recently received information of was that 
certain of the poorest ciasses of the 
people had not been able to avail them- 
selves of the Seeds Supply Act. 


Mr. DILLON: I was not going to 
found any charge upon the wording of 
the circular. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It was not 
the scarcity of seed, it was the inability 
of the people to avail themselves of the 
Seeds Supply Act, because, in conse 
quence of their extreme poverty, the 
guardians were not prepared to advance 
upon the usual terms of payment. 

Mr. DILLON: The point I want to 
make is this: that notwithstanding the 
interpretation put upon the circular, the 
Government has been told for weeks and 
months there was a most urgent and 
dangerous scarcity of seed potatoes in 
the western districts of Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary may get off by a slight 
quibble of words, but the important fact 
is this: that there has been a cry of 
well-known wants from the people who 
are stricken by distress—of their want of 
potato seed and their incapacity to 
supply themselves with it, and now, 
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according to the Returns, that the sowing 
time is over hundreds and thousands of 
the people are without any crops at all. 
The Chief Secretary, at the end of March, 
sends out his circular saying that his 
attention had been drawn to scarcity oi 
potato seed—at a time when the 
potatoes ought to be in the ground 
—and then with a = flourisn§ of 
generosity he sends down some 500 
or 600 tons of potatoes to the country. 
‘these unfortunate people, among tne 
poorest in the Union, are to be left to 
starve because the guardians have retusea 
to fall in with the system of Government. 
That is what I object to. I put it to the 
Chief Secretary. whether it would not be 
more rational to consult some of the Irish 
Members, who can speak for these starv- 
ing people? If he did he might get 
information as to how the Government 
can best deal with the situation. The 
Irish Members have @ consultative right. 
It is a fact that each one of the officials 
lays down a hard and fast rule which is 
not to be departed from, even at the cost 
of human life and human suffering. There 
is another point I want briefly to refer 
to. I drew the attention of the Chief 
Secretary before the Recess to the Report 
oi the Manchester Committee. That 
Committee, I may say, I am never tired 
of praising, because it first brought this 
matter before the attention of the British 
public. It sent a deputation to the west 
of Ireland consisting of men of different 
political opinions to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs on the spot, and see it 
with their own eyes. One of the things 
that struck them most, was the horrible 
condition of the children in some of the 
schools. The Chief Secretary will agree 
that some of the Reports made by the 
Committee were very heart-rending. 
The Committee found that, in some 
schools, nearly all the children were suf- 
fering from dysentery, or a form of 
diarrheea, that was really appalling, and 
not compatible with the conditions of a 
civilised country. They succeeded in 
stopping the ravages of the disease by 
distributing to the children at play-time, 
a pennyworth of dry bread, which imme- 
diately checked the evil of this dysentery. 
I asked the Chief Secretary whether he 
consulted the Manchester Report, and 
whether the Government were prepared 
to do anything. I should like to hear 
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him say to-day whether he has seen that 
Report, and whether the Government are 
prepared to give any assistance, or tu 
co-operate with the Manchester Com- 
mittee. Though the state of affairs is 60 
grievous, it is very easy to deal with, 
because, according to these Reports, one 
pennyworth of dry bread served out to 
the children at play-time stopped the 
disease. Now, that is the position in 
these districts. You have a large popule 
tion in these western districts actually 
suffering from hunger at the present 
moment. Through the stupidity of the 
Government you have a considerable 
number of people unable to have an 
average crop for next year. I want to 
know how these people are going to live 
for the next three months. Remember 
this important fact: when we raised this 
question in October last, and pointed out 
from our own knowledge of these dis 
tricts, that the distress was a serious and 
undoubted fact, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was asked by some American cor- 
respondent whether in his opinion there 
was going to be distress, and the opinion 
of the Lord Lieutenant was given that the 
accounts were grossly exaggerated. There 
is no doubt that the opinion of the Lord 
Lieutenant checked the flow of charity 
in this country, and but for the Manches- 
ter Guardian we would have had no 
relief. But it undoubtedly did check 
tne flow of American charity—this throw- 
ing of cold water upon the appeal on 
behalf of these poor people. The Govern- 
ment, by this action, have placed upon 
themselves a fresh burden of obligation, 
because they have dried up the springs 
of private charity. When the Chief 
Secretary gets up and tells us that he is 
quite prepared to investigate any cases 
te which his attention has been drawn, I 
say that is not fair. We have unimpeach- 
able evidence, beyond all suspicion of par- 
tisanship, that there are masses of people 
actually suffering from hunger, that they 
are compelled to feed their children with 
unwholesome food. I say it is the duty 
of the Government, more especially in view 
of the circumstances to which I have 
directed their attention, to see that these 
people have not sunk in disease, and are 
not worn out in suffering. It is rather a 
harsh doctrine to say that, with regard to 
other portions of this country, the Govern- 
ment has always adopted the principle 
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of self-help. The Government of this 
country interfere as little as possible in 
these matters. They trust to local exer- 
tions. That has never been the principle 
of Irish Government. We, in Ireland, 
live under a centralised Government, and 
under that system we have never been 
allowed scope for the free development 
of local life. The people of Ireland have 
never been allowed a fair chance to accu- 
mulate wealth, and thus acquire habits 
of independence and self-assertion. I say 
that the Irish Government cannot be 
judged by the same standards that you are 
entitled to apply to the Government of 
this country. They are bound to adopt 
a much more paternal system there than 
in thiscountry. If any man has ever had 
the experience of many humane English- 
men and Englishwomen who visited 
these poor people, and seen their little 
children, barely clad, their limbs hardly 
thicker than your fingers, and their faces 
pinched with hunger, that sight would 
never leave his mind. It is to that that 


I direct the attention of this House. It 
is that that fills our hearts with bitter- 
ness when we think of the sufferings of 
the poor people at home. 


H. K. 


to 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): It is me always a source 
of extreme humiliation to be obliged as 
an Trish representative practically to 
apply for some slight assistance for our 
people inIreland. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant was not in the House—prob- 
ably through no fault of his own, because 
I did not give him notice—on the occa- 
sion just before the holidays, when I 
referred at some length to the necessity 
of the Government taking some steps in 
order to relieve the distress prevailing in 
some portions of the country; but some 
of the supporters of the right hon. Gentle 
man who were present took me to task 
for occupying the time of the House, and 
insinuated that I, and others on these 
Benches, were exaggerating, and that 
there was no cause for the Government to 
take these steps. The House adjourned for 
the Easter holidays. I found a few days 
afterwards that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had been obliged 
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during the Recess to take some further 
steps, although it was repeatedly said in 
this House before the holidays that there 
was no necessity for further action on the 
part of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary probably 
will not place importance on the opinions 
of those who differ from him when they 
give their views on the distress in Ire 
land, so I will refer him to a statement 
appearing in a journal which is a very 
warm supporter of the Unionist policy, 
and of the present Government. I refer 
to the London Observer newspaper, of 
last Sunday week. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Chief Secretary will find, if he 
refers to that day’s issue, an important 
communication from the Irish correspon- 
dent of the Observer on the situation in 
the western districts of Ireland, and the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
have not got the extract with me here, 
but it is sufficient to say that no Member 
of these Benches could possibly frame a 
more severe indictment against the Chief 
Secretary than was to be found in that 
statement of the Irish correspondent to 
a Unionist paper. He charged the Chief 
Secretary with ignoring representations 
coming from certain portions of Ireland 
with reference to the distress, and he 
directly charged him with neglecting to 
take necessary steps for the relief of the 
distress. It really, to me, as an Irish 
Member of some years’ standing in this 
House, is a surprising thing to find 
that no Government will take some 
steps to do away with the evil 
practice which exists in the Irish 
Office, of never meeting distress 
until it has practically gone too far. 
I do not remember, during the 15 years 
which I have been in this House, any 
Government which was willing to admit 
that distress was likely to occur; on the 
contrary, they always refused to admit 
the likelihood of distress, and they never 
took any steps to meet it until it had 
actually arrived in Ireland. There is no 
doubt that there has been a great deal 
of suffering. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu 
tenant this afternoon exhibited a great 
deal of impatience when the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo was stating his case 
before the House. The Chief Secretary 
may think he is entitled to be impatient. 
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He is the representative of a prosperous 
English consituency, although he is our 
Governor in Ireland. But I think he 
himself would whine if he were the repre- 
sentative of some of these districts where 
great distress prevails; he would have 
more reason for feeling impatient than 
he has at the present time. It requires 
on the part of Irish Members an amount 
of patience which Englishmen have no 
idea of to be obliged to come here year 
after year and ask, not for some great 
benefit, not for some great change in the 
law, on which opinions may differ— 
nothing of that kind, in fact—but simply 
to ask for a few thousand pounds to 
keep our unfortunate people alive. Hon. 
Gentlemen in this House sometimes find 
it hard to understand how it comes to 
pass that there is considerable feeling in 
the hearts of many Irishmen against 
England and English rule, and every- 
thing connected with it. The scene in 
the House to-day goes far to justify and 
provide reasons for the existence of that 
feeling. Here you find men representa- 
tive of the vast majority of the Irish 
people practically asking for the most 
ordinary measures of relief, and asking 
them from the English Members of Parlia- 
ment. We have here the spectacle of 
the vast majority of the Irish representa- 
tives coming here and asking an English 
Member of Parliament, the Member for 
Leeds, for nothing more nor less than to 
take ordinary steps to prevent suffering. 
These periodic requests to grant relief 
for these periodic famines will continue 
in Ireland until you give the Irish people 
the control of their own affairs. I know 
that the right hon. Gentleman will say 
that the reports are exaggerated, that 
when famine is spoken of no statistics 
are given as to deaths by starvation. I 
say here, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, that I am absolutely convinced in 
my own mind that numbers of people 
have met their death through want of 
wholesome food in Ireland during the 
last few months, and I will go so far as 
to challenge any Member of this House, 
or any member of the British public, to 
go to Ireland and make an impartial 
investigation into the circumstances. I 
am perfectly convinced that if they do 
they will come back and say that 
there is need for great relief from the 
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Government, because the greatest distress 
prevails. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. and other officials of the 
Irish Office seem to me to be personally 
aggrieved because Irish Members come 
forward and ask that measures of relief 
should be taken. The Chief Secretary 
this afternoon has, by his gestures and 
by the impatient shakings of his head 
and his interruptions, really exhibited a 
feeling which seems to show that, in his 
opinion, we are not justified in coming 
here and making any complaint. The 
right hon. Gentleman and the two Irish 
officials who sit near him know perfectly 
well that it would be the very last thing 
that any Irishman would do, unless the 
distress were widespread and the measures 
taken by the Government were insuff- 
cient. I think we are justified in view of 
the fact that it is admitted on all sides 
that Ireland pays more than her proper 
share of taxation. We remember the 
Budget statement of yesterday that 
£63,000,000 a year are spent in this 
country for the maintenance of the Army 
and Navy, and yet here we are coming 
and asking for a few thousand pounds to 
relieve people who are suffering from 
starvation. We cannot be expected to 
be very loyal to a system which takes 
millions of Irish money for the main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy of this 
Empire and yet refuses a few thousand 
pounds for the relief of the distress. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary think we are telling what is 
not true in this House? Does he think 
that Irish Members have no sense of self- 
respect or of pride left, and that they 
come here without proper reason for 
their request? As far as I am concerned, 
it is a thing I positively loathe to do. I 
would rather exercise any other duty or 
function in connection with my position 
in this House than to come here and 
speak thus on behalf of my unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen and women who are 
suffering and starving in Ireland. If 
proof is required it is to be found in the 
fact that large sums of public money 
have been subscribed by charitable per- 
sons to meet the distress in Ireland. The 
fact that public subscriptions have been 
opened to relieve distress is in itself a 
condemnation of the action of the Govern- 
ment. I hold that it is the duty of the 
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Government in cases of urgent necessity, 
such as have arisen in Ireland, to take 
measures into their own hands, and not 
leave the responsibility to Manchester 
and other English cities. I must say I 
am much disappointed at the Chief Secre- 
tary’s attitude on this question. I cer- 
tainly do not expect him to improve the 
longer he is in the Irish Office, because 
the tendency of the permanent officials 
of the Irish Office is chronically to dis- 
believe everything that Irish Nationalist 
Members say, and to refuse to recognise 
any necessity for any relief whatever. 
The right hon. Gentleman will have to 
explain how it is that private funds have 
been subscribed to meet the distress. 
Either there is no distress or there is 
very real distress in Ireland. If there is 
no distress this money has been sub- 
scribed under false pretences. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo referred to the 
statement of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
which has received very little recognition 
from the Government. Why! Because 
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he is an opponent of the present Govern- 
ment, and an opponent of the present 
system of English government in Ireland. 
If he had been a Unionist every word of 


his would have been received with the 
greatest consideration and _ attention. 
But the fact is that he holds the views 
of the vast majority of Irish people, and 
I see no reason why his word should not 
be received with credence by the Govern- 
ment and recognised. So far. his state- 
ment has not been so received, and the 
Government have taken no steps what- 
ever. As far as I am concerned, the 
longer I am in this House the more I 
despair of anything being done for the 
good government of the country under 
the present system. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary may have 
the very best intentions in the world, he 
may be anxious to relieve distress in 
Ireland, and he may say, “Where you 
show there is distress I will relieve it.” 
Unfortunately, he does not listen to the 
representatives of the people, but he is 
influenced by those in Ireland who sur- 
round him, and who have not the same 
means of gauging the actual state of 
affairs as the representatives of the 
people. I say that his intentions, how- 
ever good they may be, are not exercised in 
such a way as to give permanent relief 
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to the people, and that the steps taken 
by the Government have been insufficient, 
I declare that if something is not done 
there will be more acute distress in Ire- 
land, and if the acute distress should 
result in loss of life I hold, and the 
majority of the Irish people will hold, 
the right hon. Gentleman and _ the 
Government responsible for what may 
occur. It is certainly a hard case that 
we should be obliged to come here to 
this House time after time, and make 
a humble appeal to the Government for 
a little money to relieve the distress 
which nobody can deny does exist. In 
view of the fact that our Imperial contri- 
butions are out of proportion to what 
they ought to be, I say it is 
monstrous, that it is a disgrace and 
a shame, that we should be obliged 
to occupy the position that we do. 
I know there are some hon. Gentlemen 
who hold that Home Rule for Jreland is 
not justified upon the ground that every- 
thing can be done for the good govern- 
ment of Irish people, and is done by this 
House, but I would ask any Member in 
this House does he for a moment 
imagine that if the system of government 
in our country was in the hands of the 
representatives of the Irish nation that 
affairs would be allowed to come to the 
pass which they are in in certain districts 
in Ireland at the present time? No 
Irish Government would permit for a 
moment the existence of the state of 
affairs which now prevails in certain 
western towns of Ireland where people 
are suffering. This distress is prevailing 
simply as the result of that system of 
government which denies us in Ireland 
the right to rule ourselves; and so an 
Englishman—whether he be the Member 
for Leeds, or whether he be the Member 
for any other constituency—is put in the 
office of Chief Secretary to rule us in 
Ireland better than we are able to rule 
ourselves ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. 
Speaker, the hon. Member for East 
Mayo only gave me notice just as 
I was entering the House that this dis- 
cussion was to be raised. If I had had 
longer notice I might have been in a 
position to make a fuller statement than 
is now possible. However, that is, per 
haps, less necessary, inasmuch as I had 
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already, at the commencement of the 
Session, given a very full description of 
the steps taken by the Government to 
deal with what undoubtedly has been a 
season of exceptional distress in Ireland. 
But, Sir, I listened carefully to the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, and I 
must say I entirely failed to discover 
any reason why he should take this 
special form of moving the adjournment 
of the House, and of raising a Debate 
on what he described as a question of 
urgent public importance. Sir, the hon. 
Member has literally adduced nothing 
whatever, beyond that which has already 
been put before the House, except the 
statement of the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
He asked me yesterday if I had read that 
statement. 1 told nim that I had, and 
that it was a highly-coloured account of 
the actual facts of the case, which I 
think the House will admit when they 
have heard one or two of the extracts. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin mentions 
eight Unions in which distress exists, 
and in those eight Unions he says there— 


“are 39,718 houses, which, at six inmates each, 
gives a population of 238,308. Of course, all 
these people are not distressed, but if there be 
added the ‘sporadic cases’ to those that are, 
there is a population of about 300,000 people 
oa our western seaboard in distress, and the 
distress acknowledged by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I take it to be, means that 300,000 
people are without necessary food, seeds, and 
clothes.” 


Well, Sir, I venture to say that that is 
one of the most extraordinary inferences 
which can possibly be drawn, even from 
the Lord Mayor’s own figures. But sup- 
posing that distress existed in a district 
having a population of 300,000 people, 
are we to infer that every one of those 
300,000 is without the necessary food, 
seeds and clothes? Can any statement 
be more ridiculous and extravagant than 
that? I venture to say that the state 
of things actually existing in the west of 
Ireland does not resemble that described 
by the Lord Mayor in the faintest degree. 
If you were to divide that number by ten 
it would be very much more like the 
actual facts of the case, but even if you 
were to divide it by ten you would have 
a larger number than were actually suf- 
fering in such a way as to have any 
claim for relief from the public funds. 
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Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): Has the 
right hon. Gentleman been down there 
himself? I have. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It has 
been frequently cast against my prede- 
cessor and against myself that when 
exceptional distress exists we have not 
ourselves been to examine into the con- 
dition of affairs. Sir, I venture to say 
that every Chief Secretary has ample 
means of ascertaining accurately what 
the condition of affairs is in those dis- 
tressed Unions, and we should not be one 
whit better informed if we actually went 
to the spot than we are by taking the 
numerous accounts which reach us from 
all kinds of sources. If the Chief Secre- 
tary were to go down to those distressed 
districts, the almost inevitable effect 
would be to raise the expectation of the 
people that they would receive more 
assistance than in the opinion of the 
Government it is wise should be given. 
Hon. Members opposite seem to think 
that the Chief Secretary derives his 
information from one, or perhaps two, 
officials residing in Dublin. That is not 
in the smallest degree the case. I have 
before me all the statements which are 


made in the papers, which support 
hon. Members opposite. As a matter 
of fact, these statements are 580 


exaggerated that very little is to be 
gained from perusing them. But I have, 
in addition to that, large correspondence 
from the priests in the districts affected. 
Those accounts I test with the accounts 
which come from the Local Government 
Board and the accounts received from 
the police. Yes, but I can test one sort 
of information by another. I have, in 
addition to that, the whole of the infor- 
mation which is at the disposal of the 
Congested Districts Board at my dis 
posal, and I say it is idle to imagine 
that the Chief Secretary is not completely 
and amply informed as to the condition 
of things. Now, Sir, to return to the 
speech of the Lord Mayor. The Lord 
Mayor says— 


“Tt is a reproach to the Government that 
the people should be left in this condition. 
At the present time we hear a lot about the 
condition of Cuba, and we can see one of the 
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greatest nations of the world about to take 
the awful step of declaring war in order to end 
a condition of things not even as bad as that 
which prevails in Connemara.” 

Well, Sir, I do not know if the Lord 
Mayor’s sources of information about 
Cuba are as inaccurate as the sources 
of journalistic information in Ireland, but 
I understand that 150,000, or, 200,000 
people have actually perished in Cuba 
from privation and want. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: How 
many Irish people have perished from 
hunger in this century? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I venture 
to say that it would be impossible to 
point to any single case of death from 
famine or starvation during the whole 
of the present year. I defy anybody to 
point to a single case. Am I not, there- 
fore, justified in being more or less im- 
patient in hearing and reading the con- 
tinual denunciations of famine and star- 
vation, when I know, as a matter of 
fact, that not a single death has occurred 
from famine or starvation during the last 
three or four months? 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by death from 
famine—death from absolute want of food 
whatever? If that is what he means 
that is one thing. If he means death 
by famine, as I hold it to be, death from 
insufficiency of food, or unwholesome 
food, I can undertake to bring him 
dozens and scores of such cases. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That must 
be to a large extent a matter of opinion. 
I do not say that, during periods of dis- 
tress the death-rate is not likely to be 
somewhat higher, and the people would 
not be less likely to resist the weakening 
effect of illness. Of course, that must 
be admitted. [Mr. W. Repmonp: That 
is what we call death from starvation.] 
How far is the hon. Member prepared 
to go? No doubt, if we could distribute 
‘champagne to such people—— 


Mr. CRILLY: Shame, shame! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. Member for North 
Mayo to abstain from these disorderly 
observations, or I must call the attention 
of the House to his conduct. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If 
could send them champagne—— 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: They ask 
for bread, and you speak of champagne, 
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we 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind hon, 
Members that the word “shame” is not 
a word that can be used. It is a dis 
orderly expression, and I shall have to 
call the attention of the House tc any 
Member who uses it. 


Mr. CRILLY: We call attention to 
the severe distress in Ireland, and tae 
right hon. Gentleman then suggests the 
sending of champagne. Is it in order 
that the right hon. Gentleman should use 
the word “champagne” in connection 
with the west of Ireland? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon, 
Member to observe the rules of the 
House with more decency. 


Mr. CRILLY: I bow to your ruling, 
Sir; but the right hon. Gentleman ought 
not to use such terms. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I desire to 
disclaim any intention of using terms of 
insult to the Irish people. My point is 
that any rise in the death rate, conse 
quent upon a period of distress, or how 
far any particular effect results from 
want of food, must be to a large extent 
a matter of opinion. If you could ad- 
minister to the sick people champagne, 
or could send them to the south of 
France, the probability is that you wouid 
be able to save a certain number of lives. 
But I venture to assert in the most dis- 
tinct manner that the epidemics of fever 
and measles which the hon. Member for 
East Mayo has referred to have not 
produced the terrible results which he 
represents. Sir, the fact of the matter 
is that there may be a little more sick- 
ness and a few more deaths in the west 
of Ireland during the present season than 
usual, but there is always a certain 
amount of sickness, and there is always 
a certain amount of fever arising from, 
I am afraid, the not very cleanly habits 
of the people; and this year there has 
been in some districts a certain preva- 
lence of influenza. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, in his speech, laid stress upon 
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the prevalence of the epidemics and 
sickness at the present time. I can assure 
hon. Members that I have had most 
careful inquiry made, and can dis- 
cover no evidence to lead me to 
believe that there have been appre- 
ciably more deaths during the pre- 
sent season than during ordinary seasons. 
During the Easter holidays, at my 
request, one of the Commissioners of the 
Local Government Board, ard also the 
Under Secretary, went through the dis- 
tressed districts, and this is the account 
which I have received from the Commis- 
sioner of the influenza in, I think, the 
worst district— 


“TI saw the medical officer, and he told me 
that he had seen the cases, and that the 
relieving officer had provided suitable nourish- 
ment for those patients who are not able to 
procure it for themselves. The medical officer 
has been directed to obtain the necessary 
assistance during the prevalence of the 
epidemic. One patient has died, another is in 
a critical state, and the others are progressing 
favourably.” 


This is one of the very worst districts 
in the west of Ireland, and I think, efter 
what I have read, hon. Members will see 
that the language used about the effects 
of the epidemics is grossly exaggerated. 
Now, Sir, as I have said, the speech of 
the Lord Mayor is the only excuse given 
by the hon. Member for raising this ues- 
tion in the manner in which he has 
chosen to raise it. [Mr. Dmson. I 
spoke also of the exhaustion of the rel:ef 
fund.| The hon. Member has taken the 
opportunity to once more generally 
criticise the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment for dealing with the distressed 
areas, and, therefore, I should like to 
remind the House what those steps are. 
The hon. Member unfavourably com- 
pared what I have done this year with 
what was done in 1891; much, he said, 
was spent on that occasion, and a com- 
paratively small sum during the present 
year. That may be true. Sir, and I sin- 
cerely trust it is. I think the distress 
in 1891 was more severe than the distress 
has been, or is likely to be, this year. 
That is my opinion, and I cer- 
tainly hope and expect that the 


system of relief which I have adopted 
will involve a smaller expenditure of 
Sir, what was this system? In 
started relief 


money. 


1891 the Government 
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works, and did not influence any local 
body to check or control the amount 
spent in relief, and a similar plan was 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose [Mr. John 
Morley] in 1895. Sir, I came to the 
conclusion that in order to deal, on sound 
principles, with the distress it was neces 
sary to make the local authorities respon 
sible, in the first instance, and, where 
acute distress existed, the Government 
informed the guardians that if they chose 
to start relief works assistance would be 
given them by the Government. Relief 
works have been started in all the 
union areas in which really acute dis- 
tress prevailed, and the result is that at 
the present time on those works no fewer 
than 4,300 heads, or representative 
families, are engaged. [Mr. Crinty: In 
how many counties?] In the counties of 
Mayo and Galway. The House will, 
therefore, see that, counting five as the 
average number of persons to each 
family, there are more than 20,000 
persons receiving relief in this manner. 
Now, Sir, of the amount spent in this 
way, the ‘Government have contributed 
three-fourths, and I venture to say that 
no one who is a proper recipient of 
relief, and has applied to be placed on 
those relief works, has been refused. I 
have not heard of a single case. Then, 
in addition to that, in Unions where the 
distress has been less acute the guar- 
dians have been allowed to give outdoor 
relie’ free from the restrictions which 
the law usually imposes, so that people 
too old or infirm to go on relief works 
can be relieved without going into the 
workhouse. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state what 
is the average of the wages paid on the 
relief works? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The rate 
varies in different Unions, the maximum 
being 6s. a week; but I do not regard 
these works as means of employment, and 
the payment made as ordinary wages. 
On the contrary, the works are intended 
mainly for the people who seek relief, 
and are intended mainly as a test of 
their destitution. It is by that test only 
that they can be judged. When English 
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Members hear that 6s. a week is the 
maximum rate, it must be remembered 
that the wage of an able-bodied labourer 
employed in those counties at this season 
of the year is not very much more than 
7s. or 8s. a week, and that it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be some rela- 
tion between the habitual rate of wages 
in the district, and the amount given in 
relief. 


Distress in the 


Mr. P. J. POWER: I do not like to 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman a 
second time, but what is the minimum 
wages ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
say off-hand. The different Unions adopt 
different methods of dealing with the 
question of remuneration ; the guardians 
are responsible for fixing the actual 
amount given. Well, Sir, I have now 
described to you what steps the Govern- 
ment have taken to cope with this dis- 
tress. But that is not all. There have 
been in previous years Acts of Parliament 
passed described as Seed Supply Acts, and 
it has invariably been the case that, 


though these Acts have been passed after 
Parliament has been sitting some months, 
the guardians have been allowed by ad- 
ministrative authority to anticipate the 
provisions of the Act, and that, also, has 
been done on the present occasion. The 
effect of this is to enable guardians to 


borrow for the purpose of purchasing 
seed potatoes, and, in the present 
instance, seed oats, and they are em- 
powered to distribute these potatoes and 
oats to owners of land under £15 valua- 
tion, those persons receiving the seed— 
and they receive it at cost price—being 
allowed two years in which to pay for 
it. In providing seed supplies we have 
done everything that has been done by 
the previous Governments ; 


Mr. P. J. POWER: Is there not a diffi- 
culty in consequence of persons being in 
arrear under the Act of 1895? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will come 
to that point. We have done, I 
everything that previous Governments 
have done; but. when we_ received 
accounts from the guardians just before 
Easter as to the amount for which they 

Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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had made themselves responsible we 
ascertained that there was the difficulty 
to which the hon. Member has just re- 
ferred—i.e., that in a certain number of 
cases the guardians had reason to believe 
that even though two years are given for 
payment. they would not get the money 
back, and in their discretion they refuse 
advances in certain instances. Well, Sir, 
I have come to a very rapid decision, for 
the time for planting potatoes is drawing 
to a close, and I have decided that it 
would be possible for the Government to 
distribute to those persons who have been 
on the relief works, and to whom, there- 
fore, the test of destitution has been 
applied, two hundredweight of potatoes 
each free of charge. But, so far from this 
arousing the slightest degree of gratitude 
in hon. Members opposite, all they say 
is, “Is that all you can do?” “Aré you 
not able to distribute more than the 
amount already distributed by those 
who have been getting up  subscrip- 
tions?” My reply is that this distribu- 
tion has been made to those persons to 
whom alone it is possible for the 
Government to give. The emount of seed 
is given by way of bonus on the wages 
paid for the relief works. It may be 
urged that we are stretching a point, and 
doing what no other Government has 
done, and that it would have been, per- 
haps, more strictly in accordance with 
the principle which we have laid down in 
relation to relief works if we had 
abstained from making this concession ; 
but I argue that the object of the 
Government is to avert the danger of 
famine in the coming year, and the step 
which I have described must be taken 
as an amplification of the principle of 
the Seed Supply Acts rather than as 
development of our distress policy. Sir, 
I have now described to the House 
what we have done in the way of 
meeting the existing condition of things. 
I will only add to that, however, that I 
have obtained an undertaking from the 
Treasury to advance to the Congested 
Districts Board an amount of £10,000, 
which they were allowed to expend 
during the present year in anticipation 
of future income. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo takes me to task because the 
Government have not done the work 


which the Manchester Relief Fund and 
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other funds were undertaking to do. Sir, 
the hon. Member for East Mayo seems 
to me to have most extraordinary views 
upon this subject. He lays it down that 
what is done in other countries by means 
of charity should be done in Ireland by 
the Government. 


Mr. DILLON: I said that it actually 
is done by the Government, and should 
be done on a more liberal scale. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is wrong there, because I must 
remind him that distress funds have 
been started on many other occasions 
before the present year, but it could not 
be said that the Government has always 
undertaken work of charity. But this 
I venture to assert in the most explicit 
manner that if it be true that the people 
in Ireland expected that the Government 
should do that work which in other coun- 
tries was carried out by means of charity, 
the sooner they are disabused of such 
a notion the better. [Mr. Ditton: You 
clear out of the country altogether.] I 
never deny that there is room for the 
exercise of charitable work in the west of 
Ireland, as there is, unfortunately, in a 
great many other parts of the world. 
At the same time, cur experience of the 
working of these funds in previous years, 
notwithstanding the great care with 
which they have been distributed during 
the present year, had been that, while 
good had been done, evil had also 
been done, and I am afraid I must add 
that the distribution of this money is 
almost always attended by demoralising 
results. [Mr. Witu1am Repmonp: What 
about English rule/] The hon. Member 
for East Mayo says that one of the 
reasons which led him to move the 
adjournment of the House this evening 
was the fact that these funds were now 
coming to an end. I cannot help think- 
ing that perhaps more money might have 
been subscribed to these funds if the 
descriptions of the distress given by the 
hun. Member and his friends and sup- 
porters in Ireland had not been so 
obviously possessed of a political side. 
{Mr. Swirr MacNemu: If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s letter had not been written | 
One word with regard to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant’s telegram. In the month of Sep- 
tember his Excellency was informed by the 
correspondent of an American paper that 
very alarming reports had been received 
in America, and that great excitement 
was caused by them, and he desired to 
know whether they were true. The Lord 
Lieutenant, in reply, caused a telegram 
to be sent to the correspondent, stating 
that . Perhaps I had better read the 
telegram. It runs— 





“In reply to your telegram of the 8th the 
Lord Lieutenant desires me to say that the 
reports which you characterise as most alarm- 
ing of the pictures of famine are in His Excel- 
lency’s opinion unjustifiable.” 


[Mr. P. O’Brien: Was that rigat?] That 
was dated September 9th, and I believe 
the Lord Lieutenant to be absolutely 
right, for the predictions made at the 
time were gross exaggerations, which 
have not been in any sense borne out by 
the facts. [Mr. Micuar, Davirr: Is 
there no political motive in that state- 
ment ?] No, none whatever. Let me 
call the attention of hon. Members to 
this. I was really most astonished the 
other day to see in one of the Irish 
newspapers that the Irish in America, 
who on previous occasions had been 
accustomed to subscribe largely to this 
so-called famine fund, had on this occa- 
sion failed to do so, and this was put 
down as entirely due to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s telegram. Now, Sir, I am sur- 
prised that hon. Members should venture 
to make such an assertion as that. We 
are told that the Irish in America, if 
possible, dislike and distrust the English 
Government. and everything connected 
with the English Government more than 
even the people of Ireland do.  [Mr. 
Witu1am RepMonp: No, they could not 
do that.] For months the Irish news- 
pavers have been raising this cry of 
famine and distress, and yet the Irish in 
America have paid more attention, 
according to the account of hon. Members 
themselves, to this one telegram from the 
Lord Lieutenant than they have paid to 
all those diatribes and all those descrip- 
tions in the Irish papers. Is it really 
true that when it comes to a question 
of fact and truth that the Irish in 
America distrust their own countrymen 
and believe the Lord Lieutenant? Well, 
Sir, to tell the truth, if we are to go into 
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that question, I am rather afraid that it 
may be argued that even the Irish in 
Ireland seem to believe the account of 
the Lord Lieutenant rather than the 
accounts of their own papers. If it be 
actually the case that these were not 
highly coloured descriptions of famine 
and of starvation, how comes it that, 
although every effort has been made by 
the Irish papers to stimulate subscrip- 
tions in Ireland, the total of these sub- 
scriptions amounted only to £14,000 or 
£15,000. Sir, the hon. Member for 
East Mayo has used very strong lan- 
guage about the action of the Govern- 
ment, and it appears to him that it is 
the duty of the Government of this 
country to keep people in a condition of 
comfort at the public expense. He and 
others have charged me with being cal- 
lous and hard-hearted and wanting in 
sympathy. I trust that I am not want- 
ing in sympathy, for I have every sym- 
pathy with the state of things existing 
in the west of Ireland. [Mr. Wittiam 
Repmonp : Then why do you talk of 
champagne?] I know it is a most 
serious state of things, but it is 
not a case in which there is a 
danger of starvation and famine. But 
that seriousness does not arise from any 
existing suffering—at least that was not 
the most serious point, which is that 
we are confronted with a problem, the 
solution of which has long been one of 
the greatest difficulties in connection 
with statesmanship in Ireland. As re 
gards that question, it does press upon 
me, and it must press upon anybody 
who has got anything to do with the 
Government of Ireland, but it is not to be 
cured by pouring money into the dis- 
tressed districts, which, so far from being 
a real remedy has been the very reverse. 
I knew perfectly well that in adopting 
the policy which I have adopted. I should 
be covered with calumny, vituperation, 
and abuse, but I nevertheless deliberately 
adopted that policy, because I felt that 
it was the right course to adopt, and that 
I should have been faithless to my trust 
if I had not adopted it. I appeal con- 
fidently from the kind of language used 
about me and about the Irish officials 
who are doing their duty to the utmost 
of their ability, and I ask this House, by 
rejecting this Motion, to strengthen and 
not weaken the hands of the Irish 
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Government. [Mr. Witt1am Repwoyp: 
“Champagne Gerald” you ought to be 
called. | 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I think the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman has given us 
our credentials to go to the people 
of England, and show them how 
we are governed. The right hon. Gentle 
man somewhat misappreciates his position 
for he has no trust or mandate from the 
people of Ireland, and he was there as a 
foreigner and the representative of a 
Government supported by the two pillars 
of violence and fraud. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows that from the humblest 
constituency, or even the most fanciful 
constituency, in Ireland, he would not 
be returned. He does not voice our 
opinion any more than a Turk would 
voice the opinion of Armenia, or a 
Spaniard would voice the opinion of Cuba. 
Now I am pleased with the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman nas made. I 
am pleased with it, because it shows the 
true inwardness of this Government. He 
has a deep sense of the ridiculous, but he 
has to save his position. He talks about 
governing Ireland, and about his respon- 
sibilities there. Now, what are they? 
His responsibility is more like a junior 
Sultan sent over to depopulate an im- 
poverished country. I ought not, in 
reference to this subject, to speak 
unkindly, because the right hon. © 
Gentleman’s predecessor organised a 
famine fund in Ireland, and the “Sultan 
of Ireland” sent £10,000 to these starv- 
ing people. Now, I will take the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech step by step. 
He was very angry and very indignant 
with my hon. Friend for not giving him 
more timely notice of this Motion. Now, 
if there were people starving in the 
country over which the right hon. 
Gentleman has been called to govern, or 
if my hon. Friend had given him notice 
of this Motion, some of his understudies 
would have gone. and put down a block- 
ing Motion. and we should have been 
unable to discuss it to-day. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that my hon. 
Friend’s contention—which he misunder- 
stood—that the English Government 
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ought to apply in Ireland funds which 
would assist private charity, as in other 
constitutions, was an absurd and an 
jrrational proposal. Well, it would be 
most absurd and most irrational if we 
governed ourselves, and if we had the 
destinies of our own people in our own 
hands, but what are we asking for now? 
We are asking for this, as only one 
drop out of the ocean of all the benefits 
that you have abstracted from us by 
deliberate plunder and robbery for a 
century. How dare the right hon. 
Gentleman talk of charity and gratitude 
to a people who have been emasculated 
by his misgovernment ? How dare he talk 
of charity when he knows—his own offi- 
cials have stated it—that the Irish people 
are robbed year after year to the tune 
of £3,000,000 of money. [Mr. P. J. 
O’Brien: That is where the champagne 
goes.| ‘Talk of charity—what nonsense! 
Why, these people are the victims of 
charity ! They exist in the best of years 
under the most painful conditions that 
can be, and reduced to the verge of 
starvation. And why? Because every 
one of these people are the victims of 
your misgovernment, and you have pro- 
duced an artificial system of misery 
in Ireland for your own _ purposes. 
Do you wish to forget things that are 
written in your own statutes with the 
blood of martyrs—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is going into a general 
Debate, and he must confine himself to 
the definite matter before the House, 
which is the acute distress now existing 
in Ireland, and the Measures now being 
taken by the Government to relieve it. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I admit it 
is rather general, but I was only follow- 
ing, for once, the evil steps of the Chief 
Secretary, when he began to talk about 
champagne. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: It is the 
most disgraceful thing I ever heard, to 
talk about champagne when the people 
are starving. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I say that 
in these very districts the people 


are the victims of misgovernment and 
poverty, and they have been driven by 
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the English Government off the good land 
on to the waste. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was very angry with me a few days 
ago when I said the deliberate policy of 
the Government of England was to keep 
the country in a chronic state of distress. 
Now, I wish to repeat every word and 
syllable of that statement. I was rather 
surprised at the right hon. Gentleman’s. 
idea of what sheuld be an appropriate 
time and an appropriate subject for insti- 
tuting a Motion for the adjournment of 
the House. Now, I cannot imagine any- 
thing more urgent or appropriate on 
which the Motion before the House could 
be moved than the hunger of our fellow 
creatures, and in order to expose this 
state of things to the people of this. 
country we shall adhere to this Motion, 
and we shall again and again bring it 
forward. I was also anxious that the 
right hon. Gentleman should talk under 
less restriction than he generally assumes. 
Is there any reason for giving the House 
information of this kind, only from the 
Irish police, when they are excluded from 
popular control? It seems only yester- 
day—and I have gone through at least 
twelve of these miserable Debates on this 
subject—that I heard the First Lord, in 
reply to questions touching the distress, 
read the Constabulary authorities Report, 
which seems to be a common form; and 
even now the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
fers to take the testimony of the Con. 
stabulary authorities against the collec- 
tive voice and the collective opinion, of 
the people in Ireland. Perhaps I have 
spoken hardly of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, and I think hardly of him now, and 
I try to soothe that feeling by the know- 
ledge that he has never visited these dis- 
tricts, and does not 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is quite wrong. I have been 
all over those districts. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Never in a 
state of distress. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was over there, and saw considerable 
poverty, but he was over there in a com- 
paratively prosperous time, but never at 
a time when a cry of distress has been- 
raised. If he had, and giving him credit 
for the ordinary feelings of humanity, he 
would not have been capable of making- 
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the speech he has made. I am obliged 
to the House for the patience with which 
they have heard me. I am speaking from 
my heart in reference to these matters, 
and I am speaking because I have seen 
the destitution of these people. The 
scenes I have seen hang before me, and I 
cannot get rid of them; and I do say 
that to all Irishmen, wherever they are, 
all over the globe, when they hear an 
English statesman justifying this state 
of things, hatred of the English Govern- 
ment ought to be a religion of the heart 
with the Irish race. What a contrast 
yesterday’s proceedings and to-day’s are, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
got up and said that English prosperity 
was proceeding by leaps and bounds, in 
a manner astonishing to themselves, and 
that they were overflowing with money ; 
but he did not name Ireland. And here 
the next day there comes this miserable 
statement of famine justified and distress 
perpetuated. by the representative of a 
Government which has no interest in the 
people in any section of Ireland. It is 
no monstrous exaggeration when I 


declare that upon this question there is 
not a dissentient voice in Ireland. Only 


last month an extreme Orange paper— 
the Dublin Evening Mail—had an article 
in which the Government were censured 
for their heartless neglect in reference to 
Irish distress in language as strong as 
any that has been used this afternoon in 
this House. What a complete justifica- 
tion of the efforts of Irishmen to get rid 
of English rule! The Unionist Party 
talx of the difficulties of government in 
Ireland, but I state distinctly that the 
English Government is the great Irish 
difficulty, and is the great bane and curse 
of the country. 


*Masor J.E.JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 
think this Debate has shown that most 
unmistakably there exists dire distress in 
the west of Ireland. I had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking and addressing the 
House when the subject of distress in 
Treland was brought before Parliament on 
a former occasion, and I then pointed out 
the importance of immediately grappling 
with the subject. What I quarrel with 
in the statement of the Chief Secretary is 
that he states he has no evidence before 
him of acute distress calling for imme- 


Mr. MacNeill. 
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diate remedies. At all events, I may 
answer for my own constituency. [ 
brought him every evidence that any 
reasonable man could wish. Whom did 
I bring? I did not bring people of 
political opinions the same as I hold, 
because they would not probably have 
been listened to. I brought him five of 
the Deputy Lieutenants of the county, 
who were identified with the prosperity 
of the county of Clare. I brought him 
also two of the principal priests of the 
county, and I brought him three people 
who, like myself, believed in Home Rule. 
We showed him unmistakably that there 
was dire distress in the west of Ireland, 
more particularly in the part which I 
have the honour to represent. We 
pointed out to him—although he told us 
it would be impossible for relief works to 
be works of permanent utility—that that 
alone would be conferring a benefit on 
the county, and that that alone wouid 
prevent distress. Sir, are we not to 
blame the Government, are we to show 
no concern, when the representatives of 
the people, in whom the interests of the 
country are wrapped up, are absolutely 
ignored ? Why, Sir, what could have 
been easier than for the Chief Secretary 
to have come to this House with a suit- 
able proposal? And if he had I do not 
think hon. Members opposite would have 
opposed him. I believe that the Chief 
Secretary, when he turned a few moments 
ago to those benches, was afraid to let 
them know that on these great relief 
works given to the people of Ireland the 
minimum pay, to keep a family, was 3s., 
the maximum 6s., and the average 4s. a 
week. Sir, do you think—as the hon. 
Member who, jointly with me, shares 
the representation of the county of 
Clare has said—that we like to come 
here and beg day by day of you. on 
those opposite benches to relieve this 
distress? Why, Sir, I can only tell you 
this, that there is nothing on the face of 
the Lord’s earth that I would rather not 
dc than come here to ask for charity. I 
have personally, within my own means, 
been ready to help my own people. I 
asked the Chief Secretary a year and 
three months ago if he would let me 
have £40, to make a little fishing siding 
at Ross, where the direst distress pre- 
vails at the present moment. I asked 
him to let me have this money to make 
the coast suitable for the canoes, in order 
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that the people would not starve. Well, 
he said that he was perfectly willing to 
do it. But, Sir, within a month I 
received a reply that some official at the 
Castle had reported that if they did the 
work it would only be washed away. I 
replied to the right hon. Gentleman, 
stating that I totally disagreed with 
him, having been there myself, and I 
offered to do this: that if the Govern- 
ment would put it there, and it was 
washed away, I would put it back at my 
own expense. I have been from that day 
to this unable to get a trifling thing like 
that done. As regards Ross at present I 
do not think there is any place in the 
west where distress is more rife. The 
right hon. Gentleman has told you that 
nobody dies of starvation. Well, I will 
tell you what they have died of: it was 
influenza, produced by starvation. Will 
any reasonable man in this House tell 
me that a man with influenza, and 
nothing to live on but a small portion of 
Indian meal, is able to resist the effects 
of that dire disease? And, Sir, I think 
the House generally, and more especialiy 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who know of 
the surplus in the Budget, would freely 
give any grant that could be recom- 
mended by the Government of Ireland 
in order to stop these unfortunate people 
from dying, if not actually from starvar 
tion, at any rate, because the very small 
amount of food, and perfectly bad food, 
which they are able to get is ineuffi- 
cient to enable them to resist any disease 
with which they may be attacked. I 
cannot believe or credit that the right 
hon. Gentleman or hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would allow such a state of things. 
They themselves do not prevent and 
block anything being done for our 
people, but it is the fact that they allow 
themselves to be managed year by year 
by Dublin Castle officials, who do not 
understand, and will not understand, the 
wants of the people, because they do not 
desire to do so, and will not recommend 
that they should be helped to help them- 
selves. That is the reason why Irish 
Members on these Benches hate the idea 
of English rule. I do not believe that one 
of us would ask anything that this House 
of Commons could grant if we only had 
the power to give it to Ireland ourselves. 
T am bound to say that I think the hon. 
Member for Mayo has amply made out 
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his case. Are we going to wait for relief 
for another year, until our place is 
depopulated by famine? I think every 
possible justification has been shown by 
the hon. Members on this side, and I 
do ask the House to-night to mark its 
sense of the gross and permanent injus- 
tice under which we are suffering, and to 
say that the Government have absolutely 
failed to grapple with the question that 
is now before them, as they have failed, 
and always will fail, because they will not 
look to the representatives of Ireland 
for that advice which they can alone 
correctly give. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
failed to find. myself anything in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
to show whether in his opinion there is 
famine, or a state of destitution border- 
ing on starvation, in Ireland. or no. 
The right hon. Gentleman accused the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin of making 
exaggerated statements in a speech he 
delivered in connection with the distress, 
but may I draw the right hon. Gentle 
man’s attention to the fact that, a short 
time ago—on April 16th, I think—a 
circular was distributed containing a 
resolution proposed by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. This resolution was as 
follows— 


“That this Council begs to direct the im- 
mediate attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the acute and wide-spread distress and 
destitution at present existing in the counties 
of Kerry, Cork, Mayo, and Galway.” 


I was not satisfied, from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. whether or not his view is in 
accordance with the statements made in 
this resolution. My own impression was 
that the right hon. Gentleman is of 
opinion that the terms of this resolution 
are exaggerated; but will the House be 
surprised to hear that the Gentleman 
who seconded this resolution in the Dublin 
Corporation is Sir Robert Sexton, the 
most influential Unionist in the city of 
Dublin? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
accuse his own supporter, Sir Robert 
Sexton, of being given to the use of 
extravagant language when he seconded 
this resolution in connection with the 
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famine in the west of Ireland? I would 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he read the remarkable letter 
published in the Irish papers a few days 
ago relating to the destitution, poverty, 
and famine in South Kerry? Has the 
right hon. Gentleman read the letter 
describing the condition of the people in 
the villages of Port Magee, Prior, and 
Kells? The writer of the letter says that 
if something is not done immediately by 
the Government towards supplying 
relief, before the harvest is reaped the 
people will die, not, perhaps, of famine, 
but of disease produced by insufficient 
food, and brought on because the people 
are more susceptible on account of weak- 
ness. That is not the letter of an Irish 
Nationalist ; it is not the letter of a 
Catholic ; it is the letter of a man who, in 
the discharge of his duty, thought it was 
right that the public should know of his 
Catholic parishioners ; it is the letter of 
the Protestant vicar of the parish of Port 
Magee. Perhaps, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman would prefer the evidence of 
the local head constable before he takes 
the opinion of the Protestant rector. In 
the course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary challenged 
the Irish Members to produce a single 
case of death from starvation. I am not 
prepared to say, so far as the destitution 
has gone at present, that there has been 
any death from absolute starvation in any 
part of Ireland. But is that due to anything 
the right hon. Gentleman or the Govern- 
ment have done to prevent such an 
occurrence? Any man who knows Ire 
land, and knows the spirits and feelings 
of the peasantry of Ireland; any man 
who has been amongst the people in the 
west and the south of Ireland, knows 
that a death from starvation is not likely 
to occur, because, so long as the people 
have food they will share it with those 
who are poorer than themselves; and 
because there is not death from starva- 
tion. the Chief Secretary wants this 
House, and the people of this country, to 
believe that there is no such thing as 
distress in Ireland. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman deny that people in Ireland 
have died of an epidemic disease, which 
might be described as “famine measles” ? 
It is an epidemic due to the enfeebled 
and weakened condition of the people, 
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and that condition arises from the insuffi- 
ciency of ordinary food. The right hon. 
Gentleman compared the distress in 
Ireland in 1891 with the distress which 
at present prevails, and he told the House 
that, in his opinion, and in the opinion 
of Dublin Castle, the distress of 1891 
was greater than the distress of 1898 in 
the west and south of Ireland. Anybody 
who knows Ireland knows that no state- 
ment could be more convincing than that 
of the Chief Secretary’s absolute igno- 
rance of this distress. The blight was 
more severe in 1897 than in any year 
since 1848 ; in some of the moorland and 
mountainous districts the failure of the 
potato crop has been greater in 1897 
than in any year since 1848; and, as a 
consequence, the distress is more severe 
now that at any time since that year. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that the Government had done a great 
deal to facilitate the distribution of seed 
in these districts. But what advantage 
is this “Seed Supply Act” to those 
who are in the direst necessity? As 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted, in 
reply to my interruption, anybody who 
is in arrears under former Seed Supply 
Acts does not participate in the relief. 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: I did not say that. 
I said the guardians have refused to give 
seed potatoes to those who are in arrear 
for rent under the Act of 1891. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: The guardians have 
refused ; but why? Because they know 
that, if they give seed to people in arrears 
under the Seed Supply Acts of former 
years, who are not able to pay up the 
arrears due, they have no chance of being 
paid this year. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Chief Secretary said there was 
nothing to prevent boards of guardians 
giving seed to these people. But there 
is nothing to prevent any member or 
boards of guardians supplying seed to 
these people out of his own pocket, and 
it amounts to the same thing. The right 
hon. Gentleman and the officials of the 
Local Government Board are aware that 
people so poor as some of these people 
are will not be able to repay the boards 
of guardians the price of the seed. Where 
does the boon come in? I know boards 
of guardians who are supplying seed, not 
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at the ordinary market prices of towns 
in the neighbourhood, but at 50 per cent. 
beyond those prices. Is that a great 
boon? The right hon. Gentleman twitted 
us on the fact that the Irish-Americans— 
men not proverbial for their love of Eng- 
land—have paid more attention to a 
letter written in September by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland than to statements 
made by Irish Members, or to statements 
in the Irish Nationalist papers relative to 
the distress. 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: I made no such 
statement. I said I had read such a 
statement in the Irish papers. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I read as many Irish 
papers as the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I failed to find such a statement in any 
of them. I did not see it either in my 
Irish-American papers. 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: I read it in the 


Freeman. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: The Freeman is not 
an Irish-American paper. 


Mr. G. BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
understand. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I was afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman’s knowledge of Ireland 
was so limited that he did not know 
whether the Freeman is an Irish-Ameri- 
can paper or not. Speaking for myself 
as an Irishman I am glad that the Irish- 
Americans have not subscribed any 
money towards relieving distress in the 
west and south of Ireland; and the 
reason I am glad is that I believe Irish- 
Americans, of this and of the last genera- 
tion, have sent a great deal too much 
money, both for the relief of distress and 
the relief of the landlords. But what 
became, and what becomes, of most of 
the money that comes annually from 
Irish-Americans? It goes into the rapa- 
cious and avaricious maw of the Irish 
landlords. If the people of Ireland were 


so I 


left more to their own resources by their 
kinsmen in America it might tend more 
to the speedy solution of this land ques- 
tion. I hope that any Irish-American 
who is desirous of benefiting Ireland in 
the future, who is desirous of raising the 
condition of the people from what it is 
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to something like what it ought to be, 
instead of sending his money across 
the Atlantic for Irish landlords, or Irish 
shopkeepers, to grab, will put it to a very 
different purpose. Perhaps, if they did, 
the time might come—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is going beyond the sub- 
ject under Debate. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I bow to your ruling, 
Sir; but I wish to say that, while, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland exagge- 
rated statements are made in Irish 
Nationalist papers with regard to the dis- 
tress, neither he nor any other man in 
this country would accuse those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Manchester 
Guardian, one of the most influential 
papers in the provinces, of having exag- 
gerated the condition of affairs. Pro 
fessor Long has made statements in the 
Manchester Guardian with régard to the 
distress in Ireland. He has gone there 
himself, and has investigated the condi- 
tion of affairs. Professor Long is not an 
Irish Nationalist; he is not even an 
English Liberal. I understand he is a 
Unionist in politics, and a political sup- 
porter of the Government. If that is so, 
I hope that any statements emanating 
from Professor Long will have due weight 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. But one extra- 
ordinary thing in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and, indeed, in all his 
speeches in connection with Irish dis- 
tress, is that, from beginning to end 
of them, I fail to find a single note of 
sympathy with these unfortunate beings 
in Ireland. I presume the right hon. 
Gentleman did not intend it as a taunt 
when he spoke about champagne. I 
daresay, he did not intend it as a taunt, 
but, at any rate, it was an unfortunate 
illustration. I think that when these 
people in the distressed districts of Ire- 
land, who cannot, perhaps, discriminate 
as clearly as Members of this House. the 
meaning in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man used the phrase, read to-morrow the 
head-lines in the newspapers connecting 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech about 
the distress with champagne their love 
for the English Government, either the 
present Unionist Government or any 
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English Government, will not be greatly 
increased. I do not know if it is entirely 
useless to appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to watch the condition of these 
people. The right hon. Gentleman is 
always watching them; the police, not 
having much to do in these times, 
I am sorry to say are also watching 
them. [Cries of “Oh!”] Yes, I 
should, speaking for myself, very much 
prefer that the Irish police were better 
engaged than at present in the old prac- 
tice of shadowing Members of Parlia- 
ment and prominent politicians through 
the country, because then we should 
have more sympathetic speeches from 
the Chief Secretary than we have had 
to-night. Iam sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man will, at any rate, pay attention to 
the letters he will no doubt be receiving 
from clergymen of all denominations— 
and, surely, clergymen of different 
denominations cannot be prejudiced on 
this question. 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): The Irish representatives have 
taken the trouble to come down to the 
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House, and move the Adjournment in 
order to bring before Members what we 
consider a true pic’ure of the state of 
affairs in the west of Ireland; but, 


in my opinion, we might as_ well 
be whistling jigs to a milestone as 
to try to convince the Chief Secre- 
tary of the accuracy of our statements 
about these starving people. When 
the hon. Member for East Mayo was 
speaking of the condition of some of 
these people we heard sounds of laughter 
coming from under the Gallery, and now 
we find laughter coming from bloated 
Gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
hon. Member must 
expression. 


Dr. AMBROSE: Well, Sir, I withdraw, 
but we found it coming from Gentlemen 
opposite who dare not open their mouths 
in opposition to the Government Whip. 
With regard to the condition of these 
people, we find, from correspondence in 
English papers, that their food for the 
most part consists of Indian meal. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 

Mr. Kilbride. 
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Secretary whether such a condition of 
affairs is not a sufficient reason for 
moving the Adjournment of the House}? 
My way of dealing with this aspect of the 
affair would be not to appeal to the 
House—I am sick of that. I would 
prefer that the people of the congested 
districts would use physical force, so that 
the American Republic might come to 
our assistance as she has to the assistance 
of the Cubans. This is, I think, the 
third time in the course of this Session 
that Irish Members have asked the 
Government to come to the relief of 
these people. Every time we have sug- 
gested a remedy, the Chief Secretary, 
instead of sympathising with us, has said 
that, as long as he is a member of the 
Board—and he takes very good care to 
preserve the chairmanship of it—he will 
do the utmost in his power to prevent 
that Board buying up any estates in 
order to alleviate the condition of the 
suffering poor in these districts. This 
is the last time I shall trouble the House 
about this business; I would rather 
appeal to other force. It is galling for 
a body of Irishmen to come on their 
knees year after year and cry for relief 
only to be met with laughter and scoffs, 
not only from Members on the opposite 
side of the House, but from the Chief 
Secretary himself. 


*Mr. FREDERICK MADDISON (Shef- 
field, Brightside) : I desire, as an English 
workman, to join in the protest of 
the Irish Members. I listened care- 
fully to the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and, while admitting 
that the extract read from the speech of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin seemed some- 
what exaggerated, yet I am prepared to 
take the case as the Chief Secretary 
left it. Taking his percentages, and 
taking his description, I feel I must 
associate myself in every way with this 
protest from the Irish representatives. 
Yesterday I listened to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer introducing a Budget, the 
figures of which left on my mind the 
impression that this is a great and 
mighty Empire; but when I knew, aa 
I did before the Adjournment of the 
House was moved, that there was a por- 
tion of this Empire, a part of this United 
Kingdom, where there was, if not 
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famine, at any rate what we in our 
English villages and towns call famine, 
when I knew this—although I am proud 
of the Fatherland—I could not join in 
the exultations which greeted almost 
every sentence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I could not help asking 
myself where, in all this glorying about 
the Empire, were the poor and the 
wretched and the outcast? I think I 
can find them in England; but I know 
that they exist in the western and the 
southern districts of Ireland. As an 
English Member of Parliament, I have 
been appealed to for my assistance at 


meetings, and also for subscriptions. It, 


is out of my power to help the people 
in these distressed districts with sub- 
scriptions, and I belong to a school of 
politicians who do not believe in con- 
stant doles from the State to either the 
working class or any other class. I 
believe that these State subsidies are 
dangerous, and that the rich and the 
powerful in the scramble. always get 
the biggest share of the Government 
subsidy. It appears to me that the 
so-called poverty-stricken landlords in 
England are having a fair share of class 
relief, and if Parliament is to give 
any class doles, it should be to those who 
need it most ; and. I venture to say, that 
no man in this House will venture to 
say that there is any section of the 
kingdom that needs relief more than 
these wretched peasants in the west of 
Ireland. I have, therefore, come to the 
conclusion, after listening to this and 
other Debates, that we are utterly power- 
less to govern Ireland. We cannot by 
our rule inculcate that spirit of thrift 
which the hon. Member for Mayo him- 
self held up as the ideal form of 
prosperity; our methods, right or 
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wrong, are alien to the temperament of 
the Irish people; and, therefore, I feel, 
not only that we are denying Ireland her 
freedom, but that we are refusing her 
relief when she is in a poverty-stricken 
and woe-begone condition. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I represent a constituency where there 
is poverty similar in character to that 
which prevails in the west of Ireland, and 
I sympathise with the Irish Members 
in their appeal to the Government to 
make a satisfactory inquiry into these 
matters. The method of conducting in- 
quiries through the police and landlords’ 
agents or factors, whether in Ireland or 
in Scotland, is not satisfactory. The 
Irish Members are dissatisfied with these 
reports, which are not considered to be 
impartial, and I would suggest that some 
arrangement be made whereby a few 
members of the Manchester Relief Com- 
mittee, with others added, would inquire 
on the spot into the state of affairs 
in the west of Ireland, and present a 
Report to the Chief Secretary. That 
Report, I have no doubt, would be 
accepted as satisfactory by many Mem- 
bers, who would feel that it was an 
impartial one. I think it is a serious 
state of matters when, in view of the 
enormous amount of money which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer receives, a 
few thousand pounds cannot be freely 
given to alleviate distress and suffering, 
not only in Ireland, but in the western 
Highlands. 


Question put: That the House do now 
Adjourn. 


The House divided :—Ayes 100 ; Noes 
204.—{Division List No. 66.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) | Brigg, John 








Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ambrose, R. (Mayo, W.) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 


Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 


Billson, Alfred 
Birrell, Augustine 








Broadhurst, Henry 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crilly, Daniel 








Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts) 
Evans, Sir F. H. (South’ton) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Ce.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
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Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Denis 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 
McDonnell, Dr. M.A.(Qn.’sC.) 
MacNeill, J. Gordon Swift 
McCartan, Michael 
McDermott, Patrick 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, S§.) 
McLeod, John 

Maddison, Fred. 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Aird, John 

Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arnold, Alfred 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, Rt. Hn. A. H. Smith- 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H. (Brist’l) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbvsh.) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clarke, Sir E. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Charles R. 
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Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil Wm. 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Uonnor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Owen, Thomas 

Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (E. Kerry) 


NOES. 


Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, W. Donaldson 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir J. Bevan 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mne’r) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Fry, Lewis 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbs,Hn.A.G.H. (C. ofLond.) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J. (St. Geo’s) 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
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Roche, John (E. Galway) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S§. 
Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Dillon and = Mr. 
William Redmond. 


Greene, W. Raymond-(Camb.) 
Greville, Captain 

Gunter, Colonel 

Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Rezinald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. H. 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Livervool) 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lanc.) 
Leigh-Bennett, H. Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald W. Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
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McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Chas. Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn, A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. §. 
O'Neill, Hon. Robt. Torrens 
Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pender, James 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
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Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Brigg (Yorks.) 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas, T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
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Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf’'dUny) 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Colonel Thomas 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, Geo. (Stockport) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther, 


| ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 








To permit the adoption of the method 
of the Single Transferable Vote in the 
election of School Boards ; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Scott, Sir William Houlds- 
worth, Mr. Knox, and Mr. Parker Smith ; 
Presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Tuesday 3rd 
May, and to be printed. [Bill 184.] 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886). 

To amend The Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Weir, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
McLeod, Sir Leonard Lyell, Sir William 
Wedderburn, and Mr. Caldwell; Pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 185.] 


[Seventh AuLorrep Day.] 
(Considered in Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrnzer (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrMan of Ways and Mzans, in 
the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 
Civit Service Estimates. 


On the Vote for £8,107 for Salaries 
and Expenses of Officers of the House of 
Lords, 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said: 
Mr. Lowther, in rising to question the 
propriety of passing this Vote, I shall be 
obliged to make a few observations with 
regard to the Lord Chancellor and to 
move the reduction of his salary by 
£100. I need not say that I do not 
in the least wish to reduce the salary of 
the Lord Chancellor, but there is no way 








open to a private Member to bring before 
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the House anything that requires its 
attention in connection with a Vote, ex- 
cept by a Motion of this kind. Now I 
am aware that the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor, as a judge, £6,000 a year, is 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, and 
with that we have nothing to do, but a 
salary of £4,000 is charged upon the 
Estimates, and given to him, I take it, as 
a member of the Executive Government, 
and therefore whatever he does as a 
member of the Executive Government 
can only be brought before this House 
upon a Motion such as that of which I 
have given notice. I see the Chairman 
shakes his head, but I submit to him that 
there is no other way of questioning the 
acts of the Lord High Chancellor as an 
individual Member of the Cabinet, and 
the use he makes of any powers that are 
entrusted to him, either of patronage or 
in the execution of the law, but the 
course I have now taken. Therefore I 
say at once that I am not going to take 
up the time of the House by entering 
into what, under its rules, would be irre- 
levant ; but, with a slight allusion to his 
exercise of patronage, my desire is to call 
attention to the action of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the manner in which he is 


carrying out the Land Transfer Act of 
last Session. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: If the hon. Member will loox 
at the Votes which are before the Com- 
mittee he will see that the salary put 
down opposite the name of the Lord 
Chancellor is proposed to be paid to him 
as Speaker of the House of Lords, and in 
that respect only, and not as a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government. And, 
therefore, if the hon. Member wishes to 
raise any question with regard to the 
action or rulings of the Lord Chancellor 
—though I am not aware that he gives 
any rulings in the House of Lords—it 
must be in respect of his conduct as 
Speaker in the other House. 


Mr. GEDGE: Of course, Sir, on the 
point of order I submit to your ruling. 
There seems, however, to be no other 
way of calling attention to anything that 
the Lord Chancellor does. Of course, we 
cannot call attention to what he does in 
another place; and, in fact, we do not 

Mr. Gedge. 
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Supply. 
know what he does there. If your ruling 
Sir, is that the action of the Lord Chan- 
cellor is beyond all criticism, well, that 
must be so; but I venture to say that 
he acts as Lord Chancellor in the two 
things that go to make up his salary, 
and he can no more divide himself into 
two people than the Cardinal Prince who 
swore very much, and said he only swore 
as a Prince and not as a Cardinal. He 
was asked, “My Lord, when the devil 
flies away with the Prince, what will 
become of the Cardinal?” Now, with 
regard to this Vote, I do not wish to 
say anything personal of the Lord Chan 
cellor, but, Sir, if your ruling is that 
what he does as Lord Chancellor cannot 
be questioned I shall have to contend 
that he is not fit to sit as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. I shall be happy to 
direct my observations to that argument. 
Would that not be in order? 


*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: No, I do not think so. I hope 
the hon. Member will not understand me 
to rule that the conduct of the Lord 
Chancellor cannot be questioned. All I 
have ruled is that, in Committee of 
Supply, the conduct of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the exercise of his patronage 
cannot be questioned on this Vote. 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): I 
wish to make a few remarks upon this 
Vote, Sir, as it has not been discussed 
for three years. I think that, whatever 
may be said with regard to the operation 
of the new Rules, they certainly have not 
been very successful with regard to this 
particular Vote, because it has been 
impossible for the House of Commons in 
Committee of Supply to discuss it at all 
in the course of the last three years. 
Now, Sir, I wish to ask one or two 
questions with regard to the salaries of 
various officers of the House of Lords. 
My first question is one of a general 
character, and mainly as to what Com- 
mission or Committee has authority to 
appoint, dismiss, or vary the terms of 
appointment and so on, of officers of the 
House of Lords. I understand that with 
regard to officers of the House of Com- 
mons, at all events, there is a Statutory 
Commission under various Acts of Parlia- 
ment, beginning with an Act passed in 
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the reign of George the First. I do not 
know whether that Commission has met 
recently, or whether it has anything 
whatever to do with any appointment of 
officers of the House of Lords; but I 
will postpone my remarks upon that 
subject until we come to the Vote for 
the House of Commons. There is another 
question which I wish to ask upon this 
Vote. It relates to the Fee Fund. The 
receipts of that fund amount, roughly 
speaking, to £25,000 a year. They are 
chiefly fees on private Bills. We have 
recently had a discussion in this House 
with regard to the propriety of reducing 
fees on private Bills, and I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman who is in 
charge of this Vote, having regard to the 
very general expression of opinion on the 
part of the House on that occasion, 
whether the Government have in contem- 
plation the reduction of the fees on 
private Bills. If they have in contem- 
plation any reduction of that kind, will 
it be possible for them to differentiate 
between the fees that are paid by strictly 
private promoters of Bills and the fees 
that are paid by municipal corporations 
and other public bodies coming before 
the House specifically for public purposes 
and not for private purposes? The 
object of my suggestion, of course, is this. 
In the case, say, of a great railway com- 
pany, it would be quite right that these 
fees should be paid, but with regard to 
corporations, which at the present time 
are obliged to come to us for Parliamen- 
tary powers and to pay very heavy fees, 
so long as the present system of private 
Bills is in existence, I would ask that in 
their case special indulgence and favour 
should be shown. Obviously, it is in the 
public interest that that should be done. 
Of course, private promoters stand in a 
totally different position ; but I hope that 
in any change that may be contemplated 
—a change which I understood was con- 
templated owing to what was said from 
the Treasury Bench the other day with 
regard to this matter—the Government 
will draw a very distinct dividing line 
between public promoters and private 
promoters. With regard to police, I 
believe there is an increase of £3,720, as 
compared with last year. I am not going 
to call that in question, as I think it is 
only right, as the police are engaged in 
discharging services in an Imperial 
institution, that the charge should be 
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borne imperially, and not by London. I 
am sure we all agree as to that. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will bear in 
mind that there are other claims made 
on behalf of London, and we hope that 
what is local to London will be borne by 
London, and that what is an Imperial 
charge will be borne by Parliament. 


Supply. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I rise, Sir, to protest against the system 
of dual offices in the House of Lords. 
Nearly every official in that House draws 
revenue from more than one source, and 
the bad example is set by the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself. The Lord Chancellor 
receives £6,000 from another source, and 
if that is not sufficient let it be aug- 
mented. This system of taking money 
from different sources is a’most reprehen- 
sible one, and in order to economise the 


time of the House I move the reduction 
of the Vote by £4,000. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I think I can claim ao 
certain patent right in a Motion of this 
kind, and I certainly am in sympathy 
with the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. But the question of pluralism 
is one that should be treated as a whole. 
I have always shared the hope and belief 
that I might be able, with the irrefutable 
arguments I could bring forward, to 
induce the House to pass a Motion that 
no person should hold two offices. I 
myself intended to table a Motion similar 
to that now made, but there is a ques- 
tion of policy and propriety in dealing 
with the matter. Instead of laying down 
a principle the hon. Member only moves 
to reduce the salary of one particular 
officer of the House of Lords, and I think 
that is an inconvenient way of raising the 
question. I respect the high functionary 
against whose salary and position the 
hon. Member’s Motion is directed. The 
Lord Chancellor of England is a very 
great personage. Undoubtedly, his 
name will go down in history as one of 
the ablest and purest Lord Chancellors 
that ever sat on a Woolsack, and as one 
of the most revered expounders of the 
law in this country. I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that we are dealing 
in this Vote with only one side of the 
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Lord Chancellor. His other side—the 
legal side—cannot be touched. I want the 
hon. Gentleman to reflect on the conse 
quences if his Motion were passed. The 
House of Lords would be left without a 
Speaker. We cannot expect even a Lord 
Chancellor to consent to discharge duties 
when he is deprived of the salary attach- 
ing to them. I am aware that the 
Speakership of the House of Lords does 
not correspond with the Speakership of 
the House of Commons. Any Member 
of the House of Lords may act as Speaker 
in that assembly, and I think I am right 
in saying that the Speaker of the House 
of Lords has no authority over the Mem- 
bers. He cannot call on one Member to 
speak, or on another to hold his peace. 
Still less can he call the Serjeant-at- 
Arms to take an offending Member, I 
will not say by the collar, but by his robes 
and coronet, and remove him: from the 
House. I accept the inferiority of the 
position of the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords to that which he would 
occupy as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. He might have been Speaker of 
the House of Commons if the House had 
chosen him, but in spite of all that I do 


consider that it is highly desirable that 
the Upper Chamber should have a 


Speaker, as otherwise it may fall 
into disorder, and may not observe 
the rules of Debate. It must be 
understood I am _ speaking purely 
from the public point of view. it 
has been my painful duty to attack 
some of the Lord Chancellor’s Bills—it 
has even been my unhappy lot to turn 
out one Bill of his three times. That 
was most unfortunate, but it was on 
public grounds. I do feel this House has 
a duty to the other House, though I 
confess that the other House does not 
always feel conscious of its duty to this 
House ; but, Sir, I appeal to the Com- 
mittee to show a good example in that 
respect, and not pass a Motion which 
would deprive the other House of a 
Speaker, and leave it without anyone to 
direct its Debates. It is partly on that 
ground, but mainly on the broader 
ground of the interest I take in pluralism, 
that I ask the hon. Gentleman not to 
proceed with his Motion. I do think that 
the question of pluralities in the public 
service is one which will have to be 
considered, but it should be considered 
as a whole. It is not convenient to 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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consider one case only, and leave all the 
other cases undisturbed. What would 
be the position of the other pluralists if 
we got rid of the incidental pluralism of 
the Lord Chancellor? His office is, I 
understand, the highest ambition of Mem- 
bers of his profession to attain, but sup- 
pose we abolish the pluralism in his case, 
we would leave the other 300 pluralistg 
exactly where they are, and we would 
not have got any nearer to their abolition 
than at present. I do think that the 
right way to raise the question is not 
in individual cases, but on a general 
principle. That is my opinion of how 
the matter should be dealt with, and I 
hope that the hon. Member who hag 
called attention to the unavoidable case 
of the Lord Chancellor will not proceed 
with his Motion. 


*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston) : I think I can also give 
another good reason why the hon. 
Member should not proceed with his 
Motion. He, no doubt, objects to plu- 
ralism, and is very anxious that the Lord 
Chancellor’s salary should be reduced by 
that portion of it which is included in 
this Vote. I do not, however, think he 
can be aware of what the immediate 
effect of his Motion would be. The Lord 
Chancellor’s salary would not be reduced 
by a single penny, because, under an Act 
of 1852, it was distinctly laid down by 
Parliament that the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor should be £10,000, and that 
any portion of it which was not voted for 
him as Speaker of the House of Lords 
should be charged on the Consolidated 
Fund. The result of any reduction in 
this House would be that the amount of 
the reduction would immediately be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and it 
would have no effect whatever on the 
Lord Chancellor’s salary. At present the 
salary of the Lord Chancellor as Speaker 
of the House of Lords comes before us 
in this House, and it is possible to hear 
such speeches as that just delivered by 
my hon. Friend, and if the hon. Member 
opposite desires that this salary should 
continue to come before the review of 
Parliament then he had much better 
leave it in this Vote. 
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Mr. H. LABOUCHERE(Northampton) : 
It seems to me that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has given 
us very excellent reasons for not voting 
this money. I have great respect for the 
Lord Chancellor, and I think that when 
the House of Commons declared that he 
ought not to have this money he would 
not take it from the Consolidated Fund. 
Those who hold the view that the Lord 
Chancellor would take this money from 
the Consolidated Fund would also be able 
to support my hon. Friend’s Motion, 
because by it the Lord Chancellor would 
not lose anything, and it would relieve 
us of any act or part in giving him this 
excessive sum of money. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): It 
is only five years since this question of 
the plurality of offices was very keenly 
debated in this House on this same 
Vote, and on that occasion the most 
prominent opponent of the Vote was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury. We mean now to keep 
him a considerable time on_ this 
Vote; we mean to go over all the 
ground on which he attacked the Liberal 
Government, and we want to know now 
what remedy he proposes to apply to 
his own complaints. We can afford a 
little time on this discussion, because 
everybody knows that Votes of Supply 
are automatically closured. No time of 
the Government will be taken up, and 
it will only mean that there will be less 
left for the other Votes. It is evident 
that if we begin the work of reform. we 
ought to begin at the head. Now, here 
is this flagrant case of pluralism—the 
case of the Lord Chancellor. The hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn says this sub- 
ject should be treated as a whole, and 
that we should not deal with individual 
cases. I should like to know under what 
procedure of this House we can bring the 
matter up as a whole. We cannot 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: If the hon. 
Member will get a day from the 
Government, I will do it myself. 





Mr. CALDWELL: We cannot get a 
day from the Government. Our duty is 
to take advantage of the present occa- 
sion; we have got it, and we will keep 
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it. The Lord Chancellor gets £4,000 as 
Speaker of the House of Lords, and we 
want to know what particular duties he 
performs for that money. Then he gets 
£6,000 as President of the Supreme 
Court of the Chancery Division. Of 
course, we know we cannot attack his 
salary as President of the Supreme 
Court, but we can attack, and it is our 
duty to attack, his salary as Speaker of 
the House of Lords, which comes under 
our purview. I am surprised that the 
Secretary to the Treasury did not say a 
single word in opposition to plural offices 
after the immense amount of eloquence 
and time he expended in 1893. I am 
surprised he should have forgotten sq 
soon all he said then upon this very 
important subject. Now he has no word 
to say except that if we do not give the 
Lord Chancellor this money he will take 
it out of the Consolidated Fund. Let 
him do so. But, so far as this House 
is concerned, it will not be responsible 
for the salary of the Lord Chancellor as 
Speaker of the House of Lords. I think 
my hon. Friend did wel] to take up the 
most flagrant case of all, and make it 
the turning-point for a Division in this 
House as regards plural offices. 


Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester) : 
Mr. Lowther, last night we had a rebuke 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who said we had ceased to be economical, 
and I know of no better opportunity than 
the present of redeeming our character 
from that charge. With regard to the 
Lord Chancellor, I know little of him as 
a lawyer. He may be worth all he gets, 
or he may not; but as regards the 
Speakership of the House of Lords we 
have all a fair opportunity of judging 
what that position is worth. In this 
House we have a Speaker who is very 
hard worked, who has to show great 
physical resources and great patience. 
Hon. Members on the other side pro- 
bably know from personal experience 
the tax they impose on him. I believe 
the Speaker of this House gets about 
£5,000 a year, but there is no comparison 
whatever between the duties he dis- 
charges and the duties discharged by 
the Speaker of the House of Lords. The 
Speaker of the House of Lords takes the 
Chair three or four days a week for five 
or six minutes, sometimes for two 
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minutes, and sometimes even only for one 
minute. On three or four nights during 
the Session the sitting may last from Five 
o’clock to Eight o’clock, seldom or never 
until Twelve o’clock ; and I say it is mon- 
strous that the Lord Chancellor, who has 
a@ large salary as President of the 
Supreme Court, should take £4,000 out 
of the taxes for merely nominal duties 
which any ordinary person could per- 
form equally as well. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn showed. in his 
very excellent speech there is very little, 
if any, necessity for any Speakership in 
the House of Lords. Any nobleman can 
be taken by the hem of his garment, or 
by his coronet, and led up to the Wool- 
sack, and there he can discharge the 
duties equally as well as the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who gets £4,000 a year for them. 
The Secretary to the Treasury has 
advised my hon. Friend to seek some 
other occasion. That advice he never 
accepted himself when he sat on these 
benches. The present occasion was 
always the occasion for him, and although 
we on this side of the House are always 
slow to learn these Parliamentary 


tactics, still we sat so many nights 


under the tutorship of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury that we must 
be dull indeed if we have failed to 
benefit in some measure from his excel- 
lent example. This is the time, this is 
the opportunity, and I sincerely hope 
my hon. Friend will take the sense of 
the House on the matter. Indeed, he 
is bound to do so as a mark of respect 
to a colleague of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer. I shall certainly support my hon. 
Friend if he goes to a Division. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I feel, Sir, like a sheep that is lost. 
I have lost my shepherd. The right 
hon. Gentleman who used to teach me so 
well the art of intelligent criticism I see 
now on the Treasury Bench, and he has 
been made Secretary to the Treasury, 
because he knows so well how to protect 
things he used to demolish. There is a 
personal element in this case. In any 
discussion on the salaries of officers of 
the House of Lords we must take the 
example of all others. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has many sides. He has a judicial 

Mr. Broadhurst. 
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side, to which I will not refer; he hag 
a political side, of which I can speak if 
I choose ; and, above all, he has a family 
side, as we all know. The Secretary to 
the Treasury says that if we do not vote 
this money it will come to the Lord 
Chancellor by the automatic force of a 
statute passed in the early fifties. That 
is a point only good enough for one of 
the Old Bailey tribunals, in which the 
Lord Chancellor formerly appeared. 
My right hon. Friend knows that if this 
sum were negatived by the House of 
Commons, as a matter of course, this 
statute would be repealed. The point is 
that on the public funds there is a most 
distinguished specimen of a sinecure, 
There is no work whatever, and it is 
waste to give £4,000 for it. I do not 
know whether hon. Gentlemen are aware 
that the Speakership of the House of 
Lords differs in all its qualities from 
the Speakership of the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker of the House of 
Lords need not be a Member of that 
House at all. Again and again the 
Speaker of the House of Lords—at one 
period for ten years—was not a Member 
of the House of Lords. Sir Thomas More 
was never a Member. Then, Sir, the 
gentleman who is Keeper of the Great 
Seal for the time being need be in no 
fear whatever. He can take a rest. 
There is no difficulty whatever, and 
nothing to be done. A Speaker of the 
House of Lords would have to keep quiet 
if a Peer—I can scarcely imagine it in 
such an assembly—took a header from 
one side of the Chamber to the other. 
There would be no remedy for it. I 
am delighted to think that the Lord 
Chancellor does not require this money, 
and I do not think he would ask us to 
grant it to him. I confess I did not come 
in to take part in the Debate. I came 
in to listen to a speech which I am very 
anxious to hear from the hon. Member 
for Walsall, who put down an Amend- 
ment to reduce the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor by £100. I see he has 
vanished, his courage has failed him; 
but it would be immensely comic to see 
an attorney attacking the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Who would say we did not live 
in democratic times after that? [An 
HON. Memper: The Amendment was 
ruled out of order.] But he could have 
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joined in general Debate. Members versed 
in the Rules of this House can say most 
disorderly things in an orderly fashion. 
As the Lord Chancellor is animated by 
nothing but public spirit, as he is s0 
great and just on the Bench, I think he 
might discharge the duties of Speaker 
of the House of Lords without this 
money. If this money is stopped, there 
will still remain £6,000 a year, a barony 


and an earldom, and the Keepership of | 


the Queen’s Conscience, whatever that 
may be worth. We are not doing any- 
thing disparaging to the Lord Chancellor, 
but I am sure that is his view—I have 
never spoken to him—and the view of 
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Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., Keighley) : 
It is very probable that during the 
course of this Debate we shall have to 
decide many of the salaries before us, 
and I think it my duty to call atten- 
tion to the salary of the Lord Chancellor 
in his capacity as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. There can be no doubt that, 
considering the amount of work he does, 
and comparing that amount of work with 
the work done by our own Speaker here, 
|he is very much overpaid. I certainly 
must protest against this unnecessarily 
large payment, and I think we shall have 
in this matter the support of the country 
behind us. 
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The Committee divided—Ayes 74; 
| Noes 170.—(Division List No. 67.) 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Mr. Chairman, 
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TELLERS FOR THE NOoES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


*Mr. WEIR: The Serjeant-at-Arms in 


I wish to call your attention to what 
took place in the Lobby just now. The 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
North-East Bethnal Green was in the 
“Aye” Lobby and refused to vote. 

*Tuz CHAIRMAN or WAYS aAnp 
MEANS: There is no method of compell- 
ing an honourable Member to vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Could he not be 
brought up to the Table of the House, 
which is actually done sometimes? 

*THp CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: A decision was given by the 
late Speaker, which solved such difficul- 
ties as had arisen up to that time. I 
think his decision was that any Member 
who did not wish to vote could not be 
compelled to vote. I have heard it said 





that there are means of escape. 


the House of Lords receives £1,500 a 
year, out of which he provides a Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms, to whom he pays £250. 
That is £1,250 for himself and £250 for 
the man who does probably as much of 
the work. This means that he abso- 
lutely gets £50 a year more than 
the Serjeant-at-Arms in this House 
whose duties are very much more onerous. 
It seems to me a very absurd arrange 
ment. Besides, I object to this 
principle of sub-contracting. A highly 
placed official of the House of Lords 
ought to be above sweating—I can call 
it by no other name. If £250 a year 
is a fair sum to be paid for the Deputy 
then I think that double the amount 
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ought to be sufficient for the Serjeant- 
at-Arms himself. Objecting, as I do, 
strongly to the sweating system—a 
system which I believe we are all opposed 
to in this House—I beg to move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £750. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I am sorry 
again to trouble the House, but I think 
I can give sound reasons why this official 
should have the salary put down for him. 
First of all, the honourable Member will 
observe that when there is a vacancy the 
salary is reduced, and if the honourable 
Member reflects upon the uncertainty of 
life, who knows that to-morrow, or the 
day after to-morrow, there will be a 
vacancy, and we shall be saved £500 by 
the disappearance of this officer. I do 
not know whether the honourable Gentle- 
man is acquainted with the fact that the 
Serjeant-at-Arms in the House of Lords 
is not merely Serjeant-at-Arms, but he 
is Serjeant-at-Arms in attendance on the 
Lord Chancellor ; and I will venture to 
say that that attendance upon the Lord 
Chancellor is incomparably the most 
important part of the duties he has to 
perform. Has the honourable Gentleman 
reflected what the Lord Chancellor is, 
what his state and magnificence are, and 
how small a person the individual filling 
the position of Lord Chancellor might 
look if he were a person of mean appear- 
ance and sordid outside—if he were not 
attended by this great functionary, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms? Are we to suffer this 
tremendous office of the Lord Chancellor 
to be depreciated in the eyes of the 
public by the inadequate appearance of 
the officer attending upon him? The 
Serjeant-at-Arms is provided for that 
purpose, because he redeems, by his 
own magnificent appearance, any short- 
comings of the Lord Chancellor. That 
part of the functions of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms in the House of Lords is a very 
important part indeed. It is always to 
be remembered that it is not the 
individual we have to look at. The 
individual who fills this office of Lord 
Chancellor may be unfortunate in his 
appearance, he may be unpopular, he 
may have too great an affection 
for his own family, or he may be 
afflicted in other ways. It is the office 
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we have to look at. It has never been 
disputed that the Lord Chancellor’s 
office is a, dignified one, and we must 
keep up the dignity of the office, and 
the principal agent in keeping up the 
dignity of the Lord Chancellor is his 
Serjeant-at-Arms. He invests that great 
office with splendour, with dignity, and 
with magnificence, and I am astonished 
that these manifest and superficial reflec- 
tions have not occurred to my honourable 
Friend opposite. 


Mr. CALDWELL: We must look at 
this matter according to the services 
rendered to the nation. Looking at it 
in that point of view, I would ask the 
House if this appointment were to be 
paid for according to the duties per- 
formed and by a fixed salary, what is the 
salary which we should like to pay? 
Everybody knows what attendance on the 
Lord Chancellor is—perhaps half an hour 
a day. In the case of the Speaker here, 
we know very well that he performs cer- 
tain specified work, and we know that 
the Serjeant-at-Arms has to wait on till 
Twelve o'clock at night and sometimes 
much later. It is very laborious work in 
this House, and not only that, the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms here is called upon to do 
other work, but the Serjeant-at-Arms in 
the House of Lords cannot take anyone 
into custody. I hope that the Secretary 
to the Treasury will tell us when the 
last occasion was that the Serjeant-at- 
Arms in the House of Lords acted offi- 
cially in vindicating the will of the House 
of Lords and the dignity of the Lord 
Chancellor. From our own experience we 
know that the Serjeant-at-Arms in this 
House is rather frequently called upon 
to do duty of that kind, and here we 
are asked to give a man, who only works: 
half an hour a day, £1,500. What does 
he do for it? He pays a deputy £250 
out of the money, but that deputy is 
under neither the control of the House of 
Lords nor of the Lord Chancellor. He is 
merely the deputy to the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, and we are paying the money for 
that deputy. No one would object to 
giving a man a reasonable salary for 
services performed, but will anybody say 
that a man should receive £1,500 a year 
for dressing himself at Four o’clock and 
then undressing himself in about on 
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hour’s time? I venture to say that if 
you look at the matter from, that point 
of view it must occur to everybody that 
this officer is overpaid. After all, it is 
not the salary that gives dignity to the 
office. It is not too much to expect that, 
if a man is paid a salary like this, he 
should do some tangible work for it, and 
I think that a sum of £750 a year is quite 
sufficient to give to a man who does 
such a small amount of work as that 
done by the Serjeant-at-Arms to the 
House of Lords. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I 
had hoped that the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, when he got on the 
Treasury Bench, would have been able 
to bring about some of those changes 
which we all know he desires. I have no 
doubt he is doing his level best to bring 
about those changes, and perhaps by 
our discussion to-night we shall be 
‘strengthening ‘his hands. I see that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is here, and 
I think that he will see that here is 
an opportunity—a really fair honest 
opportunity—for bringing about one of 
those economical changes which he 
desires, and which we all desire. We 
have got our own Serjeant-at-Arms, who 
is, if anything, underpaid. If you con- 
sider the work done by our Serjeant-at- 
Arms, he is only paid £1,200 a year, and 
the Deputy Serjeant £800 a year. Look 
at it from the standpoint of the House 
of Lords. The real officer who is doing 
the work there. is the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod. He only receives 
£1,000 a year for that office, and, of 
course, he is receiving £1,000 more, 
because all the officers in the House of 
Lords are pluralists. You are now pro- 
posing to make a change. A change will 
be made when the new Serjeant-at-Arms 
is appointed, and I believe the work of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms will then be to do 
the work in the Court—to act in the 
House of Lords when that House is 
sitting in its judicial capacity. That is a 
most important court, but even then he 
will be higher paid for filling what is 
certainly a secondary position, because 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords in their legislative capacity are 
surely superior in their status to the 
House of Lords in its judicial capacity. 
So that, even if this suggested reform 
Mr. Caldwell. 
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comes about, the new Serjeant-at-Arms 
in the House of Lords will be the highest 
paid of all the officials. As a matter of 
fact you will be paying him £1,200 a 
year. The difference between the Ser. 
jeant-at-Arms in the House of Lords and 
the Serjeant-at-Arms in the House of 
Commons is this, that the, latter hag a 
house, because he has work to do—a 
great work to do—and in my opinion he 
is scarcely paid adequately for the work 
that he does. There has been no change 
in the officers of this House for a great 
number of years. During that time, 
although the wealth of our country has 
increased, they are not in the position 
that some of their predecessors were in, 
Everything in the House of Lords is 
different. The House of Lords charge 
very heavy fees for private legislation for 
Corporations and others, and spend these 
fees in giving large salaries to their offi- 
cers. At present you are paying £1,500 
a year for a Serjeant-at-Arms in the 
House of Lords, and permitting him to 
do his work by deputy. I really hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will bear 
these things in mind, wil! take them in 
hand, and that he will be able to make 
some drastic changes. 


*Mr. HANBURY: The officers of the 
House of Lords to whom reference has 
been made were appointed on the under- 
standing that they were to receive a 
certain salary. When a vacancy occurs 
the question of remuneration will be con- 
sidered, as well as the system which the 
hon. Member has objected to, and I 
think very properly objected to, of allow- 
ing the Serjeant-at-Arms to pay his own 
deputy, instead of the deputy being paid 
direct. The hon. Member has compared 
the salary of the Serjeant-at-Arms in 
the House of Lords with the salary of 
our own Serjeant-at-Arms, and he says 
the salary of the former is higher than 
that of the latter. I understand that the 
salary of our own Serjeant-at-Arms is 
£1,200 a year, with a furnished house 
worth between £300 and £500 a year. 
I object very strongly to the officials of 
the House of Lords being paid at higher 
rates than the officials of the House of 
Commons, and, to a very great extent, 
this inequality has been removed. I 
object altogether to these comparisons 
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between the salaries of the officers 
of the House of Lords and those 
of the House of Commons, because, as 
a matter of fact, the salaries in both 
Houses are very much above those paid 
to permanent Civil servants in the ordi- 
nary Departments. We must also recol- 
lect that these officials get a great 
amount of holiday which the permanent 
Civil servants do not get. Therefore I 
object altogether to these comparisons of 
salaries. I think it should be remem- 
bered that the Serjeant-at-Arms has not 
only to attend on the Lord Chancellor in 
his capacity as Speaker of the House of 
Lords, but has also to attend his Lord- 
ship in the Courts, for the House of 
Lords is what this House is not—it is a 
Judicial Court. The Serjeant-at-Arms 
has to attend the Lord Chancellor not 
only when the House is sitting as a legis- 
lative assembly, but when it is sitting 
as a judicial assembly. 


Mr. LEWIS: The right hon. Gentle 
man has just told us that we cannot 
compare the salaries of the officials of 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords with those of Civil servants, 
because the officials of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords have a 
very much longer holiday. I contend 
that that strengthens the argument fcr 
a reduction in their salaries put forward 
on this side of the House. I was going to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman this ques- 
tion: Is it necessary that there should 
be in the House of Lords a Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, a Yeoman Usher, 
a Serjeant-at-Arms, and a Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms? It appears to me that 
the duties which are performed in the 
House of Lords by these four officers 
could adequately be discharged by two 
otticers. Could not these four offices be 
amalgamated? It seems quite possible 
that at a future time these offices could 
be amalgamated, and the country saved 
an expenditure which is utterly unneces- 
sary. I give the right hon. Gentleman 
credit for having accomplished a great 
deal which was desired on this side of 
the House, but I do not see why these 
offices should not be amalgamated. ‘Two 
officials ought surely to be able to per- 
form the duties which are now entrusted 
to no fewer than four. 


[Fourta Sertzs. | 
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Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton): There is 
one statement in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman that I think we ought 
to take exception to. I am speaking as 
a new Member of this House, but I cer- 
tainly think that the principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman has laid down— 
namely, that we cannot under any cir- 
cumstances reduce the salary attaching 
to any offices in the Upper House, or in 
this House, until there is a vacancy 
through death—is one which we should 
condemn in very strong terms. We 
ought to adopt, in regard to the salaries 
of our public officials, the same prin- 
ciples that are adopted by large em- 
ployers of labour, who, when they con- 
sider that a reduction of wages is neces- 
sary, never think of waiting until the 
death of their manager or workman 
before putting that reduction into effect. 
The same principle should be applied to 
the public service under the Votes of this 
House, and I think, Mr. Lowther, that 
the present is a very opportune time for 
applying the principle. In commercial 
houses when a reduction in wages takes 
place there are two reasons given for 
that reduction—namely, that there haa 
been a decrease in the amount of labour 
to be performed by the employees or a 
fall in the selling price of the 
articles manufactured. We must all 
admit that since this Government came 
into power there has been very little 
work in the House of Lords. Therefore 
there is very little work for the officials to 
do, and consequently there ought to bea 
corresponding reduction in their salaries. 
It was quite different when the late 
Government were in power. The House 
of Lords then met oftener and sat longer. 
Those of us who have seen the work of 
the House of Lords since this Govern- 
ment came into office. know that there 
has been very little work indeed for that 
House to do, and when we compare the 
work done by the Serjeant-at-Arns of 
this House with the work done by the 
official whose salary we are now discuss- 
ing, I think it evident that some reduo 
tion such as suggested should take place. 
I hope the hon. Member will press his 
Amendment to a Division, and if he does 
I shall be pleased to vote with him, 
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Mr. CALDWELL: Mr. Lowther, the 
Secretary to the Treasury has referred 
to some changes that have taken place 
since he made his memorable speech in 
1893. I do not wish to press him too 
far, but I would ask the right hon. Gentle 
man one question: What single reform 
in the salaries of the officials of the House 
of Lords has he brought about since he 
has been Secretary to the Treasury? 
What individual salary has he been instru- 
mental in reducing since he has been 
Secretary to the Treasury? In 1889, as 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, a Com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of 
considering the salaries of the officials of 
the House of Lords. That Committee 
went into the matter, and made reduc- 
tions, as vacancies would arise, to the 
extent of £6,874. That was in 1889. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
in 1893. Automatic reforms have taken 
place since 1889, as a result of the action 
of the Committee. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman take credit to himself for the 
reductions which have taken place through 
the action of the Committee? I feel sure 


he has no wish to take credit for any- 
tning he does not do. 


He does so much 
that he can afford to be satisfied without 
wishing to take credit for anything he 
does not do. I should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell us what reform in the 
salaries of the officials of the House of 
Lords he has been instrumental in briag- 
ing about since he has been Secretary 
to the Treasury. 


*Mr. HANBURY: The hon, Member’s 
request is a very reasonable one, but he 
should remember, in criticising my action, 
that the Treasury has no power whatever 
over the salaries of the officers of the 
House of Lords. If he will look at the 
foot-note he will see that it is entirely 
outside the power of the Treasury to 
reduce these salaries by a single penny. 
The whole matter is in the hands of the 
Committee of the House of Lords. What 
I said was that I was in a position to 
defend this Vote, because a great many 
changes had taken place. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Yes, but these have 
been the automatic changes brought about 
by the action of the Committee of 1889. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
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apt to have misled those who do not 
know that since 1893 there hag been prae 
tically no change in these salaries. What- 
ever argument existed in 1893 exists at 
the present time. The right hon. Gentle 
man states that these salaries cannot be 
reduced, but that argument did not pro 
vail with the right hon. Gentleman in 
1893. In that year he criticised these 
salaries, and condemned them as exces- 
sive, though there was no vacancy at that 
time. That is exactly what we expected 
we should find to-night. All the argu 
ments that were used against the Liberal 
Government in 1893 apply with equal 
force now, and yet there has been no 
change with regard to these salaries. How 
are these officials appointed? No one 
has advocated more strongly that they 
should be appointed according to the 
principles of the Civil Service than the 
right hon. Gentleman. Well, how is the 
Serjeant-at-Arms appointed? He is 
appointed, I suppose, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Certainly he is not appointed 
under the Civil Service. There is no pro 
vision whatever regarding qualification or 
age of retirement, such as exists in 
the Civil Service, and I do _ noi 
see why we should pay this inordinate 
salary to a man who has undergone no 
Civil Service examination, and who 
secures his appointment merely by patron- 
age. The right hon. Gentleman says 
you cannot compare the salaries of the 
officials of the House of Commons and 
House of Lords with those of the Civil 
Service, because of the short period that 
the two Houses are in Session. I agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member for Flint 
Boroughs that the fact that they are em- 
ployed for a shorter period is an argu 
ment in favour of their being paid less 
salary. I think the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was this, that when a man 
has more time to spend money he requires 
a larger salary to keep him going. A man 
who is busily employed has not so much 
time to spend his money as a man with 
plenty of leisure. In this partioular 
case we object to these salaries because 
these men are not paid upon the prin- 
ciples of the Civil Service, but upon the 
principles of patronage, and it is only 
now, by reducing this Vote, that we have 
any opportunity whatever of recording 
our opinion on this question. It may be 
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that you cannot alter the salary, and if 
we carried this reduction we should, a; 
a matter of course, accept the Resolu- 
tion as merely recording the opinion o{ 
the House, and support a Supplementary 
Vote to pay the man his salary during 
his appointment. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I can scarcely 
join my hon. Friend on my right [Mr 
Caldwell] in his line of attack on the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I should like 
my hon. Friend to remember that it 
is not only inconvenient but unusual to 
challenge a Minister to name the reforms 
which he takes credit to himself for 
having brought about. We know the 
large promises the right hon. Gentleman 
has made in years past, and how few 
opportunities he has had of redeeming 
them since he has been in office. With 
regard to the Vote, I think the Secretary 
to the Treasury will agree with me on 
this point that the office of Serjeant-at- 
Arms, as well as that of Black Rod, re- 
quires no intellectual endowments for the 
discharge of the duties appertaining to 
those positions. They require absolutely 
none whatever. I think the right hoa. 
Gentleman will also agree with me that 
there should be some examination in 
which candidates for the office should b> 
compelled to pass, and that the vacancy 
when it occurs should be put up to public 
competition like the clerkships in the 
Treasury, and like the clerkships in the 
Postal Service and the Telegraph Service. 
We are told frequently that the salaries 
of these poor clerks are governed by the 
law of supply and demand. If the Post 
Office had 50 vacancies. there would 
probably be 500 applications. Now, let 
us put up the offices of Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod and Serjeant-at-Arms 
to the same competition, and see how 
many applications we should receive. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
House of Lords might receive some ad 
vantage even irom competition for such 
an office, as there are several Member; 
of the House of Commons wh» would be 
very glad to »ecome candidates. {An 
HON. Memper: No.| Well, we will say 
there is one. I shou's be very glad 
indeed—exceedingly glad—to discharge 
either the office of Serjeant-at-Arms or 
Black Rod for £500 a year, if the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury will put them up 
to competition. They are not positions 
which require great personal adornment. 
If they did, I should not lay claim to 
being able to fill them. Neither do they 
entail the exercise of any intellectual 
faculty, or I should not presume to offer 
myself as a candidate for so distinguished 
a position. Therefore, as the discharge 
of the duties does not imply nor require 
any such condition, I, as a humble citi- 
zen, cannot be accused of presumption 
when I say that it is possible that I 
might enter into competition for one of 
these offices. And if, as the result of 
putting the offices up for competition, 
the taxpayers of the country could be 
saved a thousand or two a year, the sug- 
gestion is well worthy of consideration. 
I contend that those who pay these 
salaries ought to have the appointment 
of these officials. It is intolerable that 
any member of a Government, or any 
officer of State should have such large 
patronage in his control when he does 
not find the money out of his own pocket. 
Why should it be the case with the 
Serjeant-at-Arms and Black Rod more 
than with the clerks of the War Office, 
the Admiralty, of any other Government 
Department? The grievance we have, 
and which we want to press home to the 
Government of the day, is that those 
who pay this money have not the ap- 
pointment of these officials. We claim 
that they should have that appointment 
through their popularly-elected represxen- 
tatives. I am sure that in the abstract, 
if not in practice, this principle recom- 
mends itself to the right hon. Gentle 
man’s practical and sound sense of right, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman will get 
up in his place, and give us some hope 
that he will, at the earliest opportunity, 
take this matter into consideration, I 
think my ‘hon. Friend would almost be 
inclined to withdraw his Amendment. 
If these appointments were put up to 
public competition, and a standard of 
examination and qualification created and 
defined, it would be an enormous advan- 
tage. If the right hon. Gen‘leman will 
promise definitely and without reserva- 
tion that he will do everythiuz in his 
power to secure this, I will vote with 
the Government, should my hon. Friend 
divide the House on this Votz. 
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Dr. CLARK: I do not think the 
Amendment should be withdrawn. A 
Division should be taken in order to 
strengthen the Treasury in the desire for 
economy. They say they have no con- 
trol. They cannot say the House has 
no control, for on two occasions we have 
reduced this Vote; one, on a Motion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
and once on the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. In the latter case 
the reduction was carried into effect. In 
the House of Lords you have one class 
of men holding three or four offices, and 
drawing three or four salaries. What we 
want to do is to stop this system of 
sinecure offices in the House of Lords. 
These offices have been invented for the 
purpose of drawing the salaries; there 
can be no work for these officers to do. 
The real work, so far as the House of 
Lords is concerned, is that attaching to 
the position of Gentleman-Usher of the 
Black Rod, but there are four officials 
to do it. 
is a colonel in the Royal Artillery, and 
drawing, as a colonel in command, £1,000 
a year should give his entire time to 
that service. There ought to be plenty 


of work for him to do in his position 
as colonel in the Royal Artillery, and :f 
he did that work he ought not to be 


loafing around the House of Lords. We 
are fighting against a bad system, which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself fought 
against before he occupied his present 
position. I think we should divide for 
the purpose of strengthening his hands. 
The Committee of the House of Lords 
refuse to carry out the suggestions of 
the Treasury and the Select Committee, 
and it is time that this House showed 
them that, so far as money was con- 
cerned, we are all powerful. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, §.): I rise, 
Mr. Lowther, to support the Amendment 
which my hon. Friend has proposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman who is in charge 
of this Vote has been a great reformer, 
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and his aim in times gone by has 
been to try to economise as much ag 
possible. I am entirely in sympathy 
with the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the past, and I hope he will see 
his way to carry out to-night what he 
advocated so strongly during the time 
the late Government were in office. To 
my mind, £500 a year is quite sufficient 
for Black Rod and Serjeant-at-Arms com- 
bined. I think, Sir, that the sum we 
now pay is an extraordinary amount of 
money to throw away on officials who do 
practically nothing. It is true they wear 
gorgeous uniforms, but I dare say even 
these uniforms are supplied at the ex- 
pense of the country. I support with all 
my heart the reduction that has been 
moved by the hon. Member, and I also 
agree with several of my hon. Friends 
around me that this office should be put 
up for competition, and I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that if it 
were put up for competition we should 
get a much superior man to fill the office 
for £200 a year. The position should be 
occupied, not by a pet of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but by a man who has undergone 
some examination. I am sure, Mr. Low- 
ther, that the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of this Vote is only too anxious 
to bring about the reduction proposed in 
the Amendment. I speak from a know- 
ledge of the character of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I believe that he only re 
quires an opportunity in order to effect 
this reduction. I hope, therefore, that 
he will not put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division, but accept the 
Amendment and agree that £750 a year 
is quite an exorbitant sum to pay this 
official for the duties he performs. 


Motion made and Question put— 


“That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £750, 
in respect of the salary of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
in attendance on the Lord Chancellor.”—(Mr. 
Weir.) 


The Committee divided—Ayes 64; 
Noes 143. 
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On the return of the CHarrMAn after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. DALY: As an Irish Member, I 
must say that I have not much regard 
for any Vote for officials in the House of 
Lords. The House of Lords has been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism with 
regard to—— 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS 
MEANS: That is out of order. 


Mr. DALY: Well, of course, when I 
am told that I am not at liberty to refer 
to the House of Lords, at the same time 
I must say that I cannot separate the 
servants of the House of Lords from the 
House of Lords itself. I think that now 
is the time for this House to practise 
all the economy that is possible, and it 
is only by endeavouring to cut down the 
salaries of those in attendance on the 
House of Lords that we can, to a large 
extent, reduce expenditure. And now, 
Mr. Lowther, I will just take the position 
of the Chairman of Committees in regard 
to the House of Lords. In proportion to 
the duties which the Chairman of the 
House of Lords performs, I think every- 
body will admit that £2,500 a year is 
too high a salary for that official. In a 
great many instances the Chairman of 
the House of Lords has very short work 
indeed, and if I had the matter in my 
hands I should be rather inclined to 
increase the salaries of the officers of this 
House, and reduce the salaries of every 
officer in the House of Lords, as I con- 
sider that the officers employed in the 
House of Lords are, in fact, paid larger 
salaries than they are entitled to for the 
amount of work they perform. Now, Sir, 
I see there is “an examiner of Standing 
Orders,” and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man gets up to reply I hope he will be 
able to fully explain what duties this 
officer has to perform. The idea of 
having officers to perform dual offices is 
not, to my mind, the correct thing, and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman who has 
charge of this Vote will see his way to 
give a full and ample explanation of the 
duties of this official. But, Sir, as a pro- 
test against the salary of the Chairman 
‘of. the Committees of the House of Lords 
—believing, as I do, that the amount of 
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work that he has to perform is so very 
littlR—I will enter my protest with 
regard to the salary by moving the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £500, and I hope I 
shall have the support of every Member 
on this side of the House. All these 
salaries should be consistent, and I hope 
that my hon. Friends around me, both 
above and below the Gangway, will see 
their way to give every opposition to this 
Vote, because I think it has come to the 
time when these salaries should be cut 
down, considering the very bad times 
going on at present, and I am sure they 
can get an officer for this post even if 
you throw off the odd £2,000 ; even then 
you would get hundreds of apnvlicants far 
more capable of performing those duties. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think, in compar- 
ing the salaries of the House of Lords 
with the House of Commons, we should 
look at the duties performed by the one 
as well as the other. I cannot under- 
stand why it is that, merely because a 
man happens to be in the House of Lords, 
he should receive proportionately more 
money for his services than in the House 
of Commons. Now, in the House of Com- 
mons, as we all know, the Chairman of 
Committees has £2,500, whilst in the 
Lords the salary is exactly the same. 
Now, what is the difference in the duties! 
The House of Lords, for instance, met 
to-day. What time did they meet, and 
when did they rise? How often, for 
instance, does the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords sit? Why, 
they come down there and only sit for 
about an hour any time. Now, compare 
the time that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords sits with 
the work done here, and I. am_ sure 
nobody would say that the pay should 
be the same, because we look upon it 
that the pay should be in some relation 
to the amount of work performed. If 
man happens to be a Member of the 
House of Lords, and happens to get prac 
tically what is a sinecure office—perhaps 
a position of honour to a certain extent— 
there is no reason why he should be paid 
a higher salary. We do not find that 
there is-a distinction between salaries in 
the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons in any other way. Take the case of 
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counsel to the Chairman of pacar spss 
In the House of Commons counsel gets 
£1,800, and in the case of the House of 
Lords the amount is £1,500. The Esti- 
mates acknowledge this: that the salary 
should be somewhat proportionate to the 
work, and therefore, as we find that the 
work is more for the counsel in the case 
of the House of Commons he gets more 
salary. That shows that the Estimates are 
based upon a footing that the men should 
be paid in proportion to their work. 
Well, if you adopt that same principle 
of proportion, I think you will find 
that if we pay £2,500 to the Chairman 
cf Committees in the House of Commens 
£2.000 would be the relative proportion 
compared with the salaries of counsel of 
the Chairman of Committees in the case 
of the House of Lords. I think it is our 
duty on all occasions such as this really 
to give serious attention to the matter, 
and the discussion upon this House of 
Lords Vote must end in this way, that 
there must be a revision of the salaries 
and a Committee appointed in 1898, as 
there was in 1890, to consider the whole 
situation. I cannot conceive it possible 
that these salaries can be discussed 1n this 
way without some practical result com- 
ing. Then we might give some indica- 
tion as to the extent to which we think 
these reductions should be made. The 
pay should be something proportionate to 
the work that is done, and after giving 
the House of Lords all the benefit that 
they might be supposed to be entitled to 
it should be laid down that a Peer should 
not be paid for services to the State one 
whit more than a Commoner is, and who 
is not doing any more wort. It must 
be remembered that in the case of the 
Chairman cf Committees in the House of 
Lords he is not a man like the Lord 
Chancellor, who has had a legal training, 
and there is no special reason why he 
should have an exceptional salary. |. I 
therefore think that, as regards this par- 
ticular Vote, in paying £2,000, look- 
ing to the fact that the Chairman of 
Committees here has only £2,500, we are 
acting most handsomely to the House of 
Lords, considering the little work the 
Chairman of Committees of that House has 
to do. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us last night that we were not 
economists, for he accused us of not being 
economical. I think, as far as our action 
to-night is concerned, he has no cause to 
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complain, because we are endeavouring 
to give effect to his wish. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I quite 
agree with the hon. Member that it 
is really time that some steps were 
taken to see that tne salaries of the 
House of Lords were in proportion to 
the work done. We hear a very great 
deal about the patriotic willingness on 
the part cf people of high station to 
serve their country, and it is nothing 
short of a scandal that wealthy men—for 
we must assume that all Members of the 
House of Lords are wealthy men—should 
draw from a fund contributed, and 
largely contributed, by the poorest 
of the working classes, enormous 
salaries for practically doing nothing. 
Now, Sir, I do not atcempt to 
say that the Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Lords does absolutely 
nothing; but I do say this, that before 
this Debate closes we ought to have a 
statement from the Secretary to the 
Treasury of the amount of his work in 
comparison with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Commons. 
Everyone here will say that there is not 
a harder-worked official than the Chair- 
man of Committees of this House. I do 
not think there is a man amongst the 
officials who works harder, and I should 
certainly vote for raising his salary, for 
I believe that he is the most underpaid 
official, in connection with the Govern- 
ment, in this House. When we turn to 
the Chairman of Committees of the House 
of Lords I venture to say that, although 
I do not pretend to be acquainted with 
the procedure of the House of Lords, I 
am well within the mark when I say that 


for every five hours which our Chairman. 


works the Chairman of Committees in 


the House of Lords does not work one. 


I daresay he does not work one for every 
ten. Therefore I want to know why a 
Peer—presumably a man of great wealth, 
because no man is made a Peer unless 
he is a man of enormous fortune, and 
he must be a man of, say, many 
thousands a year before he is made 
a Peer—why a man of great wealth 
should require to be paid on five or six 
times the scale on which a Member of 
this House is paid for evidently the same 
class of work. I think it is monstrous, 
‘and we are—those of us who do not 
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believe in the sublime usefulness of that 
great chamber, the House of Lords—at 
least entitled to demand that men who 
work for the nation in the House of Lords 
shall be paid on the same scale in pro- 
portion to the work they do as men who 
work for the nation in the House of Com- 
mons. I think that is a simple state- 
ment, and I think the Secretary to the 
Treasury, before we go to a division—and 
I am convinced the hon. Member intends 
to proceed to a division—ought to ex- 
plain the exact position of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. I can only say, in 
conclusion, that I regret the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Monaghan did not move 
that the Vote be reduced by £1,500, be- 
cause I feel convinced that £1,000 a year 
would be q generous payment for all the 
work done for the nation by the Chair- 
man of the Committees of the House of 


Lords. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Naturally, I 
feel somewhat diffident in discussing your 
salary, Mr. Lowther, but I think the 
office of the Chairman of Committees in 
this House is most hardly worked. Now. 
the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords has a counsel, an 
examiner, a clerk to the examiner, and 
a messenger ; while you, Sir, have your- 
self alone. I am well aware that our 
Chairman has the assistance of the 
clerk, but I do not know that he has any 
messenger of his own, or anything in 
addition to that office, which constitutes 
the whole total of the Chairman 
of Committees’ salary. But, Sir, one 
question I have risen mainly to ask 
from my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury is this: Why is it that it 
is necessary in the House of Lords to have 
a separate counsel, an examiner, a clerk 
to the examiner, and a messenger? Why 
is it not necessary to have those separate 
officers in this House? 


*Mr. HANBURY: 
out in reply that the counsel to 
the Speaker of this House very 
largely assists the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in regard to all private Bills, and 
I am given to understand that the coun- 
sel to the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords actually does the same 
work done here by the counsel to the 


Mr. Dillon. 
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Speaker. Now, the counsel to the Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of Lords 
is only so called because it might seem 
rather absurd that when the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is necessarily a lawyer 
and the head of the legal profession he 
should have a counsel to advise him, and 
I believe that is the reason why 
he is “Counsel to the Chairman of 
Committees,” and not “Counsel to 
the Speaker.” My hon. Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn has asked 
why the Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Lords has the assistance 
of those other officials mentioned by him. 
Well, the Chairman of Committees in this 
House has officials exactly corresponding 
to those in the House of Lords. It so 
happens, however, that their names are 
different, although those offices exactly 
correspond. I think all through this dis- 
cussion it has been somewhat forgotten 
that although no doubt the Chairman of 
Committees in this House does sit 
throughout discussions in Committee of 
the whole House, a great deal more than 
is the case with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords, still I 
venture to say that by far the most ardu- 
ous part of the work of both Chairmen is 
the very large amount of work they have 
to do in connection with private Bills, 
and that proportion of work is fully 
shared by the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords. At any rate, I 
think the work done in the two Houses is 
almost exactly parallel in that respect. 
When we speak of the salaries of the 
Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords being so much more than the 
salary of the Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Commons, we ought to 
recollect that, until a few years ago, the 


}Chairman of the House of Commons Com- 


mittees was paid only £1,500 a year. 


‘The two salaries are now pretty much on 
.a level. 
‘in Opposition, in regard to these salaries, 


The course I took when I was 


was that they should be put on a level. 
If the House is going into the large ques- 
tion of apportioning salaries according to 
the work done, we should have to go 
through the whole of the Civil Service 
Estimates. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I wish 
entirely to corroborate what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
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Treasury said with regard to our views 
on this question when we sat on 
those Benches opposite. The right hon. 
Gentleman is a remarkable instance of a 
Minister who, in office, has consistently 
fcllowed the same principles that he held 
when in Opposition ; and if hon. Members 
will look through these Estimates they 
will see traces of his handiwork on almost 
every page. But I would ask hon. Mem- 
bers to remember that the salary of this 
particular office is the last the House 
should seek to reduce, because it is in- 
tended to cover a great amount of extra 
work that will be placed upon him in 
connection with the Private Bill Proce- 
dure (Scotland) Bill. [An Hon. Mempsr: 
That is not in the list/] I read it entirely 
in that way, and I do not think this will 
be a particularly happy moment to 
diminish the salary of an officer who is 
to have a large amount of extra work put 
upon him. 


Dr. CLARK: I am afraid my hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn is 
not progressing; he is standing still. 
The House of Commons has given 
up all fees for Government business, 
but the House of Lords charges 
fees, even charges Government fees 
for passing Departmental Bills. We 
are now proposing to pay an adequate 
salary for the work done. I admit that 
this particular oftice is the hardest worked 
office in the House of Lords, and I think 
the hon. Member for Monaghan has not 
erred on the side of parsimony , by moving 
that the salary should be reduced from 
£2,500 to £2,000. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., Holm- 
firth): If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury will explain the 
precise duties of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords with regard 
to private Bills it would simplify the 
discussion. 


Mr. DILLON: I think this Vote 
for the reduction of the _ salary 
of the Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Lords to the level of the 
salary paid to the Chairman of Com- 
iittees in the House of Commons is not 
unreasonable. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Secretary to the Treasury made 
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what was, to my mind, a most extra- 
ordinary statement. He said that the 
Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords had a great deal of work to do, and 
he seemed to treat as a matter of no con- 
sequence the sittings in Committee of this 
House. But I venture to say that if our 
Chairman were consulted confidentially 
he would say that fully half of his labour 
consisted in sitting in the chair while 
this House is in Committee. A more 
exhausting, more worrying labour, than 
sitting in the chair while the House is in 
Committee from four till twelve o’clock I 
cannot imagine. It 1s preposterous to 
ignore that portion of the Chairman’s 
labours. The proposition we advance is 
that a Peer, because he is a Peer, and 
Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Lords, ought not to be paid out of the 
taxpayers’ money a larger sum than he 
earns, judged by the standard of the 
House of Commons. Indeed, I think 
Members of the House of Lords might 
very well adopt the principle of noblesse 
oblige, and do the work of the nation 
without salary. As to the work of 
the Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords it is really only recreation. 
I think there is no force in the argu- 
ment used by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn, and, therefore, I trust my hon. 
Friend will go to a Division on his pro- 
posal to reduce the salary this year. It 


will only be a first challenge, others 


being reserved for future years. 


*Mr. HANBURY: I think I ought now 
to give an answer to the question which 
the hon. Member has raised as to the 
salary of the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords. With regard to 
private Bills generally, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that his work is harder 
than that of even our own Chairman cf 
Committees, owing to the fact that the 
House of Lords does not discuss private 
Bills as fully as we do. A great deal of 
work is thrown upon him with regard to 
te clauses of those Bills, which is taken 
off the shoulders of the Chairman of 
Committees in this House by the discus- 
sions which occur in this House. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords has 
to examine every private Bill which 
comes before Parliament. He gos 
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through all the clauses of each with the 
Parliamentary agents, in order to see 
that those clauses contain nothing con- 
‘trary to precedent or the rules of the 
House relating to private Bills; and that 
has to be done by him alone. Then he 
Las further duties—which do not fall 
upon our Chairman—to perform corre- 
sponding to those of the Chairman of 
the Committee of Selection in this House. 
In this House that Committee actually 
does the work which is performed by 
the Chairman of Committees in the other 
House. 


Mr. CALDWELL: The Chairman of 
Committees in the other House is a per- 
manent official, whereas in the case of 
the House of Commons you have a 
variable body. 


*Mr. HANBURY: There is nothing in 
the objection of the hon. Member. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that the Chairman 
of Committees in the other House has to 
do that work which does not fall upon 
our Chairman of Committees. And it 


must also be recollected that there are 
a large number of unopposed private 


Bills in both Houses, and the responsi- 
bility for those unopposed private Bills 
practically falls upon the Chairman of 
Committees in each House. That is a 
very important part of the work of both 
Chairmen, and great responsibility js 
‘ thrown upon them from the mere fact 
the Bills are unopposed. There can be 
no doubt that, with the exception of the 
work done by the Chairman here in 
Committees of the whole House, in all 
other respects the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords does under- 
take very onerous duties fully equal at 
least to those performed by our own 
Chairman. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I will not 
stand long in the way of my hon. Friend 
near me, who wishes to address the 
Committee, but I think my _ right 
hon. Friend who has just sat down 
is to be congratulated on his com- 
mand of his countenance, as well as 
on his sense of humour, when he can 
‘with a serious face speak of the enor- 
mous amount of work which is laid upon 
the Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords in addition to his work upon 
the Committee of Selection. We all 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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know how many Members of the House 
of Lords attend its sittings upon the 
average, we know that there the quorum 
is three and we know how arduously they 
work on the Committees with regard to 
private Bills. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxford University, a gentle- 
man whom we are all delighted to recog- 
nise as the Father of the House, has been 
for 25 years Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection in this House. He regards 
it, I believe, as an honour. He is only 
as yet a Commoner, and I do not know 
that he has got any great ambition to 
be a peer, but I do not think my right 
hon. Friend ever came cap in hand to 
this House to ask for a salary for doing 
public work. And yet my right hon. 
Friend’s duties as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection are far more difficult 
than those of the Chairman of Commit- 
tees in the House of Lords. We are a 
very mixed assembly, including all sorts 
and conditions of men. Anyone who has 
spent a few hours in the House of Lords 
will know every man in public life there. 
This assembly varies from day to day, 
and the office of Chairman ci the Com- 
mittee of Selection is a delicate and re 
sponsible one. He is brought constantly 
in contact with various Members, and his 
duties are almost as difficult and irri- 
tating as those of a Whip, so that it must 
be a liberal education in good temper to 
be Chairman of the Committee of Selec- 
tion for a single Session in this House. 
My right hon. Friend discharges all those 
duties with great kindness, courtesy, and 
consideration. He is the finest specimen 
of an English gentleman and, while I am 
bound, of course, to speak respectfully of 
peers, I think you would not find his 
equal in the House of Lords. I ask, why 
should a peer, presumably a man: of in- 
devendent means, ask to be remunerated 
for similar services? And I would ask 
whether this case was presented by the 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords himself, and whether this idea 
of his services as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection entered into the head 
of anyone until it came into the brain 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself. I 
think he has made a defence of this 
salary which the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords would 
repudiate. Now I will go a little 
further. I am bound to say that 
I am _ utterly sceptical about the 
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active exercise of revising powers as 
regards Private Bills by the Caairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords. I 
believe these things are done by his 
advising counsel, and that the Chairman, 
very unlike our Chairman, is simply an 
ornamental personage and nothing else. 
Mr. Lowther, I say this, not in any spirit 
of jealousy, but because I hold that we 
ought to have regard to the facts in 
dealing with these salaries; and I say 
that by a Vote of this character the poor 
are robbed for the sake of the rich, who 
do nothing for us. Now I cannot under- 
stand how a noble Peer could have a 
greater luxury than a little responsi- 
bility. They ought to vie with each 
other in getting it; it ought to be an 
object of ambition. I cannot imagine 
anything more calculated to relieve them 
from painful ennuz and idleness than 
doing a little public business without 
remuneration. And I will go a little 
farther. If the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords gets £2,500 a 
year, the Chairman of Committees in 
this House ought to get at least £7,000. 
I cannot imagine a more wearisome task 
than is imposed on him from day to day 
in sitting, sometimes for twelve hours, 
glued to that Chair, while sometimes 
being pounded by Parliamentary bores. 
Let us consider this absurd hypothesis, 
which is almost too bad for the House 
of Commons, that the Members of the 
other House do as much public work as 
those of this. I do not in the slightest 
degree wish to speak in a way of pre 
judging, or with disrespect of the House 
of Lords, but I will take a description of 
the House of Lords—not as I see it, 
because I frequently go in to look at it 
for a moment, though rarely for the 
purpose of obtaining information—but I 
will take a description of the ordinary 
public business of the House of Lords 
given by an ex-Lord Chancellor, who had 
special means of knowledge upon the 
subject. I remember reading a few years 
ago, in Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the 
Chancellors,” a description written when 
he had retired from the Chancellorship. 
Lord Campbell said that after he retired 
he did not much mingle in public affairs, 
but he occasionally attended the House 
of Lords— 


“going down, as many Peers do, for a few 
minutes, engaging in conversation and lounging 
on the red benches before dinner.” 
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Well, what has the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to do when he is in the Chair, 
as he rarely is, with three or four noble 
Lords lounging on the red benches before 
him, compared with the work of the 
Chairman of Committees in this House? 
The Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords has not got to perform 
the responsible and difficult duty of 
keeping unruly Members in order. I 
always support our Chairman. But the 
Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords has as much power as the Lord 
Chancellor ought to have in the House 
of Lords, and that is none at all. He 
can do nothing. He cannot call them 
to order; and he is not ornamental, for 
he is only dressed in plain clothes, so 
that he has neither the glory of Solomon 
nor of the lilies of the field. Now, I 
have wished to put these points. First 
of all, I say that if the outside duties of 
the Chairmen of the two Houses are 
equal, which I deny, their duties inside 
the House are totally disproportionate. 
Let us look this matter calmly in the 
face in the interests of the great body— 
the Conservative working men. How will 
the Conservative working man like to be 
compelled to meet taxation to pay 
£2,000 or more per annum as a species 
of outdoor relief to titled members of 
society? This is simply an office by 
means of which a salary of £2,500 a year 
is given to one of those of whom it has 
been said “They toil not, neither do they 
spin.” On all these grounds I think this 
salary ought to be reduced, even if it 
were for the very best man in the House 
of Peers. Perhaps some gentlemen in 
this House who in the course of nature 
will become Peers. might think that such 
work as they could do would be done 
extremely well for nothing, and that one 
Chairman of Committees would be 
sufficient. I should be very glad to see 
the whole salary be given in globi to our 
Chairman here, and I say that hon. 
Gentlemen do not support the dignity of 
this House when they permit their own 
officials to be ill-paid as compared with 
the officials of the House of Lords. 
It is a scandalous and improper system. 
If the Chairman of Committees of this 
House ought to be paid £1,000, then 
the Chairman of the House of Lords 
Committees ought not to be paid more 
than £500. It is wrong in itself and 
dishonest to the public to give peorle 
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who do not want it, and who do not earn 
it, such a salary. I have felt very 
strongly upon this matter for a very 
long time, and I confess that all 


these salaries given to the Members 
of the House of Peers appear to me to 
be given in gross breach of trust by the 
people who are in honour and duty 
bound to safeguard the public trust. 


Mr. LEWIS: There is just one ques- 
tion in relation to this matter. which I 
think ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee. There is a pretty 
strong consensus of opinion that the 
duties of the Chairman of Committees 
are of a very much more onerous charac- 
ter in this House than they are in the 
House of Lords, and if there is to be any 
disproportion in the matter of salary at 
all, then that disproportion ought to be 
in favour of the Chairman of Committees 
in this House. Take, for instance, the 
great public offices; the men who 
are at the head of great Government 
Departments are men of exceptional 
ability, who, if they were working in the 
City, would earn three times as much as 
we pay them. Why do those men accept 
positions of this kind in the Government 
service? It is because there is consider- 
able honour attaching to their office, and 
thereby the Service gains. The Govern- 
ment gains the services of exceptionally 
competent men, to whom it pays an ex- 
tremely low salary. Compare their ser- 
vices to those of the Chairman of the 
House of Lords Committee. That gentle- 
man gets a holiday of six months in the 
year; the other gentlemen very often 
cannot get any at all. If you 
compare his salary with that of 
any of the permanent heads of 
any of our great public Departments 
you will find he is very greatly overpaid 
indeed. That is a simple way of looking 
at the question, and I ask, what argu- 
ment can there possibly be urged against 
that view of the case? I think, under 
those circumstances, that the reduction 
asked for with regard to the salaries here 
is only proper. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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*Mr. WEIR: My hon. Friend hag 
moved a reduction of £500 a year. In 
my opinion it would be more to the 
point if he had moved a reduction 
of £1,500. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury said that in 
his opinion the Chairmen of the Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons ought to be paid alike. 
Now there I beg to differ from him, as 
there is no comparison in the duties, 
In the one case, that of the Chairman of 
the Committees of this House, he has to 
work from early morning to one or two 
the next morning. Now, what has the 
Chairman of the House of Lords Com- 
mittees to do? He merely attends to 
private Bills, and comes down to the 
House of Lords for perhaps one hour a 
day. I think £1,000 a year would be 
ample for any duties which he performs. 
I shall go into the Lobby with my Friend 
for this reduction. I look on this in the 
same manner as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mayo looks upon it. I am in 
favour of paying adequate salaries. Now, 
if the salary of the Chairman of the 
House of Lords Committees is an ade- 
quate salary, then the salary of the 
Chairman of Committees of this House is 
wholly inadequate. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees of this House, so far as I know, 
does not ask for a rise, and therefore I 
take it he considers that his salary is 
an adequate one. That being so, it is 
very certain that the salary of the Chair- 
man of the Hcuse of Lords Committees 
is out of all proportion. I listened most 
carefully to the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last night, when he 
urged economy upon us. I read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested the 
homily on economy to which we were 
treated, and I think I am only doing my 
duty by protesting against this excessive 
payment to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords. I cer 
tainly hope that my hon. Friend will not 
withdraw this Motion, but will press it 
to a Division, and then we shall see who 
in this House opposes the reform of 
reducing this excessive salary, which is 
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paid for the very ‘small amount of work 


done. 


Motion made and Question put— 


{22 Apri 1898} 


“That Item B be reduced by £500 with re- | Noes 159. 


Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Austin, Sir J. (Yorkshire) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Billson, Alfred : 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Caldwell, James 

Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Cayley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Curran, T. B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo) 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Ellis, T..E. (Merionethshire) 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Captain J. Fitzroy 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach,Rt. Hn.SirM.H. (Brist’)) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Bucknill, Thos. Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc. ) 








AYES. 


Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Denis 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McCartan, Michael 
McKenna, Reginald 

M‘Leod, John 

Maddison, Fred. 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Monk, Charles James 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 


NOES. 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Clough, Walter Owgn 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cox, Robert 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 
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spect to the salary of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 77; 


O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T, P. (Liverpool) 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Stevenson, Francis 8 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thos. Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Daly and Mr. Weir. 


Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Fry, Lewis 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edwazd 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. ) 
Greville, Captain 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Downs 
Hill, Sir Ed. Stock (Bristol) 
Holland, Hon, Lionel Raleigh 
Howell, William ‘Tucaor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 
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Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs.) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’'ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lieut.Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon, W. (L’pool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowles, John 

McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont, H.L. B. (Cambs.) 
McKillop, James 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M 
More, Robert Jasper 
‘Morrison, Walter 

Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Chas. Townshend 


Supply. 
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Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8S. 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Pender, James 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. H. Curzon 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
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Stewart, Sir M. J. M'Taggact 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon, Humphry Napier 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E, 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Williams, Jos. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Mr. BRIGG: I should 
of the Counsel of the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees. I find that that office also in- 
cludes the office of Taxing Master for 
private Bills. Yet the work of the latter 
office is performed by inferior clerks who 
receive salaries of £250, £200, £150, and 
£50. I think we should have some 
explanation of this. 


*Mr. HANBURY: It is impossible that 
the private Bill work should all be done 


by one man. There is a great deal 
of work to be done, and, of course, a 
staff of clerks are required to do it. 


Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I 
think we are entitled to a fuller explana- 
tion than that. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has carefully avoided telling us what 
work this official does, or how much 
time it occupies. I am quite aware that 
in connection with private Bills there is 


@ great deal of work, but we want more 
detailed information as to the particular 
work covered by this item. 


*Mr. HANBURY: I may say that this 
Gentleman does exactly the same work 
as that performed by the Counsel for the 
Speaker in this House. The Counsel for 
the Speaker is paid £1,800; the officer 
performing exactly the same duties for 
the House of Lords get £1,500. 


like to ask | 


a question with reference to the salary | 
q : : a y| the Reading Clerk of Committees in the 


| £1,200. 





Mr. CALDWELL: There is an 
item covered by this Vote for salary of 


House of Lords, £900. The Examiner 


| of Standing Orders has a salary of £300 
| under Item D. The same person fills the 


two offices, so that his total salary is 
I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he can promise that, 
in the event of a vacancy arising, some 
arrangement will be made to combine the 
two offices, so that a salary of £900 will 
cover the work of the two! 


*Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Gentleman 
all through has been comparing the 
salaries of officials of this House with 
those of the corresponding officials in the 
other House. He will find that the Read- 
ing Clerks in the two Houses receive 
exactly the same salary. I cannot answer 
for any future arrangements. I am only 
responsible for the Estimates as they 
stand for this year. 


Captain D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
Idesire to support my hon. Friend, and I 
have an object in pressing this. I should 
like to read to the Committee what the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said some 
four years ago when the late Liberal 
Government were in power. Referring 
to the salaries of the Reading Clerks, he 
said— 

“While he thought that this branch of the 
constitution [the House of Lords], which some 
people looked upon as anomalous, ought to be 
maintained, at the same time he thought they 
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ought as far as possible to relieve it of many | of the House that these anomalies will bo 


excrescences, 


unfavourable position.” 


Since that time the country has taken | 


The House of Lords, with regard 
to the salaries of its officials, stood in an 


up a very different view of the House of | 


Lords. The change is not yet reflected | 


swept away altogether. 
pose the reduction of the Vote by £100. 


I beg to pro 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Item C be reduced by £100 in respect 

in the constitution of this House, but 1 | _ - rom of the Reading Clerk of the House 
Breer ’ s.°—(Captain Pirie. 

hope these protests will be repeated year | ee ere eee 


after year until the country returns so| The Committee divided:—Ayes 79, 
large a number of Members to this side | Noes 167. 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Unanning, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 


Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt, Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon, A.J. (Manc’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. Grid W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn.S.M.H. (Brist’]) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander > 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 








AYES. 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Denis 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Labouchere, Henry 
Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John’ Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McCartan, Michael 
McKenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O'Connor, J. (Wicklow, W) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 


NOES. 


Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 

Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,Rt. Hn. J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worc.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. ¥. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Colston, C. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred, Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cox, Robert 








Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, Robert John 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, Jno, H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (Kerry, E.) 
Roche, John (Galway, E.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Ure, Alexander 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) . 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Frdk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Brigg and Mr. Pirie. 


Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Oolonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P, 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Ellis, Jno. Edward (Notts.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Finch, George H 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Fry, Lewis 


Garfit, William 
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Gedge, Sydney 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, George J. 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,W.Raymond (Cambs.) 
Greville, Captain 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Ed. Stock (Bristal) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (L’pool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs.) 


Supply. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
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Leigh-Bennett, Hy. Currie 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (L’pool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowles, John 

McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
McKillop, James 

Marks, Henry H. 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 
Morrison, Walter 

Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Pender, James 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Purvis, Robert 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackne7) 
Robinson, Brooke 
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Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Sharpe, Wm. Edward T. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M'Taggart 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hn. Humphrey Napier 
Talbot, Lord E,. (Chichester) 
Talbot,Rt. Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUay) 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. K. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 


Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


September, 1893, and on 


Scotland): I have had two evenings 
in the course of nineteen years of 
Parliamentary life in this House, which 
gave me a feeling of unmixed triumph. 
On both those occasions I had the plea- 
sure of voting in the Lobby with two 
Conservative Tellers counting the votes, 
and on both occasions I had the 
pleasure, as it was at the time, of defeat- 
ing a Liberal Administration. The first 
occasion was in 1885. My hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s Lynn did not 
then give us the advantage of his pre 
sence in the House, though I understand 
that he would have had it in his power 
to do so, but several hon. Members whom 
I see on the opposite side of the House 
and some hon. Gentlemen whom I see 
on the Treasury Bench, took part in that 
famous Division. On that occasion, I 


say, we had the satisfaction, by a united | 
|right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Conservative and Irish vote, of defeating 
a Liberal Administration. That was on 
8th June, 1885; and, Mr. Lowther, a 
similar exultant triumph did not come to 








that occasion I find that I voted in a 
majority consisting of: Ayes 103, Noes 
95. The Tellers on the occasion of that 
triumphant majority of eight, of which 
I formed a modest part, were the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Secretary 
for the Treasury and my hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s Lynn. Now, Mr. 
Lowther, if I went through this Division 
list I should find that it was quite as 
influential as it was successful. I find, 
for instance, among those who voted 
upon this occasion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Vice President of the 
Council. I find, also, in the majority 
the names of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for a Divi- 
sion of Worcestershire, a relative of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, a Scotch Member, the 
Member for North Ayrshire, who, I 
understand, is the unpaid secretary of the 


West Birmingham. I find another name 
—that of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
is not only a near, but almost a tender, 
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relative of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham—namely, 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think it is 
for the Bordesley Division, the Under 
Secretary to the Home Department. 
Well, Sir, I find also in it the names of 
an independent Member, whom I do not 
think I see in his place, and of two inde- 
pendent Conservative Members: one the 
Member for Brighton, and the other the 
Member for Dover. Well, now, Sir, here 
is the question— 


“Motion made and Question proposed—- 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £23,095, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charges falling due 
for payment in the year ending 31st March, 
1894, for the saaries and expenses of the 
officers of the House of Lords.’—Whereupon 
Motion made and Question put—‘ That Item 
C, Houses of Parliament, be reduced by £500.’ 
(Mr. Hanbury.)—The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 103, Noes 95.” 


As to my hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn, I cannot forecast what he 
will say. I do not think anyone ever 
can. I could have understood his posi- 
tion better if he also had now been on 
the Front Bench, but I note that he has 
to-night even taken up a position onthe 
wrong side of the Gangway. I do not 
think I need add anything to what I 
have said, especially as the House must 
be almost panting with excitement and 
curiosity to hear the defence of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the dif- 
ference in their Votes on these two 
occasions. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I may say, 
in defence of the singular position 
which I take to-night below’ the 
Gangway, that I am here in con- 
sequence of the action of an unfailing 
adherent of the Government, who has 
appropriated the seat usually occupied 


by me. My change of seat has no 
political significance—it is only acci- 
dental. I am surprised at an hon. 


Member of the political acumen of my 
hon. Friend thinking that I voted against 
a certain Vote in 1893, and against the 
same Vote now. Does he not see that 
in 1893 my right hon. Friend and I per- 
ceived that the Vote was £500 too much? 
With great trouble, and much oratory 
and much persuasion, we induced the 
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heads of our Party, and even the 
Secretary for the Colonies—a most un- 
usual thing—to vote with us in reducing 
the Estimate. We also induced the 
President of that mysterious body the 
Committee of Council on Education to 
take the same course, and I fear the 
House will hardly be able to rise to a 
sense of the strength of the arguments 
which we must have used to bring about 
those results. That reduction of £500 
we regarded as required to render the 
Vote perfect ; but, of course, when the 
Vote now comes before us less the £500 
it is our bounden duty to vote for it. I 
think I need add nothing to that explana- 
tion. I only wish all hon. Gentlemen on 
that side could show conduct as con- 
sistent. There are moments when I 
regret the days when I sat on the Second 
Bench on that side with the present 
Secretary for the Treasury beside me, 
and we were able to do so much good 
work ; in fact, I think that in the whole 
of Parliamentary history there never 
were two Members so thoroughly justified 
by events as my right hon. Friend and 
myself. 


*Mr. HANBURY: I also am inclined to 
agree that events have shown the two 
most consistent men in the House to be 
my hon. Friend and myself. And why! 
Because to-night the hon. Member and I 
have been advocating, ever since six 
o’clock, the very principles which we 
advocated on that memorable occasion, 
which were that the salaries of 


the officials of the two Houses 
should be placed on the same 
level. Hon. Members opposite have 


departed from that very proper principle, 
and while, owing to our advocacy of this 
principle in 1893, these salaries have 
actually been put on the same level, we 
find those hon. Gentlemen claiming that 
the salaries of House of Lords officials 
should be lower than those of the officers 
of this House. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn seems to think that the 
reduction effected in 1893 makes the 
Vete a fair one. I do not quite think 
so, for as a matter of fact the Vote has 
been reduced by more than £500. What 
we voted for then was that the salaries 
of the clerks of the House of Lords should 
be brought down to the same level as 
those of the clerks here, but in certain 
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cases the clerks in our House get larger 
salaries than those holding corresponding 
positions in the House of Lords, though 
all new clerks appointed there will be on 
the same scale as the clerks in this 
House. 


Mr. DILLON: I should like to say, 
for those sitting with me, _ that 
when we supported the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn on the occasion which has 
been referred to, we did not at all accept 
their contention that the salaries of 
officers of the House of Lords should be 
on the same scale as those of officers of 
the House of Commons. We were glad 
to see that they were taking a step in 
the right direction, and any step in that 
direction would have commanded our 
cheerful support ; but we held then, as 
we hold now, that the salaries of officials 
of the House of Lords should be fixed in 
some fair proportion to those of the 
officials of this House in relation to the 
duties performed by each. The Treasury 
has not endeavoured to lay before Parlia- 
ment any reason why the officials of one 
House should be paid the same amount 
as the officials of the other House for 
doing only one-tenth of the work, since 
these latter are admittedly equally com- 
petent men. We in this quarter of the 
House followed the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s lead on that occasion, but we desire 
to improve upon his example, and to 
carry further the good work which he 
then accomplished. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I think the matter now before the 
House raises a very considerable principle, 
and for myself I accept what has fallen 
from the hon. Member for East Mayo— 


that remuneration should have some 
relation to the amount of the services 
rendered. There is hardly an item in 
Votes 1 and 2 of Class II. which does not 
make clear the gross disparity which 
exists between remuneration for the ser- 
vices rendered by the officials of another 
place and that for those rendered by the 
officials of the House of Commons. If 
the amount of time devoted to their 
duties by those two bodies of gentlemen 
respectively were made the subject of an 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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official Return, I am sure that no hon. 
Member would endeavour to defend parity 
of payment before any public audience 
of reasonable men. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite [Mr. Hanbury] may 
found himself on the principle that 
both sets of officials should be 
placed upon entirely the same level, 
but I do not think a large number of 
hon. Members, placed face to face with 
their constituents, would accept that 
doctrine. I am sure that until an altera- 
tion is mdde the question will come up 
again and again, and for that reason I 
shall support the proposed reduction. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): There seems, I think, to be 
some misapprehension as to the position 
of the Secretary to the Treasury. 1 
remember his speech in 1894, when he 
used these words— 


“Last year it was shown that, while the 
duties of the officials of the other House were 
lighter than those of the officials of the House 
of Commons, the former were paid on a more 
liberal scale.” 


Obviously the right hon. Gentleman is 
there enunciating the principle laid down 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo—that 
the officials of both Houses should be 
paid according to the duties they 
perform. 


Mr. 
Friend 


T. P. O’;CONNOR: My hon. 
who has just spoken has 
got a good quotation, but he has 
not got the best. On the occasion 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 
led me and the other Members on this 
side of the House to victory he made a 
speech which was entirely opposed to 
the doctrine he has to-night laid down. 
He said: “Salaries ought to be paid ac- 
cording to the work which the recipients 
perform”; and he immediately added, 
with that true insight into popular feel- 
ing which a thorough democrat always 
displays, that this course ought to be 
possible. Going on, however, to ask 
how, if the House of Lords did not set an 
example, they could expect other Depart- 
ments of the Civil Service todo so: “The 
House of Commons was bad enough,” he 
added, “but the House of Lords was 
infinitely worse.” Apart altogether 
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from the question of economy, this 
matter has a larger and an_ even 
more important bearing. In the midst 
of all our prosperity, a great many 
of the people of this country find it very 
hard to make ends meet. There are a 
large number of the most useful public 
servants of this country who are under- 
paid. [An nox. Memper: No, no!] 
An hon. Gentleman below me _ says 
“No, no!” He is a Scotchman, and 
I am an Irishman, and we naturally take 
somewhat different views of these 
matters. I was referring to that great 
body of public servants of this country— 
our military and naval forces. Take the 
inen engaged in the recent operations on 
the North-West Frontier of India, risking 
their lives at every hour of the night and 
day, going through swollen fords, and 
over mountain passes, enduring every 
kind of hardship. How many of them 
received anything approaching the 
salaries given to the men who are 
engaged for a few months in the year 
in the comfortable work of the House of 
Lords’ offices? There are a body of hon. 
Members of this House who style them- 
selves the Services Committee, and one 
of their aims is to increase the efficiency 
of our forces. Well, Sir, the great body 
of the people of this country do not 
measure these things by salaries per 
annum, but by amounts paid per day. I 
wonder what the relatives of your 
gallant Gordon Highlander, with his 
fifteen-pence a day, think when they 
read that a stay-at-home and _ not 
very hard-worked clerk of the House 
of Lords receives £1,000 a year. This 
is not » Party question. I do not oppose 
this Vote on Party grounds. I appeal as 
confidently to hon. Members on the other 
side as to those on these benches. I am 
perfectly certain that everybody who 
goes up and down the country knows 
that on this question of the bloated, 
unearned salaries of public officials there 
is a strong and universal feeling of dis- 
content and disgust. I venture to assure 
the Secretary to the Treasury that he 
can do no greater disservice to his Party 
than to stand up and defend these 
entirely unjustifiable salaries paid to men 
for doing practically nothing in the 
offices upstairs, while the gallant men 
who risk their lives in the defence of the 
Empire in all quarters of the globe are 
put off with a miserable pittance. 
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Mr. BROADHURST: I am glad that 


the suggestion I made earlier in the even- 
ing, that the Secretary to the Treasury 
should promise an inquiry, has received 
such support. My hon. Friend who has 
just sat down, if I understood him 
rightly, said he would be satisfied with 
an inquiry conducted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and one or two other Members 
of the House, and I agree that if we had 
the promise of such an inquiry our 
immediate opposition to this Vote might 
be withdrawn. I do not think the utter 
waste of public money in connection with 
the officials of the House of Lords’ has 
ever been so well exposed as it has beer 
to-night. In the interests of the tax- 
payers it is time that the House of Lords 
should be thoroughly overhauled, and that 
the waste and extravagance going on 
there. from the public purse should be 
brought to a close, and that some 
approximation between service and pay 
should be brought about. The Secretary 
to the Treasury must not imagine that 
the necessity for economy is any less 
now that he is in power than it was when 
as a Member of the Opposition. he 
denounced this expenditure a few years 
ago. If he will promise that he will 
bring this subject under the notice of the 
Leader of the House and of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I am sure he will give 
pleasure to some of his own supporters, as 
well as to a large number of earnest 
reformers on this side of the House. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I find that the 
Senior Cierk in the House of Lords 
begins with a salary of £600, and goes 
up to £800. The present Senior Clerk 
has a salary of £800, but he holds other 
offices, from which he receives £400 a 
year, bringing his total salary to £1,200, 
as against £650 paid to the Senior Clerk 
in the House of Commons; and I venture 
to say that there is no comparison 
between the work of these two gentlemen. 
Now, with regard to these clerks in the 
House of Lords, they are not gentlemen 
who have passed any Civil Service exami- 
nation whatever; they are under no 
obligation to retire at any particular 
age. The position we on this side take 
with regard to this matter is this: We 
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recognise that the House of Commons is 
responsible for the expenditure of the 
country, and that it is the duty of the 
House of Commons to see that the coun- 
try gets value for the salaries voted, 
whether for the service of the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons. This 
House has no control whatever with 
regard to these appointments; they 
are practically patronage appointments. 
What was contended for by the present 
Secretary to the Treasury when he sat 
on these benches, and what I repeat now, 
is that this House should insist that 
these clerks in the House of Lords should 
be put on the same footing as ordinary 
Civil servants as regards qualifications 
and selection by competition, and that 
their appointment should not be a matter 
of patronage. That is the principle for 
which we contend, and we hope to be 
able to convince the Government that 
there must be an inquiry into this matter, 
with a view to bringing the clerical ser- 
vice of the two Houses into line, and 
placing the officials on exactly the samie 
footing. This point is not a new one. It 
was referred to in the Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee of 1893, and 
they expressed very strongly the opinion 
that that was the policy which the House 
should adopt. The hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool has said 
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that this is not a Party question. Hon, 
gentlemen who are sitting opposite, if 
they were sitting on this side of the 
House, would probably be making the 
very same demand that we are seeking to 
enforce. It is the interest of the coun- 
try, whichever Party may be in power, 
that these offices should be given only to 
persons who are properly qualified, that 
there should be competition for the selec- 
tion of officials, and that there should 
not be plurality of offices. 


Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, 
Egremont) moved “That the Question 
be now put,” but the Cuarrman declined 
then to put the Motion. 


Mr. CALDWELL: The first Senior 
Clerk, whose salary is covered by this 
item, receives £800 a yerr, and in 
respect of other offices he receives a fur- 
ther £400, making £1,200 in all. I 
beg to move to reduce the Vote by £400 
in order that his total salary may remain 
at £800. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item C be reduced by £400, in respect 
of the salary of the Senior Clerk of the House 
of Lords.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


The Committee divided: Ayes 78; 
Noes 172. 


Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clough, Walter Owen 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8S.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davitt. Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.} 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Griffith, Ellis J. 


Mr. Caldwell. 





AYES. 


Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Denis 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McCartan, Michael 
Maddison, Fred. 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tivverary) 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Pirie, Duncan VY. 





Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, Jno, H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (Kerry, E.) 
Roche, John (Galway, E.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Spicer, Albert 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Edward 
Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Ure, Alexander 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, H. J. (Yorks, W.R.) 
TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
Jonathan Samuel. 
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Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. 

Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Balfour,Rt. Hon, A.J. (Manc’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.GrldW. (Leeds) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon, Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H. (Brist’]) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C, B. 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh. ) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worc.) 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Colston, C. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred, Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cox, Robert 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Surv J. P. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drucker, A. ° 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mne’r) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 
raise, as shortly as I can, a question 
which, I think, the Committee will con- 
sider to be one of very great importance 
—it has been already before the Commit- 
tee in another shape—I mean the ques- 
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Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, H. S. (Suffolk) 
Fry, Lewis 

Garfit, —— 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J.(S. Geo's) 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene,W.Raymond (Cambs.) 
Greville, Captain 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edward 8. (Bristol) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel R. 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lanc.) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Curric 
Llewellyn. E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn (Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowles, John 

Macdona, John Cumming 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont, H. L. B. (Cambs.) 
McKenna, Reginald 
Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Monk, Charles James 


I wish to 
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More, Robert Jasper 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventrv) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert T. 
Pender, James 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Purvis, Robert 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, W. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hn. Humphrey Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn. J.G.(Oxf’dUni.) 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.} 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt.Hn. C. B. Stuart 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Young, Commander (Berks) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


tion of the salary of the Librarian to the 
| House of Lords. 
/had on this subject on Monday I have 
| been able to obtain Papers which estab- 
lish the story I am about to relate; and 
I think the Committee will agree that 
ithe conduct experienced by this House ia 


Since the discussion we 
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such that it can only be met by the mode- 
rate reduction of £200 which I am about 
to move. If what I propose to detail to 
the Committee has the weight that I 
think it has, I may view with confidence 
the cohorts behind me, relying on the 
impartial gentlemen from Ireland to 
again follow me into the Lobby, in the 
carrying out of a real, radical reform. 
The story is not a very long one. In 
1897, as I ascertained from the first 
Report of the Select Committee on the 
House of Lords Offices—and here I may 
remark, as exhibiting the business capa- 
city of that Committee, that the docu- 
ment itself bears neither the name of the 
Committee nor the date of the Report, 
which I only get from internal evidence 
—the Committee were of opinion that the 
salary of any future Librarian should be 
£800 per annum, and that the official 
residence should be continued to him on 
the express understanding that he should 
surrender it “if at any time it should be 
required for the extension of the Library 
or for any other purpose,” in which event 
he should receive an allowance of £200 
a year in lieu of the residence. Now, a 
short time ago, I do not know exactly 
under what conditions. the Librarian of 
the House of Lords, Mr. Pullman, re- 
signed. Strangely enough, when the 
Treasury came to consider his pension, 
they valued the residence not at £200, 
but at £400, although it certainly cannot 
be worth more now than at the date of 
the Committee’s Report. That is one 
of the great injustices of giving residences 
as part salary to officials—that, when you 
come to calculate their pensions, an in- 
creased value is put on the residence. A 
complacent Committee of the House of 
Lords adopt that view, and the result 
is that Mr. Pullman gets a pension upon 
£1,200 a year instead of upon £1,000 a 
year. Then, Mr. Pullman having re- 
signed, a Mr. Strong is appointed Lib- 
rarian. I have not a word to say against 
Mr. Strong ; he may be, and presumably 
is, a most excellent official. On the 23rd 
April Mr. Strong receives the Lord Great 
Chamberlain’s warrant to take possession 
of this residence. On the 21st July, how- 
ever (why that interval of three months 
elapsed I cannot quite tell), the Treasury 
make a representation on this subject, to 
the effect that the state of the Librarian’s 
house is such that it would require some- 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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thing like £600 to put it into habitable 
condition. On the 24th July (and here 
the real story begins) the First Commis- 
sioner of Works suggests to the Lords 
Committee that the Peers should give up 
two of their Committee Rooms, and also 
one of the Joint Committee Rooms, and 
that in lieu thereof they should take 
possession of two of the rooms of the 
Librarian of the House of Lords. The 
Lords Committee said they had not Com. 
mittee Rooms enough as it was, and that 
this proposal of the First Commissioner 
would decrease instead of increase their 
accommodation. The next suggestion 
was contained in a letter from Sir Francis 
Mowatt, the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, of the 29th October, 1897, and 
I will ask permission to read this extract 
from that letter— 


“T am directed by my Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury . . . to say that Mr. 
Akers-Dougas remains of opinion that the pro- 
posed re-arrangement of rooms would materially 
contribute to the comfort of the House of 
Commons without detracting from the space 
available for the accommodation of their Lord- 
ships; and, further, that the number of resident 
officers in the Houses of Parliament should be 
minimised as far as possible” 


The important part of that is that the 
First Commissioner of Works remained 
of opinion that the proposed rearrange- 
ment of rooms would materially contri- 
bute to the comfort of this House with- 
out detracting from the accommodation 


of the House of Lords. Now, what did 
the Committee of the House of Lords say 
in reply to that? They adhered to their 
decision that no alteration whatever 
which could be made either now or here- 
after in the Librarian’s house would 
enable them to dispense with any of 
their present Committee Rooms, and that, 
consequently, no extension could be 
looked for in this direction. They 
decided, however, in view of the strong 
opposition to the Librarian keeping his 
house, that the Librarian should leave 
the house, and that he should have an 
additional £200 a year. With regard to 
the house itself, the Committee say that 
they reserve for further consideration the 
question for what purpose the house shall 
be utilised. Now, I point out that here 
is an absolute difference of opinion as to 
whether it is possible to make such a re- 
arrangement as will not interfere with the 
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Lords. The First Commissioner of Works 
says it is possible, the House of Lords Com- 
mittee say it is not. The First Commis- 
sioner of Works is supported by the Trea- 
sury, so that there are two opinions 
against one in favour of the view that the 
arrangement suggested can be carried out 
without inconvenience to the House of 
Lords ; and what do the Lords do? They 
agree to turn the Librarian out of his 
house. The Treasury, as I read these 
Papers, refuse, and very properly refuse, 
to ask this House to pay £600 to make 
the house habitable. The result is, here 
is an uninhabitable house; it is of no 
use whatever to the Lords, but what they 
say is, “ We will keep this uninhabitable 
place ; we will charge you, the Commons, 
an extra £200 a year for the Librarian ; we 
are not going to make any use of the place 
ourselves, but you shall not get it.” I must 
say that that seems to me only capable 
of being described as a dog-in-the-manger 
policy, and I am not only surprised, but 
I am shocked, that a Committee of the 
House of Lords should be found capable 
of taking up this position of keeping in 
possession of an absolutely destitute, for- 
lorn house, which will presently get into 
the position of an Irish mud hovel after 
a crowbar eviction, and at the same time 
ask for an extra £200 a year for their 
Librarian. In this description that I 
have given, I have only adopted the lan- 
guage of Her Majesty’s Government 
through the First Commissioner of Works 
and the Permanent Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. Under these circumstances, I say 
that we are morally relieved from the 
obligation of paying this £200 a year 
which it is proposed to give to the 
Librarian instead of this house. There- 
fore, with great regret, I move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £200, and I hope and 
believe that a majority of hon. Members 
will follow me into the Lobby on this 
occasion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Item ‘D’ be reduced by £200 in re- 
spect of the salary of the Librarian of the 
House of Lords."—(Mr. (Gibson Bowles.) 


{22 Aprit 1898} 
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Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY (York- 

shire, Shipley): I think the time has now 

arrived for a definite statement on the 

part of the Treasury as to principle in 

this matter. I confess that I have voted, 

after hearing some of the speeches from 
hon. Members opposite, with very great 
doubt and very great hesitation, in 
the Divisions that have taken place; 

but the reason which has weighed with 
me, and. I believe with many other hon 

Members on this side, is that, the country 
having agreed that the individual holders 
of offices at present should be paid cer- 
tain sums of money, it is only right and 
honourable on the part of this House 
that those sums should be voted. But 
it is a very different matter when we 
come to discuss the question of principle 
with an eye to the future. I think this 
Debate has shown gross instances of in- 
consistency ; first, that the officials are 
paid to an extent entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the service they render; and 
secondly, that their appointments are 
made in a manner which is entirely obso- 
lete, and is not just to the taxpayer. I 
think the hon. Member for Mid Lanark 
made a very strong point when he said 
that these appointments are matters of 
patronage, and that they ought to be 
matters of open competition. Sir, I have 
risen for the purpose of appealing, and I 
do appeal, as a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, in the strongest manner to the 
Secretary to the Treasury to consider 
this question on the broad lines of 
general principle, with an eye to the 
future. It would be in accordance with 
the feeling of the House on both sides if 
he were to give an undertaking, on the 
part of the Government, that at the very 
earliest possible opportunity a Committee 
or Commission, or some other form of 
official inquiry, should be set up for the 
purpose of formulating a scheme by 


vacant, should be reorganised on a proper 
and fair system of election and remunera- 
tion. If the right hon. Gentleman can 
see his way to make that concession, he 
will set at rest a great deal of uneasiness 
on the part of hon. Members below the 
Gangway on both sides of the House. 








which these appointments as they fall 
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*Mr. HANBURY: This question, Sir, 
has been treated as if the anomalies that 
have been pointed out existed only in 
regard to the House of Lords. I think 
it might have been better if Members of 
this House had sought to set their own 
House in order. No doubt the system 
of nomination in both Houses is some- 
what anomalous. It is undoubtedly the 
fact that with regard to the Houses of 
Parliament the system of appointment of 
the clerks does differ from the appoint- 
ment of clerks to very important offices 
in other Departments ; it differs from the 
system of public nomination in the Trea- 
sury and other Departments, but that 
rule which exists with regard to the 
House of Lords also exists with regard to 
the House of Commons. This House is 
very well aware that the body which is 
practically the governing body of this 
House is, as I have often said when I 
was in Opposition, a very anomalous 
body, and I should be justified in saying 
that the time has come when, as the hon. 
Member has suggested, there might be 
an inquiry into the whole system prevail- 
ing in the two Houses, with a view to 
determining whether it might not be 
possible to bring the system of appoint- 
ments in the two Houses a little more into 
unison with what is now the common 
practice in other public Departments. 
With regard to the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn, I 
am a little disappointed that he has 
thought it right to move this reduction 
of £200, because I should have thought 
I might find in him a most faithful ally 
in connection with this subject, inasmuch 
as he and I have before now worked to- 
gether in opposing the system of giving 
residences partly in lieu of salary, a sys- 
tem which, I agree, is a most wasteful 
one, and a system which the present 
arrangement will, at any rate, put a stop 
to in one instance. Take the one matter 
of pensions. Under the old system the 
Librarian of the House of Lords would 
have been pensioned on a salary of 
£1,200 a year; now he will be pensioned 
upon a salary of £1,000 a year. Then, 
with regard to his present pay, he will 
receive only £1,000 a year, instead of 
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£800 and a furnished house, which, I 
venture to say, will cost this House a 
great deal more than £400. Therefore, 
I say that, by substituting £200 a year 
instead of the furnished house, we are 
saving the country a considerable sum, 
As to this residence of the House of 
Lords Librarian, it could. by no possi- 
bility have been utilised by this House, 
and the use to which it should be put is 
still left an open question. 


Mr. LEWIS: The outcome of this 
matter, as I gather from the statements 
of the hon. Member for King’s Lynn and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury, is that this Librarian’s 
house, containing 22 rooms, is now no 
longer required by the House of Lords. 
Meanwhile. the House of Commons ig 
suffering greatly from want of accommo- 
dation, in regard to Newspaper Rooms, 
Tea Rooms, Smoking Rooms, and so on. 
I trust the Secretary to the Treasury will 
feel that this discussion has strengthened 
his hands in insisting that the accommo- 
dation at the disposal of this House 
should be increased. The needs of the 
House of Commons in this respect have 
reached such a point at the present 
time—— 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anpd 
MEANS: I must remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that he cannot, on this Vote, go into 
the general question of the accommoda- 
tion of this House. 


Mr. LEWIS: Then, Sir, I will not 
pursue the matter. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the subject is to be 
inquired into. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I hope the inquiry 
promised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be instituted without delay, 
and prosecuted to a definite result. We 
have had Committees on this question 
before, and no practical result has been 
achieved ; and I hope that the inquiry 
now to be held will not be similarly abor- 
tive. I only rise now to ask for informa- 
tion on two small points. First, I would 
ask whether the present Librarian was 
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appointed over the heads of all the other 
assistants in the Librarian’s department, 
whether he was private Librarian to a 
distinguished Member of the Government, 
and whether he does not hold that 
appointment at the present time? Then 
I should like to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he could not see his 
way to making some representation to 
the House of Lords with regard to more 
easy access being given to Members of 
the House of Commons to use the Library 
of the House of Lords during times when 
that House is not sitting? A short time 
ago I had occasion to go to the Lords’ 
Library for a Parliamentary Report. I 
was told the Librarian was on a holiday, 
and there was no one to find the Report 
for me. I think it is absurd that when 
we vote money for so many assistants, 
who have practically nothing to do when 
the House of Lords is not sitting, it 
should be impossible for a Member of 
this House to get access to the Lords’ 
Library. 


Mr. LEWIS: I should like to 
offer a suggestion on this one point. 
The Library of the House of Commons 
is in constant use during the Session ; 
the Library of the House of Lords is 
much less frequently used. Would it not 
be possible to combine the two Libraries, 
so that both might be thrown open for 
the general use of Members of the two 
Houses ! 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman says that I am opposing 
an alteration which he and I have in 
former times joined in advocating. Not 
at all. I should be delighted to vote 
for the payment of the additional £200 
if we could only secure the Librarian’s 
residence. My complaint is that this 
House is called upon to pay this £200 a 
year, while we do not get the residence 
at all. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will see fit to give some 
reply upon the two points I raised. 
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*Mr. HANBURY: There is a Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, which deals 
with all these appointments, and the 
Librarian was appointed by that Com- 
mittee, so far as I am aware. I think 
everybody will admit that the appointment 
of Mr. Strong was a most admirable one. 
He is in every way qualified for the 
appointment, and, so far as I know, he 
does not hold any other post. With 
regard to the other point mentioned by 
the hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs, I am very sorry he had the 
unfortunate experience he has detailed to 
us, and I cannot think that it is the 
ordinary experience of hon. Members cf 
this House who desire to make use of the 
Lords’ Library. when that House is not 
sitting. As to the suggestion that the 
Libraries of the two Houses should be 
combined, I am afraid I am not in a 
position to make any promise of that 
kind. 


Sr J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): It would not seem that the Com- 
mittee are to get to any definite result 
in regard to this matter, for the present 
year at any rate; but after the promise 
that has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
I think it would be an unworthy course 
for the hon. Member for King’s Lynn to 
press this Motion to a Division. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is in 
order in attributing to me an unworthy 
course ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I see nothing unparliamentary 
in what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: My right hon. 
Friend has said that it is expedient that 
the whole subject should be inquired 
into by a Committee, and I think that 
that should satisfy the hon. Gentleman. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the officials of either House are appointed 
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without the ordeal of examination.. Very 
strict and, I believe, competitive exami- 
nations are instituted. With regard 
to accommodation, I would remind the 
Committee that from time to time con- 
siderable portion of the House of Lords’ 
accommodation have been transferred to 
this House. After the House of Lords 
has gone such a considerable way to meet 
the wishes of this House in regard to 
this Librarian’s residence, I think it is 
rather too much to say that no time 
should be given for some arrangement 
to be made as to the allocation of the 
rooms. I venture to think it would be 
unseemly to press the matter to a Divi- 
sion on this occasion, and I hope my 
hon. Friend will withdraw his Motion. 


Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY: Ji 
this item of the Vote were postponed 
to the next occasion on which the Esti- 
mates are taken, that would give an 
opportunity for negotiation between the 
Secretary to the Treasury and the House 
of Lords; and if this Motion for a reduc- 
tion were held, as it were, zn terrorem, 
I think the hands of those who conduct 
the negotiations with the House of Lords 
would be strengthened, and in all pro- 
bability a satisfactory arrangement 
might be come to. 


It being Twelve of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again. 


House resumed. 


BUDGET RESOLUTIONS. 


Ways anp Means [2lsr Apriz, 1898.] 


Resolutions reported— 


TOBACCO. 


“That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
payable on Tobacco, there shall, on and after 


4 
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the sixteenth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight, be charged, levied, 
and paid upon Tobacco imported into Great 
Britain or Ireland the Duties following (that 
is to say)— 


Tobacco, manufactured, viz.— 
Cigars 


£s.d, 
050 
Cavendish or Negrohead the pound 0 3 19 


the pound 


Cavendish or Negrohead, manu- 
factured in bond, . the pound 


Other manufactured tobacco : 
the pound 


Snuff containing more than thirteen 
pounds of moisture in every one 
hundred pounds weight thereof 

the pound 


Snuff not containing more than 
thirteen pounds of moisture in 
every one hundred pounds weight 
thereof the pound 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, viz.— 


Containing ten pounds or more of 
moisture in every one hundred 
pounds weight thereof, the pound 


Containing less than ten pounds of 
moisture in every one hundred 
pounds weight thereof, the pound 0 3 0 


And the drawback allowed under Sect.on 1 
of The Manufactured Tobacco Act, 1863, on 
Tobacco exported from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, or deposited in a bonded or Queen’s 
warehouse, as by Law provided, shall, on or 
after the said sixteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, be 
allowed at the rate of Two shillings and Nine- 
pence upon every pound weight, instead of 
Three shillings and Three pence as in the said 
section.” 


INCOME TAX. 


“That Income Tax shall be charged for the 
year beginning the sixth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, at 
the rate of Eight pence.” 


GENERAL, 
“That it is expedient to amend the Law 


relating to the Customs and _ Inland 
Revenue.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


James William Lowther, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Hanbury. 


House adjourned at 12.5. 





Sir J. Fergusson. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 25th April 1898. 





THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


CROWHURST, SIDLEY, AND BEXHILL 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn; Orders made on &th 
March last and Ist instant discharged ; 
Bill committed. 


WALKER’S ESTATE, 


Petition for a private Bill, together 
with a copy of the proposed Bill annexed 
thereto; Read, and referred to two 
English judges. 


HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee, That 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
consideration of Bill, no parties having 
appeared in opposition thereto;. Read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table; Orders 
made on llth and 3lst March dis- 
charged ; Bill committed. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Read second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


NORTHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 
Read second time, and committed. 
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NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER 
BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


Returns, Reports, ete. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. } 


Read second time, and committed ; 
Committee to be proposed by Committee 
of Selection. 


NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NO. 1) BILL. 


Brought from Commons. 


CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT WATER BILi. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA GAS BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


COLONIES (ANNUAL). 


No. 226. Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate; Annual Reports for 1896-97. 


No. 227. Leeward Islands; Annual 
Report for 1896, 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administra- 
tive procedures for controlling danger to 
man through the use as food of the meat 
and milk of tuberculous animals (Part II. 
Minutes of evidence and appendices). 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table 


20 


Private 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PRO- 
CEEDINGS). 


Return of proceedings during the 
month of August, 1897. 
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Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LICENSING (DISQUALIFICATION OF 
JUSTICES REMOVAL) BILL. 


Lorp LAWRENCE: My Lords, I beg 
to present, on behalf of Earl Cowpsr, a 
Bill entitled the Licensing (Disqualifica- 
tion of Justices Removal) Bill, to remove 
the disqualification of justices in certain 
cases under the Licensing Acts, 1872- 
1874, and to move that the Bill be read 
a first time. 


Read first time, and to be printed. 
[No. 41.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NO. 1) BILL 


Read first time; to be printed, and 
referred to Examiners. [No. 42.] 


House adjourned at 4.30 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 25th April 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair 
Three of the Clock. 


at 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


NEATH, PONTARDAWE, AND BRYNA- 
MAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 1) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


MALDON WATER BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report of the 
Examiners be referred to the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report of the 
Examiners be referred to the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders. 


ENFIELD GAS BILL. 
Read third time, and passed. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time, and passed, without. 
Amendment. 


EASTERN T&LEGRAPH COMPANY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


MARIANAO AND HAVANA RAILWAY. 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 
Read second time, and committed. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time, and ccmmitted. 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read second time, and committed. 
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COMMONS REGULATION (WOLSTANTON 
MARSH) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2). 


Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, relating to Clonmel, Armagh, 
Kildare, and Baltinglass; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland and Mr. Gerald. Balfour: Pre- 
sented accordingly, and read first time ; 
Referred to Examiners of Petitions for 
to be 


Private Bills, and 


[Bill 186.] 


printed. 


PETITIONS. 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
BILL. 


In favour, from Headcorn, Whitchurch, 
London, Stafford, Milborn St. Andrew, 
and Shropshire ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment, from Chelten- 
ham, Ulverston, Whitchurch, Ashbourne, 
and Drayton; to lie upon the Table. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


Against, from Whitehaven; to 
upon the Table. 


lie 


CHEAP TRAINS. 


In favour, from Fulham and Camber- 
well; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 


In favour, from Cheltenham and 
London ; to lie upon the Table. 


SHABAH DIU. 


For redress of grievances, from Shabah 
Diu; to lie upon the Table. 


{25 Aprit 1898} 
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EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation, from 
Glasgow (2), Kelvinside, Perth, and 


Paignton ; to lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 
In favour, from Dundee; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
In favour, from Camberwell; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS 
BILL. 
In favour, from Camberwell; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL, 


In favour, from British Medical Asso- 
ciation ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

In favour, from Arniston, Nidrie, 
Wallyford, Newbattle, Nunnery, Tinsley 
Park, Markham No. 1, Woodside Pit, 
Polton, Carberry, Agecroft, and Skelman- 
thorpe Colleries ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Against, from Partick and Glasgow ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


In favour, from North Berwick, Aber- 
deen, Inverness-shire, Partick, Caithness, 
Edinburgh, and Kirkintilloch; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


In favour, from Bedworth ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF INTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Goole, Llandilo, 
Kilsyth, Ayr, Tregarth, and Romford ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Returns, Reports, etc. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Ripon (2), Stirchley, 
Aylesford, Eccles, Birmingham, Ponte- 
fract, Tottenham, Wouldham, Northfleet, 
Malmesbury, Walkley, Sheffield, Carlisle, 
Somerton, Colgate (2), Bedworth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Bolney, Hognaston, Forest 
Gate, Slaugham, Cockington, Castle 
Howard, Forest Hill, Tregarthen, Tre- 
kavoe, Mousehale, Trescow, Whitecross, 
Crowlas, Marazion, Penzance, Breage, 
Darlington (14), Brofferton, Summer- 
houses, Blackwell, Eppleby, Gainford, 
Aldbrough, Piercebridge, Sadberge, Bar- 
ton, Horsham, Dover, Haslemere, Hawes, 
Halifax, Hertford, Henley-on-Thames, 
Close House, Colthouse, Capel, Cam- 
bridge, Diss, Didsbury, Drapers, Derby, 
Dorking, Deptford, Clevedon, Bristol, 
Banbury, Leeds, Portishead, Littleton, 
Leominster, King’s Lynn, Lancaster, 
Romford, Frandley, Hull, West Hartle- 
pool, Redland, Burnham, High Bentham, 
Brighouse, Bournemouth, Brighton, Croy- 
don, Calder Bridge, Epping, Copford, 
Coalbrookdale, Exeter, Falmouth, Ful- 
beck, Frenchay, Finedon, Grey Friars, 
Holloway, Grayrigg, Gainsborough, 
Andover, Garsdale, Hammersmith, 
Burnley, Bury St. Edmunds, Bard- 
field, Union Row, Bradford (2), Chipping 
Norton, Charlbury, Cotherstone, Car- 
perby, Chesterfield, Ratcliff, Penrith, 
Leiston, Liskeard, Leighton Buzzard, 
Lincoln, Layér Breton, Great Ayton, 
Allendale, Ashford, Ackworth, Brentford, 
Blackburn, Bainbridge, and Bishop Auck- 
land ; to lie upon the Table. 


SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


In favour, from Glasgow; to lie upon 


the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
LL. 
In favour, from Camberwell; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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TEINDS AND FIARS’ PRICES BILL. 


Against, from Edinburgh ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


VACCINATION BILL. 
For alteration, from Mile End; to lie 
upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
For Prohibition, from Bristol; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


CROWN’S NOMINEE ACCOUNT. 
Abstract Account presented, of Receipts 
and Payments of the Treasury Solicitor, 
in the year ended 31st December 1897, 
in the administration of Estates on 
behalf of the Crown [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 170.] 


PUBLIC INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Account presented, of the Gross Public 
Income and Expenditure in the year 
ended 31st March 1898, together with 
the Balances in the Exchequer at the 
commencement and at the termination of 
the year, and the Amounts received into 
or issued from the Exchequer in respect 
of Funded and Unfunded Debt created 
or redeemed in the said year [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table and to be printed. 
[No. 171.] 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Return for the 
quarter ended 31st March 1898 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 
Copy presented, of Report No. 227 
(Leeward Islands, Annual Report for 


1896) [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
WARNED. 


Copy ordered, of Quarterly Returns, 


by counties, of the Public Elementary 
Schools— 


(1) Which have been warned by 
the Education Department under 
Article 86 of the Code, including 
Schools from which the Grant has 
been withheld under that Article. 


(2) Which have been warned by 
the Education Department that the 
Annual Grant will in future be with- 
held unless defects in the School 
Premises are remedied. 


(3) The Annual Grants to which 
have been suspended for three 
months or more from the date of 
the receipt by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Inspector’s Report, on 
account of defects in the school 
premises. 


in the following form— 


(1) 





, | Date of 
Department Average | Mteewie | Renean. 


School. . teh | 
(B.,G., M.,L) Attendance. | Report. | 











| 


NoTE.—Schools from which the Grant has been 
.. {withheld are marked * 























(2) 
> | a S 
2" ae 3 °o 
Bs F ,| 3 2a 
ie on | 8) 2 ewe ; 
<3 ca e2 | Sa @2g3 5 
= 2d os | af of aa PA 
3 2 3 | oe sfeo= | & 
Rh Ae << | Az Acme | «a 
| 
(3) 
| Date of 
Set | Department Average | Receipt of 
pool (B.,G.,M., 1.) Attendance.) Inspector’s Reason. 


Report. 





| | 
| | 
| | 


—{Sir J. Gorst.) 
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and Parcel Postage. 
WISHAW WATER BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 


BIDEFORD AND CLOVELLY RAILWAY 
BILL [H.L.] 


Read first time ; referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND PARCEL 
POSTAGE. 


Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General (1) whether in the finan- 
cial year 1896-97, out of a total sum of 
£1,324,000 received for postage of 
parcels, £630,000 was the net receipts 
by the British Post Office, while 
£694,000, or 55 per cent., was paid over 
to the railway companies ; (2) when, and 
by whom, the contracts binding the De. 
partment to pay this proportion of 
receipts to the companies were entered 
into, and when they will expire ; and (3) 
whether he can estimate the sum anaually 
thus paid over and above the sum which 
would be payable if the Department had 
to pay the ordinary rates charged to 
private persons for the conveyance of 
goods by rail? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): The amount received from 
the Parcel Post during 1896-97 was 
£1,445,126, not £1,324,000. Of this 
sum the railway companies received 
£681,819, not £694,000; and the net 
receipt by the Post Office was £763,307, 
not £630,000. The railway companies 
are paid 55 per cent. on railway-borne 
parcels only, and not on all parcels as 
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the Question implies. There are no con- 
tracts binding the Department with the 
railways in respect of the parcel post. 
The arrangement was made by Parlia- 
ment under the Post Office (Parcels) Act, 
1882, and lasts till 1904. It is impos- 
sible to give the estimate asked for in 
the third paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question, because the Post 
Office charges uniform rates for all dis- 
tances, and pavs the companies 55 per 
cent. of that charge for parcels carried 
by them, whereas, for the conveyance 
of parcels by rail, private persons have 
to pay rates varying according to dis- 
tance. 


POSTMARKING MACHINES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the examination and testing of 
the Canadian and American postmarking 
machines by the experts of the Depart- 


ment are concluded; and, if so, when 
the public may expect to see the general 
adoption of such a machine throughout 
the United Kingdom, and the consequent 
substitution of a clear and legible record 
of the dav, hour, and minute of sorting 


on each letter or packet for the indis- 
tinct postmarks now in use for British 
correspondence ? 


Mr. HANBURY: I stated to the hon. 
Member on the 5th instant that two 
American postmarking machines had 
been tried experimentally, and it is 
understood that two more are still to be 
submitted. The examination, therefore, 
has not yet been concluded; but I may 
state at once that in any case there is 
no probability of a general adoption of 
such machines at the smaller offices. 
Even a limited use of them at some of 
the largest offices must depend upon 
considerations of speed and cost, which 
have yet to be settled. As a matter of 
fact they do not do the work as speedily 
is it can be done by hand. 

Mr. Hanbury. 


{ COMMONS } 
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PORT NESS HARBOUR WORKS. 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) ; 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
any, and, if so, what steps have been 
taken to complete the breakwater or 
harbour works at Port Ness, Island of 
Lewis? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHamM Murray, Buteshire): As re- 
gards the breakwater at Port Ness, ! 
understand that the works are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. The harbour works 
are, unfortunately, the subject of litiga- 
tion between the trustees and the con- 
tractor, and cannot be proceeded with 
until the litigation is concluded. 


LONDON AND INDIA DOCKS COMMIT- 
TEE AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Manchester, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (1) whether he is 
aware that considerable discontent exists 
among the various friendly societies in 
regard to the action of the London and 
India Docks Committee in asking or com- 
pelling their servants to sever their con- 
nection with courts or lodges of friendly 
societies as a condition of their hiring; 
(2) whether he is aware that the Joint 
National Conference, representing all the 
important friendly societies in the coun- 
try, unanimously passed a_ resolution 
praying for such an alteration in the law 
as would make such a condition of hiring 
illegal ; (3) whether, when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act comes into foree, such 
a condition of hiring will be illegal in 
ecnnection with accident clubs formed, 
with the consent of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies; and (4) whether 
Her Majesty’s Government can see their 
way to introducing a Bill this Session so 
as to place shop clubs, which provide for 
sickness, under the same liability ,with 
regard to conditions of hiring as will 
exist under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rwwiey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I 
have no special information on the point 
mentioned in the first paragraph of the 
Question; but ' have received the reso- 
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lution mentioned in the second, and many 
others in similar terms. No scheme can 
be certified under the Act if the scheme 
obliges the workman to join it as a con 
dition of hiring. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a workman joining 
such a scheme surrenders the rights 
given him by the Act, whereas he retains 
those rights if he joins any other club 
or society. I cannot, I am afraid, hold 
out any hope that the Government will 
introduce any such legislation as the 
hon. Member suggests. 


Case of 


RACECOURSE LITIGATION. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the state 
ment made by Mr. Justice Wills at the 
hearing of the case of R. v. John Hum- 
phreys, that in the case of Powell v. 
Kempton Park a material fact was col- 
lusively stated, and that it was very 
unfortunate that such a case should have 
come before the Court of Appeal to be a 
leading case ; and whether any steps can 
be taken by the Government for obtain- 
ing a more satisfactory decision? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, my atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks of 
the learned judge ; and, if it be the case 
that the Court, in Powell v. Kempton 
Park, was misled by a collusive state- 
ment, the matter can, and no doubt will, 
be brought under the consideration of 
the House of Lords in the appeal which 
I believe is pending. I do not see what 
steps can—at all events, at present—be 
properly taken by the Government in the 
matter, but I quite agree that the law 
should be definitely settled. 


Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont-: 
Attorney: 


gomery): I beg to ask Mr. 


General whether his attention has been’ 
called to the observations of the Lord’ 
Chief Justice, and of other judges, in the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, on the 
hearing of the case of R. v. John Hum- 
phreys, with regard to the conflicting 
nature of recent decisions in cases under: 
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the Betting House Act, 1853, and the 
urgent need for legislation on the sub- 
ject; and whether the Government will 
be able to introduce such legislation 
during the present Session for the 
guidance of the inferior Courts, before 
which such questions are continually 
being raised? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. E. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I am aware of 
the observations made by the Lord Chief 
Justice and the other judges in the case 
to which the hon. Member refers. The 
law is certainly not in a satisfactory 
state, but I cannot undertake to deal 
with the matter during the present 
Session. 


CASE OF WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (1) whether his attention has 
been called to the case of William John- 
son, a labourer, charged at the recent 
Surrey Quarter Sessions with stealing, for 
picking up spent bullets at the Ash ranges, 
and who was found “Not guilty,” and 
discharged, after being in prison awaiting 
trial for 67 days; (2) whether it is true 
as stated that he pieaded that he did not 
know that he was doing wrong; (3) 
whether he elected to go to trial instead 
of being dealt with summarily by the 
magistrates ; and, if so, whether he was 
informed of the time which must elapse 
before the sessions were held, and offered 
bail; and (4) whether the Grand Jury 
made a presentment against the injustice 
of the case; and, if so, what action it is 
proposed to take thereon? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The prisoner 
does not appear to have pleaded before 
the magistrates that he did not know he 
was doing wrong; he stated that he 
reserved his defence; but otherwise the 
facts of the case as represented in the first, 
second, and last paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion are substantially correct. With 
regard to the third paragraph, I am in- 
formed that the prisoner was expressly and 
repeatedly told of the length of time that 
would elapse before trial, but that he 
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would not consent to the case being dealt 
with summarily. Bail was neither 
applied for nor offered. The police report 
that Johnson would not give any account 
of himself, and that they were unable to 
ascertain anything as to his antecedents. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works, in reference to 
Buckingham Palace, why it is more diffi- 
cult to open this palace to the public 
because it is occasionally occupied by 
Her Majesty than it is to open Windsor 
Castle; and whether he can state the 
number of days during the years 1895, 
1896, and 1897 respectively, when this 
palace has not been in use either by Her 
Majesty, or by the Royal Family, or by 
distinguished guests, or for any cere- 
monial purpose; and, if he cannot state 
the number of days exactly, will he state 
them approximately? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axzrs-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The Lord Chamberlain, 
within whose province this Question lies, 
desires it to be clearly understood that 
assent cannot be given to the opening to 
the public of Buckingham Palace, which 
is the private residence in London of Her 
Majesty, and of her family. It must be 
clearly understood that the internal por- 
tions of Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle are maintained at Her Majesty’s 
expense, and although the Queen has 
graciously consented to allow the public 
to visit certain portions of Windsor 
Castle, where facilities for the purpose 
exist, when the Court is not in residence, 
yet, owing to the position of the State 
rooms at Buckingham Palace, and the 
constant use of the palace by members of 
the Royal Family, a similar privilege is 
altogether out of the question. 


BARRACK CONSTRUCTION. 
Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD (York) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether the proposed additions 
to the Army will necessitate the building 


Secretary of State for Home Department 
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of new barracks; whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
providing these new buildings somewhere 
in the north of England; and whether 
they will take into consideration the 
desirable situation of York as a suitable 
place for a military centre? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY To rue 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe, Wittiams, 
Birmingham, S.): The selection of sites 
for the new barracks is being carefully 
considered, but 1t is not deemed advisable 
on mobilisation and other grounds to 
build barracks at York or in the north of 
England. 


NAVAL PAY. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he has yet been able to consult his 
colleagues on the questions of progressive 
pay for the lieutenants, quicker promo- 
tion of warrant officers to chief warrant 
officers, increase of pension to chief petty 
officers; and, if so, whether he can in- 
form the House of the Admiralty decision 
on these matters? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am not prepared to 
make a statement to my noble Friend on 
the subject. 


CARLISLE FORT, COUNTY CORK. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that, owing to 
the absence of any proper accommoda- 
tion for the celebration of Catholic 
religious services at Carlisle Fort, county 
Cork, these services have to be conducted 
in a room altogether unfit for the pur- 
pose, although a large number of Catholic 
soldiers are frequently quartered there ; 
and whether he will cause inquiries to be 
made with a view to the provision of a 
suitable building? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
general officer commanding reports that 
there is adequate accommodation for the 
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ordinary garrison at Fort Carlisle for 
Roman Catholic soldiers attending 
Divine service, and that the room used 
is considered quite fit for the purpose. 
There is no large number of troops there 
except when Militia are under training, 
and as that takes place during the 
summer months and the men are under 
canvas. arrangements for Divine service 
can be made as at other camps. 


Captain DONELAN: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether the Catholic 
clergyman who performs the services at 
Carlisle Fort considers the accommoda- 
tion entirely insufficient ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, Sir; 
I understand that he considers the accom- 
modation perfectly sufficient for about 
10 months of the year. At the time the 
Militia are assembled there is no doubt 
some crowding, but then the troops are 
under canvas, and arrangements have 
been made for the conduct of Divine ser- 
vice in a marquee. 


Captain DONELAN: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that in the opinion of 
the Catholic clergy the room provided is 
totally unsuitable? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is a repetition of the Question which has 
already been answered. 


RIFLE SHOOTING IN THE ARMY. 

Coroner C. WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether any report on 
the rifle shooting of the Army has been 
published since the work dealing with 
the year 1894; and whether it is 
intended to continue the publication of 
a report of this nature? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The report 
on the rifle shooting of the Army has 
been issued annually, that for 1896 with 
Army Order 45 of April, 1897. The 
report for 1897 is now in the War Office, 
and will be issued as early as practicable. 
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the River Nethy. 


NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works what portion of 
the new buildings at South Kensington 
under the Public Buildings Expenses Act 
is to be devoted to the housing of the art 
collections and what portion to services 
connected with science; whether the 
space given to art is to be trenched on by 
the importation into the art part of 
some science collections at present housed 
on the western side of Exhibition Road, 
and to what extent; whether it is com- 
puted by the Lords of the Council that 
the space assigned to art will suffice for 
the due exhibition of the magnificent col- 
lections at present in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum; and whether the Lord 
President of the Council has consulted, 
on the proposed distribution of the new 
available space, the Art Committee of 
Referees? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS : It is impossible, at the present 
stage, to reply to the right hon. 
Baronet’s Question categorically. An 
inter-Departmental Committee anvointed 
by the Lord President of the Council 
and myself are now engaged in 
considering the details of the ap- 
propriation of the site to the east of 
Exhibition Road, and that Committee 
have called upon the architect, Mr. Aston 
Webb, whose design was approved in 
1892, to prepare a modified plan showing 
how the art collection can be housed, 
subject to the condition that the Royal 
College of Science, already placed upon 
the east side of the road, shall be so 
enlarged as to accommodate other ser- 
vices connected with science, which have 
been specified by the Lords of the Coun- 
cil. When the new plans have been pre- 
pared I should be in a position to reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s Question,. 
of which I will give him due notice. 


POLLUTION OF THE RIVER NETHY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, in view of the fact that the 
water of the River Nethy, in the 
Badenoch district of Inverness-shire, is 
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polluted by the discharge into the river of 
sewage from several lodges and large 
farms above the village of Causer, will 
he state whether the sanitary or other 
authorities have yet taken any, and, if 
so, what steps to free the river from pol- 
lution ? 


Mr. A. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am not 
aware that any steps have been taken by 
the sanitary or other authorities to free 
the River Nethy from pollution. From 
recent information received from the 
County medical officer I am inclined to 
believe that the allegations as to pollu- 
tion have been somewhat exaggerated. 


CLERKS TO COMMISSIONERS OF 
INCOME AND LAND TAX. 

Mr. E. BOND (Nottingham, E.): Ibeg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, and within what period, steps 
will be taken to award increased remune- 
ration to clerks to Commissioners of In- 
come Tax and Land Tax, whose work 
has been increased in consequence of 
recent enlargements of the districts to 
which their duties relate? 


Mr. HANBURY: In consequence of 
the amalgamations of parishes under 
Local Government Board Orders, it 
has recently been necessary in many 
cases to transfer parishes, or parts 
of parishes, from one tax division 
to another. The question of ad- 
justing the remuneration of the 
clerks to the Commissioners for the 
various divisions concerned is under cone 
sideration, and it will be settled as soon 
as possible. 


GUERNSEY FORTIFICATIONS. 

Mr. ALLHUSEN (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the fortifications of the island of 
Guernsey have as their main armament 
Armstrong breech-loading guns made in 
1865, and converted 64-pounders of still 
greater age; and, if so, whether there is 
any intention of re-arming these forts 
with modern ordnance? 


Mr. Weir. 
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Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The state 
ment in the Question is, in the main, 
correct. It is intended to replace the 
existing armament by modern guns, but 
the revision of the armament of Guern- 
sey is postponed until that of more 
important stations is completed. 


NEW SCOTCH FISHERY CRUISER. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he is now able to state when 
the new fishery cruiser and picket boat 
will be delivered to the Fishery Board 
for Scotland ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am 


‘informed by the Fishery Board that the 


contract times for the delivery of the 
vessels in question are 3lst July and 
llth August next respectively, and that 
they see no reason to doubt that the 
vessels will be delivered on those dates. 


INDIAN MIN‘S. 


Mr. W. E. T. SHARPE (Kensington, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India if he would furnish a Statement 
showing the number of rupees coined 
and issued from the Indian mints during 
each year since the date of their being 
closed to the free coinage of silver? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorat Hamitton, Middle 
sex, Ealing): Since the closing of the 
Indian mints no rupees have been coined 
and added to the circulation, with the 
exception of those which were produced 
from the silver that was on its way to 
India at the time when they were closed. 
These amounted to Rx. 1,918,725. A small 
number of rupees have aiso been recoined 
for native States. 


DAIRY INSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has he 
seen a complaint in the Irish papers that 
sufficient facilities are not given in Ire- 
land for the instruction and training of 
dairymaids, only two establishments exist- 
ing for that purpose; and can he see his 
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way to provide additional means of in- 
struction and training in this important 
matter ! 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Baxrovr, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): Complaints have been made of the 
nature indicated in the Question. The 
matter has been under the consideration 
of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, who, some months ago, called upon 
their agricultural superintendent to en- 
deavour to ascertain in convenient pro- 
vincial centres some local means for the 
suitable accommodation and effective in- 
struction of dairymaids, but as yet he 
has not, I understand, been successful. 
The matter is still engaging the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners. I may add 
that the provision of facilities for dairy 
instruction would clearly come within the 
province of a Board of Agriculture such 
as I hope will be established in Ireland at 
no very distant date. 


WHIPPING JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department under the provisions 
of what statute and by what authority 
the sentence of whipping was imposed in 
courts of summary jurisdiction in 1896 
in respect of offences other than indict- 
able offences, as, for instance, for offences 
against the Elementary Education Act, 
offences against borough bye-laws, and 
offences against the Vagrant Act, as set 
forth in Part I., Criminal Statistics, 
Table XI., Section (B)? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: There is no 
statutory authority to inflict whipping for 
any of the offences mentioned. I find 
on inquiry that the cases under the 
Vagrancy Act are entered under the 
wrong head, the children referred to 
being really convicted of larceny; and 
that in the other cases the charges were 
dismissed on the parents consenting to 
the children being whipped. The errors 
in every case originated in the Police 
Returns, but I am sorry that they escaped 
notice in the scrutiny which these Returns 
undergo in the Home Office. 
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MILITARY EXAMINATIONS AND THE 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether a knowledge of the 
Spanish language is either an obligatory 
or permissive subject for officers entering 
for the Staff College examination ; and, if 
not, whether he would consider the desir- 
ability of including it amongst the per- 
missive subjects for that military exami- 
nation ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
Spanish language is neither an obligatory 
nor a permissive subject for officers enter- 
ing for the Staff College examination. 
It is not considered desirable to extend 
the range of permissive subjects too 
widely, as it leads to diffuse rather than 
thorough study. I may add that the 
present interpretership examinations give 
officers an opportunity of showing pro- 
ficiency in any language they desire. 


ALASKAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether, having regard to the 
increasing importance of the Yukon dis- 
trict of the North-West territory of 
Canada, and to the conflicting interests 
that now constantly arise therein with 
reference to the position of the disputed 
boundary between it and Alaska, the 
time has arrived when this matter should 
be referred to some form of arbitration 
that can finally define it! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamper.ary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The question of referring 
the matter of the Alaska boundary to 
arbitration is under the consideration of 
the Government of the United States 
and Her Majesty’s Government. I may 
add that there is good reason to believe 
that an agreement. will shortly be con- 
cluded for a modus vivendi at the passes 
on the routes to the mining districts 
pending a final adjustment of the boun- 
dary line. 
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SIR E. FRY’S COMMISSION. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he can state 
on what date the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission, presided over by Sir 
Edward Fry, will be printed and circu- 
lated ; and (2) whether he is aware that 
almost the entire evidence offered in ex- 
planation and support of the Ulster Cus- 
tom of tenant right was disallowed by 
the Royal Commission ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the circulation of the 
evidence only awaits the completion of 
the index now in the hands of the late 
Secretary to the Commission for revision. 
I have no knowledge of the matter re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph of the 
Question. 


ULSTER CUSTOM. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he ‘is aware that 
important and enthusiastic meetings of 
farmers have been held at Clandeboye, 
Kireubbin, and Killyleagh, county Down, 
and at numerous other places in Ulster, 
protesting against attempts being made 
to deprive the tenants of Ulster of the 
advantages of the Ulster Custom and 
against the amount of the judicial rents 
fixed by the Land Commissioners; and 
(2) whether, considering the feeling 
spreading over Ulster on this subject, 
something will be done to secure to the 
tenants the full enjoyment of the Ulster 
Custom ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that meetings such as referred to 
in the first paragraph have been held. 
With regard to the second paragraph, I 
have already pointed out that the rights 
of tenants in connection with the Ulster 
Custom are adequately protected under 
the existing law. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he can state the number of persons who 
constitute the Commissioners of Irish 
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Lights, and also the names of the Com- 
missioners who respectively represent the 
ports of Dublin and Belfast ; if the port 
of Belfast has no representative among 
the Commissioners, will he state why 
such an important port is not repre- 
sented thereon, and what steps will be 
taken to have this matter remedied; 
whether he will state the amount of 
money contributed during the last two 
years from the ports of Dublin and 
Belfast respectively towards the Marine 
Fund ; and whether, notwithstanding the 
large number of shipwrecks caused by 
the absence of a lighthouse at Blackhead, 
county Antrim, no steps have been taken 
by the Irish Lights Commissioners for 
the purpose of saving life and property 
on that coast. And may I further ask if 
it is not the fact that since I last put 
a Question on this subject the Irish 
Lights Commissioners have been taking 
satisfactory steps? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuig, Croydon): 
I do not remember when the hon. Mem- 
ber put his Question last in the House, 
but he will see that my answer refers to 
the action of the Commissioners. Ihave 
to say in reply to the Question on the 
Paper that the Board of Commissioners 
of Irish Lights consists of 22 members. 
The Lord Mayor and High Sheriff 
of Dublin are ex-officio members, 
and three Aldermen are appointed 
by the Corporation of Dublin. The 
remaining 17 members are elected 
from time to time by the Board. 
The Commissioners are the successors of 
the “Corporation for preserving and im- 
proving the Port of Dublin,” and the Act 
under which they were reconstituted 
in 1867 under their present name made 
no provision for the representation of 
any port. The Board could only be 
made representative by legislation, which 
I am not prepared to propose at the pre- 
sent time. It is impossible to say that 
any money has been contributed to the 
Mercantile Marine Fund from any par- 
ticular port, but the amount of money 
collected for the purposes of the fund 
during the last two years has been 
£7,209 in the port of Dublin, and 
£12,804 in the port of Belfast. In 
reply to the concluding paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question, I am not aware 
that a large number of shipwrecks have 
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been caused by the absence of a light- 
house at Blackhead. The Commissioners 
of Irish Lights have not made any pro- 
posal for the erection of a lighthouse at 
that place, but I understand that the 
matter is now being reconsidered by 
them. 


Captain DONELAN: Is the city of 
Cork represented on this body? 


Tus PRESIDENT or tut BOARD oF 
TRADE: I do not know. I have in- 
formed the hon. Member that the com- 
position of the Commission is controlled 
by Act of Parliament. 


IRISH LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lerd Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that a desire exists 


among all creeds and classes in Ireland 
that lunatic asylums in Ireland should 
be an Imperial charge; whether he is 
aware that resolutions have been passed 
by Grand Juries and other public bodies 
on this subject; and whether he will 
advise the Government to carry out the 
wishes of all creeds and classes in Ire- 
land on this question? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Numerous 
representations have been received from 
Grand Juries and other sources to the 
effect mentioned in the Question. It is 
not the intention of the Government to 
defray the entire cost of the maintenance 
of lunatic asylums out of Imperial funds. 


GORTREAGH NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
COOKSTOWN. 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can explain 
why Mr. Joseph McKernan, husband of 
the late Mrs. McKernan, teacher of Gort- 
reagh National School, Cookstown, is 


refused the gratuity to which his wife 
was entitled on the occasion of her retire- 
ment through ill-health from the service 
of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the case 
referred to the late teacher died before 
the award of a gratuity was sanctioned, 
and there is no legal power to do what 
is suggested in the Question. 


Mr. DOOGAN: Will the law be 
modified ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must ask 
for notice of that Question. 


Lagos. 


FREIGHT AND MARINE INSURANCE, 


Sir J. COLOMP (Great Yarmouth): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade whether the Department col- 
lects and records information respecting 
the cost of freight and marine insurance 
prevailing at the chief ports of the world 
at different periods of the year; and 
whether it is proposed to make any 
special arrangements for ascertaining and 
recording ‘variations in the cost of freight 
and marine insurance respectively for 
inward and outward voyages to and from 
the ports of Spain and the United States, 
during the current year? 


THe PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
TRADE: Information of this kind has 
not hitherto been collected in my Depart- 
ment, inasmuch as the numerous and 
constantly changing rates are already 
dealt with by the associations interested 
and by private enterprise. I do not 
contemplate making any special arrange- 
ments of the nature indicated by the hon. 
Member. 


LAGOS. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to a paragraph in the Standard of 13th 
April last, in which it is asserted a 
native of Sierra Leone named Coker had 
been inciting the natives to rise against 
the authorities at Abeokuta; whether 
Coker is the same man whose cruelty 
has been complained about in several 
petitions during the past two years pre- 
sented to the Governor of the Colony of 
Lagos, concerning a slave concubine 
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named Awawu Woye; whether it is 
true, as alleged in the petitions, that 
Isaac Coker had dragged Awawu Woye 
about naked on stony ground, sheared off 
her hair, tied her by the elbows with a 
rope to a tree branch, flogged her, 
brutally maltreated her on several occa- 
sions, stolen her possessions, and had 
poisoned her only son in May last; 
whether, on the petitioner’s appeal for 
protection, liberty, redress, and restora- 
tion of her property, the Governor of 
Lagos has declined to interfere; and 
whether, on the 29th Janvary last, the 
Governor publicly declared that any 
escaped slave that may return to 
Abeokuta, without previously sending his 
or her ransom, should be retaken and 
well punished by the owner; whether 
Coker is a British subject and can retain 
in slavery or otherwise a concubine 
against her will; and whether inquiry 
will be made with a view to secure the 
freedom of Awawu Woye and the punish- 
ment of Coker? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE COLONIES: I have seen the para- 
graph referred to. I have no official 
information of the matters mentioned by 
the hon. Member, but I have asked the 
Governor of Lagos to furnish me with a 
report. 


NORTH-WESTERN CAMPAIGNS. 

Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 
t beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
india whether some distinctive decora- 
tion will be issued to the troops who were 
engaged at Dargai, Senssagha, Arbanga, 
and the march down the Bava Valley, in 
the Tirah Campaign? 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: The question of the decorations 
to be granted to the troops engaged in 
the recent operations in India is now 
under consideration, but I am not at 
present in a position to state what their 
character will be. 


QUICK-FIRING FIELD GUNS. 


Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 


Mr. J. A. Pease. 
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whether any progress has been \made 
with the quick-firing guns? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Experi- 
ments are being pressed forward with 
all possible dispatch. 


PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India when the Papers 
concerning the Plague in India will be 
issued ; and when he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Acts recently 
passed in India dealing with the Indian 
Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the Post Office? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Papers in question were 
laid on the Table on the 24th of March, 
and copies were issued to Members of 
the House nearly three weeks ago. As 
regards the other Papers asked for, they 
will be presented so soon as the Acts 
referred to have been considered by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


QUEENSTOWN POSTMEN. 

Captain DONELAN I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he has received a petition pre- 
sented by the town postmen of Queens 
town in May last asking for an increase 
of their maximum ; if so, when may the 
petitioners expect an answer; and is he 
aware that the clerks who petitioned at 
the same time had not only received an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their 
petition, but also an increase of 68. op 
their maximum? 


Mr. HANBURY: The petition in ques- 
tion has been received. A _ formal 
answer regretting that their request 
cannot be granted will be communicated 
to the town postmen at Queenstown. 
It is the fact that the sorting clerks and 
telegraphists at Queenstown petitioned for 
an increase of pay at the same time, and 
that the recommendations of the Tweed- 
mouth Committee and the Treasury 
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regulations, which govern the pay of 
indoor officials, made it possible to 
comply with their request. 


Captain DONELAN: Why was uot 
the petition of the town postmen granted? 


Mr. HANBURY: The payment of tele- 
graphists and sorters is based upon a dif- 
ferent system to that of postmen. In 
the last case the wages depend on 
the cost of living in the district; in the 
former it rests mainly on the amount 
ot work done, and as the work increases 
it is possible to increase the pay. 


SALONIKA POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in view of the 
increasing commercial importance of 
Salonika, and of the representations of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul General 
and the British mercantile community, he 
will consent to establish a British post 
office on the model of those maintained 
in that city by the French and Austrian 
Governments? 


Mr. HANBURY: The question of a 
British post office agency at Salonika has 
been under consideration, and it is hoped 
that one will shortly be established there. 


PUBLIC PARKS IN IRELAND. 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether ‘ne will consider the 
desirability of inserting a provision in 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
granting Urban District Councils com- 
pulsory powers to acquire land for the 
purpose of public parks or recreation 
grounds ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : Urban Dis- 
trict Councils have power to acquire 
lands by agreement, under the Open 
Spaces Act, 1890, for the purposes of 
Public Parks. I doubt the desirability 
of giving compulsory powers to these 
Councils. for that purpose, but the 
matter is one which can be considered 
in Committee. 
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Hut Tax. 


GLYCERINATED CALF LYMPH. 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbysbire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he has noticed the reproduction of a 
photograph, at. page 282 of the Report 
of his Medical Officer for 1896-7, plate 
vii., fig. 12, showing that after inocula- 
tion with the glycerinated calf lymph 
which it is proposed to use in future for 
vaccinating purposes colonies of germs 
or microbes of other diseases were found 
to exist, although the lymph had been 
stored for nine months in undiluted gly- 
cerine; and what precautions he pro- 
poses to take to secure the destruction 
of such germs? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. _ 4H. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
hon. Member is under a misapprehension 
as to the plate in question. It does not 
refer to calf-lymph at all, but to small- 
pox matter, mixed with undiluted gly~ 
cerine, which was made the subject of 
experiment ; and there is no necessity 
for the precautions he suggests to me 
with regard to the germs in question. 
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SIERRA LEONE HUT TAX. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he received a communication in 
July, 1897, from the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, warning the Colonial 
Office against the feeling which the im- 
position of the hut tax in Sierra Leone 
would arouse among’ the natives; whe- 
ther the communication in question 
referred to the tax as being oppressive ; 
what steps. if any, were taken by the 
Colonial Office to ascertain if these repre- 
sentations were well founded; and whe 
ther now, when it is acknowledged that 
this tax has caused the existing rebellion, 
measures will be takeu as soon as possi- 
ble to inform the natives affected that 
the tax will be discontinued? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: I received the letter 
referred to, and communicated it to the 
Governor, who was of the opinion that 
the tax would not be oppressive, and 
with a view of preventing this large 
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exemptions were made where it was 
thought that the tax would press 
heavily on the owners. As regards the 
retention of the tax, I may refer the 
hon. Member to the statement which I 
made on the subject. in reply to his pre- 
vious Question on the 21st instant, but 
I may add that it would be dangerous 
in any country to establish the principle 
that every tax which the taxpayer con- 
siders oppressive must necessarily be 
discontinued, 


WESTMINSTER BUILDING COLLAPSE. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (Westmint 
ster): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with reference 
to the deplorable accident at a newly 
erected building in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, whether he will afford expert 
legal and technical assistance at the 
Coroner’s inquiry, us well in the ipterests 
of the relatives of the deceased, the 
injured, the working classes in the build- 
ing trade, and the public generally? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am communi- 
eating with the Coroner, and if it shculd 
appear that there is any question on 
which special technical advice is 
required, I will endeavour to provide 
expert assistance. 


ST. CLEARS FAIR. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is aware 
that one of the largest and best attended 
monthly fairs in the county of Car- 
marthen—namely, the one held at St. 
Clears—is about to be suspended owing to 
the local authorities having no power to 
carry out an order of the Board of Agri- 
culture in regard to market places; 
whether neither the Carmarthenshire 
County Council, nor the rural district 
council in which St. Clears is situate, 
have any power to borrow or expend the 
money necessary for the purpose of 
making the improvements required by 
the Department; and whether, owing 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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to the great difficulty of carrying out the 
order so far as St. Clears is concerned, he 
will consider the question of rescinding 
it; and, if not, whether he will grant an 
extension of time before the order comes 
into force, so as to prevent serious injury 
to the prosperity of this agricultural 
district ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Love, 
Liverpool, West Derby): Owing to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the market at 
St. Clears from a sanitary point of view, 
it became necessary to issue a closing 
order. The operation of the order has 
been postponed from time to time on 
receipt of assurances that the necessary 
work would be put in hand. I have 
heard nothing as yet of the difficulties to 
which the hon. Member refers, and I shall 
be glad to consider any further repre- 
sentations which the local authority may 
wish to make on the subject. 


TUAM TOWNSHIP. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, if 
the inhabitants of Tuam township refuse 
to become an urban sanitary authority, 
shall they under the Local Government 
Bill cease to have Town Commissioners ; 
shall all the business now transacted by 
the Town Commissioners be transferred 
to the Board of Guardians as the rural 
district council; shall they get the 
income of the Town Commissioners— 
namely, the tolls and customs of the fairs 
and markets of the township, and have 
the management of the said fairs and 
markets ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As the Bill 
at present stands, if the Tuam Town 
Commissioners refuse to become an urban 
district council they will retain their 
existing constitution as well as their 
property and powers. 


BUNCRANA AND CARNDONAGH 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 24th 
March, 1898, was the last day for receiv- 
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ing tenders for the construction of the 
Buncrana and Carndonagh Railway ; how 
many tenders were received; why the 
contractor has not as yet been declared ; 
and, considering the distress in the dis- 
trict through which the railway is to be 
constructed, will he see that steps are 
taken to have the contractor declared at 
once, so that the work may be begun? 


Mr. HANBURY: The 24th March, 
1898, was the last day for receiving 
tenders. Four tenders were received ; 
but they were all so much in excess of 
the amount set aside for this Railway 
out of the funds made available by the 
Railway Act, 1896, that they could not 
be accepted. It is hoped that more 
satisfactory tenders may be obtainable 
by fresh advertisements or otherwise. The 
work will be commenced as soon as a 
contract can be made for a reasonable 
sum. 


RICHMOND PARK. 

Mr. B. C. VERNON WENTWORTH 
(Brighton): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works why, in view of the 
pledges of Her Majesty’s Government to 
appoint to suitable posts soldiers of the 
Reserve, the charge of the two new lodges 
of Richmond Park, at Roehampton and 
Clarence Gates, has been given to 
civilians ? 


Tus FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS: I have to state in reply to my 
hon. Friend that the appointment of 
gatekeepers in Richmond Park does not 
rest with me or with the Government, 
but is solely within the discretion of 
H.R.H. the Ranger. 


Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): Can the right hon. Gentleman state 
whether similar posts within the gift of 
the right hon. Gentleman have recently 
been given to civilians? 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 
must be given of that Question. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): As a matter of information, is the 
Ranger of the Park a soldier himself? 


[No Reply.] 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: 


Notice 


Is he not? 


[Several non. Members: Yes.] 
VOL. LVI. 
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CANARY ISLANDS AND THE WAR. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 

Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 

of the Admiralty whether he will send a 

British war ship to the Canary Islands 

to safeguard the British residents in 

Teneriffe and Grand Canary? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: If the developments of the 
situation should render it necessary, a 
ship will be sent. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that at the town of 
Oratava, in the Canaries, there is a large 
British residential population, and a con- 
siderable amount of British commercial 
enterprise in great jeopardy in the event 
of war; and whether he can take any 
steps to safeguard the interests of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in those parts? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
Her Majesty’s Government are not aware 
that the British subjects and property 
at Oratava are in any special danger. 
In the event of such danger being re- 
ported by the Consul at Teneriffe, the 
matter will, of course, receive our earnest 
attention. 


WEI-HAI-WEI. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, when the British lease 
of Wei-hai-Wei commences, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to relieve the Japanese garrison at that 
place; and whether it is proposed to 
make Wei-hai-Wei a naval base proper, 
with a military garrison, or only to 
regard it as an anchorage for the fleet ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: In answer to my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend I have to say I do not think 
that any statement can at present be 
made as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject 
referred to in the Question. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Sir GEORGE 8S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any arrangements have 
been made, or will be made, as to the 
preservation of the present status and 
rights of Protestant missionaries in those 
portions of the Chinese Empire which 
may be leased to, or come under the con- 
trol of, foreign Powers? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There are not believed to t 
any Protestant missionaries in the por- 
tions of Chinese territory which have 89 
far been leased to foreign Powers, an 
accordingly there has been no need tor 
special arrangements on their behalf. 
The general rights and privileges enjoyed 
by foreign nations with regard to mis- 
sionaries in China are defined bv articles 
in the existing Treaties with that 
country. 


Germany and 


DISTRESS IN CRETE. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will use their best 
endeavours to secure the remission of 
import duty upon the stores purchased 
by private persons and sent to Crete 
from the United Kingdom and from 
other countries for charitable distribu- 
tion to the distressed islanders; and 
whether he is able to communicate to 
the House any particulars of the relief 
granted to the Cretans by the British 
Government and distributed by the offi- 
cers of Her Majesty’s ships? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Council of the Admirals 
have, on the recommendation of the 
Consular Corps at Canea. sanctioned the 
importation free of duty into Crete of 
corn, flour, and food products intended 
for gratuitous distribution to the dis- 
tressed peasants. They have also sanc- 
tioned for a limited period the free im 
portation of sulphur for the vines. Steps 
have been taken to asc2rtain whether a 
further consignment of sulphur about 
to be sent from this countrv can be im- 
ported free of duty. No detailed 
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account has been received of the distri. 
bution of relief granted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The management of the 
fund has been left to the discretion of 
Her Majesty’s naval officers and Colonel 
Chermside, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are confident that those officers 
have made the best arrangements poss. 
ble for the distribution of the money 
entrusted to their care. 


NEW GREEK LOAN. 


Mr. F. S. STEVENSON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
able to communicate the arrangements 
made by the International Finance Com- 
mission at Athens for devoting a portion 
of the new Greek Loan to the purpose 
of rebuilding the houses in Thessaly 
destroyed during the hostilities of last 
year; and whether a remission of taxa- 
tion will be granted to the inhabitants 
of that province who have lost their 
homes, their live stock, and their agri- 
cultural implements? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The employment of the new 
Greek Loan is regulated by Articles 7 
and 10 of the Law of Contro! published 
in Greece, Ist November, 1898. The 
question of the particular employment 
of any sum which may be available after 
the paymente specified in those Articles 
have been made must be considered by 
the International Commission in con- 
sultation with the Greek Government ; 
but we have not heard whether it is in 
contemplation to devote any, and, if 80, 
what portion of this sum to the relief in 
Thessaly. The question of remission of 
taxation in that province is clearly one 
not for the International Commission, 
but for the Greek Government. 


GERMANY AND THE CONGO STATE. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the 
report of a speech by Mr. Rhodes, in 
which he is alleged to have said that, by 
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an arrangement made by Lord Rosebery 
with the Congo State, Germany is not 
interested in the matter of communica- 
tion between Tanganyika and Uganda, 
and whether he would state exactly what 
are the facts to the House; whether the 
arrangement alluded to was repudiated 
by the Congo State Government on the 
instigation of Germany; whether any 
representations on the subject were after- 
wards made either to Germany or the 
Congo State; and whether there is any 
such arrangement now in force ; whether 
a separate or special arrangement was 
concluded with Germany with regard to 
the telegraph ; and is this arrangement 
to be found in a Blue Book as alleged ; 
and, if so, could he give a reference to 
the document ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It is not quite clear from the 
report of the speech in question whether 
reference was made to territorial or to 
telegraphic connection. Article 3 of the 
Anglo-Congolese Agreement of 1894, 
which provided for the former, was subse- 
quently cancelled by the late Govern- 
ment, and the facts, both as regards the 
criginal Agreement and the later modi- 
fications, are contained in the Parlia- 
imentary Papers, Africa, Nos. 4 and 5, of 
1894. No separate or special arrange- 
ment was concluded with Germany with 
regard to the telegraph, which is pro- 
vided for by Article 5 of the Agreement 
of 1894 with the Congo State. 


Spain and the 


SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
DECLARATION OF PARIS. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Spain is a party to the 
Declaration of Paris (1856) excepting 
only as regards the first article abolish- 
ing privateering, it being so stated in 


Wheaton’s “International Law,” page 
488, third edition, 1888? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 


SURY: Spain was not a party to the 
Declaration of Paris at the time of its 
signature, nor has she since acceded to 
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be found in Volume XLVIII. of the State 
Papers, which are in the Library of the 
House. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government have yet 
received any reply from the Spanish 
Government, declaring what its intention 
may be with regard to the principles 
laid down in the Treaty named in the 
Declaration of Paris? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Spanish Government 
has notified its decision as to its adhe- 
rence or non-adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Declaration of Paris ; 
if not, would it be convenient to state 
what communications have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Spanish Government upon this 
subject ! 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received any 
intimation from the Spanish Government 
in reference to the action taken by Spain 
in reference to privateering and the 
seizure of the private property, not being 
contraband of war, of belligerents in 
neutral vessels during the present war 
with the United States! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: These (Questions are answered 
by the Spanish official decree, which, 
think, has already been published. The 
relevant part of it is that neutral flags 
are to cover the enemy’s merchandise 
except contraband of war. Neutral mer- 
chandise, except contraband of war, is 
not seizable under the enemy’s flag, and 
a blockade to be obligatory must be 
effective. So far, of course, the policy 
of the Spanish Government is in exact 
accordance with the Declaration of 
Paris; but the Spanish Government, up- 
holding its right to grant letters of 
marque, will for the present confine itself 
to organising with the vessels of the 
mercantile marine a force of auxiliary 
cruisers, which will co-operate with the 
Navy and will be under naval control. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Is it the 





it. The reply of Spain when invited to 
accede to the Declaration in 1858 bi 
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that these auxiliary vessels will be public 
or private warships? 


Tre FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have only the same means of 
interpreting the article I have just read 
as my hon. Friend has, but I personally 
am disposed to interpret it as meaning 
that the Spanish Government, while re- 
serving to itself the right, if cireum- 
stances should make it expedient, to 
grant letters of marque, in the meantime 
does not mean to do so. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire, W.): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man ask for a more explicit declaration 
as to the true character of these vessels, 
whether or not they will be national 
vessels entirely under national coutrol, 
or in what respect they will differ from 
vessels hired by a belligerent? It is 


Prison 


very desirable, I think, to have some- 
thing more explicit in this matter. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: If there is any doubt, of course 
I will make inquiry, but I think it is 
clear that the intention of the Spanish 
Government is to do what we propose to 
do, and, as I understand, the Americans 
are doing ; that is, to put steamers used 
for peaceful purposes in times of peace 
under naval control under the command 
of naval officers for the purposes of 
offensive warfare. 


Str G. BADEN-POWELL: Will these 
auxiliary vessels fly the Spanish Naval 
flag? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I presume they will. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is it not the fact that even 
privateers were always held to be, and 
were treated as, public vessels! 


Tap FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid my hon. Friend is 
getting beyond my depth. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
is true, as reported by a news agency, 
that American warships have been or- 
dered out of British ports, and, if so, 
whether by their own Government or by 
the British Government, and if by the 
British Government for what reason? 

Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman will see in 
a few hours the general principles by 
which we govern our action as neutrals 
with regard to both belligerents, and I 
hope he will wait to see those declara- 
tions before asking me any specific 
questions. 


FISHGUARD BAY. 

Mr. J. WYNFORD PHILIPPS (Pem- 
broke): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
during a recent gale seven small vessels 
were stranded in Fishguard Bay ; whether 
the lifeboat which rescued the crews 
was obliged, owing to the recent closing 
of Goodwick Quay, to run in on the 
beach through huge breakers at great 
peril; and whether the Board of Trade 
will take any steps to secure the pro- 
vision of a safe landing place for the 
lifeboat? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I regret that it is a fact that 
seven small vessels were recently 
stranded in Fishguard Bay. The life- 
boat was, I understand, obliged to run 
in on the beach, but I am not aware that 
this was owing to the closing of Good- 
wick Quay. The Fishguard and Ross- 
lare Railway Company are bound by 
their special Act to provide access for 
the lifeboat to the satisfaction of the 
Committee of the Lifeboat Institution. 
The Board of Trade have called upon 
the Company to keep the head of Good- 
wick Quay open for boats generally, 
and to construct a slipway which will 
shelter the Quay and also be available 
for the lifeboat. 


PRISON CHAPLAINS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will introduce 
into the draft Prison Rules the following 
rule, which is now in force in the prisons 
of Scotland: “The chaplain shall call 
the attention of the governor and medi- 
cal officer to the case of any prisoner 
whose mental condition in his opinion 
requires their notice?” 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT: It is 
already the duty, as the hon. Member 
will see if he turns to the rules which I 
have laid before the House, not only of 
the chaplain but of every officer to 
direct the attention of the governor to 
such cases in order that the opinion and 
instructions of the medical officer may 
be taken. 


Duty on 


INSANITY IN PRISON. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will introduce into the 
draft Prison Rules the following rule, 
now in force in the prisons of Scotland : 
“The governor shall without delay report 
to the Commissioners and to the Visiting 
Committee, and to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, any case of insanity or apparent 
insanity occurring among the prisoners”? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The 
governor is already required to report 
these cases to the Commissioners. The 
Report, however, to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, which is necessary in Scotland, 
where criminal lunatics are kept in a 
separate department of a prison under 
the jurisdiction of the Prison Commis- 
sioners, is not necessary in England, 
where they are immediately, removed to 
an asylum on being certified insane. 


GYMNASTICS FOR JUVENILE 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the statement in the Report 
of the Governor of Devizes Prison for the 
year 1896-7, that juvenile prisoners have 
been instructed in free gymnastics, and 
have much improved in appearance, and 
that he would respectfully suggest that 
this exercise might still be extended with 
advantage; and whether anything has 
‘been done to give effect to the Governor’s 
Yecommendation? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT :I[ had not noticed 
this suggestion. Orders were issued in 
July, 1896, that all juvenile offenders 
should be exercised at physical drill for 
half an hour daily; this was altered to 
“free gymnastics” in February, 1897 ; 
no change has since been made, but I 
will bear the point in mind. 


Spirits. 


DUTY ON SPIRITS AND CHICORY. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer (1) 
whether Colonial spirits pay a duty of 
10s. 10d. per proof gallon, whilst British 
spirits pay 10s. 6d.; (2) whether this 
surtax of 4d. per gallon is imposed on 
Colonial spirits to countervail the alleged 
excise disability under which the British 
distillers have to carry on their manu- 
facture ; (3) whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House an explanation 
of how the amount of this countervailing 
duty is arrived at ; and (4) whether it i 
the case that 2d. per lb. more duty i 
charged on imported chicory than o 
chicory produced at home, and, if so, 
would he explain the reason? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnazt Hicks Bgacu, 
Bristol, W.) : Imported spirits, other than 
liqueurs and perfumed spirits, pay a 
duty-of 10s. 10d. per proof gallon, while 
spirits distilled here pay 10s. 6d. The 
answer to the second paragraph is 
“Yes.” With regard to the calculations 
on which the surtax is based, I would 
refer the hon. Member to the 28th Report 
of the Board of Inland Revenue published 
in 1885. Since the date of the calcula 
tion which is there given. some of the 
items have changed, but I am advised 
that the effect of these changes would 
not on the whole justify a reduction of 
the amount of the surtax. The duty on 
home-made chicory is charged while the 
chicory is in the raw state. Chicory 
imported in the raw state pays ong 
eighth of a penny per pound more than 
home-made chicory to compensate for the 
revenue restrictions under which the 
home grower is placed. If chicory is 
imported roasted or ground, it is charged 
at a higher rate because of the loss of 
moisture. 
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Vaccination 


DEBATE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will put down the Foreign Office Vote on 
Friday next? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: As I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks the Debate on Foreign 
Affairs cannot be longer delayed than 
Friday next, I feel bound to accede to 
his request. I am sorry it should be 
so, because I fear that I shall not have 
the assistance of the Under Secretary by 
next Friday. But as the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to go on with that 
nothing more can be said. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): Is it expected that this 
Debate will be concluded in a single day? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not even know what the 
Debate is to be; but I do not imagine 
we shall get through the Foreign Office 
Estimates in a single day. 


TOBACCO DUTIES. 

Mr. W. C. STEADMAN (Tower Ham- 
lets, Stepney) : With your permission, Sir, 
{ wish to ask a Question, of which private 
notice has been given to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, namely, whether the 
statement is correct that appears in the 
Press to the effect that rebate will be 
allowed at sixpence per pound on tobacco 
cleared for manufacture into cigars or 
roll, from April 22nd to May 15th inclu- 
sive? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes, subject to conditions 
similar to those imposed in 1887. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Sm W. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India (1) whether he is aware 
that failures have taken place in India 
owing to the stringency of money; and 
(2) whether, in view of the anxiety felt 
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in this country, he can now make public 
the currency proposals of the Indian 
Government? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have no information tending 
to corroborate the first statement in my 
hon. Friend’s Question. As regards the 
currency proposals of the Indian Govern- 
ment, I hope in the course of the week 
to be able to publish them ‘as well as the 
names of the Committee I propose to 
appoint to inquire into them. 


SOUTH WALES COAL STRIKE. 

Sm J. T. DILLWYN LLEWELYN 
(Swansea, Town): I beg to ask whether 
the President of the Board of Trade can 
make any suggestion with a view to 
removing the difficulty which stands in 
the way of a conference between the 
employees and employed in the South 
Wales coal dispute? 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
TRADE: As I have already indicated, in 
answer to a previous Question on this 
subject, I think it desirable, if possible, 
that both parties to a conference should 
have the same powers. It seems to me 
that the difficulty which stands in the 
way of negotiation might, perhaps, be 
overcome if the collieries were to choose 
a body of delegates with powers to settle 
on their behalf who should be in attend- 
ance for consultation during the nego- 
tiations between the committees of em- 
ployers and employed. Under such sn 
arrangement, though the workmen’s 
Committee would not be actually em- 
powered to effect a settlement, the 
general body of delegates who would be 
so empowered would be immediately 
available for consultation and decision. 


VACCINATION BILL. 
Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Will the Vaccination Bill be taken 
to-night? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; it will not be taken 
to-night. 














Inebriates 


INEBRIATES BILL. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riwiey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) asked 
leave to introduce the Inebriates Bill. 
He said: The principal object of the Bill 
is to substitute for the present penal treat- 
iment in prisons of habitual drunkards 
who render themselves amenable to the 
criminal law—called in the Bill criminal 
habitual drunkards—a reformatory treat- 
ment, which shall be undergone in 
institutions specially organised and estab- 
lished for the purpose. These buildings 
are referred to in the Bill as inebriate 
reformatories, and may either be estab- 
lished by the State—called in the Bill 
State inebriate reformatories—or by 
county or borough authorities, or private 
individuals—called in the Bill certified 
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reformatories. The step now 
proposed to be taken has already been 
taken in several foreign countries, and in 
this country, besides being urged by many 
local authorities, has in particular been 
recommended by three recent Depart- 
mental Committees—the Home Office 
Committee on the Treatment of Inebriates 
in 1893, the Prisons Committee in 1895, 
and the Scotch Committee on Habitual 
Offenders in 1895. This class of criminal 
habitual drunkards has been practically 
untouched by the existing Inebriates 
Acts. So far as cases of the kind have 
received reformatory treatment at all, 
they have received it in charitable insti- 
tutions, of which a number are in exist- 
ence. Few cases only have been received 
in the retreats established under the 
Inebriates Acts, which are of the nature 
of private enterprises, and almost entirely 
confined to paying patients. Two classes 
of criminal habitual drunkards are recog- 
nised in the Bill. There is first the class 
of offenders who are guilty of serious 
crime into which they have been drawn 
by habits of drunkenness. There is, 
secondly, the class of petty offenders who 
appear continually before the summary 
Courts, charged with some one or other 
of the offences specified in Schedule 1 of 
the Bill. In their case the drunkenness 





is the crime, or the greater part of it. 
This first class is dealt with in Clause 1, 
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Bill. 
the second in Clause 2. Power is given 
in both cases to admit to inebriate re- 
formatories, under certain conditions and 
safeguards. These conditions in the first 
case are, that the offender must have been 
found guilty on indictment of the offence 
actually charged against him, and that 
the fact of habitual drunkenness, unless 
admitted by him, must have also been 
found by the jury. In the second case 
the conditions are that the offender must 
be charged with one of the offences speci- 
fied in Schedule 1, after three convictions 
of such offences within the previous 12 
months, and that unless he consents to 
his case being disposed of summarily, 
the matter shall be tried by a 
jury. In these cases a committat 
will only be possible if the jury find 
both the fact that he had been so pre- 
viously conyicted and the fact that he 
was an habitual drunkard. A marked 
distinction will generally exist between the 
gravity of the offences of the two classes, 
In the first class are many dangerous 
criminals against whom society requires 
to be protected. The second class are 
offenders rather against public decency 
and order than against the public safety. 
It follows that the treatment and super- 
vision necessary in the one case will be 
different from that required in the other. 
The Bill proposes, accordingly, that, as 
a general rule, to which the Court will 
be able to make exceptions if other 
reformatories are willing to receive them, 
habitual drunkards of the first class shall 
remain as at present under the complete 
control of the State, and that any period 
of reformatory treatment to which they 
may be sentenced shall be passed in one 
of the State reformatories. It will be 
open to the Court to make such detention 
either an addition to the punishment 
required for the actual offence, or a 
partial or complete substitute for it. The 
general machinery of the Prison Acts in 
regard to custody, etc., is made to apply, 
subject to any modifications that may 
be found necessary, to these State 
reformatories ; the regulations, however, 
as to treatment, employment, etc., will 
be not the prison rules, but regulations 
specially laid down. The second class, 
whose criminality is much less in degree, 
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will, under the Bill, be left to be treated 
in certified reformatories. These reforma- 
tories will require a certificate from the 
Secretary of State, they will have to 
conform to the regulations as to manage- 
ment, classification, treatment, employ- 
ment, etc., which by the Bill the Secre- 
tary of State is empowered to make, 
and they will be subject to inspection by 
the State. Provision is also made for a 
contribution from Imperial funds towards 
the expense of maintaining these institu- 
tions. In these respects the analogy of 
the Reformatory School Acts has to some 
degree been followed. The establishment 
of these reformatories is not made com- 
pulsory upon local authorities. In the 
case of both classes provision is made for 
allowing persons committed to reforma- 
tories to be released on licence. The 
second part of the Bill makes some im- 
provement in the existing Acts which 
deal practically with  non-criminal 
drunkards only. These Acts have not 
been largely operative, and the Com- 
mittees I have alluded to, who made 
inquiry as to the reason, attributed the 
fact to the difficulties in the way of 
admission and readmission into the 
retreats, the shortness of the maximum 
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period of detention allowed, the want of 
power to require the inmates to engage 


in healthy occupations, etc. Provision 
is accordingly made in the Bill to extend 
the maximum period of detention to 
which a patient might agree to submit 
himself to two years; to simplify, with- 
out weakening the safeguards against 
abuse, the procedure as regards admission 
and re-admission ; and to enable rules to 
be made regulating, among other things, 
the treatment and employment of 
patients. The regulations made under 
the Bill are to be subject to the control 
of Parliament. I move for leave to 
introduce the Bill. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
whether the Bill applied to Ireland. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: No, Sir. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why not? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I do not 
know that there are any inebriates in 
Treland. 


Secretary of State for Home Department 
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Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : Itis 
very desirable that it should extend to 
Ireland. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Lanarkshire, Govan) : 
Does it extend to Scotland? 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, Sir. 
‘There have been no Committees on the 
general subject with regard to Ireland. 
The Government will be quite open to 
consider the point of extending the Bill 
to Ireland if it be raised at subsequent 
stages. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
I congratulate my right honourable 
Friend and the Government on the intro- 
duction of this Bill. Several Home Sec- 
retaries have tried to deal with it, and 
they have always recognised how exceed- 
ingly important a matter it was to legislate 
on behalf of habitual inebriates. One 
criticism I should like to make. The 
subject divides itself naturally under two 
heads—namely, criminal habitual ine 
briates and non-criminal habitual inebri- 
ates. So far as I can gather from the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, the latter 
branch of the subject is scarcely touched 
—affecting those people who, though in 
a diseased state as habitual inebriatea, 
have not committed a crime, and have 
thus not brought themselves under the 
provisions of this Bill. I cannot help 
feeling that this Bill ought not to be 
passed in its present form without some 
attempt to extend it so as to deal with 
non-criminal inebriates. If passed in its 
present form, there will be an inducement 
for people to allow non-criminal inebriates 
to commit crime in order to bring them 
under the new law, and by dealing now 
with the easier branch it will make it 
more difficult in future to deal with the 
other branch of the subject. I wish to 
ask my right hon. Friend whether he can- 
not extend the Bill. I feel confident that 
there is an immense amount of public 
interest in this legislation, as is instanced 
by the numerous petitions which have 
been presented to the House, and that 
the great preponderance of public opinion 
is in its favour. I am quite certain that 
anyone who has studied the subject will 
wish that this Bill should be extended 
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more fully in the direction I have 
suggested. 


Sir J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : Would the Bill not deal with such 
a case as that of Jane Cakebread? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT replied that 
it would apply in her case, as he had 
already explained. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON gave notice that 
he should move to extend the Bill to 
Treland. 


Motion agreed to; Bill introduced and 
read a first time. 


CUSTOMS OFFICES. 

Toe PATRONAGE SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Sir W. H. Watronp, 
Devon, Tiverton) moved that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, Colonel Lockwood, and Mr. J. 
Samuel be members of the Committee on 
the Customs Offices (Southampton) Bill 
and the Customs and other Offices (Barry 
Dock) Bill, with two Members to be 
added by the Committee of Selection. 


Motion agreed to. 


CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL. 

*TuE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesstzr, Isle of Wight): I beg 
to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that this Bill has been before the House 
on several occasions, but I think it will 
shorten the Debate and facilitate discus- 
that this Bill has been before the House 
the reasons which have led Her Majesty’s 
Government to again propose that which 
is undoubtedly a very important change 
in the law. Sir, it is well known to the 
House that we have now, for a great 
many years, been living, so to speak, 
under two systems—one the result of 
the growth of years, by which an accused 
person in a criminal case is not allowed 
to give evidence; another, that which 
has grown up for a period of 25 
years—to be strictly accurate, since 1872 
—whereby criminals have been allowed 
to give evidence on their own behalf. 
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We stand, therefore, in the position 
to-day—and this will not be disputed 
by those who oppose the change— 
that there have been 26 Acts of Par- 
liament passed at various times during 
the past 25 years by the express 
provisions of which prisoners are 
allowed to give evidence on their own 
behalf, and those who oppose the amend- 
ment of the law which we advocate 
to-day admit that we ought either to 
extend the provisions to all offences or 
to repeal those 26 Acts of Parlia- 
ment. And yet, Mr. Speaker, as I 
shall have occasion to remind the House, 
no responsible Member of this House has 
ever suggested the repeal of those pro- 
visions in any one instance. Now, Sir, 
I do not propose to repeat at length 
what I said to the House on the last 
occasion. as to the anomalies of the 
present position. They have been 
pointed out by lawyers of distinction and 
by Members of this House. The fact is 
that in many cases. the question whether 
or not the accused can give evidence 
depends upon the form of indictment 
brought against him. I am not going 
to base the advocacy of this Bill on any 
specific case, but it does seem to me @ 
most remarkable fact that if a man 
is charged with entering a house and 
committing a rape he can give evidence 
upon his own behalf, whereas if he 
is charged with committing murder he 
cannot give evidence. I say it is utterly 
impossible to justify this state of things. 
Itherefore start with the initial argument 
that we have side by side two systems, 
one allowing prisoners to give evidence 
and another preventing them from giving 
evidence, and that the question whether 
or not a prisoner should be allowed to 
give his own version of the affair in 
many cases depends upon the nature 
of the charge framed against him 
by the prosecuting counsel. Now, 
Sir, I have a word or two to say about 
this question of the two systems. We 
have a great deal of experience, not only 
from our own country, but other coun- 
tries. We have the experience of prac- 
tically all the States of America, we have 
the experience of all our self-governing 
Colonies, and we have the experience of 
a great many of our Crown Colonies; 
and I am not aware that either judge 
or lawyer, with one exception, has ever 
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advocated a change of the system under 
which a prisoner can give evidence. 
Therefore. all the civilised countries in 
which prisoners can give evidence are 
not only satisfied with the system, but 
they have not once suggested any altera- 
tion of it, or any going back to that 
which is in force in this country at the 
present time. Sir, what is the history 
of this matter! The attempt to make 
the change I now propose dates as far 
back as 1884, when a Bill was intro- 
duced by Sir Henry James and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouthshire. But I am not going to 
base my advocacy of the Measure upon 
individual opinion; I think we ought 
to deal with this matter as one oi 
principle. I want the House to con- 
sider the matter from the point of 
view of public necessity. I do not wish 
to shield myself under the opinion of 
law officers or judges; I want to deal 
with the matter as one of right or 
wrong. My hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn has suggested that the 
motive of the Bill is to extract evidence 
from prisoners. [Mr. Grsson Bowzzs: I 
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never suggested any such motive.] My 


object in bringing in this Bill is to 
give the fullest protection to innocent 
persons. I am perfectly satisfied that 
no innocent man will shrink from the 
opportunity of giving evidence, and of 
submitting himself to cross-examination. 
I could give many instances. I am not 
going to weary the House with many, 


but there are some so striking that I' 


think it right to recall them to the 
House. Under the Explosives Act— 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouthshire in 
1883—prisoners were allowed to give 
evidence. There have been several prose- 
cutions under that Act. I prosecuted 
the Walsall prisoners in 1891 or 1892. 
The evidence was equally strong against 
all the prisoners, and I do not hesitate to 
say that if there had not been this 
power of giving evidence all the prisoners 
would now be undergoing terms of penal 
servitude. Two of these prisoners—by 
no means educated men; from many 
points of view they were illiterate— 
claimed to give evidence, and made it 
pretty clear to the jury that they were 
dupes, and had not originally known 
the purpose for which the bombs 
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were contemplated. These men were ac- 
quitted, but I can assure the House that 
had they not been able to give evidence 
they would assuredly be now in penal 
servitude. [Mr. T. M. Heaty: So they 
ought to be.| The hon. and learned 
Member will have an _ opportunity 
of addressing the House. The jury 
found the men _ innocent, and I 
fail to see on what ground it can 
possibly be said such men _ ought 
to be undergoing penal _ servitude 
at the present time. Again, there is a 
case in which the late Sir Frank Lock- 
wood and myself were engaged five or six 
years ago. A man was indicted for 
fraud and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. Another action was 
brought in upon exactly the same facts, 
but in this case the prisoner was able to 
tell his own story. The jury stopped the 
case, and Lord Coleridge stated from the 
Bench that had the man been able to give 
evidence on the criminal charge he could 
never have been convicted. Lord Cole- 
ridge also referred to the case in the 
House of Lords. I say, with great re- 
spect to the House, that two or three 
such cases as that—cases which come 
from one’s own knowledge. and one’s own 
experience—are ample justification for a 
Bill of this kind. But there are other 
cases. There was a case which was con- 
ducted by the present Lord Chief Justice, 
who defended a man from the charge 
brought against him in connection with 
improper conduct with a number of boys, 
ond both the Lord Chief Justice 

4 Sir Harry Poland stated that 
the man’s conviction was an abso- 
lute certainty if he could not give 
evidence for himself. That man 
went into the box, gave his own account, 
and was acquitted. There cannot be a 
shadow of doubt that there are cases— 
not, I hope, frequent—of innocent per- 
sons being convicted because they are not 
able to give evidence on their own behalf. 
We have now had 13 years’ experience 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
under which a considerable number of 
persons have been examined on their 
own behalf, and I have it. from more 
than one of Her Majesty’s Judges, and 
from Recorders of position, too, that in 
not a few cases, in their opinion, pri- 
soners would undoubtedly have been con- 
victed if they had not given evidence on 
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their own behalf. Now, the hon. Mem- 
bers who oppose this Bill are in a 
dilemma, that either these persons are 
innocent or they are guilty. There should 
be every safeguard by which the acquittal 
of innocent persons can be secured. I 
see the hon. Member for Longford has 
entered the House ; I may appeal to him. 
In Canada prisoners have for some time 
been allowed to give evidence for them- 
selves, and there has been no suggestion 
that the privilege should be discontinued. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have only one serious 
opponent, and that is a gentleman whom 
I refer to with all respect. I am, how- 
ever, convinced that Sir Herbert Stephen 
is mistaken in his statement, that of 
about 200 prisoners who are annually 
tried in the Northern Circuit, in cases in 
which they give evidence on their own 
behalf, four or five every year are con- 
victed because they give evidence. From 
the point of view of numbers alone. Sir 
Herbert Stephen is wrong, for the 
statistics furnished from the Home Office 
show that not more than 100 prisoners 
who give evidence for themselves are 
tried annually at the Northern Circuit. 
I will tell the House what is the experi- 
ence of the Home Office in this respect. 
I cannot do better, perhaps, than read 
the statement of the Home Office, which 
was read by the Lord Chancellor when 
this Bill was in another place— 


“The Secretary of State has no ground for 
believing that there are any appreciable number 
of cases in which innocent defendants have been 
convicted in consequence of having proffered 
themselves in evidence. Among the numerous 
pleas brought forward, it is very seldom, if 
ever,, urged that the prisoner had been pre- 
judiced at the trial by giving evidence; and 
the Secretary of State cannot recall a single 
instance in which such a plea has been made a 
ground for advising a total or partial remission 
of sentence. Scarcely a day passes without one 
petition. at least being received at this office, 
from either a prisoner, or the friends of a pri- 
soner, who has been convicted in a case in 
which he might have given evidence in his own 
behalf, and if it were a fact that in cases of 
this kind the law of evidence has wrought 
injustice to innocent defendants the Secretary 
of State thinks it certain that the fact would 
have been brought to the notice of his Depart- 
ment. The entire absence of any evidence in 
the experience of the office in support of Sir 
Herbert Stephen’s statement seems to him 
fairly strong evidence that it is not common 
under the existing law for innocent defendants 
to prejudice their case by giving evidence on 
their own behalf,” 
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Mr. Speaker, I would have appealed ta 
the late Home Secretary if he had been 
present, but I myself am quite satisfied 
that it would be impossible to produce 
any facts which would justify the state- 
ment that innocent persons have been 
convicted because allowed to give evi- 
dence on their own behalf. It isa matter of 
comparative indifference to me if persons. 
who are really guilty are convicted so long 
as perfect justice is done to the innocent 
and their interests are safeguarded as far 
as possible. It is because the promoters 
of the Bill are able to gauge—and that 
with considerable accuracy—what would 
be the effect upon the chances of inno- 
cent prisoners if they are allowed to give 
evidence on their own behalf that I press 
so strongly that the experience of all con- 
cerned in the administration of the 
criminal law points to the necessity for a 
change of the law. I now come to that 
part of the Bill which enables a wife to 
give evidence for her husband. It is 
astonishing to me that we should so long 
have prevented the wife of a man from 
giving evidence for him if he wishes it 
and she wishes it. I notice that the 
opponents of the other parts of the Bill 
have scarcely anything to say against this 
particular point. The position of things 
to-day is grotesque. Take the case of a 
bond-fide and truthful alibi. A man may 
call as witness on his behalf a woman 
with whom he has been living, but with 
whom he has not gone through the cere- 
mony of marriage, but cannot call 
his lawful wife. There are instances on 
record where a woman has been acquitted 
because she was alleged to be the wife of 
the other prisoner, and in the next case 
called to give evidence because shown 
not to be his wife. There is one 
important point bearing on this part 
of the case which will not be over- 
looked by those who have studied the 
subject. Take the case which has re- 
cently been called attention to, of a 
wife who has forged her husband’s name. 
At the present time the husband cannot 
be called in such a case, and the wife 
cannot be called in her own defence. 
This shows that we have too long delayed 
a change in the law which careful and 
thorough examination of the case shows 
is urgently demanded. Now, the prin- 
cipal argument of the opponents of the 
Bill is that the onus of proof in criminal 
trial would be shifted, and that it will ao 
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longer be the duty of the prosecution to 
prove their case. Why should it be so! 
There is nothing to justify the argument 
that to allow a prisoner to give 
evidence the presumption of innocence 
would be altered in the least degre>. 
Exactly the same thing was said years 
ago, when it was proposed to make a 
similar change in our civil procedure-— 
the same fears and anxieties were enter- 
tained. How is it that, although there 
have been hundreds of cases tried in 
which prisoners have given evidence, it 
has not been considered that any change 
has yet been brought about with regard 
to the onus of proof? I have been most 
careful to make inquiries of the judges, 
regardless of whether they agree with 
the proposed change, and one and all 
consider that, in cases in which prisoners 
are allowed to give evidence, it has not 
made any change with respect to the 
onus of proof, but the prosecution is still 
considered to be under the same obliga- 
tion to prove their case. It is almost 
impossible te imagine a really innocent 
person who knows the true facts, who 
would not be desirous to tell his own 
story with the same solemnity as other 
witnesses who have given their evidence. 


Now, Sir, it has been said that the pri- 
soner’s statement before the magistrate, 
and his statement from the dock, have 


the same effect. As far as I can judge, I 
deny it altogether. Certainly, the 
statement from the dock cannot take the 
place of evidence given before the 
jury in the witness box, where the 
demeanour of the witness will be 
regarded, and his answers to questions 
in cross-examination watched. As to the 
statement from the dock, why should a 
prisoner be called upon for a statement 
from the dock before he is convicted? 
Why should he not be regarded as inno- 
cent until found guilty, and allowed to 
give evidence as an untainted witness? 
It is said that accused persons would lie, 
although innocent, and would be con- 
victed because they have told a false 
story. Well, assume an innocent person. 
He knows what the facts are, and is much 
more likely to tell a plain, straightfor- 
ward story than one which, by cross- 
examination, can be shown to be untrue. 
Some hon. Members desire to see the 
Indian practice adopted by judges, in this 
country in cross-examining prisoners, but 
I hope that we shall never have that 
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duty cast upon our judges. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Leam- 
ington has made a very able argument in 
support of this plan, but we do not want 
this system adopted, for the judges now 
protect prisoners to the utmost of 
their capacity, and will continue to 
do so; but I think we ought to 
make a change in the law, and 
amend its complicity by putting all 
prisoners in the same position. There is 
only one other point which I need go 
into, and that is the question of the limit 
of cross-examination. We have been very 
severely criticised upon this, because we 
have inserted in this Bill a provision 
that the prisoner should not be asked 
whether he had been convicted on any 
previous offence, unless it is necessary in 
order to establish the offence with which 
he was charged. There is a section of 
those who wish for a change in the law 
who desire that there should be unlimited 
power of cross-examination. There is a 
great deal to be said on both sides. The 
reasons which have led us to take the 
view embodied in the Bill are that, accord- 
ing to the law of England, the offence 
for which a man is tried is the offence 
with which he is being charged. and not 
any other offence. At present previous 
convictions are only allowed to be given 
in evidence after the prisoner has been 
convicted of the offence with which he 
is charged; they are not allowed 
to be given as_ evidence before, 
except in particular cases where it 
is necessary to establish the offence 
with which the prisoner is charged. 
Under these circumstances. it does seem 
to us better to maintain the existing 
privilege that the prisoner has of not 
having what I may call his past career 
brought before the jury in a way that 
would influence their minds unless he, by 
his misconduct in such a case, has rendered 
it necessary. Sir, I am fully alive to the 
fact that Members of this House may 
feel, possibly, that in safeguarding the 
prisoner to this extent I have done some 
thing which is not altogether logical. 1 
prefer, however, if I possibly can—and I 
am sure the House will understand 
my feeling—to proceed on the basis 
of doing what I believe to be fair 
to the prisoner. Many hon. Members 
may not be able to agree with 
me, because some of them do not 
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think it is in the interests of the prisoner. 
Sir, I am afraid I must say with regret, 
as I said upon the last occasion, that this 
Bill does not extend to Ireland, but I 
hope that some day the time will come 
when, after the working of this Bill in 
England, hon. Members for Ireland may 
also ask for it. As far as I am concerned 
I have no intention of going back upon 
what I have stated. Sir, I have now laid 
—I hope not at too great a length— 
before the House the reasons which led 
us to press forward this Bill. I do 
honestly believe the Bill to be an amend- 
ment of the law which is seriously called 
for, and I believe it to be an amendment 
of the law which will be, above all things, 
a protection to the innocent. In cases 
where a man wishes to give his own 
account of the transaction as a witness he 
should be placed in the same position, 
and under the same circumstances, as 
those who give evidence against him. I 
am sure hon. Members who have been 
good enough to listen to me to-day will 
not accuse me of having willingly over- 
looked any leading objection. I may, 
however, have an opportunity later im 
the Debate of dealing with specific points 
which may be raised, and I now ask 
the House to adopt the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 


*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): In rising to ask the 
House to reject this Bill I am well 
aware that it is supported by members 
of the profession whose opinions I am 
bound to respect, and for whom, per- 
sonally, I entertain the highest regard. 
At the same time I challenge altogether 
the statement that the opinion of 
the profession is overwhelming in 
favour of the Bill. In the _ first 
place, I am sure that if the votes 
of barristers in the robing room at 
Quarter Sessions and Assizes could be 
collected, you would find a large majority 
of them against these proposals; or, in 
other words, the rank and file of the junior 
Bar, who are in daily touch with the 
criminal courts, are opposed to this 
change. It is easy, of course, to pass 
over the opinion of these gentlemen 
with a wave of the hand, or a sneer, but 
I think that their opinion is perhaps as 
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much entitled to consideration as that 
cf Queen’s counsel, who, in many cases, 
very seldom descend from their Olympian 
heights to the very vulgar atmospnere 
of a criminal court. but, Sir, that is 
not all; Among other members of the 
profession we have a most significant 
division of opinion in cases where 
experience has been gained under pre 
cisely similar conditions. For instance, 
I believe that the Recorder of London 
supports the Bill, but the lawyer who 
presides in the adjoining court, the 
Common Serjeant of London, is against 
the Bill. Again, I believe the Chairman 
of the London Sessions is in favour of 
this Bill. Against him I may cite the 
Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Ses- 
sions, who has had at least as great 
criminal experience of a similar kind, and 
he is absolutely opposed to it. But 
then, Sir, there is something more, and 
it is this: that the supporters of the 
Measure are not agreed amongst them- 
selves. The supporters of the Mea- 
sure differ upon what is the very 
crux of the question—namely, whether 
the cross-examination of the prisoner 
is to be restricted, or is not to 
be restricted. This, I submit, is 
not a detail to be settled in Committee. 
It is the essence of the case, and it goes 
to the very root of the matter ; and, Sir, 
the Government themselves are not 
agreed upon this most important point. 
The Government themselves apparently 
have not been able to make up their 
minds which side they ought to take. 
The Lord Chancellor’s Bill in 1896 
imposed restrictions upon cross-examina- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney General himself brought in a 
Bill, and recommended it to the House 
last year, which imposed no restrictions 
upon cross-examination, and now the 
same right hon. Gentleman reverts to 
the policy of restriction. Under these 
circumstances, I say that I have a right 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Government themselves 
have not made up their minds in regard 
to this most important change in the 
law. Now, Sir, with regard to the ques- 
ticn of restricting the cross-examination 
of the prisoner. No doubt the majority 
of the advocates of this change contem- 
plate restricting cross-examination, and 
they would shrink from supporting this 
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Bill unless they thought that there 
would be provisions in the Bill for 
restricting cross-examination. But, Sir, 
what the public, and what I think some 
members of the profession do not under- 
stand is this: that in reality there is 
no halfway-house between excluding the 
testimony of a prisoner altogether and 


subjecting that testimony to exactly the, 


same test as that of other witnesses. 
On the other hand, those counsel who 
have most deeply considered this ques- 
tion are perfectly aware of the truth of 
what I say. May I just give one or two 
extracts from the highest authorities in 
support of that contention! First, I 
take Lord Russell of Killowen. He said 
in another place on a certain occasion— 


“T have grave doubts whether, when once a 
witness is admitted to give evidence, it 1s 
possible by the artificial restraints which this 
Bill seeks to impose to protect that witness 
from the ordinary tests as to credit.” 


And Mr. Justice Hawkins used words sub- 
stantially the same. He said— 


“Every prisoner should be able to give 
evidence in his own behalf, but of course he 
must be subject to cross-examination just the 
game as any other witness.’ 


And the most experienced criminal law- 
yers are of the same opinion. My friend 
and former master in the law, Mr. 
‘Charles Mathews, than whom I think 
there is hardly a higher authority in 
reference to this subject, says 





“A prisoner should be subject to the same 
cross-examination as an ordinary witness.” 


Mr. Avory said that no restriction 
‘should be placed on the cross-examina- 
tion of prisoners. I do ask the House 
‘to take note of these very significant 
statements of opinion expressed by such 
high authorities. Then, Sir, upon what 
ground is this Bill recommended to 
the House! I presume it is not 
recommended on the ground that any 
change is necessary in order to 
secure the conviction of the guilty. I 
understand the learned Attorney General 
rather to take that view. I quite feel, 
and everybody will feel, that, considering 
that at present as many as 8&2 per 
-cent. of those who are indicted and tried 
upon criminal charges are convicted, 
really there is no necessity for advo- 
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cating any change if the object were to 
secure cnly one or two per cent. more 


convictions. I understand that the 
Attorney General rests his case on 
consideration for the innocent, and 


he has told us that the prisoner's 
mouth is closed. Well, Sir, I do 
think that is an exploded argument 
used by the prisoner’s counsel reduced to 
the last extremity. As a matter of fact 
@ prisoner’s mouth in this country is not 
closed. As my hon. and learned Friend 
opposite told us in the Debate last year 
on a Bill which I introduced—namely, 
the Criminal Appeal Bill—there are at 
least. four occasions which an accused 
person has of telling his story: (1) on 
his arrest, (2) when he is formally 
charged, (3) before he is committed, when 
his statement is taken down. and 
read at the trial, and (4) even if he is 
represented by counsel, he may, accord- 
ing to the best practice of the 
day, if he chooses, tell his own 
story to the jury in his own words. 
I say, therefore, that it is not right to 
represent it to the public that the 
prisoners mouth is closed. But, Sir, 
the whole effect of the learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General’s speech 
to-day went to point out, I think, that 
the effect of evidence given on his own 
behalf by an innocent man must be 
irresistible. Now, Sir, I join issue in 
that statement, and perhaps I may refer, 
by way of illustration, to an instance 
which occurred some thirteen years ago, 
in which the hon. Member for Plymouth, 
whom I do not see in his place, was 
concerned. I refer to what is called the 
Bartlett case, in which two persons— 
Mrs. Bartlett and Mr. Dyson—were 
jointly indicted for murder, but before 
that there had been a coroner’s inquiry ; 
the coroner’s jury, before which Mr. 
Dyson had given evidence on his own 
behalf, returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against him. When, however, 
the trial came on, the Attorney General 
of the day—now Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen—was so convinced of the man’s 
innocence of the charge that he offered 
no evidence against him, and the accused 
was at once liberated. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, it would, of course, be unbe- 
coming of me at this time of the day 
to go into the case at length, and I do 
not desire to rake over the dead embers 
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of that very strange case. But the facts 
are sufficiently remembered by the House 
for them to recognise that Mr. Dyson’s 
case was a thoroughly representative 
case as regards the issue which is now 
raised, and that to drive into the witness- 
box an accused person, who is innocent 
of the particular charge, but not alto- 
gether untainted, would be to increase 
indefinitely his risk of conviction. Now, 
that is the case of 99 persons out of every 
100 innocent persons who are put on their 
trial by indictment. They are innocent 
of that particular charge, and ought, 
therefore, to be acquitted, but they are 
not altogether untainted. The fallacy 
which runs through the argument of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Attorney 
General, and of all those who take his 
view of the case, is this: they assume 
that the person charged is absolutely 
innocent, and has an absolutely clean 
record, whereas that scarcely corresponds 
to the facts of any single case. I say that 
to submit to examination and to cross- 
examination would not necessarily be 
advantageous to an innocent man. The 
advantage would depend upon his 
coolness and _ self-possession. Those 
qualities are to some extent associated 
with education, and so the educated man 
would have a great advantage if this Bill 
becomes law over the uneducated, and, 
therefore, I say that one of the objec- 
tions to this Bill is that it would tend 
to establish the most odious of all dis- 
tinctions—a class distinction. It is the 
ignorant person who most needs protec- 
tion, and ignorance usually goes with 
poverty, and hence I submit that the 
cases which were put before us last year 
in so interesting a manner by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth are not very relevant to the 
real issues which have been raised. It 
is not for the rich man that I plead, but 
for the poor man. As for the defendant 
who is in a position to command the 
services of the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth, he will be looked after, and 
he will be protected at every turn let 
the law be what it may, and he cannot, 
unless he deserves it, come to any great 
harm. Therefore I put aside cases 
where the defendant is represented by 
a distinguished counsel, and I plead 
to-day, as strongly as I can, on behalf of 
the poor ignorant man who has no counsel 
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to represent him. Now, what is the 
case—as everyone familiar with criminal 
courts will recognise—what is the 
peculiar feature which is always observed 
in the case of an ignorant man who is 
charged with a criminal offence? 
Although perfectly innocent of the 
crime with which he is actually charged, 
he has a strong’ tendency to tell lies 
about comparatively immaterial inci- 
dents connected with the transaction. 
To get out of the scrape in which he 
finds himself he invents a story which 
is generally not only a fiction but a 
stupid invention which is easily broken 
down in cross-examination or disproved 
by other evidence. If, under this Bill, 
the prisoner went into the witness box, 
the discredit which would thus be thrown 
upon his testimony in part would 
influence—unfavourably influence—the 
jury generally, and might very probably 
prove fatal. Now, Sir, it has been said, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General has said it, that there 
are cases in which, if it were not for 
the opportunity of giving evidence 
which is given to them under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885, they would certainly be con- 
victed. Without at all desiring to set 
up my own statement, or my own 
experience, against that of the Attorney 
General, I may cite the statement which 
has been made by a gentleman who has 
probably had as much criminal practice 
as anybody in this House or out- 
side of it—I mean Mr. Horace Avory. 
He distinctly traverses the statement 
just made by the Attorney General. 
He says— 


“T have never known a man to be improperly 
convicted in consequence of his inability to go 
into the witness box.” 


And he says further— 


“When persons charged with offences under 
Acts which have enabled them to give evidence 
have been acquitted, the same result would 
possibly have been arrived at if they had not 
appeared as witnesses on their own behalf.” 


Then, Sir, there is another objection 
which weighs in my mind very stronglv 
against this proposal, and that is the 
objection based upon what I believe 
would be its inevitable effect upon the 
Bench, for this change in the law must. 
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impair the dignity of the Bench. Then| had complaints of the growing practice 


I think the question of impartiality is 
inextricably involved. If this Bill 
becomes law the judge would have to 
cross-examine the prisoner, or interrogate 
him, if you like, which comes to thé same 
thing. We are not altogether without 
experience in this respect from time to 
time, for now we see a judge cross- 
examining—or, if you like so to call it, 
interrogating—a witness or wrestling with 
a witness for the defence, and thus 
flushed with victory or irritated by 
failure, as the case may be, proceeding 
with scarcely a pause to sum up the case 
to the jury. Well, Sir, such scenes any- 
one who is familiar with criminal courts 
must have witnessed, though such scenes 
are not frequent ; but if this Bill becomes 
law they would be multiplied. Consider, 
Sir, for a moment how the proposals of 
the Bill will work out in practice. The 
bulk of criminal prosecutions and the 
bulk of criminal briefs are held by 
inexperienced counsel, who are often 
young men just called to the Bar. The 
defence, on the other hand, is almost 
invariably conducted by able and expe- 
rienced advocates, conversant with every 
twist and turn of our criminal practice, 
and specially skilled in addressing and 
making an impression upon a jury. If 
this Bill becomes law the prisoner goes 
into the box and tells his story in his 
examination-in-chief with all the artful 
aids which his counsel can furnish. Then 
the young counsel for the prosecution 
rises and cross-examines, and he is 
generally totally incompetent to break 
down the prisoner’s case, and with that 
ill-luck which so often dogs the footsteps 
of the inexperienced cross-examiner he 
strengthens the impression in_ the 
prisoner’s favour made on the jury. 
Well, now, the judge may not allow the 
case to stop there. It would defeat the 
ends of justice for the judge to allow the 
case to stop there. The judge in such 
a case would be bound to assume the 
functions of prosecutor, and also to cross- 
examine in very much the same way 
which was once so familiar to him at the 
Bar. I think those who are most familiar 
day by day with what goes on in Crimi- 
nal Courts will recognise the truth of the 
picture which I have indicated. Now, 
Sir, we have lately from many quarters 
Mr. Pickersgill. 








of judges—not in criminal cases specially, 
generally in intervening and in interro 
gating witnesses; and the other day a 
distinguished Queen’s counsel, and [ 
believe that he is a leader of his circuit 
—and the statement was not made 
in Court, when perhaps one might have 
suspected some sinister forensic object, 
but made in a public speech, and 
made, I presume, with due responsibility 
—gave expression to a very strongly- 
worded protest against this innovation in 
the practice of our judges. I think that 
Queen’s counsel was right as to the 
fact, and fully justified in the protest 
he made. My preseni point is this: that 
if this Bill becomes law that judicial 
tendency will be enormously and 
indefinitely stimulated. Well, now, we 
have just been told, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that this Bill does not apply to 
Ireland. Now, why does it not apply to 
Ireland? I think that the Government 
have not dared to apply this Bill to Ireland. 
It is very significant that this change of 
the law is opposed, and bitterly opposed, 
by the hon. Gentlemen who come from 
Ireland. Why are they opposed to it? 
I think it is because of the exasperated 
feeling between class and class which is 
caused by the Land question in Ireland. 
But there is another question which 
unhappily often causes bitter feelings 
between class and class in _ this 
country. I mean the Labour question. 
I appeal to the Labour Members of this 
House—and I am glad that there is one 
at least near me—and I ask them to con- 
sider the effect of this change in the 
law in cases in which they are specially 
interested ; whether it would be in the 
interests of justice that a trades unionist 
charged with intimidation or annoyance 
should be pulled about by a cross-examin- 
ing justice? And now I pass by this 
question to another argument which is 
used in favour of the Bill. It is said 
that we are already committed—and the 
Attorney General made a great point of 
this—to this principle by a series of 
Acts, and that we have gone too far’ now 
to go back. Now I want for a moment 
to deal with that argument, because the 
Attorney General evidently attached to 
it great importance. Sir, in answer to 


that I say this: it will be found on 
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examination, with one or two exceptions, 
the proceedings under these Acts, if 
nominally criminal, are substantially 
civil in nature. The case of the Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act to which infer- 
entially I referred a moment ago is a 
very good illustration of what I mean. In 
that Act, in the case of offences under 
Sections 4, 5, and 6, Parliament in 
its wisdom allows the prisoner to give 
evidence, or the defendant to give 
evidence, but in regard to the offences 
under Section 7 Parliament did not in 
1875 extend the same right to the 
prisoner. And why! Because the 
first three sections 4, 5, and 6, are sec- 
tions which relate to breaches of contract, 
and to cases in the nature of civil 
actions; therefore Parliament decided 
to allow the defendant to give evidence. 
But the offences under Section 7 relate 
to intimidation and annoyance, and are 
properly criminal offences, and in this 
case Parliament did not extend the 
right to give evidence which is given 
in regard to offences under Sections 
4, 5, and 6. I think that is an 
excellent case to show that there 
was some method in the manner in which 
Parliament has given the right to a 
prisoner to give evidence, and also has 
withheld that right. No doubt there are 
cases which are absolutely inconsistent 
with the case which I am supporting 
now. There is the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885, which is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the principle for 
which I am contending ; but, considering 
the irreconcilable conflict of opinion as 
to the propriety of allowing the defendant 
to give evidence in these cases and the 
very conflicting statements as to the 
effect of that Act, I do not think that 
generally the repeal of this provision of 
the Act of 1885 would be very much 
regretted. Now, Sir, I have shown what 
a Metropolitan police-court magistrate, 


* who wrote to the Z'imes a little while ago, 


called “the want of stability in the con- 
dition of this Bill.” That is to say, the 
Government have not been able to make 
up their minds on the very crux of the 
whole question, namely, whether or not 
the cross-examination of a prisoner shall 
be unrestricted in the same way as the 
cross-examination of any other witness is 
unrestricted. I have shown that the 
profession is divided in opinion, and I 
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have shown the irreconcilable attitude 
taken up amongst the most distinguished 
advocates upon this question. Some of 
them insist that the cross-examination — 
of the prisoner must be unrestricted, and 
others resist such a proposal as a mon- 
strous act of injustice and of oppression. 
I have shown that the country is not yet 
really vommitted or fully committed to 
the principle of this Bill, and that the 
question is still open. And, lastly, I 
submit that no case has yet been made 


‘out for so great a change in the law, and 


that at least further inquiry is necessary 
before any legislative step is taken. 
Under these circumstances I shall ask 
the House to vote against this Bill, 
for over and above all the objec- 
tions which may be urged, I believe 
that the ultimate effect of this 
change would inevitably be to revolu- 
tionise the practice of our Criminal 
Courts. In spite of what the learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General has 
said, I sympathise a good deal with what 
I regard as the pertinent interruption of 
the honourable Member for King’s Lynn. 
It will revolutionise the practice of our 
Criminal Courts, and make that practice 
more and more approach to the odious 
practice of the Criminal Courts of France, 
thus impairing the great and unrivalled 
position of the Bench in this country. 
I beg to move that this Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 


*Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (West Car- 
marthen): The Attorney General has told 
us that this Bill had. been carried 
in this House and in another place 
by large majorities on several previous 
occasions. The reason for that, Sir, 
seems to me to be very easily found. 
The number of Members, both in 
this House and in the other House, 
who take a real interest in this question 
is very small, because the Bill refers, not 
to the people generally, but almost exclu- 
sively to the criminal classes. There isa 
stronger reason, perhaps, than that to be 
found in the fact that the proposals con- 
tained in this Bill, on grounds of theory 
or on grounds of abstract justice, seem to 
be so reasonable that it is almost 
impossible to present a case against the 
Bill. It is only when we come to close 
quarters with the question, when we 
consider and weigh the difficulties with 
which it is beset, that we gee the 
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pitfalls to which we are inevitably 
going. The right honourable Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
abandoning this Bill last Session, said, 
and I think said most truly, that this was 
a Bill in reference to which there was 
not only a wide difference of opinion in 
this country, but that it was a question 
upon which experts frequently differed. 
When I spoke of this Bill last year, some 
objection was taken and some comment 
was made in reference to my want of 
experience. I have had 14 years’ ex- 
perience, both in defending and prose- 
cuting prisoners, but I do not oppose this 
Bill on account of’ my own experience 
alone. I entertain strong views on 
this question, and very often men with 
strong views are somewhat biassed. I 
said last Session that there was a 
strong feeling at the Bar amongst 
that class who are best qualified to form 
an accurate judgment upon this ques- 
tion against the proposals contained in 
this Bill, and the Attorney General, in a 
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perfectly friendly way, afterwards took | Rij 


me to task for that statement. I have 
now reconsidered the question, and a 
year has elapsed, and as my profession 
affords me a considerable amount of 
leisure, I have taken the opportunity of 
discussing the Bill with my friends 
at the Bar, who practise not only on my 
own circuit, but with many others who 
have had long experience, and who hold 
good positions in the profession, and 
who have tried scores and hundreds of 
prisoners, and who are consequently able 
to give weighty evidence on the question. 
As the result of my _ inquiry, I 
repeat with emphasis that what 1 
said last year is absolutely and 
entirely true, and there is a strong 
feeling against this Bill, shared by 
a large and influential class in the 
profession. Why, Sir, the mere 
history of this question in the House 
of Commons for the last 10 years is a 
clear indication that the opposition to 
this Bill is growing. Even in this House 
the more people who are qualified to 
form an opinion. have considered the 
matter, the more they are coming over 
to the view that this proposed change is 
not going to be beneficial. During the 
nine years I have been in this House. the 
Bill has been read a second time upon 
two occasions—last year and in 1892. 
In 1892, so little opposition was 
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shown against the Bill. that the Attorney 
General got up in his place and said 
that the Bill had been considered by 
experts, that the Lord Chancellor was in 
favour of it, as well as Lord Herschell, 
and he formally moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. There was no Debate, 
and there was no Division, and the Bill 
was read a second time. I have only cited 
that to show that the opposition to this 
Bill has become stronger day by day. 
I know that there are some hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen in this House who 
consider that the condition of a law 
which prohibits a prisoner from giving 
evidence can only be described as bar- 
barous. I notice also that very often 
statements of so drastic a character are 
made by those who are not best qualified 
to form an opinion. Lord Esher, when 
he spoke on this subject in the House of 
Lords in 1891, said, not that the present 
state of the law was barbarous, hut— 


“T will only venture to say that I am not 

prepared to oppose the Second Reading of this 
ill . . . . but I look upon the proposed 

alteration with considerable alarm.” 


And he declared his intention of en- 
deavouring to introduce Amendments in 
Committee. On the last occasion when 
this Bill was before this House we were 
told that the judges were almost unani- 
mously in favour of the Bill. I notice, 
and I think it is a rather signifi- 
cant fact, that the Attorney General 
did not say so to-day. I do not 
know whether in the interval the Attor- 
ney General has taken the trouble to 
discover whether the judges, when 
brought face to face with the question— 
and their opinions are of immense value 
in reference to this Bill—and having re- 
considered it, have changed their minds. 
Whether the Attorney General is aware 
of that fact or not I do not know. I 
state this, and I think I am right in 
saying it, that out of 18 judges who have 
tried prisoners both ways—that is, in 
cases where prisoners are allowed to give 
evidence, and where they are not 
allowed to give evidence—there are 
seven for the Bill and 10 against it. 
[The Arrorney GeneraL: No, no.] Very 
well, Sir, the Attorney General dissente 
from that statement. Out of those 18 
judges, I ought to say that there are 15 
Queen’s Bench Division judges and three 
judges of the Court of Appeal. In the 
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Queen’s Bench Division there are six judges 
for the Bill and six against it. Mr. Jus- 
tice Channing is doubtful, but inclining 
against the Bill. Mr. Justice Wills is 
doubtful, but I think he inclines for the 
Bill, but he does so with very grave 
misgivings. Then, Sir, I think I am also 
right in saying that two of the three 
judges in the Court of Appeal—Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams and Lord 
Justice Collins, who have had great 
experience in trying criminal cases, and 
who are regarded as two of the soundest 
criminal judges this country has ever 
had—are both opposed to this Bill. I 
think we were told last year that Mr. 
Justice Hawkins was in favour of this 
Bill. But now Mr. Justice Hawkins has 
changed his mind. He has reconsidered 
the question, and, instead of being for 


the Bill to-day, he is against it. I pass 
over the attitude of the Government 


to-day by making one observation, that 
I think it is most unsatisfactory. Here 
is a great question which has been before 
the country for 20 years. This Govern- 
ment has introduced three Bills on the 
subject, and they have all been different 
in their proposals. In the first you pro- 
hibit cross-examination of the prisoner 
with regard to his character, and in the 
second Bill you allow it under all circum- 
stances, in this one you again prohibit 
it. In the first Bill you make the wife a 
competent witness, but in the second you 
make her a compellable witness, and in 
this one she is a competent witness. So, 
again, with regard toMfreland, the Govern- 
ment have changed and changed about. 
Either the principle of the Bill is right 
or it is wrong. If the principle is right, 
then the Government ought to face the 
question and fight it out. I am not in 
favour of introducing Ireland into the 
Bill, but I am pointing out the illogical 
position of the Government, and their 
position with regard to Ireland is hope- 
less. You exclude Ireland from the 
operation of this Bill, where their 
criminal procedure is identical with our 
own, and you include Scotland—where 
their criminal procedure differs entirely 
from that in England. Now, Sir, I want 
to say one word with regard to the atti- 
tude of the Government, and their reason 
for bringing in this Bill. The Attorney 


General has pointed out that the object 
of the Bill is not to secure a few more 
[The Arrorney GENERAL: 


convictions. 
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No.] But it is one of the arguments 
made use of in favour of the Bill. I take 
it that your object is to secure a fair trial 
for innocent men. There is one thing 
that has struck me most forcibly in rela- 
tion to all these Debates—and I have 
followed them ever since I have been in 
the House—and that is the amusingly 
few cases in which it is even suggested 
that there have been wrong convictions 
in this country. The Government have 
had plenty of opportunities through the 
Home Office for inquiries, and even in 
the cases put forward by the Attorney 
General to-day, and by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth, the last time the question was dis- 
cussed they assumed that the first jury 
would, under similar circumstances, have 
done the same as the second jury did. 
You cannot enter into the minds of the 
jury and see what a jury would do and 
why they have given a certain verdict. 
But what astonishes me is that there are 
scarcely any serious instances given of 
cases from the Home Office where any 
substantial injustice has been done. 
Now, I will refer the House for a moment 
to some observations made by the Home 
Secretary in a speech which he made this 
Session on the Court of Criminal Appeal 
Bill. Dealing with the question as to 
whether it was necessary to have a Court 
of Criminal Appeal in this country or not 
he said— 
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“Has anyone asserted that this Bill is re- 

quired in the interests of justice—that in many 
cases juries have been wrong, and that in those 
cases no remedy has been found in the existing 
jurisdiction of the Home Office? Some evidence 
ought to be produced before you alter a system 
which has, on the whole, worked without 
injustice to accused persons. As far as my 
experience at the Home Office goes of the cases 
referred to me, there have scarcely been more 
than seven or eight in one year in which, after 
the closest examination, I have thought it 
necessary in any way to question the propriety 
of the verdict apart from the sentence.” 
And I presume those seven or eight cases 
a year included the cases which are 
found from inquiries to be wrong after 
sending a Commissioner to take evidence 
on the spot. Well, now, the Home 
Secretary went on to say— 

“The vital difference between a criminal and 
civil trial has hardly been sufficiently insisted 
on. In a civil trial the jury divide on the 
balance of evidence. The balance of evidence is 
a very different thing from what is required in 
a criminal trial. In the first place, you have 
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the committal before the magistrates; then 
there is the grand jury; and after that, before 
a judge and jury, where not a mere balance 
of evidence in favour of the prosecution is 

uired for conviction, but the satisfaction of 
the unanimous jury beyond reasonable doubt.” 


Criminal 


It struck me, in reading through the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
if we could get the Home Secretary to 
come down to the House of Commons 
and repeat the speech he made upon 
that Bill, it would prove a most 
conclusive answer to the Bill now before 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Fife took part in the 
Debate on that Bill, and he said— 


“On the one hand it may be alleged that 
sentences are unequal, and on the other hand 
that verdicts are often unjust, and innocent 
persons are convicted. For the first of these 
there is abundant foundation, but for the 
second I believe there is no foundation at all. 
My experience when at the Home Office was 
substantially the same as the right honourable 
gentleman the present Home Secretary.” 


Well, then, the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Home Secretary supports the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Fife, who said that he substantially 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
hon. Member must not go into 
question. 


The 
that 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: 
proceed with that. The House will see 
the relevancy of it. It is important to 
us that both the present Home Secretary 
and the late Home Secretary are agreed 
upon one point—that there are very few 
cases of conviction of innocent people 
in this country. The extracts from the 
speeches I have cited prove to demon- 
stration that innocent men are not often 
convicted in this country. You cannot 
get a system which is absolutely 
perfect, and my only contention is that 
the present system is likely to work far 
better than the change proposed. There 
are two gradual changes in the pro- 
fession which causes me to look with some 
alarm on the proposals of this Bill. The 
first is the difference in the way in which 
prosecutions are conducted. The late 
Lord Justice Lush used to say that it 
was the duty of a prosecuting counsel 
to act in a somewhat judicial capacity. 
[The Arrorney GenzRaL: Hear, hear!] I 
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hear the Attorney General agrees with 
me. I am sorry to say that I do not 
think that is the practice of the 
present day. The amount of heat which 
is introduced into a criminal prosecution, 
the character of the speeches which are 
made, and the contentions which are put 
forward convey to my mind the impres. 
sion that, in a great many prosecutions, I 
think in the greater number of prosecu- 
tions, the efforts made by the prosecut- 
ing counsel is to get a verdict—I do not 
mean unfairly, but strong partisan 
speeches are made. The late Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Coleridge, speaking in the 
House of Lords, said—~— 


* Prosecuting counsel do now, in reply, speak 
with a force and energy, aiid with a partisan- 
ship, against prisoners, which formerly, when 
there were no speeches by counsel for pri- 
soners, they were not in the habit of doing.” 


There is another change to which I 
desire to allude, and that is the 
tendency of some judges to cross- 
examine witnesses. This was alluded 
to by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Epsom Division during the 
Debate on the Court of Criminal Appeal 
Bill, which he described as an un- 
fortunate tendency. That will be in- 
creased under this Bill. My hon. and 
learned Friend who moved the rejection 
of the Bill said that the majority of prose- 
cutions in this country are conducted by 
members of the Bar who have very small 
experience, and if this Bill becomes law 
it will become their duty to cross-examine 
prisoners, and everyone knows that the 
duty of cross-examination is a most diffi- 
cult part of the profession of the law, 
and it is only acquired after many years 
of experience. [“ No, no!”] I think that 
cross-examining is the most difficult thing 
to learn, and it takes a great number of 
years to learn to cross-examine with skill 
and judgment. When prisoners go into 
the witness box their cross-examination 
will be ineffective, and the judges will 
have to take up the cross-examination, 
and they will be bound to become par- 
tisan. Their belief in cross-examining a 
prisoner is that the man is saying what is 
untrue. Very often the judge will take 
it up. You may say that the judges will 
not take a position of antagonism, but 
they cannot help this very often. The 
professional instinct will return, and all 
cross-examinations in criminal cases, or 
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in the greater proportion of them, is, in 
a sense, antagonistic to the prisoner. 
The antagonism which may start with the 
prosecuting counsel will go on to the 
judges, and from the judges it will go to 
the jury, and the jury will take sides in 
the case. I cannot mention the name, 
but there is one of the judges in the 
Court of Appeal who said, in private 
conversation, that one of the most 
painful things he has to do is in cases 
where prisoners give evidence on their 
own behalf, because he feels that the 
counsel, from want of experience, has not 
done to his case justice, and feels that 
he is bound to cross-examine. He feels 
that it is most painful to him, because 
his professional instinct returns even 
against his will. The present state of 
the law is satisfactory. A prisoner now 
stands upon pretty firm ground. He 
says to the prosecuting counsel, “ You 
have brought this charge against me; 
you prove it.” And you prove it, not 
because my answer is weak, but because 
your evidence is strong and overwhelm- 
ing. This Bill, without in terms saying 
so, alters that, and in time it will come 
that the onus of proof of guilt will be 
shifted to the prisoner, and he will 
find himself in the position of 
having to establish his own innocence. 
You cannot forget the fact that by far 
the majority of prisoners in this country, 
although they may not be guilty of the 
particular offence of which they are 
accused, are not men of high character. 
Men who are sent for trial, and 
against whom true bills are found by 
grand juries, have a great deal to answer. 
They may not be guilty of the particular 
offence, although they probably are in 
some way or other mixed up in the 
matter. A prisoner gives an unsatisfac- 
tory answer in the witness box. He 
does not know, he does not re 
member, or he is not sure. Perhaps 
he says what is not true, and the 
fact of his saying what is untrue will be 
thrown into the balance against him by the 
jury. It will be urged upon them by the 
prosecuting counsel that if the man was 
innocent he would have said what was 
true, and the jury may on that account 
find him guilty, although the prosecution 
have not established beyond any doubt 
the case against him, but simply 
because the man when he has gone 
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into the witness box has said what is 
a lie. A Colonial judge, writing to 
the 7'imes on this question, says, “ Inno- 
cent persons are apt to tell obvious un- 
truths in order to better their own case.” 
Now, that is the class of case in which a 
man will be convicted where to-day he 
is acquitted, and in which he ought to 
be acquitted according to law and jus- 
tice. Therefore, in my judgment, if such 
a man goes into the witness box, he will 
be worse off than he is now. But sup- 
posing he does not go into the witness 
box, then comments are made because 
he has not offered himself as a witness, 
and that is almost worse for him than 
going into the witness box. I remember 
a case, to which I referred last year, 
in which a gentleman came down to 
this House in connection with a libel 
case, in which he had not presented 
himself as a witness in the box, and in 
which the jury, although they did not 
hear any evidence on the other side, 
where a plea of justification to a libel 
had been entered, found against him 
because they drew a conclusion so damag- 
ing and damning against him from the 
mere fact that he did not offer himself as 
a witness that, practically, it lost him the 
case. I am afraid that I have already 
troubled the House at greater length 
than I am justified in doing, but this is 
a question on which I entertain a very 
strong opinion. I believe myselfi—I may 
be wrong, but, rigfitly or wrongly, I 
believe that this Bill is a step in 
the wrong direction. I believe that 
in the long run it will work badly. 
I do not suppose that if it passes into 
law for the present a great deal of differ- 
ence will become apparent. The present 
judges, or the great majority of them, 
are imbued with the traditions of the 
past. But they cannot live for ever, and 
I say that when these changes do come— 
they may come slowly and gradually—we 
shall find that this Bill will bring with 
it bad results, and we shall, gradually and 
slowly, drift into practices which, in my 
judgment, are not fair, and are not right, 
and which, I think, will be characterised 
in course of time as un-English. 


Sm ROBERT T. REID (Dumfries 
Burghs): Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a 
few words in regard to this Bill, for 
I do not think I have addressed the 
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House on this subject before. I am very 
strongly and heartily in support of this 
Bill, which has been brought forward 
by the Attorney General. There is n0 
doubt that a different opinion is strongly 
held by my hon. and learned Friend 
behind me, and by other gentlemen 
but, 


of eminence and _ distinction; 
althouch I do not want in the 
least to question that view, I do 


not believe it is a very widespread 
opinion outside the ranks of the legal 
profession. And, however much I am 
attached to the profession to which I 
belone—and I am very much attached 
to it—I do not think that upon matters 
of legal reform the House of Commons 
ought to proceed exclusively upon the 
opinion of gentlemen who practise in the 
courts as barristers or preside over them 
as judges. I do not know where we are 
going to end if this practice of quoting 
the opinions of judges on one side or 
the other is to continue. My hon. and 
learned Friend behind us refers to a 
private opinion expressed by a Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal, but I do not think we 
ought to be influenced by such opinions 
at all. I cannot help remembering, and 
I say this with all respect and courtesy 
to the members of the Judicial Bench, 
that if the judges had decided what legal 
reforms should be introduced into this 
country during the last 50 years we 
should not have got so far as I am happy 
to think we have got in the promotion 
of judicial reforms. I do not mean that 
they are otherwise than advocates of 
improvement, but they naturally have 
certain prepossessions in favour of the 
system which they have administered 
themselves, and I do not wish the matter 
to be treated as one of authority. And 
there is another question. This Bill is 
an attempt to allow prisoners to give 
evidence. Within the last 50 years, 
according to the law of England, a party 
to a civil action has been able to give 
evidence. It was supposed that it was 
the duty of the State so scrupulously to 
watch over the possibility of perjury 
being committed that if a dispute arose 
between two persons engaged in litiga- 
tion in a civil court as to what took 
place on a particular occasion you could 
not call upon one side or the other to 
state what took place, or to tender 
evidence, lest perjury should be com- 
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mitted, and you had to leave the jury 
to draw their own conclusion as best they 
could from the evidence of people who 
knew little or nothing of the subject. 
That was the practice which prevailed, 
and when an attempt to reform it was 
made—and it was reformed within 50 
years—such prophecies of evil were 
indulged in by gentlemen engaged in the: 
controversy as you will find repeated 
now by some hon. and learned Gentle 
men in regard to the present Bill. Now, 
we have every day to examine and cross- 
examine persons who are concerned in 
civil cases, and not one of the evils 
then contemplated has come to pass, and 
nobody would ever dream of trying 
to arrive at justice or the truth— 
which, after all, it must not be forgotten, 
is the object of our procedure—by the 
extraordinary .process in a civil court of 
shutting out from giving evidence the 
only persons who know anything about 
it. And yet, when the Government of 
the day introduce a proposal that inno- 
cent men shall be entitled to give 
evidence in cases where they can tell the 
whole facts, and with all the solemnity 
attaching to giving evidence on oath, all 
these fears are expressed as to the result. 
I hope I have not spoken disrespectfully 
of the opinions of hon. Gentlemen who 
take a different view from myself, but I 
think theirs is a very mistaken view. Let 
us see what is sought to be prevented. 
I will take the case of myself, or any 
other gentleman. We are all liable to 
have false accusations brought against us. 
Suppose we happen to walk along the 
street, or into a railway carriage, or some 
other place in which there are only two 
or three others, apparently of a respect- 
able character, who have formed a con- 
spiracy to accuse us of an offence. It is 
possible that gentlemen who are wealthy 
are more exposed to that danger and 
more liable to be the object of such a 
conspiracy than others. I want to put 
it to any gentleman to just think what 
his position and feelings would be when 
he was approaching his trial when he 
knew he would not be allowed to go 
into the witness box and give a solemn 
denial to the charge on oath; and not 
only so, but to give himself an oppor- 
tunity of having his testimony corro- 
borated by cross-examination. Because 
the House must not be unaware that it 
is very often the case that this weapor 
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of cross-examination, which is sometimes 
spoken of as if it were some mystic 
method of inducing people to tell lies, 
and leading them into every kind of 
error, is useless and fails against truthful 
evidence. There is no hon. and learned 
Gentlemen here, I am certain—and many 
of them have had much experience in 
criminal courts, as I have had in civil 
cases, of cross-examination—will bear 
me out when I say that the force of 
cross-examination is entirely blunted by 
an honest witness. You can make no 
headway against an honest witness, and 
although you may put questions to a 
witness, who is a simple, honest, and 
straightforward man, he will satisfy any 
tribunal that he is telling the truth. It 
is not an answer to say that you can now 
get up and make a statement not upon 
oath. That is not an answer at all. It 
is necessary, in order that a man should 
be able to give his evidence in his own 
defence with all the solemnity of pro- 
ceedings in a court of justice, and with 
responsibility, that he should have an 
opportunity of answering every question 
that is put. Well, there is another point 
that I should like to mention, and it is 
this: the House must not forget that it 
is not only to the civil courts that this 
system of allowing witnesses to give 
evidence has been applied. It has been 
applied in criminal courts also. There 
are no less than 26 Acts of Parliament, 
practically every Act passed dealing seri- 
ously with criminal procedure during the 
last quarter of a century, in which a 
special clause is put allowing those to 
appear as witnesses who are actually the 
persons accused as criminals. That has 
gone on for 25 years, and it is rather 
strange that we should have that 
anomaly. This Bill is intended to recon- 
cile anomalies, but it is not merely a 
question of removing anomalies. The 
important fact is that the actuel work- 
ing of the system of allowing prisoners 
to give evidence has been sanctioned 
under these 26 Acts for 25 years. Now I 
am not aware that any hon. Gentleman 
has seriously proposed to put an end to 
it. The thing has been tried, and these 
evils have not come to pass. On the con- 
trary, I say—although I do not wish to 
dwell too much upon authority—the sys- 
tem has been tried by experience in the 
most successful manner imaginable, and 
no one has brought in any Bill to repeal 
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it. Now, inasmuch as hon. Gentlemen 
in this House are so much given to bring- 
ing in Bills to remove every kind of griev- 
ance, and to remove some things which 
are not grievances, I cannot but think 
that if any injustice had been known to 
any hon. Gentleman as being done under 
any one of these Acts they would have 
brought it forward, and we should hav 
heard enough of it. and have been able 
to judge of the propriety of repealing 
that particular Act. But more, this 
system has been applied to all our 
Colonies—at any rate to all our self- 
governing Colonies, I believe—and there, 
again, nobody has ever proposed to repeal 
it. It works in these Colonies, not only 
in regard to such cases as are included in 
our 26 Acts, but in regard to every single 
criminal offence, I believe. They have 
introduced it and tried it everywhere, and 
nobody has ever thought of repealing it. 
If I were to go to the experience of the 
United States, and it is a very valuable 
experience, we should find that in most 
of the States the same system prevails, 
and I am not aware that anybody has 
sought to repeal it; and if it does not 
prevail in any one State, it is because 
some remnant of the English law still 
lurks in that particular State. Sir, one 
more remark before I part from that 
matter. All this is immaterial unless a 
practical injustice takes place under the 
existing system. I quite agree that we 
do not want to deal with theoretical 
grievances. Now, I remember that my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth spoke most impressively last 
year about a case with which he was 
acquainted, in which, within his own 
knowledge and experience, actual injus- 
tice had taken place; and the Attorney 
General has told us, upon his great re- 
sponsibility in a matter of this kind, that 
he has known of cases in which injustice 
has been averted only by one of these 26 
statutes by which the accused man has 
been able to go into the box to 
give evidence in his own defence. I am 
not going to dwell upon authorities, as I 
said before, but the authority of persons 
who say they have known cases of injus- 
tice is positive evidence founded upon 
particular cases ; while the statements of 
gentlemen who say they have not known 
such cases is merely negative evidence 
given by men who know less. There are 
many gentlemen of the highest authority 
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who hold a different opinion. Sir H. 
Poland, for example—and I suppose there 
is no more experienced man, for he has 
had 40 or 50 years’ practice in this 
matter—has said there has been, to his 
knowledge, actual cases of injustice. I 
will not put my own personal experience 
against that of any hon. Gentleman who 
sits here, but I may say that in my own 
experience I have known a case in which 
a man who was absolutely innocent, and 
could have proved it by his evidence, was 
saved from being convicted by the mere 
accident of the other side happening to 
put in his books some letters in 
which his explanation was given with 
reference to his books. I say it 
was a very, very narrow. escape. 
Now that is the case, so far as I under- 
stand it, which is put forward in sup- 
port of this Bill, and it seems to me to 
be a very strange thing that the natural 
desire of an innocent man to come for- 
ward and make what he calls an open 
statement—for he says, “Ask me any 
questions you like”—should be refused. 
Is it not a most natural thing, that when 
a man is accused of a terrible crime, he 
should say, “I want to go into the witness 
box instantly; it is the first thing I 
want to do; I want to make a full state- 
ment ; ask me any questions—the more 
the better, and the more I shall be able 
to satisfy any impartial person?” It is 
a very strange thing that that should be 
objected to mainly upon one ground— 
that there may be somewhere or other 
some timid, ignorant, unwieldy, uncouth 
witness who, by reason of his personal 
defects, or want of mental cultivation, or 
what not, is liable to be convicted, al- 
though he is innocent, because, although 
he is innocent, he will somehow or other 
make it appear that he is guilty. Well, 
of course, there is no system in the wide 
world which is not open to criticism— 
there is no possible method of trying any 
person against which you cannot raise 
some imaginary case of hardship. Sir, 
I do not believe it is likely to happen 
under this Bill. My ‘honourable and 
learned Friend the Member for Bethnal 
Green spoke of the ignorant and poor 
person who needs protection, and he 
said people of that class had a tendency 
when they were accused to invent excuses 
which were contrary to the truth, and 
then when they were called into the 
witness box it was assumed that they 
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toi. lies, and might be considered guilty, 
That is rather, I think, a far-fetched ob- 
jection, that an innocent person, going 
into the witness box to say, “I am not 
guilty,” should blunder into some stupid 
fiction, instead of telling the truth. At 
all events, all I can say is, that if the 
choice is between allowing a man to lose 
his chance by reason of his stupid and 
deliberate lying on the one side and 
allowing an innocent and honest man to 
tell his own story of his own case, [ 
should prefer the first rather than the 
last. Well, Sir, it is stated that the 
judge would want to cross-examine the 
witness, and that after the process he 
would be so flushed with victory, or 
irritated by failure, that he would proceed 
to sum up in a manner which would be 
unfair towards the prisoner. It comes 
practically to this—I do not want to 
express an opinion adverse to the view 
that judges ought to refrain from putting 
questions, and if I were to express my 
own opinion about the practice of judges 
asking questions, and interposing in argu- 
ment so much as they do, perhaps it 
would not be wholly in favour of the 
practice prevailing at present ; but that 
is not what we have to consider. Is it 
really likely, in the present state of 
affairs—I am speaking of Great Britain 
now, of course; what I have to say 
about Ireland I will state before I sit 
down—but is it really true that in this 
country the judges are likely to abandon 
all the traditions which have undoubtedly 
made them the most respected and 
most popular persons in the whole 
community? I say I believe that is an 
absolutely unfounded apprehension. I 
believe, myself, that the respect which 1s 
felt for the Judicial Bench is respect 
which is in every way well deserved, so 
far as integrity and uprightness of pur- 
pose are concerned. I believe it is the 
outcome of the long habit in this country 
of judges trying to administer justice 
without the slightest regard either to 
political considerations or to other con- 
siderations; and I believe myself that 
this imaginary consequence of the judges’ 
action, like any other anticipation in 
similar cases, would prove in practice to 
be illusory. All I can say is, that if it 
should become apparent that our ‘judges 
are taking this line in criminal cases, of 
cross-examining witnesses, and assimilat- 
ing their procedure to that pursued in 
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some French cases that we have recently 
heard of, then it will be the first duty 
of this House and of Parliament to inter- 
vene and to prevent a scandal of that 
kind from being perpetrated. Well, Sir, 
I have only one more word to say, and 
that is with regard to the condition of 
Ireland. I do not know why the Govern- 
ment propose to omit Ireland from this 
Bill; but I should be disposed to omit 
Treland from it, because I believe that 
the proper representatives of Irish 
opinion upon matters of this kind are 
the Irish Members. If they do not feel 
—and I believe they do not feel, or did 
not feel—the same confidence in the 
administration of justice in Ireland which 
we do legitimately in the administration 
of justice in this country, I can perfectly 
understand their wishes. I do not know 
what are their wishes, but I say that, 
holding, as I do, the principle that the 
representatives of a country are the 
proper judges in such a matter, for that 
reason, and for that reason alone, I 
should certainly exclude Ireland. But I 
must say that I think there is a cor- 
relative side to that proposition. I think 
that honourable Gentlemen who say with 
great truth that Ireland ought to be 
regulated according to the opinions of 
Trish Members ought also to allow us 
the satisfaction of regulating the affairs 
of Great Britain according to the opinion 
of the majority of its English and Scot- 
‘tish Members. I cannot help thinking 
that when that view of reciprocity is 
appreciated by my honourable an1 
learned Friends they will see that it is 
an important matter. Sir, I will not 
occupy further time, but I am bound to 
say that I think this is on the whole a 
most salutary, a most wise, and a most 
humane reform; and I cannot under- 
stand myself, although I suppose it is my 
own fault, why so much opposition has 
been raised against it—in some instances 
from this side. I regret that opposition, 
and I hope the Government will stand 
by the Bill; and I shall vote for it with 
them, if there is a Division. 


Criminal 


*Mr. A. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): Sir, I think nobody can 
object to the admirable and judicious 
temper of the speech which has just been 
made by my honourable and learned 
Friend, but I venture to think that he 
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has approached this question too much 
from the point of view of an educated 
man. What is the test of a good witness? 
What are the qualities that make a good 
witness! The question whether a man 
will make a good witness or not depends 
upon his temper, his memory, his can- 
dour and his ability. Endowed with all 
these qualities, naturally, my honourable 
and learned Friend, if he were charged 
with any very serious offence, would 
desire himself to go into the witness box. 
He would treat the charge, however in- 
famous, with good temper, with candour, 
with ability, and with good memory ; 
but he and those who are like him are 
not the persons for whom you are legis- 
lating. when you are bringing forward 
Bills dealing with the criminal procedure 
of this country. You are legislating for 
the poor, the miserable, the ignorant, the 
confused—almost the dumb, you may 
say—who are driven into a Criminal 
Court and have, probably for the first 
time in their lives, to endeavour to string 
together a few sentences against more or 
less skilled opponents. Well, my honour- 
able and learned Friend is sanguine or 
inexperienced with regard to those par- 
ticular cases if he imagines that a cross- 
examination such as you hear at the 
Old Bailey avplied to a miserable man, 
put, for the first time in his life, into 
the witness box, would afford him a 
method or an opportunity of proving 
his truthfulness and integrity. Well, 
Sir, I stand here, I confess, upon this 
broad conservative principle. I am a 
Liberal Unionist, and I very much regret 
that my honourable and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, who is also a 
Liberal Unionist, is not here, for I think 
he would admit that there are good con- 
servative reasons for the opposition to this 
Bill. No one can deny that this is a great. 
almost revolutionary, change in legal 
procedure. Now, what are the reasons 
advanced in its favour? Surely it is not 
intended to secure more convictions? 
Eighty-two per cent. of those indicted 
now are convicted. and it is surely pre- 
vosterous to say that it is to secure the 
conviction of the miserable residuum of 
whom many are innocent, that we are 
going to revolutionise our present system ? 
Neither can it be to abolish anomalies. 
They exist in immense numbers already, 
and this Bill will not abolish them, 
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because, if it abolishes one, it substi- 
tutes another. The proposal of the 
Government is not to assimilate the 
criminal system to the civil system. It 
is to introduce a sort of hybrid witness, 
who is at liberty to state anything he 
chooses without the test of cross- 
examination. Take the case of'a woman 
who complains of having been criminally 
assaulted by a man. She is cross- 
examined with reference to her whole 
past, and questions as to her morality 
may be raised. Under this Bill any 
person convicted of a similar offence 
within the previous six months shall be 
disentitled to be cross-examined as to 
character, although the prosecutrix, 
whose honour and reputation are at 
stake, is cross-examined as to her past 
history, whereas the man is protected 
and excluded from such examination. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: He 
would be allowed to be cross-examined 
in that case. The Bill states that -a 
prisoner giving evidence shall not be 
required to answer any question tending 
to show that he is of bad character 
unless he has asked questions of the 
witnesses for the prosecution with a view 
to establish his own good or their bad 
character. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: I withdraw that. 
That is so. However, as regards the 
anomaly of this hybrid witness, he is 
at any rate a novelty, and the substitu- 
tion of one anomaly for another. The 
Government are now really bringing 
this proposal in the belief that it 
will secure the acquittal and be of 
advantage to innocent persons. But, 
in order to satisfy this House that 
the proposed change is a reasonable and 
necessary one, the Government ought to 
show, in the first place, that under the 
existing system an appreciable number 
of innocent persons are in fact con- 
victed ; and, in the next place, that they 
were so convicted because they were not 
examined as witnesses. I will not repeat 
what my learned Friend said in seconding 
this Motion, or the testimony given vy 
two Home Secretaries and the Attorney 
General, with regard to innocent persons, 
but I ask, in presence of these high 
Mr. Lyttelton. 
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officials, can they deny that in point of 
fact the conviction of innocent persons 
is an evil almost infinitesimally small! 
That is what they have said on another 
subject in this House, but their testi- 
mony is equally as important as if it 
had been given in this Debate. As to 
the second part, the Government should 
establish that innccent persons have been 
convicted because they have not been 
examined. I do not think that any 
serious attempt has ever been made in 
this House to show that. It is true that 
last year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth described one or 
two hard cases in which, in his opinion, 
persons had been convicted who would 
have been acquitted had they had the 
opportunity of giving evidence. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman occupies an 
unique position as an English advocate, 
and, if I may say so with great respect, 
one reason why he is the very greatest. 
of our advocates is, that he has an 
intense belief in his own case and no 
doubt in the innocence of every client, 
This most drastic change -lias, therefore, 
been proposed, not with a view of 
redressing an anomaly—that is denied; 
not with a view of securing convictions 
—that also is denied; but with a view 
of giving innocent persons greater 
advantages. The late and the present 
Home Secretary admitted, as regards the 
conviction of innocent persons, that it 
was, practically, an infinitesimal griev- 
ance, if any. It comes to this, therefore, 
that you propose this change to redress 
an evil definitely pronounced by 
authorities on both sides of the 
House not to exist. It proposes a 
disturbance of a system eminently prac- 
tical, based on experience, and evolved 
from the history of English criminal 
‘law on—I do not want to use disre- 
spectful language—theoretical grounds. 
After what has been said by my 
learned Friend who has just spoken, I 
think it is very curious that reference to 
judicial authority should be deprecated 
by the friends of the Bill. This Bill was 
brought in last year by the Attorney 
General, supported by the honourable 
and learned Member for Plymouth, and 
based upon reported quotations given 
as the unanimous opinion of several 
judges of this country and eminent Mem- 
bers of this House. But, inasmuch as 
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the honourable and learned Member for 
Plymouth said the opposition proceeded 
from amateurs [Sir Ropsrt Rew: 
I had several times before pro 
tested against bringing in the opinion 
of judges.] I venture to differ simply 
for this reason: ever since 1885 the 
judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
have had much experience—greater than 
that of any counsel, however eminent— 
of the working of the two systems 
together. Ever since the passing of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill we have 
in this country an unique authority on 
the subject. Thousands of cases are tried 
by very eminent men under the old 
system, in which the prisoner cannot be 
examined, and also under the new system, 
in which he can. Now, to say that it is 
not right to quote the judges’ opinion, or 
to obtain the result of their experience, is 
1 position which I think will not seriously 
be maintained any longer. I quite agree 
that the matter should be decided by 
reason and sense, but when we have an 
opportunity of calling to our aid judges 
able to give experienced information— 
several of whom have been converted by 
their experience of cases in which 
prisoners were competent witnesses from 
being strong advocates of the proposed 
yystem—it is a sign, not of strength, but 
of weakness, to refuse the heip of such 
unique experience. I would not have 
said anything with regard to the analogy 
of civil cases except that my learned 
Friend who spoke last sneered, or rather, 
I should say, good-humouredly chaffed 
those who oppose the Bill on the ground 
that there was opposition to a similar 
change in civil cases. It must be obvious 
to him that the position is absolutely 
different, and that there is no true 
analogy. In civil actions the jury must 
decide for either the plaintiff or the 
defendant. In criminal cases they are 





not bound to give a decision which 
will commit them one way or the 
other. They may say, “We have 


no doubt whatever that the prosecu- 
tion has proved the prisoner guilty,” 
or they may say, “The prisoner is not 
guilty.” That may mean he is absolutely 
innocent, or it may mean that the jury 
have suspicions, but that they think the 
prosecution has not satisfied them, as 
by law required, beyond all doubt, that 
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the prisoner is guilty. How can my 
learned Friend give the weight of his 
great authority to the suggestion that 
there is any analogy between these two 
systems, which differ in most important 
particulars? A mistake in one case is @ 
misfortune, but in the other may be one 
of the most terrible calamities that could 
possibly happen. I should like to say 
one word as to the supposed value of the 
oath of a prisoner put into the witness 
box. Is it not almost childish to say that 
a man who has deliberately stood up in 
court and pleaded not guilty, and whose 
testimony has been neglected in the dock, 
will, by removing himself 20 feet into 
the witness box, with warders at his side, 
by virtue of the magic of an oath, add 
weight to his statement? Ido not wish 
to shirk the point at all ; there is another 
element in being a witness, and that is 
in being cross-examined. If the prisoner 
be a man with the qualities alluded te 
by my learned Friend in the beginning 
of his speech, I quite agree that he will 
stand the ordeal of cross-examination, but 
if the prisoner be hopelessly wretched, 
miserable, and ignorant—as 99 per cent.. 
of the men who are tried are—do you 
believe that cross-examination would assist 
him to establish his innocence? I submit 
that under the present system, which gives 
a man perfect freedom to state what he 
likes, though not to be cross-examined, a 
prisoner is in as good a position, and 
far better than he would be under 
this Bill. The Lord Advocate last year 
alluded to the Scotch system. If such a 
system could be brought about where a 
man would have an opportunity of advis- 
ing with his solicitor or agent, as in Scot- 
land, the very moment after he is 
arrested, and is enabled to make a full 
statement quietly and privately as to the 
matters connected with the charge, and 
if every effort were made to test the 
truth of his statement, I ask the House 
to say that that man, if innocent, has 
abundant and ample opportunities of 
establishing his innocence. Such a 
change I ventured to suggest elsewhere 
—a change something like what we have 
in our Indian system. On reflection, 
however, I think the Scotch system is 
even better. In India the judge is not 
himself allowed to cross-examine the 
prisoner, but he is directed, or required, 
to bring to his notice, one by one, the 
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points of the evidence against him, and 
to state to the prisoner that if he desires 
to offer any observations or explanation 
he can then be heard. I do not dispute 
that that is an onerous thing for a judge 
to have to do. It has been done, to my 
own knowledge, by great and humane 
judges in England, but still I think the 
Scotch system, such as I have indicated, 
would be even better. May I just say a 
few words with regard to one effect of 
the atmosphere of a criminal court which 
this Bill would enhance? I say myself, 
and I have Jong experience, that I have 
never heard a prosecuting counsel con- 
duct a case unfairly in England. He 
conducts it with a semi-judicial spirit, not 
unfairly, as one honourable Member has 
said [Mr. Luoyp Morean: I did not 
say unfairly, but with great warmth. | 
That I admit in cases where the prisoner 
is now cross-examined. Why does he? 





The very moment a man _ begins 
to cross-examine another an atmos- 
phere of heat is generated. How 


many men can engage in an ordinary 
argument on an important subject with- 
out showing warmth? I think they are 
rather few in number. But what is 
cross-examination? It is argument con- 
ducted by men in public, with all the 
excitement that publicity can give. It 
is done by a man who is exhibiting 
his powers before others who may 
afterwards employ him; and is it 
not too sanguine to expect that such 
a man would conduct a_ cross-exami- 
nation of a prisoner with that calmness 
and moderation with which English pro- 
secutions are now conducted? May I 
give one quotation, from the opinion of 
Lord Justice Collins, who has allowed me 
to use his name in this matter? My 
honourable and learned Friend has said 
that he did not believe that judges would 
be carried away by the duties imposed 
on them by this Bill. Allow me to read 
the testimony of one of the judges on 
this point, which I am sure will have 
great weight. There is no judge on the 
Bench more respected, esteemed, and 
admired than Lord Justice Collins. He 
says— 


“My chief objection to the proposed change 
is that I feel certain it will greatly alter the 
present relations between the judge and the 
prisoner. It seems to me inevitable that, if it 
should become the practice for the prisoner to 
give evidence in every case, the judge will in 
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most cases have to put questions in the nature 
of cross-examination himself. He has to do so 
now very frequently in cases under the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act. Counsel who con- 
duct ordinary prosecutions are frequently inex. 
perienced, and a crucial a often has to 
be put by the judge. If this becomes the ordi- 
nary practice, as think it must if the 
proposed change is made, it must sap the pri- 
soner’s confidence in the absolute impartiality 
of the judge, which is so valuable a feature in 
our present system. It cannot but tend to 
alter the attitude of the judge himself actually 
and apparently; and I should regard this as a 
great public mischief, and deprecate any 
change which might make it possible, unless I 
feel sure that the certain benefits would more 
than compensate.” 





This is the opinion of a judge who has 
tried these cases himself, and who has 


no prejudice one way or the other. He 
has had great experience of both 
systems. Is it not a deplorable thing 


for the Government of this country 


that the Ministry should seek’ to 
alter one of the most impressive 
functions of Government which now 


exhibits the judge and the prosecuting 
counsel—at any rate the judge— 
not as the enemy, but as the friend 
of the poor and miserable? Would it not 
be a deplorable thing that a system so 
generous and humane should be changed 
to one in which it would be the business 
and the duty of the judge to put ques 
tions such as Lord Justice Collins 
suggests, and as the result of which he 
would not appear to the poor and miser- 
able in a Criminal Court as a friend, as 
he is now generally regarded, but as an 
embittered enemy? From information 
which I have received from Australia 
and the United States I know 
that the Attorney General was quite 
misinformed when he stated to the House 
that the Colonies were practically unani- 
mous in the matter. I have heard from 
one correspondent in Australia that he 
himself heard one of the most dis 
tinguished judges there cross-examine 4 
prisoner in a manner which made him, a8 
an English barrister, tremble, and ask 
questions which one might expect 4 
French, but not an English, judge to put. 
I have asked a man of great experience 
in New York who has been in many 
criminal cases there his opinion on the 
subject, and he made a remark to me 
which impressed itself on my memory. 
He said: “When the judge takes up the 
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case it is unnecessary for anyone else to 
do anything in the matter.” A judge, 
like a judge in France, sitting as Presi- 
dent of the Court, regards himself not 
as an umpire, but directs the proceedings 
ina manner which greatly depreciates the 
system in the eyes of the public. I feel 
I have most . inadequately argued 
this question. An actual majority of 
the judges who have expressed an 
opinion on this subject are vitally against 
this change. It is our misfortune in this 
House that the very distinguished lawyers 
who sit in it have mainly been concerned 
in great civil and mercantile cases, in 
which there is abundance of wealth and 
intelligence. They have not the experi- 
ence of men of humbler position in: this 
matter, and when they come to the 
Bench, and have gained that experience, 
I trust they will profit by it. This Bill, 
if it be read a second time, should be 
referred to a Select Committee in order 
that the experience of examining wit- 
nesses may be verified and thoroughly 
searched. But before it goes to the 
Committee it must be read a second time, 
and I emphatically hope it will not. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, this Bill has come down to us 
from the House of Lords, and it is not the 
first time it has been sent to us. I think 
it is very greatly to the credit of this 
House that for 15 years it has refused 
to allow such a revolutionary change to 
pass, and therefore I feel inclined to 
reverse a well-known formula and say, 
“Thank God, we have a House of Com- 
mons.” The Government have argued 
this matter on three grounds which i 
should like to deal with in succession. 
They first state that the Colonies and 
America have got this law. I deny it. 
It is true that in portions of the Colonies 
and in America the prisoner can be heard 
in his own defence, but that is not this 
law. In America there is a distinct pro- 
vision that the fact that the prisoner has 
not elected to give evidence shall not be 
referred to by either the judge or prose- 
cuting counsel. Sir, that shows the utter 
falsehood of the analogy suggested by 
the Government. What would occur 
here if a prisoner did not go into the 
witness-box and submit himself for cross- 
examination! It would instantly be 
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seized upon by the prosecuting counsel, 
or, perhaps, by the judge, who would 
say, ‘Oh, the prisoner could have gone 
into the box and cleared up this matter, 
but he shrunk and slunk from the 
ordeal.” That was an enormous differ- 
ence. It is argued again thaw there ar: 
already something like 20 cases in 
which the prisoner is allowed to give 
evidence in his own behalf. To state 
that number is misleading the House, 
for in practice there is substantially only 
one case—the case of assaults upon the 
other sex. That Act may or may not 
have been a proper thing. I regret ir. 
Anyone remembering the atmosphere of 
this House in 1885, and the anger and 
folly displayed, will realise that the Act 
was not in any sense creditable to this 
House. Any man who recollects the 
passion and the folly connected with that 
Act will hardly like to refer to it as a 
proper instance in which this House 
exercised its legislative functions. This 
is a proposal to cxtend the law to every 
class of case. I speak to some extent 
as an impartial witness, because the 
long struggle I have waged against 
this Bill has at last induced the 
Government not to extend it to Ireland ; 
that it cannot be extended to Ireland 
does not in the least degree mitigate my 
opposition ; and my reason for it is this: 
when you find in the olden days before 
the Revolution the practice of cross- 
examination of prisoners was legal, and 
might even be enforced by the aid of the 
rack and the thumb-screw, I think when 
the practice was solemnly abandoned by 
a liberty-loving Government under a 
liberty-loving Constitution, we ought to 
be very slow indeed in introducing this 
innovation upon insufficient grounds. 
Now, what are the grounds upon which 
it is sought to introduce this Measure? 
You, Sir, have ruled that I should not be 
in order in referring to the discussion of 
the evidence on the Criminal Appeal Bill ; 
but surely the Government, in order 
to show some case for departing from 
the principles which have animated 
English Ministers since the time of the 
Revolution, should have put forward 
some grounds—some case—for showing 
that a Bill of this character had become 
necessary and showing why we should 
depart from the wholesome practice of 
two or three centuries. It should only 
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be done on the ground that your system 
for the administration of justice had 
broken down. Now, has it broken down? 
Are your prisons choke full of innocent 
people? Will any Home Secretary get 
up and say that for the want of the 
right on the part of the prisoner to be 
cross-examined in his own defence the 
prisons are full of innocent men? Is 
Dartmoor or Portland or any of those 
prisons filled with innocent prisoners? 
No. My idea of dealing with prisoners 
is to give them a fair run, give them a 
fair trial, and then when they are con- 
victed gave them a smart sentence, and 
when they are in gaol not to give them 
“quail on toast.” What is the proposal 
under this Bill? I heard with some amuse- 
ment the reply of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Attorney General to a 
point which had been made by the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Leamington, and he turned upon a 
point which, in my humble judgment, is 
one of the most serious points in the 
question of detail in this matter. It is 
this, this Bill is really a_ rat-trap, 
because you are told that under this Bill 
-the prisoner is not to be cross-examined 
as to his previous character unless 
the prisoner has himself cross-examined 
as to character a witness who has been 
produced on behalf of the prosecution. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Leamington was putting a case of rape 
or an assault upon women, where of a 
necessity the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion would be slight and of a personal 
character, and the prisoner would natu- 
rally desire to cross-examine the witness 
to show that she was a woman of light 
character. Now, that is fatal under this 
Bill, because the poor prisoner, although 
he was not guilty of this rape or assault, 
may have been guilty of highway 
robbery, or burglary, or some other form 
of assault, and the moment he attempts 
to show that his accuser is a person of 
light character at that moment he has 
committed one of the most fatal mistakes 
it is possible to make. He lets in all 
his past record so far as there have been 
any offences against him. That is the 
rat-trap . under this Bill.- It is most 
unfair. Another thing that is unfair which 
T would refer to is the instances which 
the Attorney General gave. He stated, 
because his mind inevitably wanders— 
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perhaps I should not say wanders, the 
term may not be quite accurate—but 
because his mind inevitably acts upon 
certain cases, naturally of an important 
character, upon which he himself hag 
been engaged. He referred to the case of 
the Walsall prisoners, and he said four 
prisoners were indicted. He, upon his 
responsibility as the Attorney General, 
was of opinion that there was a case in 
which it was probable there would be a 
conviction against four men. One of 
those men went into the box, he said, 
and that man alone was acquitted. I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
that man was innocent, but he would not 
venture to say that he was, but he went 
on to show that he was only a dupe. In 
other words, he will for the first time 
attach the important principle that 
governs the law as to Queen’s evidence. 
Let us suppose that two men are being 
jointly indicted. One man is in league 
with the Crown. He has already 
peached, but it does not suit the prose 
cution to allow it to become known. 
Stokes and Stiles are in the one indict 
ment. Stiles does not go into the box, 
but Stokes goes into the box and turns 
Queen’s evidence upon the other prisoner. 


Now the law says that if he gives 
evidence there must be a _ very 
strong corroboration of his state 


ment, but in the hope that he will 
get off altogether or with a 
very few months’ imprisonment, he tries 
not to make a direct admission of guilt, 
but to so excuse himself as to throw the 
whole of the blame upon the other 
prisoner. I think it is a most dangerous 
kind of procedure in relation to this 
country. Now let me take another 
instance. The fairest tribunal before 
which any man can come is the general 
courts martial. You are dealing there 
with a body of officers ignorant of the 
law, but everyone of whom is a man of 
the most scrupulous honour, and every- 
one of whom is most anxious that 
nothing should be pressed against the 
prisoner. I am not speaking of district 
courts martial, in regard to which, per- 
haps, I should not like to express so high 
an opinion. I am speaking of general 
courts martial. This will apply to mili- 
tary as well as civil cases. There is no 
judge there to say—there is nobody at 
all to say—what is the law, or what is 
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not the law. It is perfectly true that 
there is a gentleman who is called the 
Deputy Advocate General, but at the 
same time we all know what is said about 
him. We know that so far as soldiers 
are concerned that the defence generally 
turns upon the cross-examination. as to 
the character of the witnesses, and I say 
that if the soldier does not go into the 
box and, as it were, call himself as a 
witness all hope, not only for the soldier 
who is charged, but also of the high 
character of these military tribunals of the 
general courts-martial, would, in my judg 
ment, absolutely disappear. Then take 
the case of minor military offences where 
the man is what is called “pruned.” 
They are very minor offences from a 
civilian’s point of view, but most severe 
from a military point of view ; for instance, 
a man getting drunk on sentry duty. A 
man getting drunk is not a very great 
offence, but getting drunk on sentry duty 
is an offence which, in time of war, would 
be legally punishable by death; and 
those cases, when in war time you may, 
as I say, have to apply this Code to 
Military Law, in my judgment, consti- 
tute another very serious objection to 
this Bill. The hon. and learned Member 
for Leamington at great length showed 
what would be the probable result of 
this upon the temper of a court of justice, 
but what would be the probable result 
with regard to it upon the prosecuting 
counsel? I have never seen in England 
a trial of any kind, and therefore I 
cannot speak upon that subject; but let 
us take a case like that of Mrs. Maybrick. 
In what position will the prosecuting 
counsel be there. if he has to ask the 
question which will practically twist the 
rope around the neck of the unfortunate 
criminal? It may be it is a case of 
poisoning a husband—and some ques- 
tions of that kind must inevitably arise 
-—and then what is the effect upon the 
character of the prosecuting counsel when 
he has that trembling woman before him? 
He plying all his art, and she, in her 
miserable condition, not knowing but 
what the next word which she may speak 
will not be fatal to her. He watching 
his case, plying her with question after 
question, well knowing that the time 
must come when ther answer will take 
her to the gallows. The position of the 
hangman is an office which would carry 
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more respect than that, and that is the 
condition to which you wish to reduce 
the position of the prosecuting counsel. 
And why is this change to be made in 
the law? The English Revolution is 
against it, three centuries of experience 
is against it; and the only argument 
adduced in its favour is the suggestion 
that an honest man is occasionally con- 
victed of a crime of which he is innocent. 
I ask, where is that innocent man? Turn 
the search lights of the Home Office upon 
him, and give us the facts. What is the 
one suggestion made quite recently? 1t 
is a most remarkable one. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had the point 
from the Home Office in these words— 


“Memorials are every day coming into the 
Home Office from prisoners, some of whom 
have been convicted under the change in the 
law which allows a prisoner to give evidence 
in his own behalf, and in no case since 1885 
has any memorial contained the statement that 
the prisoner has been convicted because of his 
own evidence,” 


Ii would be a _ very remarkable 
memorial if it did contain such 
a statement. That is the argu- 
ment which is solemnly brought to bear 
upon this argument by the Attorney 
General. I can tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that no prisoner is ever likely in 
any future memorial which he may send 
in to ask for Her Majesty’s most 
gracious pardon on the ground that he 
was convicted upon statements given by 
him in his own evidence. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Attorney General said 
that we had a very full Debate upon this 
question last year. All I can recollect 
of the Debate of last year was that it was 
closured in the middle of a speech which 
I was making. I have regularly, for many 
years past, spoken in opposition to this 
Measure, and I was dealing at that 
psychological moment with the argument 
of a case which was of very special 
interest to the Attorney General, who had 
been engaged in assuring the House of 
the very great weight which would be 
given to the statement of a prisoner made 
under the sanctity and solemnity of an 
oath. He assured the House of the 
great importance that would be attached 
to any such declaration, and I was giving 
the House an instance of the very great 
weight that was attached to such a state- 
ment when the late Mr. Parnell was 
assuring this House that he had not 
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written to Mr. Piggott the letters, as was 
alleged. Anybody who heard Mr. Par 
nell making that statement, trying to 
exculpate himself, would admit that such 
a laboured statement was never made, 
and that the reasons given to prove that 
he could not have written the letters 
were the most ridiculous on record. I 
remember groaning when I heard him 
assure the House that he could not have 
written the Piggott letters, because he 
did not turn his L’s upward. The 7imes 
produced scores of genuine letters where 
he did turn his L’s upward. The Attor- 
ney General assures the House of the 
great weight which will be attached to 
the statement of a burglar at the Old 
Bailey, who has to account for the pos- 
session of a jemmy, when this House, by 
an enormous majority, refused to listen 
to the statement of one of the greatest 
statesmen who has appeared in this 
assembly during the last century. It is 
by pretences of this kind that this Bill 
has been put forward, and is sustained. 
Sir, I have opposed this Bill so often 
that I shall not now repeat any of the 
arguments that I have used against it 
in the past, but I will ask the House 
of Commons, as a place distinguished 


from the House of Lords, to have some 
regard for Conservative principles, and 
at least, if this Bill is to be prosecuted, 
that the matter shall be referred to a 


Select Committee. It is a remarkable 
fact that the Government of the day, year 
after- year, has shrunk from that test. 
They have been appealed to to send it to 
a Select Committee over and over again, 
and every year they have altered their 
Bill, because no two Bills are alike; which 
course do they mean to go on? No two 
Bills are alike, and they will never agree 
to put their Bill to the test of authority. 
They have told hon. Members of this 
House, who do not happen to be learned 
in the practice of the law, of the great 
unfairness of not allowing prisoners to 
make statements in their own defence. 
I say they are not disallowed to make 
statements in their own defence. [I say 
there is no judge who will disallow a 
statement of the prisoner. I say they 
are allowed, practically, a good deal of 
liberty in making any statement which 
they desire to make, and what I say is 
this: that if you are going to press this 
Measure, and you mean it for the pro 
tection of the innocent, I say there is no 
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argument against the position we have 
taken up. You have on the one side the 
trained, able, practised, well-paid, alert 
cross-examiner, and you have on the other 
side the miserable prisoner, as a rule 
ignorant, frequently illiterate, dazed as 
he steps into the dock, and benumbed 
in intellect, and knowing perfectly well 
that a mere slip or a phrase, with the 
jury hanging on his words, will betray 
him into penal servitude. Would any 
hon. Member of this House under those 
conditions like to make his last will 
and testament of his property, and yet, 
under those circumstances, a man may 
be disposing of his head, his life, or his 
liberty for ten or fifteen years; and in 
what a frame of mind? The crowded 
court, the man wearied after two or three 
days’ trial, the judge refusing the ad- 
journment—you know the quotation, I 
need not repeat it. Under these con- 
ditions a man of these classes is put 
into the cockpit, there to take his 
place in the arena against the silver- 
spurred advocate briefed for the prose- 
cution. I thank the Government, at all 
events, that they are not zoing to extend 
this Bill to Ireland. I will not go into 
the reasons for that omission. I addreus 
myself to the question as one who feels 
the unfairness of this Bill, as one who 
feels that your English Courts of Justice 
have been fairly and honourably con- 
ducted in the past, and one who feels that 
it would be a degradation to your great 
judicial tribunals that, though a guilty 
man may not, an innocent man may be 
placed in a position of embarrassment 
and peril—for the first time under the 
British Constitution—far greater than 
any ancient law designed. 

*Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): When 
we went into this subject last year I gave 
vent to my feelings in somewhat strong 
expressions; feelings which have been 
with me for the last 20 years, and which 
have deepened and strengthened with 
every year of my practice in the law. ! 
will not trouble the House at very great 
length this evening. It amazes me to 
hear the fantastic imaginings which are 
given utterance to by learned Friends of 
mine with regard to the change that 1s 
to be made in the character of the Eng- 
lish Bench, and the demeanour and habits 
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of the English Bar, that is to be effected 
by this law. For the last 25 years the 
judges and members of the Bar, with 
increasing frequency, have been obliged to 
discharge the very same functions which 
they would have to discharge under this 
Biil. There has never been a suggestion, 
or a suspicion, of unfairness as regards the 
judges, nor have I heard any complaint 
as to unfairness with regard to the Bar. 
Yet the House is now asked to deal with 
this Bill as if the Government were pro- 
posing to do something not asked for, not 
demanded by experience, not justified by 
authority, not sanctioned by long con- 
sideration. It is nearly 25 years ago 
since one of the greatest and one of 
the most experienced criminal judges this 
country ever saw, Mr. Russell Gurney, 
who was Recorder of London, and who 
tried as many criminal cases as half of the 
Bench put together, first introduced this 
Bill. From the day of its introduction 
there has been the concurrent opinion in 
its favour of almost every man who has 
been conspicuous in the administration of 
criminal justice. Judges, counsel accus- 
tomed tc the responsibility of criminal 
prosecutions, counsel for the defence in 
criminal cases, the solicitors who have 
had to deal with the larger part of the 
criminal work, have all, practically, been 
agreed. Take the series of Home Secre- 
taries, the series of Law Officers of the 
Crown, and Lords Chancellor. If I were 
called upon now to name the living men 
who have had the largest experience of 
criminal justice, I should say Lord Hals- 
bury, who, as Sir Hardinge Giffard, had 
a vast experience of criminal law; I 
should name Lord Russell, who was con- 
spicuous in the discharge of his duties in 
a great many criminal cases; I should 
name Sir Henry Poland, who has had 
unrivalled experience as prosecuting coun- 
sel ; and, as representing the other side, I 
should mention Sir George Lewis, who in 
the other branch of the profession has 
had a very large and varied experience of 
criminal business. Those four men are 
absolutely and heartily in support of this 
Bill, and for what reason? Because they 
think it will injure the character of the 
Bench and the Bar? Because they 
think it will imperil the innocent. The 
unanimity of these four exceptionally 
qualified men upon this matter is due to 
the fact that in their long experience they 
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have lived to see the cruel and barbarous 
hardships which result from allowing a 
man to be tried for his life or for his 
liberty, and yet refusing to him that 
privilege which you would give to any 
servant before discharging him—the 
privilege of answering the accusation 
which had been brought against him. 
There is no other explanation for their 
unanimity, surely, than that. But look 
at the series of law officers who have 
supported this Bill. Amongst them are 
Lord Herschell, Lord James, Lord Hals- 
bury, and my hon. and learned Friends 
the Attorney General and Solicitor Gene- 
ral in the present Government. Then, 
there is my hon. and learned Friend 
the late Attorney General, who has 
spoken in favour of this Bill to-night, 
and last year the House heard a speech 
from my lamented Friend, Sir Frank 
Lockwood, also in hearty support of this 
Bill. The Home Secretaries who have 
had to deal with this Bill have been in 
the same position, and a series of them 
have supported this Bill, including the 
right hon. Gentleman now on the Front 
Opposition Bench. I believe they are 
all in hearty accord with regard 
to the necessity for this Bill. Well, 
now, surely it is a little too much 
to say, in the face of authority of 
this kind, that we shall, if we pass 
this Bill, be exposed to the dangers which 
have been conjured up on the other side. 
We have heard the dramatic description 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle 
man who has just spoken of what would 
happen in the case of a trial for murder, 
in which counsel for the prosecution 
would have to cross-examine the person 
who was accused of murder. He says 
how terrible it would be for counsel to 
have to undertake that task. Does he 
think it would be any worse than the 
task which a counsel has to undertake 
now when he has to make his speech 
inviting the jury to convict a person of 
murder, and when the strange thought 
occurs to his mind, as it does to everyone 
who is concerned in the case, that there 
they are deciding upon the life or death 
of the prisoner at the bar, without having 
permitted that person to give evidence 
on his or her own behalf? TI have seen 
too many of these cases not to feel deeply 
on this matter. People have said to me, 
“Well, but cannot I give my evidence?” 
It is the greatest puzzle to an innocent 
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person, when charged with an offence, to 
understand that the moment he is 
charged he is excluded from the category 
of an ordinary witness, and that he 
can only make a statement which he will 
not. be able to explain in cross-examina- 
tion. It is a thing that an innocent 
person cannot understand. For whom 
is the claim made that this sort of prac- 
tice should continue?—a practice which 
I described long ago as the practice of 
looking for the person towards whom 
circumstances point as being guilty of the 
offence, and then shutting that person’s 
mouth, and saying, “Now we play the 
game; you be silent, and without any 
assistance from you we will settle whether 
you are guilty or innocent.” For what 
class of persons is the House asked to 
reject this Bill? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Leamington 
puts before the House the case of those 
unfortunate, uneducated persons who are 
supposed to be unable to tell the simple 
truth. 


Criminal 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : I did not say they 
were unable to tell the simple truth. I 
said they were unable to explain them- 
selves fully. 


*Sm E. CLARKE: My hon. and 
learned Friend spoke of those persons 
who told lies. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: No, I did not. 


*Sin E. CLARKE: Well, from the other 
side of the House we had the suggestion 
of a prisoner inventing a stupid lie. Ifa 
man tries to shelter himself by what is 
found to be a falsehood he cannot com- 
plain if the jury take a somewhat un- 
favourable view of his character in regard 
to other matters. My hon. and learned 
Friend speaks only of poor people who 
are unable to explain themselves. But 
it has been said by my hon. and learned 
Friend opposite, and I say it too, that 
an innocent person, an honest person, 
has nothing to fear, and does not fear, 
anything from cross-examination. The 
more the questions asked, the more 
manifest the innocence of the person 
becomes. In very large classes of cases 
prisoners are now able to give evidence. 
Does anybody propose to repeal that pro- 
vision? It would not meet with half a 
dozen supporters if such a proposal were 
made. Last year I gave some examples 
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within my own experience. In one 
case a verdict of guilty was returned, 
but that verdict was reversed in a 
subsequent civil case in which the 
prisoner could be examined. It was, 
however, only reversed after the unhappy 
man had undergone several months’ 
imprisonment in consequence of the 
conviction. There have been two some- 
what remarkable cases since the Debate 
in this House last year. In one case a 
young man was accused of robbery. He 
was not allowed to give evidence, and was 
convicted and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude. An investigation into his case took 
place, and he received shortly afterwards 
a remission of his punishment. In the 
other case, in which I was concerned, a 
young man was charged, not with steal- 
ing a young woman’s purse, but with a 
wicked and cruel personal attack upon 
her. Because that was the character of 
the offence which had been committed 
the prisoner could be, and was, called as 
a witness on his own behalf. He was 
cross-examined. and asked questions by 
the jury, who then stopped the case. 
Why did they stop the case? They 
stopped the case because it was perfectly 
clear, not merely from what the man 
said, but from his manner, that he was 
innocent. They judged by that evidence 
of innocence which one can see in an 
innocent person, whether rich or poor, 
educated or uneducated, who comes for- 
ward to face cross-examination. That 
young man would have run a most 
grievous risk of being convicted had he 
not been permitted to give evidence, for 
no fewer than four persons, including the 
young woman assaulted, swore positively 
to his identity. Mr. Speaker, it puzzles 
and distresses me to find that there is 
this resistance to that change in the law 
which seems to me to be only a matter 
of elementary justice. Let us deal with 
one’s self. Let one imagine what one 
would claim as a first right if charged 
with an offence. A man would claim 
first of all the privilege of telling his own 
story. It is said that a prisoner can 
make a statement. Everybody who has 
practised in the Courts knows what an 
absolute delusion the idea is that a state 
ment made and read out is equivalent 
to evidence given in the witness box. It 
is supposed that the statement has been 
written or prepared by somebody else. 
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Very little attention is sometimes paid to 
it, and if it is commented upon it is 
pulled to pieces. I say it distresses me 
that there should be this opposition to 
a Bill which will, I think, remove a 
barbarism from the practice of the crimi- 
nal courts in this country. But there 
is one thing I am glad of. We have 
heard it often said, by several conspicuous 
Members of this House, that the legal 
profession has been opposed to amend- 
ments and ameliorations of the law, and 
that if you left it to the lawyers the law 
would not be very greatly improved. At 
all events that cannot be said in regard 
to this case. For the last 20 years there 
has been, so far as those lawyers who 
practise in the criminal courts are con- 
cerned, something very nearly approach- 
ing unanimity in favour of the Bill now 
before the House, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will insist upon passing the Bill. 
I trust they will not allow it to be 
shelved by being referred to a Select 
Committee, but stand by their Bil] and 
thus remedy a barbarism which exists in 
the administration of our law, a result to 
which I shall have pleasure in think- 
ing the legal profession has done much 
to contribute. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I trust, Mr. Speaker, the House 
will excuse my presumption in taking 
part in this Debate, with the added 
audacity of following the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Plymouth. 
I should like to comment upon the cases 
mentioned by the honourable and learned 
Member for Plymouth. As a layman 1 
cannot understand the wonderful power 
which enables a practised lawyer to know 
when a man is speaking the truth cr 
not in one case as opposed to another. 
You have no more knowledge of a 
prisoner when you have him in the wit- 
ness box making his statement than when 
he is making his statement in the dock, 
and if the wonderful acumen of the 
lawyers is going to enable them to arrive 
at the truth instantaneously in one case, 
I do not see why they cannot do so in 
the other. There is no authority for this 
Bill. The Bill has varied year by year 
like a kaleidoscope. It is different every 
time it comes before the House, and on 
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each occasion it is claimed for it that it 
is an improvement on the previous Bill. 
That, Sir, is a strong argument for the 
House to reject it this year in order that 
we might get an improved version of it 
next year. I presume, Sir, that this is 
not a question which concerns lawyers 
alone. Lawyers are, in my opinion, too 
often trained by habits of experience to 
run down the game, and I am afraid that 
they are in favour of this Bill. because, 
with their hunting instincts, they feel 
that it will make it as easy for them in 
England as it is in France to get a 
conviction against a prisoner. My 
simple lay view is this: for centuries the 
criminal law of England has _ been 
administered on the principle that if you 
want to hang a man you must hang him 
on somebody else’s evidence. This is a 
Bill to hang a man on his own evidence, 
and on the evidence of his wife if his 
own evidence fails. This is a most 
enormous and stupendous change in the 
practice of the criminal law in England, 
and before that change is made the 
strongest and most complete case—the 
most convincing case—should be made 
out to show that it has become absolutely 
necessary. What case has been mad 
out? I can see none at all, Sir. Th 

Attorney General was kind enough te 
accuse me of universal knowledge. That 
is one of the most unfounded accusations 
that have_ever been brought against me. 
I beg the right honourable Gentleman to 
believe that upon occasions I can be as 
ignorant on everything as an Under 
Secretary of State. [The ArrToRNEY 
GeneraL: Or as a law officer?] I will 
not say a law officer, because I admit that 
lawyers do know law ; but my opinion of 
them generally is that, however learned 
they may be in law, they have extra- 
ordinarily littte knowledge of human 
nature. They know cases, but cases are 
one thing and human nature is another, 
and lawyers are very often not good in 
judgment. My experience of lawyers has 
been that, while I looked to them to 
furnish the law, I had to furnish all the 
knowledge of human nature myself. At 
any rate, I repudiate the accusation made 
by the Attorney General that I possess 
more knowledge than others; but this 
I do say, that, knowing that I had to 
vote on this Bill, I took the greatest 
trouble to inform myself. I trust the 
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Attorney General will not laugh at me. 
When it is a question of law I do not 
go to law officers. I go to great and 
revered masters of the English law, and 
I am now going to quote the opinion of 
one of these. Sir William Blackstone 
says— 


“The common law of England has fared like 
other venerable edifices of antiquity, which 
rash and unexperienced workmen have ventured 
to new-dress and refine, with all the rage of 
modern improvement. Hence, frequently, its 
symmetry has been destroyed, its proportions 
distorted, and its majestic simplicity changed 
for specious embellishments and fantastic novel- 
ties. For, to say the truth, almost all the 
perplexed questions, almost all the niceties, 
intricacies, and delays (which have sometimes 
disgraced the English as well as other Courts 
of Justice) owe their origin, not to the com- 
mon law itself, but to innovations that have 
been made in it by Acts of Parliament, ‘ over- 
laden’ (as Sir Edward Coke expresses it) ‘ with 
provisoes and additions, and many times on a 
sudden penned or corrected by men of none 
or very little judgment in law.’” 


Sir William Blackstone might have had 
this very Bill in his mind when he 
penned those words. 


He also says— 


“And it hath been an ancient observation in 
the laws of England, that whenever a standing 
rule of law, of which the reason perhaps could 
not be remembered or discerned, hath been 
wantonly broken in upon by statutes or new 
resolutions, the wisdom of the rule hath in the 
end appeared from the inconveniences that have 
followed the innovation.” 


And so, Sir, in my belief would it be with 
regard to this Bill. I fully believe that 
the Attorney General is honestly desirous 
of improving the law, but I think the 
fact that he and his brother law officers 
have year after year differed in their 
views as to the exact alteration to be 
made, goes far to show the impossibility 
of improving the law, and the possibility 
of only altering it for the worse. The 
effect of the Bill would undoubtedly be 
to establish in this country precisely 
that same system of merciless inter- 
rogatories of prisoners—the judge playing 
most strenuously against the prisoner-— 
which unfortunately has been adopted 
by almost all the Latin races, but which 
has fortunately been hitherto rejected in 
this country. When once you have got 
the prisoner into the witness box, of 
course that result must follow. This 
system has become a great scandal in 
France, and there has been a_ perfect 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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uprising against it. The Attorney 
General asks you to force a prisoner to 
give his evidence in the witness box. 
Well, if I were forced to give my 
evidence at all, I would as soon give it 
from the dock as I would from the 
witness box. How is the value of my 
evidence enhanced by the fact that it is 
given in one place rather than in another? 
It does not matter in the least where the 
evidence is given. When once you 
settle that you are going to force a 
prisoner to give evidence it does not 
matter one atom whether you put him 
in the witness box or leave him in the 
dock. The person who will suffer under 
this Bill is the poor ignorant prisoner. 
It would be a cruel thing indeed to put 
such a man as the ordinary prisoner into 
the witness box and subject him to that 
xind of interrogatories which are bound 
to take place under this Bill. If this 
Bill is a good Bill, if it is supported by 
all those who know everything about the 
question and only opposed by ignorant 
laymen like myself, if it is so necessary 
for England, why, in the name of all 
that is reasonable, are you not going to 
apply it to Ireland? A reason has been 
suggested by the honourable and learned 
Gentleman from Ireland who _ spoke 
against the Bill; it is that the Irish 
Members are one and all against the Bill. 
Consequently, I suppose the Attorney 
General fancies that the exclusion of Ire- 
land will diminish the opposition to the 
Bill, or get rid of the active opposition 
of the Irish Members. But, if this Bill 
be necessary for England, there is no 
argument in its favour which does not 
make it as necessary—nay, more neces- 
sary—for Ireland; and I say that the 
fact that its promoters have not dared to 
suggest its application to Ireland—in 
view of the unanimous opposition of the 
Nationalist Members—is a confession 
that they have not such faith in its merits 
as they claim to have. While _we are 
asked to take as final and conclusive the 
opinions on this Bill of learned counsel, 
we are asked to disregard the opinion of 
the judges, who are still more learned in 
the law, who have still more experience, 
and who possess greater impartiality 
than counsel can be expected to possess. 
I attach the very greatest importance to 
the opinion of the judges on this matter. 


They are experts—independent and 
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unbiased experts—and undoubtedly the 
House is entitled to have their opinion in 
some shape or another. I suppose they 
could be got before a Select Committee. 
I remember that there was a time when 
judges were called to the Bar of this 
House, and had chairs to repose them- 
selves on, in order that they might give 
their opinions upon questions of law then 
before the House. I do not know whether 
that practice which obtained 200 years 
ago can be revived at the present day. 
But, if it cannot, some method ought 
certainly to be adopted to secure the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s judges on a 
question of such vital importance as this. 
I do not know why Mr. Attorney General, 
who is in a position to know the opinions 
of the judges, did not cite them. 
I can only guess why he did not. I can 
only think it is because the majority of 
the judges are against this Bill. It is a 
most curious and remarkable fact—and a 
fact which this House cannot afford to 
disregard—and I do hope it will prevent 
this House from adopting hastily, if 
adopting at all, so mischievous and revo- 
lutionary a Measure as this Bill. 





Upon the return of Mr. Sppaxer, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. L. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I only desire to say a very few 
words upon this Bill, on which my 
henourable and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Plymouth and I had the pleasure 
of speaking last Session. I think no one 
can doubt but what there is a very grow- 
ing opinion against this Measure. It is 
not confined 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to call attention to the fact that 
there are not 40 Members in the House. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I was 
observing when I was interrupted that I 
intended to make very few observations 
upon this Measure. I think that there 
is a very growing feeling among those 
who are best competent to form an 
opinion with regard to Bills of this kind 
that legislation of this character is very 
much to be deprecated. There is now 
no doubt whatever about it. A very 
large proportion of Her Majesty’s judges, 
and probably the largest number of those 
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members of the Bar who are competent 
to form or express an opinion upon this 
subject, are opposed to this Measure. 
When I say those who are most com- 
petent to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject, I do not forget that most distin- 
guished advocate of the English Bar at 
the present time. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Plymouth has expressed himself 
as being very strongly in favour of this 
Bill, but the ‘honourable Member has 
committed himself for years past to the 
principles of this Measure, and un- 
doubtedly he has formed very strong 
opinions upon the subject, which, of 
course, naturally, are not easy to dis- 
place. But I prefer, with all due respect 
to that distinguished advocate, to take 
the views of men who have everyday 
concern with the criminal law, and, if 
I am not mistaken—and I have not lost 
sight of the distinguished name of Sir 
Henry Poland—the majority of the men 
who have everyday practice at the Old 
Bailey, and Middlesex Sessions, which, I 
suppose, are the greatest schools of 
criminal learning—if I may be allowed to 
use that expression with regard to the 





\law—at any rate, of criminal practice in 


this country, I think the majority of 
those advocates are against this Measure 
in the interests of justice. I have reason 
to believe that a most distinguished advo- 


‘cate of the criminal Bar, Mr. Gill, and, I 


think, Mr. Avory, are both extremely 
sceptical as to what the results of a Mea 
sure of this character will be, and only 
to-night I had a note sent me by a 
man who certainly has a very large ex- 
perience as a judge—I mean the chair- 
man of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions— 
who as well as those gentlemen express 
the opinion that it is desirable that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The chairman of the Middlesex 
Quarter Sessions, in his letter, goes on 
to say— 


“Tt will be the worst day’s work for the 
prisoners ever done, whilst it will double and 
treble the length of cases frightfully, and 
throttle and imperil the impartial and even 
friendly attitude of the English Bench to 
prisoners.” 


Of course, I do not say you must count 
heads upon a question of this kind, but 
it has been argued that you must not 
trust lawyers. I altogether demur to 
that opinion. I think it is a case where 
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for once common sense has gone astray, 
and that the lawyers are right. Common 
sense at the first blush says by all 
means permit an accused man to give an 
account of himself, and vindicate his 
character from the charge, which is made 
against him. It is extremely plausible 
and extremely reasonable, and I am 
bound to say that if I were a man—it 
would be egotism on my part to say 
that I am—that if I were a man of 
unblemished character, and charged with 
a crime, nothing in this world would 
afford me greater satisfaction than to 
go into the witness box. and in respect 
of that crime to seek to vindicate myself 
in the opinion of the 12 men who were 
going to adjudicate upon it; but if it 
happened by chance that, although I was 
innocent of the particular offence which 
was the subject of the charge which was 
brought against me, I was a man of indif- 
ferent character and I had been in pre- 
vious years convicted of a similar offence, 
then nothing in the world would induce 
me, short of compulsion, to go into 
the witness box and submit to cross 
examination. That is where the weak- 
ness of this Bill lies. In substance, 


although not in language, it compels the 


prisoner to go into the box. It is per- 
fectly true, as the Attorney General has 
on a former occasion, if not in this 
Debate, pointed out, that a prisoner is 
not compelled, under the procedure sanc- 
tioned by this Bill, to go into the box. 
It is true he may abstain from going 
into the box, but we have some little 
knowledge of human nature, and we 
know perfectly well that, if a prisoner 
does not go into the box, there is 
only one inference which the 12 intelli- 
gent men who will form the jury will 
draw, and that is that the prisoner is 
afraid to do so; and,ifheis afraid to go 
into the box, there can only be one reason 
for his fear, because he is guilty of the 
charge imputed to him. But it will pro- 
bably be said that he will go into the 
box, and if he does that, he will not be 
cross-examined as to his antecedents, that 
he can relieve himself from the danger 
of being cross-examined as to his ante- 
cedents by not calling any evidence as to 
character. But there again I appeal to 
human nature; as a matter of fact, if 
®% man does not call evidence as to 
character, in that event—I will not say 


Mr. Atherley-Jones. 
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presumption, that is, perhaps, too strong 
a phrase—there will certainly be preju- 
dice created against him in the mind 
of the jury. All these may be mere fan- 
tastical and imaginative arguments, as 
were pointed out by my honourable and 
learned Friend the Member for Plymouth. 
He said these were fantastic arguments, 
and he referred to the very admirable 
speech of my honourable and learned 
Friend the Member for Leamington ; and 
the honourable and learned Member for 
Plymouth referred to arguments of this 
character as being fantastical. I do not 
think they are, when you take into con- 
sideration this fact, that probably 60 per 
cent. of the prisoners who take their trial 
—TI do not think I am overstating it—60 ° 
per cent. of the prisoners charged with 
crime have previously been convicted. It 
is with regard to people of that character 
that you have to approach the considera- 
tion of this Bill. Those are the people 
for whom a Measure of this character is 
passed, and you are going, with regard to 
60 per cent. of the prisoners who come 
for trial at quarter sessions and gaol 
delivery of this country, to impose upon 
them the obligation of going into the 
witness box and giving evidence. Now, I 
do not hesitate to say that that is an 
ordeal from which every person who has 
previously been convicted would inevit- 
ably shrink, but they have no choice. 
The large majority of people charged 
with crime are persons of an indifferent 
or bad character. The number of persons 
who are charged with crime of a familiar 
character are more or less ignorant, and 
there would be the guilty conscience. A 
celebrated French jurist put it at 90 per 
cent. I do not think I overstate it when 
I say that 90 per cent. of the persons 
charged in England are persons of more 
or less depraved character. I cannot 
help thinking—and I take that view in 
the interest of these persons, because this 
Bill is conceived in their interest—that 
if this Bill, as it is, is conceived in the 
interest of persons charged with crime, 
then I say it is a Bill which exposes them 
to a situation which, from whatever point 
of view you look at it, must inevitably be 
detrimental, because it cannot be to the 
interest of a man who has either been 
previously convicted or whose character 
is bad that he should be put into the wit- 
ness box and cross-examined as to his 
antecedents. It is perfectly idlo for 
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anybody to say that these persons cannot 
complain, because there is no obligation 
put upon them to go into the witness box. 
I may say, from practical experience—I 
was speaking to a member of the French 
courts, who has an experience of some 
15 years, the other day, and he told me 
that in his opinion the one thing that 
distinguished the administration of the 
English criminal tribunals from the 
French in favour of the English was the 
fact that the prisoner was not exposed to 
that inquisition which exists in the 
French criminal courts; and he said— 
and I think rightly—that the passage of 
this Measure would be practically to 
transform the judge from a judge into 
an inquisitor, which is the one great 
defect of the French judicial system. 
Now,’ without suggesting that the Eng- 
lish judges would go the length that the 
French do, there is another great defect 
in this Bill, and that is the opening of 
the door to perjury upon a gigantic scale. 
Every prisoner will think it his duty to 
go into the witness box and deny the 
crime. He does so now, but not on 
oath; but if this Bill passes into 
law he will think that it is his duty to 
go into the box, if his’character is not 
too black, and he can do so with impu- 
nity. Now, the result of that will be 
when a man is guilty of an offence, and 
he is proved to be guilty of the offence 
with which he has been charged, that 
82 per cent. of the prisoners charged, in 
addition to the crimes with which they 
are charged, will commit wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury. I do not quite understand 
how the Attorney General is going to get 
over that difficulty. He is going to 
invite, under this Bill, 82 per cent. of the 
prisoners charged with various kinds of 
offences. to commit wilful and corrupt 
perjury. I have in my mind at the pre 
sent moment a case. in which a man was 
charged with an offence in the days 
when I attended the Sessions at 
Northumberland, or Durham, I forget 
which. He went into the witness box and 
gave evidence, and was acquitted. Now, the 
police had very properly, in my opinion, 
reason to suppose that that man had 
committed perjury, and he stood his 
trial ; after having been acquitted of the 
charge for which he was first indicted he 
had to stand a second trial upon a charge 
of perjury ; that is a peril to which every 
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prisoner would be exposed if this Bill 
is passed into law. It is a very serious 
peril, and it is one which the Attorney 
General and those associated with him 
in the introduction of this Measure will 
have to take into consideration. I 
remember Mr. Justice Wills, who, if I 
remember rightly, tried a case of per- 
jury, expressing the very strongest con- 
demnation of the fact, and there is no 
judge upon the English Bench whose 
opinion would carry greater weight. He 
expressed the strongest opinion against 
the man who had escaped conviction, 
partly by his own evidence being placed 
in peril again upon the charge of per- 
jury. Yet it will be the duty of those 
who administer criminal justice to place 
in peril those who they suppose to have 
committed perjury. That is a grave 
matter to which, I am afraid, sufficient 
consideration has not yet been given by 
those responsible for this Bill. I hope 
I may be believed when I say it is not 
in any spirit of hostility or opposition 
to this Bill being a Government Measure 
that I oppose it. It is a matter of strong 
conviction with me that this Measure 
will be prejudicial to the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in this country. 
Now, there is another objection, which 
is, that if this Bill passes into law it 
will result in an extraordinary protrac- 
tion of trials, as it is perfectly certain 
in the great majority of cases which will 
arise evidence for the prosecution will 
have to be increased. A very experi- 
enced chairman of quarter sessions 
expressed the opinion to me, and the same 
opinion has been expressed by judges 
also, that the quantity of evidence pro- 
duced by the prosecution will have to 
be very greatly increased in order to 
meet the ingenious theories propounded 
from the witness box by the prisoner. 
There is mo doubt that a very consider- 
able amount of time will have to be 
occupied by the evidence given by the 
prosecutor. This is not, perhaps, @ 
very weighty argument, but it is one 
which is worthy of the consideration of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Attorney General. Another objection to 
this Measure is one which I do not think 
has ever been presented before to this 
House, but which, I am sure, has fot 
escaped the attention of the Attorney 
General, and that is that it is likely t 
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invite false charges. In its inception, 
this right of the prisoner to give evi- 
dence on his own behalf arises from the 
fact that false charges were so frequently 
made with reference to cases of immo- 
rality, and it was really to protect the 
man of unblemished character from 
charges which might be made where, 
necessarily, witnesses could not be called 
in support of the charge. It was to pro- 
tect the prisoner in respect of those 
charges. That only gives a right to the 
prisoner of the privilege of giving evi- 
dence on his own behalf. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the effect of that is, a person 
may be called upon to describe the whole 
of his past history, and may be put into 
torture by the person who is making the 
charge. That will open the door, and 
this ix noi my own opinion alone—I 
would not give it if it were, it is given 
upon the authority of men of very long 
and great expericnce—that the effect of 
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this Bill, if it passes into law, will enable 
you to put a person into the box. and | 
subject him to interrogations covering | 
The effect. of that | 


the whole of his life. 
power, if this Bill be passed, will be that 


{COMMONS} 





there will be an inducement for false | 


charges being made against perfectly 
innocent people. I do not know whether 
that has been considered by the Attorney 
General, but it is a matter which has 
impressed me very strongly, and one 
which has very strongly impressed much | 
more competent people than myself; 


know my learned Friend, Mr. Gill, ex- 


pressed a very strong opinion with regard | 


to the Bill upon that score, and there | 
is no one who is a greater authority than | 
he upon the subject. Now, I repeat, as} 
I said at the commencement of my very 
imperfect and unnecessary speech, after 
the admirable speech of the honourable 
and learned Member for Leamington, that 
a Measure of this kind would be most 
desirable in the interests of an inno- 
cent person of unblemished character. 
My honourable and learned Friend 
the Member for Plymouth said that 
he remembered a case very recently 
in which a man was unjustly charged 
in respect of a crime, and he said 
the evidence was overwhelming against 
this man; he must have been convicted 
upon the evidence when he went into the 
dock. Now, what brought him off? His 
manner. That seems to me to carry with 
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it a condemnation of this Measure, 
because the great majority of persons 
who are charged are persons who possess 
no manner at all, or at all events a 
manner which is of no assistance to them 
on their trial. You take an ignorant 
agricultural labourer, and submit him to 
the cross-examination of an experienced 
advocate, who, I am afraid, would lay 
traps for him. Take the case of a man 
who had been previously convicted, and 
who had a character that would not bear 
investigation, and I do not know how 
far my honourable and learned Friend 
the Member for Plymouth’s contention 
would carry him. This Bill is directed 
towards securing a greater number of 
convictions, and yet it is supposed to be 
conceived in the interests of the accused. 
When it is remembered that 60 per cent. 
are persons who have been previously 
convicted, the House will see that the 
illustration of my honourable and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth does 
not assist the question. I have risen 
under a strong sense of duty to speak 
against this Bill. It is a Measure which 
appears to be conceived—honestly con- 


|ceived—in the ‘interests of justice and 


for the protection of prisoners, and vet, 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of those 
more competent to express an opinion 
ithan myself, the Measure is really inimical 
|to the fair trial of the prisoner. I do 
| not expect that the Government will 
abandon the Bill; of course, that is 
‘absurd. Yet I venture to reiterate the 
| Wish expressed in this House, which is 
| backed by many, including the chair- 
man of quarter sessions of this 
county, that this Bill may be referred to 
a Select Committee. There is no imme- 
diate urgency for the Bill. No case of 
urgency has been made out by the 
Government. It is all a question of sym- 
metrical arrangement. I venture to sug- 
gest to the Attorney General that this 
Bill should be threshed out, with the 
assistance of Her Majesty’s judges, and 
with the assistance of advocates, soli- 
citors, and so forth. I bear in mind this, 
that there has been a great reaction 
among Her Majesty’s judges in this 
matter. Only the other day Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who at one time expressed 
an opinion in favour of this Measure, 
told me that after he had given much 
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thought to the matter he had come 
to the most positive conclusion that 
the Measure was detrimental to 
the interests of justice. I do think 
that makes out a very strong case. No 
one who listened to the speech of the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Leamington can doubt that the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in forcing its 
Bill through by the mere weight of its 
majority. I most respectfully submit to 
them that they ought to regard the 
opinions that have been urged with the 
greatest moderation by honourable Mem- 
bers of experience, who are best able to 
guide us. 


Mr. WILLIAM AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): During this Debate we have 
had the opinions of judges and the 
opinions of counsel, but I think in this 
matter we must judge for ourselves. I 
do not pretend to be an expert on this 
matter. I consider this question, in all 
its bearings, merely as a Member of the 
House. Most of the Members of this 
House seem to treat the matter as 
though the liability to give evidence were 
a mere matter of privilege to the advan- 
tage of the prisoner. That is not, in my 
humble opinion, judging it historically, 
the real explanation of the matter. It is 
quite true we have not in England a 
system of examination, which is repulsive 
to Englishmen, and would not be accord- 
ing to our land. It was a general prin- 
ciple under our procedure that a man 
was not to be trusted in a court of justice 
to give evidence on any question in which 
he had a special interest; our law said 
that when a man was interested in a 
question he could not be relied upon to 
give truthful evidence. It was found, as 
civilisation progressed, and _ enlighten- 
ment advanced, that the only persons 
who could give an account of a transac- 
tion were excluded by this rule. Now, 
what is the principle on which you should 
oust people most competent to speak 
upon the matter? You could not have 
the system of France; that is a system 
which everybody would shrink from—of 
giving evidence whether he will or no. 
We do not propose that he should give 
evidence whether he will or no. There 
is nothing in the Bill of that sort. The 
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proposal is simply that when a trial 
comes on a man shall be competent to 
give evidence on his own behalf. What 
is the point! There are two objects -to 
be attained by an amendment of the law. 
I do not suppose for a moment that the 
proposal is made with a view of estab- 
lishing anything like symmetry in the 
law—of making the law in criminal 
cases the same as in civil cases. 
That is not the object, as I under- 
stand it. If that is the object, I should 
be prepared to vote against this Bill. 
I think that one of the first objects of 
our criminal procedure should be to 
insure the certainty of correction in every 
case where the prisoner is guilty. It is 
by the certainty of conviction that you 
put down crime, and I venture to think 
that the principal object of the Bill—z.e., 
that the prisoner shall be allowed to give 
evidence—will insure to a large extent the 
conviction of a great many who now 
escape. To start with, quite apart from 
the question of convictions, I cannot help 
thinkine—and I think that the House 
will agree with me on consideration— 
that the mere fact that a man knows that 
he may be called upon to explain what 
he does, or that in the absence of the pri- 
soner to go into the box. the inference is 
drawn against him, that mere fact may 
deter many persons from the commission 
of crime. But it should be borne in mind 
that the issue frequently—may I say 
generally /—is not merely whether A or B 
did a particular act, say, stabbed a par- 
ticular man, or brokeinto ahouse. There 
are offences that are made up of intent. 
The acts themselves may appear innocent, 
they may be innocent standing by them- 
selves, it is the intent and purpose with 
which they may be done that gives them 
their criminal character. The question of 
intent has to be judged by all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, and it may very 
well be that there is nobody capable of 
explaining these facts in some way or 
other that the man himself can do. I 
venture to submit that the fact that a 
man knows that he may be called upon to 
explain the meaning of what he has done 
—the meaning of a certain transactions 
which are charged against him—will be 
calculated to deter him at the very out- 
set from the commission of a crime for 
which he stands liable to be indicted. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I go further than that. 
It has been said that the number of 
crimes in which prisoners are convicted 
is 82 per cent. of the whole, and that that 
is a very fair proportion. Sir, that in 
itself is a fallacy. The number is not 
fully represented by the number of people 
who are indicted. You must go to the 
commencement. You must go to the 
charges that are brought before the magis- 
trates. There are a great many primd 
facie cases such as a magistrate ought to 
send to a jury unless answered on the 
spot where they are capable of being 
answered ; so that the principle does 
appear to me to be somewhat of a mis- 
calculation, inasmuch as it ignores a 
number of cases that would be included 
if it were not for the fact that a great 
many get off simply because there may be 
some chain in the evidence incapable of 
being produced ‘before the magistrates, 
and so the magistrates do not see that 
there is a case that they ought to send 
for trial. But, Sir, passing on from that 
—and that is only one side of it—there 
is the other side. My principal argu- 
ment is on the question that innocent 
people are very much more likely to be 


convicted under the present system than 
if they were allowed to go and give evi- 
dence. That, I say, isthe main object of the 
Bill. I think that there are considerations 
which we, as legislators, ought to recog- 


nise in the interests of the public. But, 
Sir, what are the arguments of my hon. 
and learned Friend on this point? We 
have heard a great deal about the differ- 
ence of issues, and of a jury returning a 
verdict that they are “sure” that the 
prisoner is or is not guilty ; and my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for War- 
wick and Leamington quoted the 
argument advanced by Sir Herbert 
Stephen in a book he has published upon 
the point. Nobody has produced any 
authority for the point that there is that 
distinction in the issue. I always 
thought the judgment was either guilty 
“according to the evidence,” or not guilty. 
As I understand it—I may be wrong— 
@ jury are sworn to give their verdict 
according to the evidence. When they 
find a man guilty they do not mean 
absolutely guilty, but guilty or not guilty 
according to the evidence. The issue is 
also the same in civil actions, either for 


Mr. W. Ambrose. 
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the plaintiff or the defendant, according 
to evidence in each particular case. Well, 
Sir, it is said that the prisoner will have 
much less chance if he goes into the 
witness box. Now, I agree, if it is a 
question of a greater number of prisoners 
securing conviction, but I fail to see why 
innocent people should be submitted to 
the ordeal of an examination in order 
to enable a few guilty people to get off 
easier. My honourable and learned 
Friends are probably accustomed to the 
stock arguments that the prisoner is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt, that 
his mouth is closed, and that he cannot 
give evidence on his own behalf. These 
are the stock arguments which are 
adduced by defending counsel in case 
after case. In the case of the guilty 
man, you hear it ad nauseam, and you 
heer it also in the case of the innocent 
man. Indeed, the same stock arguments 
are produced in the caso of every vaga- 
bond. who is tried before a jury. Sir, 
although, as I say, I do not pretend to 
have any large experience in criminal 
cases, I have had some experience in 
other cases, and in life generally, and 
one knows how, when a case may appear 
black against A, B, or C, and you call 
that individual, and he gives a straight 
forward explanation of the matter, and 
especially when he is subjected to the 
cross-examination of a severe cross- 
examiner, his conduct comes out in bold 
relief, and things which looked black 
against him disappear, and in that case 
the jury will be prepared, if a man is 
innocent, to accept his statement and 
acquit him. Sometimes it may happen 
that a man may be innocent of the 
crime in all the circumstances which 
go to constitute a crime, and that there 
may be a guilty party that he may wish 
to shield himself from. One cannot but 
sympathise to some extent with that 
man, but still we must recollect that he 
is not bound to go into the box. If he 
does, how is he exempt from responsi- 
bility? If he commit perjury, though 
he may be innocent of the offence upon 
which he may be committed, and wrongly 
committed, he cannot escape the conse 
quences of putting himself in a false 
position. Well, Sir, it is common, under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885, to put defendants into the witness 


box. There are other cases in which 
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the defendant is allowed to give evidence, 
but I believe it is the fact that most 
of the cases arise in the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885, and that the 
experience of judges and of counsel is 
that those who go into the witness 
box generally aid in procuring their own 
conviction by some means. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I am bound to admit that in 
that class of case it may be a very 
unwise policy to put that witness into 
the box, but that does not apply to other 
cases, such as embezzlement and fraud, 
in anything like the same degree. 
There is, however, one course which 
is always open, and that is the 
policy of not calling the prisoner. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
opinions of judges and the opinions of 
experts in this matter. I must say I 
was very much impressed by the state- 
ment quoted by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Warwick and 
Leamington, giving the opinion of Lord 
Justice Collins, who said that the pro- 
posed change would be distasteful to 
judges, and that, should it become the 
practice for the prisoner to give evidence 
in every case, the judge would in most 


cases have to put questions in the nature 


of cross-examination himself. I fail to 
see, for my part, how or in what way 
it would be the duty of the judge to 
enter into anything like cross-examina- 
tion in cases of this kind. I know it 
has been suggested by an hon. Member 
on the other side that very frequently 
young and—I am sorry to hear it—in- 
experienced counsel are employed in 
prosecutions, and that they are very 
often not equal to the task before them. 
If that be so, it is not my experience. 
Counsel capable of properly conducting 
the prosecution should be engaged in 
every case, so as to relieve the judge of 
the necessity of entering into anything 
approaching cross-examination. The 
matter is one which has given me som: 
anxiety, and I speak from a sense of 
duty. I have no strong feeling on the 
matter, but I think the suggestion which 
has been made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Warwick and 
Leamington, that the subject should be 
referred to a Select Committee, is one 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
Government. 
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Mr. E. H. CARSON (Dublin Univer- 
sity): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I gave my rea- 
sons so fully last year when this important 
question was before the House that I only 
venture to address the House upon tnis 
occasion in order that I may lend what 
little weight I may possess to the oppo- 
sition to this Bill. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had in another country—I should say in 
a part of this country—a considerable 
experience in criminal procedure and in 
criminal law, and, if I may say so without 
appearing in any way egotistical, I have 
had a good deal of experience in the 
few years that I have practised in this 
country. And I cannot conceive any 
Bill dealing with the procedure of our 
criminal courts more important in cre- 
ating a revolution in that procedure than 
the Bill which is now before the House. 
If I thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would say that they were quite 
willing that this Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee, I should so far 
enable them to do so by voting for the 
Second Reading, because, Sir, I think it 
is essentially one upon which the majo- 
rity of the Members of this House require: 
the expert evidence of those who have 
been mainly engaged in the administra- 
tion of criminal law. But, Sir, when we 
have an hon. and learned Member of the 
weight and distinction of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth getting up and saying in this 
House that there is and has been an 
almost unanimous opinion, both among 
judges and counsel engaged in the 
criminal law, in favour of this Bill, I 
certainly am astonished. If the state- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend, 
which, of course, is made with great 
knowledge, and with thorough bona 
fides, is in the least borne out by the 
facts, I can see no reason why Her 
Majesty’s Government, if really anxious. 
to pass this Bill, and to pass it in the 
full light of day, should not agree to a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
question. But at the very outset I join 
issue with my hon. and learned Friend 
and I say that, so far as my information 
goes, the great weight of Her Majesty’s 
Judges, whether in this country, in Scot- 
land, or in Ireland, is against the Bill. 
As regards the practising members of 
the Bar who are engaged in criminal 
procedure, I also assert, what I believe 
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from inquiry to be the fact, that the coun- 
sel who are engaged mainly in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in this 
country are in the vast majority opposed 
to this great and revolutionary change in 
the law. Well, Sir, if that be so, or if 
there be any doubt on the point, what 
right have we, on the mere statement of 
one side or the other, to assume that 
those who are best able to inform the 
House have made up their minds on the 
question one way or the other; and why 
should we not have, by a declaration of 
those parties themselves, the opportunity 
of having them examined, and of our- 
selves making up our minds as to what 
is the reality in this question of the 
administration of the criminal law? Mr. 
Speaker, apart from this consideration I 
should like to know what is the demand 
for this change in the law, and what is 
the ground for it. Is it, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Government think that the 
administration of the law up to the present 
time has not been carried out fairly, and 
so as to command the respect of the 
people of this country? Sir, I say there 


Criminal 


has been no suggestion, whether by those 
who are accustomed to defend prisoners 
or by the main body of the people, of a 


demand for this Bill. Now, Sir, I have 
watched since this matter was last before 
the House a good deal of controversy in 
the public Press and elsewhere with 
regard to this question, and I should like 
to direct the attention of the House to 
this important fact, that the Govern- 
ment themselves, in the various Bills they 
have brought forward year after year, 
dealing with this matter, have never 
been able consistently to put before the 
House what is the exact proposal they 
wish to make, or the exact change they 
wish to bring about. Two years ago a 
Bill was brought in, in which there were 
very practical limitations put to the pro- 
posed power of examining and cross- 
examining prisoners brought forward on 
their own behalf. That Bill, for Parlia- 
mentary reasons, was not proceeded with, 
and last year they brought forward a 
Bill which proposed no limitations what- 
soever to this power of cross-examina- 
tion. This vear they again bring forward 
a third Bill, which does away entirely 
with the idea they had last year, that a 
prisoner could be left absolutely to the 
mercy of the prosecuting counsel as to 
the particular class of questions that 
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could be put, and they put in certain 
limitations showing that the real crux of 
the question is as to how prosecuting 
counsel are to be allowed to deal with 
the prisoner, when that prisoner has 
elected to give evidence on his own be- 
half. I believe it is because it is impos- 
sible to lay down any satisfactory guide 
for prosecuting counsel in this respect 
that it is absolutely impossible to make 
this important change in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law. I am also aware 
that. since the Bill was last before the 
House, and since the matter was, for the 
first time, I think, threshed out in this 
House, very many of those who are in 
the very highest positions, and have the 
very best possible opportunities of con- 
sidering this question, have materially 
altered and modified the opinions they 
previously held. If I might refer te 
one without mentioning a large nun- 
ber of others, I think the House 
ought to pay considerable respect to 
the opinions of a judge of the vast 
experience of Mr. Justice Hawkins, who 
avowedly admits that for many years he 
was in favour of this change, but who, 
when the matter arrived, so to speak, 
within the range of practical politics, 
came to the conclusion that, however 
good the idea was in theory, the idea 
of having a prisoner brought forward to 
give evidence on his own behalf would 
be in actual practice absolutely impos- 
sible so as to do justice to the prisoner 
and the prosecution. When you find a 
judge of the experience of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins altering his view when the 
matter comes almost to be enacted by 
this House, I think the House ought to 
pause before allowing a Bill of this kind 
to become law without giving men of his 
eminence, and other men upon the Judi- 
cial Bench, the opportunity of coming 
forward and stating their reasons for or 
against the Bill, and the particular limi- 
tations which they think ought to be 
put into the Bill. There is another 
matter which shows the difficulty in 
which the Government are placed. I 
should like to ask my honourable and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland. what is the reason why, if this 
Bill is absolutely essential for the ad- 
ministration of justice in this country, 
Ireland alone should be excluded? _ It 
will probably astonish the House when 
I tell you this, that, as regards criminal 
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procedure in Ireland, up to the present 
moment there is not a cingle Act 
relating to criminal procedure which 
applies to England which does not apply 
also to Treland ; yet, for the first time 
in the history of the criminal law of the 
two countries, you are going to set up 
an entirely different system as regards 
the privileges or otherwise of the pri- 
soners who may be tried before the 
Courts of Justice. I want to know if, 
at the close of this century, when the 
Union has existed between the two 
countries for nearly 100 years, when our 
Common Law is exactly the same, when 
every Act you have passed hitherto, as 
regards procedure i in this country, applies 
to Ireland, you are going now for the 
first time to create this difference? Sir, I 
should like to know if justice depends on 
the geographical situation of this coun 
try? If that be so, are the Government 
really i in earnest when they tell you that 
it is essential to pass this Bill fur the 
better administration of the criminal law, 
and the better protection of prisoners who 
may be tried for the various crimes under 
our criminal law? If they are, why is 
Ireland excluded from the operation of 
the Bill? If the elementary principles 
of justice require that a Measure of this 
kind should be passed for England, 
surely the same justice ought to de 
extended to Ireland. Ireland has been left 
out for, perhaps, the best of Parliamen- 
tary reasons, but the most contemptible 
of all real reasons—namely, that the 
Government did not wish to have the 
onposition of honourable Members from 
Ireland on the opposite side of the House. 
I really do think that it is beneath con- 
tempt that a Government, possessing a 

majority of 140 in this House, and pro- 
fessing themselves to be a Unionist 
Government, should draw distinctions of 
this kind. The Bill introduced last Ses- 
sion did include Ireland 


*Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
sorry to interrupt the honourable and 
learned Member, but the Bill introduced 
last year excluded Ireland. 


Mr. CARSON: Well, if my honourable 
and learned Friend says so, I accept 
his statement, but a very little more 
history will show that I am absolutely 
right in the argument I have used. 
Why was Ireland left out of the Bill of 
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honourable and learned Friend the 

Attorney General as to whether Ireland 

was to be included, and he said the Govy- 

ernment had determined that they would 

not include Ireland in the Bill. How 

does the matter stand? Do the Govern- 

ment really think that this Measure will 

confer a benefit upon innocent men? If 
they do, I think innocent men in my 

country ought to liave had some con- 

sideration. But the argument that this 

Bill is meant for the protection of inno- 

cent prisoners is a solemn pretence. It 

is not meant for the protection of inno 

cent prisoners. The real idea is that 
prosecuting counsel may be enabled te 
bring more prisoners within the opera 
tion of the criminal law. Looking back 
over a lonz practice of over 20 years, I 
cannot recollect a single case that has 
come under my notice in which a pri- 
soner would have been benefited by the 
so-called privileges which it is proposed 
to confer by this Bill. Having such a 
large experience as Crown Counsel in Ire- 
land for the county and city of Dublin, 
where many cases came before me, and 
where I had often great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the rights and wrongs of criminal 
cases, I found that the class of cases 
which gave me most difficulty were those 
in which the prisoners were allowed to 
be called in their own defence. I had to 
take care that no unjust prejudice was 
created against the case for the prosecu- 
tion, and I had also to see that by my 
cross-examination no unfortunate preju- 
dice was created against the prisoner. 
Anyone can see that, in trying to exercise 
that discrimination, the Crown Counsel 
was in a most difficult position, because 
the very foundation of the charge against 
the prisoner might have been with refer- 
ence to antecedent matters in his history ; 
ani if I had cross-examined him upon 
them he dared not deny, thereby creating 
a prejudice against himself. Take again 
the case of a man charged with an assault 
upon a young girl. The very foundation 
of the charge might have been that, at 
some antecedent period of his life, the 
prisoner had been charged with the same 
ofience, and if that matter were allowed 
to go before the jury it would create a 
prejudice against the prisoner. Does 
anybody doubt that, whatever may have 
been the rights or wrongs of the particu- 
lar case, the jury would have been carried 
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away, by a prejudice which would have 
been irresistible, to the detriment. of the 
unfortunate man? It might be answered 
that, under tais Bill, a prisoner is not 
compelled to give evidence. But the 
whole tenour of the speech of the 
honourable Member who spoke before me 
was not inthat direction. Let no honour- 
able Member entertain the idea that this 
Bill gives the prisoner an alternative ; it 
does not—a prisoner has no choice. The 
prosecuting counsel will say, “Who 
is the man that can best tell us about 
this? It is the man now indicted”; 
and the prisoner will be driven into the 
witness box, and his whole past history 
will be gone into. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Plymcuth said it was monstrous 
that a prisoner should not be permitted 
an opportunity of answering questions 
which he was entitled to answer. I wish 
the House would consider for a moment 
what is the position of a prisoner now 
and what will be his position after this 
Bill is passed? At present a prisoner has 
the right—not as a matter of favour, but 
a right—to present to the Court his ver- 
sion of any facts he wishes to put before 
the jury. That is established beyond all 
doubt ; and I have in my possession a 
printed statement by Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins, and other high authorities in 
criminal law, in which it is pointed out 
that it is the absolute right of the pri- 
soner, at the present moment, to state 
his version of the case and of the facts 
to the jury. A prisoner has a right to do 
that without question, either by judge or 
prosecuting counsel, and that is a right 
which, by this Bill, the House proposes 
to take from him. It is a right with 
which this House ought not lightly to 
interfere. If a prisoner has that right 
now, what becomes of all this argument 
that the prisoner should be allowed to 
give his version to the jury? The only 
right a prisoner has not got is the right 
of being cross-examined, and that is what 
it is proposed to confer. I suppose the 
Government will say a prisoner has not 
at present the right to make that state 
ment upon oath. That is so, but what 
value will be attached to the oath of an 
unfortunate man, against whom there had 
been found a primd facie case? He will 
give his evidence, and will step out of 
the witness box, a prejudiced and var- 
nished witness in his own defence. The 
prisoner in that case will not be liable 
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to pains and penalties for perjury—unlesg_ 
I am to be told that a witness 
upon trial for his life, who per 
jures himself in his attempt to get 
off, will be prosecuted for the offence, 
To say that you are going to prosecute 
a man for perjury under such circum- 
stances would be absurd. Take a case of 
treason or treason-felony. A man is 
brought up to be examined on his own 
behalf, and he is cross-examined by the 
Crown with the view of finding out infor- 
mation against his confréres, and he 
refuses to answer such questions. Are 
you going to convict him for refusing to 
give further evidence where he has come 
forward merely on his own behalf! Sir, 
I believe that in this matter you propose 
to turn the law of evidence in criminal 
cases topsy-turvy by this Bill. The 
prisoner at present has the fullest oppor- 
tunity of stating all that he wants to be 
said with the view of presenting the facts 
before the jury. But, Sir, when the prisoner 
goes into the witness box, and when 
he has been examined, who is to examine 
him? Who is to tell him what is material 
and what is immaterial? Sir, I can 
understand this Bill being of great bene- 
fit to the city swindler, who has plenty 
of money, and who has an intelligent soli- 
citor and an intelligent counsel to take 
his evidence beforehand, and to see how 
far his evidence may be relevant and how 
careful he ought to be in putting it to the 
jury. But those are not the kind of 
prisoners we are concerned with in this 
House. But take the ignorant man, the 
uneducated man, the undefended man, 
the man who has nobody to tell him how 
far one matter is relevant and another 
irrelevant—is that man to be told, “ You 
can come out of the dock and you can go 
into the witness box, tarnished as you are 
as a man against whom there is a primé 
facie case”? [Sir E. Cuarxe: Why 
is he tarnished?] He is tarnished 
because there has been a_ prima 
facie case found against him, and from 
the fact that he is in the dock. You say 
to him, “You can come forward and give 
your version.” The unfortunate man 
comes forward, and perhaps by a mis- 
applied phrase, or misapplied language, 
he gives an entirely different idea to the 
jury from what he meant to give. And 
because he has neither solicitor nor counsel 
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lays himself open to have himself cross- 
examined, and criticised from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career by one of the 
most trained counsel that could be sent 
for that purpose. Do you mean to tell 
me that that is fair, that this is equal 
justice to rich and poor! No, Sir, it is as 
the honourable and learned Member for 
Louth, with whom I do not often agree, 
said, a trap for the unwary prisoner who 
has no one to defend him. it seems to 
me that the idea of subjecting a man 
under these conditions to cross-examina- 
tion by learned and skilled counsel is 
almost, in fact, a species of cruelty to the 
prisoner which you could not inflict, or 
allow to be inflicted, upon any person in 
any of the ordinary inquiries which are 
necessarily held from day to day in the 
ordinary business of life. Sir, I say such 
a position as that would be absolutely in- 
tolerable. It is true that this Bill does 
lay down one exception. It provides that 
the prisoner is not to be cross-examined 
with regard to certain matters unless he 
ventures to suggest that he is of good 
character or that his opponents have a 
bad one. Well, just fancy an ignorant 
prisoner steering his way in putting ques- 
tions to make out his own case, and 
trying not to suggest that those who are 
against him have bad characters, and 
trying not to suggest for a moment that 
he has a good one himself. What a 
ridiculous limitation to lay down for the 
guidance of a prisoner! Sir, I myself 
think that it would be far better, if you 
are to have this principle of a prisoner 
being examined on his own behalf at all, 
to do away with all these restrictions and 
limitations that provide that the prisoner 
must be cross-examined to the fullest 
extent of cross-examination. And I must 
say that, looking at the case from the 
other side, from the side of the prosecut- 
ing counsel, I can imagine nothing more 
calculated to lead to a miscarrying of 
justice than this: that while any witnesses 
for the Crown may be subjected to cross- 
examination as regards their previous 
character and antecedents, the prisoner 
himself is not to be subjected to any such 
examination. The jury would probably be 
entirely of opinion that there was nothing 
to examine the prisoner about as regarded 
his antecedents, and he probably would 
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be allowed to go down, assuming that he 
escaped from the trap laid for him by the 
Bill, with the impression that absolutely 
nothing could be affirmed against him. I 
do not believe that even from the prose- 
cuting counsel’s point of view that could 
be an entirely satisfactory way of adminis- 
tering our criminal law before a jury. 
But, Sir, there is another matter my 
honourable and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Plymouth thas said, that one could 
at once know whether a witness was a 
truthful one. Well, I must say that my 
honourable and learned Friend lives in a 
happier sphere than I do, because, Sir, I 
think that most counsel will agree with 
me in this, that we have often thought 
that while our case was absolutely right 
and absolutely true, we have been beaten 
because our own witness has been a bad 
witness, and the witness on the other side 
has been a good witness. And that is 
not dependent upon the truth or false- 
hood of the particular evidence which the 
witnesses are giving, but it is dependent 
on the elements which go to make up 
either a good witness or a bad witness. 
The element of nervousness must enter 
into it, and the element of power of ex- 
pression must enter into it. Will any of 
my honourable and learned Friends tell 
me that they have not seen in the witness 
box witnesses absolutely trying to tell what 
was true, and to put forward their case, 
when they were debarred almost from so 
doing by their nervousness on finding that 
they were confronted for the first time 
by an eminent counsel, who is to cross- 
examine them unexpectedly as to their 
evidence? Well, Sir, when the prosecut- 
ing counsel has “one with the prisoner, 
he will have the judge to deal with. My 
honourable and learned Friend said, using 
a simpler phrase, that we were setting up 
fantastic imaginations as to the changes 
which would take place in the Bench and 
the Bar if this alteration in the law were 
made. Sir, I am not fostering any such 
fantastic imaginations. TI know perfectly 
well that the moment a judge has made 
up his mind as to the rights or wrongs of a 
civil case, he cross-examines, or does not 
cross-examine, a witness according to his 
own particular viety. I know perfectly 
well that judges are human beings, as 
well as anybody else, and I think it is 
becoming more the fashion every day for 
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them to lean to the side which they think 
is right, and against the side which 
they think is wrong. And what you will 
have under this Bill is this: if questions 
are pretermitted by, say, inexperienced 
prosecuting counsel—if there is such a 
thing known to the law—and I am told 
such a thing exists—do you think 
that the judge would be carrying 
out his duty if he did not put 
those pretermitted questions himself. 
Sir, by degrees this arrangement has 
come in as a novelty in our law, but 
when it is the statute law of the country 
that a prisoner is to be cross-examined— 
and I think I have already shown that in 
every case that will be so—you will have 
the judge dealing with these cases as is 
done in civil cases, and you will have 
the judge cross-examining. according to 
the view which suggests itself to him 
in the evidence. I am not saying that 
it will be done out of any desire to con- 
vict the prisoner, for it may be in the 
other direction, and with a view to his 
acquittal. But I ask, is that a satis 
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factory system under our law, and is not 
that exactly what is done under the 
French system, which we have so often 
condemned, of asking prisoners to explain 


questions put to them from the Bench 
and not by counsel on one side or the 
other? No, Sir, there is no half-way 
house in this matter. Either you must 
leave the matter, as it is now left, that 
the Crown shall in all cases prove its 
case without the help of the prisoner, or 
you must leave it open to the prosecuting 
counsel or the judge to use their own 
discretion in putting such questions as 
may be necessary, according to the par- 
ticular view that they take of the case. 
My honourable and learned Friend the 
Member for Plymouth, who spoke of these 
fantastic imaginings as to changes in the 
Bench or the Bar, which have no reality, 
had no doubt in his mind the superior 
courts ; but, Sir, what will happen, say, 
before magistrates? This Bill makes no 
limitation, and I want to know whether 
the same argument applies to out-of-the 
way proceedings before magistrates, some 
of whom may be experienced and some of 
whom may be inexperienced, in which 
they are trying prisoners who are not 
defended, or where the prosecution is not 
conducted by classes of counsel to whom 
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my honourable and learned Friend refers, 
No, Sir, the matter will be left to be 
dealt with by them in some way, accord- 
ing to their own judgment, and according 
to their own lesser experience and 
responsibility, because they do not prac- 
tise so much in the light of public 
criticism. Mr. Speaker, I think that the 
duties of prosecuting counsel are suffi- 
ciently irksome at present, as I think any 
man who has had to act as prosecuting 
or even as defending counsel will agree, 
But. Sir, I ask what would be our duties 
under this Bill? What are to be our 
duties when we are defending a man for 
his life, and when we have to weigh the 
pros and cons as to whether we can 
entrust the particular prisoner whom we 
are defending, having regard to his ante 
cedents, having regard to his tempera- 
ment, having regard to his education, 
and his power of expression, whether 
we are to entrust him to the tender 
mercies of the prosecuting counsel. What 
is the responsibility—or, rather, what 
will be the responsibility—of a prosecut- 
ing counsel when he sees before him a 
man whom the law tells him he is to 
cross-examine with all the arts and arti- 
fices he has learned in dealing with civil 
matters, which are comparatively unim- 
portant, when he is told that it is his 
duty as prosecuting counsel to employ 
those same arts and artifices to the man 
who has been presented to the jury as 
a man whose life ought to be taken by 
his brothers, and when he is told that 
he ought to use the same methods as he 
had adopted in civil cases to obtain, if 
he can, a conviction of the man who is 
being tried? Sir, I can only say for 
myself that I should never, under any 
circumstances, accept a retainer to 
appear in such a case as that. The idea 
of subjecting a man on his trial for his 
life to cross-examination of counsel on 
various facts and incidents: that may be 
brought before him, would make our 
business so irksome that I do not believe 
any honest man would care to prosecute 
a prisoner under such circumstances. 
I do not believe that any honest man—I 
certainly should not for my part—would 
ever accept a retainer to appear under 
such circumstances. The law is working 
well; the public make no complaint. Let 
us be satisfied with it. 
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*Mr. SernsEant HEMPHILL (Tyrone,N.) : 
I agree with the honourable and learned 
Member. who has just sat down. that if 
Her Majesty’s Government consented to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee I 
should be disposed to vote for the 
Second Reading, but in case that is not 
done I feel it my duty certainly to oppose 
this Measure as one which, in my opinion, 
is most injurious to the administration 
of justice. There is one argument to 
which there tan be no answer whatever. 
If the object of this Bill is either to 
“appal the guilty or make bold the free,” 
on what ground can Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment defend their action in not ex- 
tending this Bill to Ireland? Can it be 
said for a moment that innocent men in 
Ireland do not require the same protection 
from the law as they do in England? 
The Government stands condemned by 
their action by excluding Ireland from 
this Bill. The common law of Ireland is 
the common law of England, and the 
Members of this House should never lose 
sight of that consideration. If the House 
withholds the right to legislate for them- 
selves from the Irish people it ought to 
give to them the same facilities for the 
administration of justice as it gives, or 
is willing to give, to England. If this 
Bill were referred to a Select Committee 
authority would be given to those who 
administer the criminal justice of Ire 
land to come forward and make a case 
for withholding the Bill from both parts 
of the Empire, or for its extension to the 
other country ; but, leaving that conside- 
ration on one side, I confess that this 
Measure seems to strike at the very first 
principles of the criminal law. Look at 
the Bill, and you will find it applies to 
‘every crime, from high treason to com- 
mon assault, There is no distinction 
made, and it completely subverts the 
principle upon which our law is based, 
that every prisoner is presumed to be 
innocent until his crime is established 
by the evidence brought against him. 
That is the foundation of the criminal 
law, that every man is presumed to be 
Innocent. Therefore, according to the 


way in which the law is administered, 
unless the Crown makes out a case by 
reliable witnesses, the judge who tries 
the case is bound to direct an acquittal. 
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There is no analogy whatever between a 
civil action and a criminal trial, becanse 
in the case of a civil action there is no 
presumption either upon the one side or 
the other, and therefore it has been con- 
ceded, and in my opinion rightly con- 
ceded, that a defect in our law has been 
rectified by legislation of this character 
in connection with civil actions, and that 
the parties—no matter how much they 
may be interested in the subject matter 
and the result of the action—should he 
admissible as witnesses, but that does 
not at all apply in a criminal trial, be- 
cause the law does at the present time 
presume every man to be innocent, and 
requires the Crown to establish the 
guilt of a prisoner before a jury can be 
called upon to convict him. What would 
be the position under those circumr 
stances? One argument was used by the 
Attorney General in his speech. He said 
in 26 statutes this procedure was admis- 
sible, but if we look at those statutes 
we find they have reference to the differ- 
ent classes of offences in connection with 
immorality or fraud. The principal one 
referred to by most speakers was the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In that 
case it may be quite reasonable to give a 
prisoner an opportunity of being exam- 
ined, because, from the peculiar nature 
of the case, it may be that circumstances 
full of suspicion might be cleared up by 
some explanation given by the accused. 
So it is with regard to a case of fraudu- 
lent trustees, and other matters where 
there might be, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, an opportunity 
offered of explaining away facts which 
at first blush were pregnant with sus- 
picion. But take the case of a person 
charged with high treason at common 
law. What principle of justice would 
there be in asking the accused person to 
come forward and be examined as 
a witness? Now, practically speaking, 
as has been well observed, the non- 
production of a witness whose evidence 
is admissible is tantamount to his giving 
evidence in favour of the Crown. The 
jurors, of course, are only men, and if 
there is a case made out against a party 
charged with a particular crime, and if 
that party, having an opportunity of 
coming forward, does not come forward 
and explain his case, the inference is 
obvious that he could not explain 
it and therefore he must be guilty. 
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This procedure shifts upon the prisoner 
the onus of proof, which, according 
to the Constitution of the Empire, 
should be upon the Crown, and 
any lawyer practising in the courts 
knows that if the defendant in an 
action for libel, or for goods sold and 
delivered, where the defendant may 
be examined not examined he 
has no chance whatever. The jury at 
once assume that the plaintiff's case is 
just and true, and the defendant has no 
defence to the action. Precisely the 
same result would follow in criminal 
cases, and the consequence would be 
that in a case where otherwise the jury 
might, upon the evidence, entertain a 
reasonable doubt, that doubt would be 
displaced, not by the force of the evi- 
dence, but by the suspicious circum- 
stance of the prisoner not coming 
forward and calling himself, as it were, 
as a witness. Then, again, in what a 
position do you place the prisoner. Take 
him as a witness. He is to be examined, 
of course, upon oath. What an awful 
temptation you hold out to this unfortu- 
nate man to perjure himself! To his 


is 


crime, assuming that he is guilty, you 


add the crime of perjury. You expose 
him to a temptation which the average, 
the ordinary man, would be unable to 
resist. You call upon that man _ to 
go into the box, and to confess as to the 
truth or not of the case for the Crown. 
I have heard judge after judge for many 
years in my country say that ever since 
the change in the law, which enables 
parties interested in civil actions to be 
examined as witnesses in their own 
behalf, that the amount of perjury that 
comes before the court is simply fright- 
ful. You are going to add to that amount 
of perjury and lying by the temptation 
you are throwing in the way of 
these men by giving them the chance 
of getting into the witness box and 
adding to their crime which they have 
committed by allowing them upon their 
oath to forswear themselves before God 
and man. I say that this House should 
hesitate before it passes this Bill. Take 
the case of a guilty man—I am assuming 
er hypothesi the man is guilty—or take 
the case of an innocent man, put him 
into the box, a man labouring under the 
suspicion of the charge of some serious 
crime, a man who has been for months 


Serjeant Hemphill. 
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in gaol if he is not on bail. How is 
he placed? He is ashamed to lift his 
eyes in a Court of Justice. The man, 
though innocent, is overwhelmed with 
the suspicion and the charge brought 
against him. How can you expect to 
find that clearness of intellect and 
accuracy of memory which is so neces- 
sary to constitute a good witness, even 
in one’s own case? He is handicapped 
in such a manner that it would be vain 
to expect the evidence to come pure and 
unpolluted from his lips. Take the cass 
of the stupid man who has not a clear way 
of expressing himself, and is inno- 
cent of the crime; that man comes 
into the witness box, is examined, and 
this Bill, instead of being an advan- 
tage, would secure the conviction of a 
prisoner in such a case. Then there is 
this other provision of the Bill. A 
prisoner may be cross-examined as to his 
own character—that is subverting the 
foundation of our law—it is bringing into 
our law the old principle of the wolf and 
the lamb. Now, in a criminal case, a 
prisoner can only be tried for the offence 
on which he stands charged, and for thai 
reason the law is most jealous as it is, 
because if he has been convicted of 
former offences, the fact of these convic- 
tions cannot be disclosed to the jury. A 
man may have stolen a sheep twelve 
months ago. He is tried for the larceny 
of a sheep yesterday, and by our law the 
jury have to determine if he is guilty of 
‘yesterday’s larceny or not. You can go 
back for twelve months, and according to 
this Bill you put the man into the 
witness box. The jury have a doubt on 
the prosecutor’s case, and the prosecuting 
counsel puts to the prisoner—‘ Were not 
you charged with sheep stealing twelve 
months ago?” What chance would a 
prisoner have in such a case? None 
whatever. It would distract the minds 
of the jury—it would be impossible to 
obviate the result according to this Bill. 
No judge could check it. Take the case 
of a weak judge. How could any judge 
interpose by preventing counsel putting 
a question which would secure the con- 
viction of a prisoner? The whole of a 
man’s past career would be subject to 
be examined. [An HonNoURABLE MEMBER: 
Not under the Bill.] Yes; for if a 
Crown witness is cross-examined as to 
character, then the prisoner can be cross- 
examined as to his previous character. 
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How can you argue against that? Sup- 
pose a prisoner is defended by counsel. 
Is he not to cross-examine a Crown 
witness as to his previous character, 
when the whole case must depend 
on the truth of that witness? The 
moment he does that he opens the 
floodgates. Such an idea is mon- 
strous—it would mislead the jury, it 
would lead to the perpetration of an 
injustice. Now what advantage would 
you have by passing this Bill? It has 
been suggested that innocent men have 
been convicted. Was the object merely to 
protect innocent men? If so, why not 
extend it to every part of the Empire? 
Why should innocent men in Ireland 
suffer while they do not in England? 
But will it have any effect? My idea is 
that it will lead to the very opposite 
result. My idea is that it will prevent 
juries from seeing what they have to 
try—namely, whether it has been estab- 
lished to their satisfaction that a prisoner 
is guilty of the offence of which at the 
time he stands charged. The form in 
Scotland is “Not proven,” the effect of 
which is the same as our verdict of not 
guilty. It is more logical and more 
satisfactory. It is only by the law, and 
according to the law, that the Executive 
can deprive men of their lives or liberty, 
and they have no right to imperil the 
foundation on which that law rests, and 
the foundation of that is that the duty 
lies on the Crown to establish by evidence 
the correctness of the charge before the 
prisoner is called on to open his case. I 
trust that after this Debate my honour- 
able and learned Friend the Attorney 
General may see his way to refer this Bill 
to a Select Committee in order that it 
may be thoroughly threshed out. 


*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Mid): With 
regard to the expression used by my 
right honourable and learned Friend 
who has just sat down, and who 
used the expression “fantastic imagi- 
nation,” if he speaking of 
his experience of the administration 
of the criminal law in England as I have 
known it, his imagination is indeed fan- 
tastical; and if he is speaking of Ire- 
land, of which he has very great experi- 
ence, it is well that this Bill does 
rot apply to that country. He 


was 
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has also spoken of the tainted and 
tarnished witnesses in the case of an 
accused person. In England, thank God, 
we know nothing of the accused person 
being, in the eyes of the court, or jury, or 
counsel, or anybody else, tainted or tar- 
nished, nor will he be. He is going to 
speak on oath on his own behalf. We 
know nothing, nor do I believe my right 
honourable and learned Friend knows any- 
thing, about being instructed to try and 
damn an accused person. I am perfectly 
satisfied that in England nothing of the 
sort has ever occurred. Again, the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman has 
spoken of the tender mercies of the pro- 
secuting counsel. [Mr. Swrrr MacNagint : 
Hear, hear!| Does the honourable and 
learned Member who cried “ Hear, hear” 
know anything of the administration of 
the criminal law in this country? [An 
Irish Memper: We know something 
about it in Ireland.| I am not speaking 
of Ireland. We are now speaking of a 
Bill that has no reference to Ireland ; let 
Ireland speak for itself at the proper 
time. We are dealing with the Second 
Reading of a Bill which does not refer to 
Ireland, and I protest against the use of 
any language which suggests that prose- 
cuting counsel in this country set traps 
to damn an accused person. I am not 
afraid to stand up and say that, with my 
long experience of the criminal law, I 
never knew it tried, and do not believe 
it ever will be tried with success in this 
country. Neither judge nor counsel would 
for one moment allow such a trap to be 
set for an accused person. No English- 
man would set a trap. Again I ask, do 
honourable Members speak of England? 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): Yes, I 


do. I was tried in England, and traps 
were set for me. 


*Mr. BUCKNILL: I invite the hon. 
Member to stand up when the time 
comes and state what those traps were. 
I do not think the honourable Member had 
an opportunity of being examined, but 
I am quite sure that if he had he would 
not have been slow to answer with ability 
the interrogating counsel. I object to 
this Bill going to a Select Committee. I 
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do not understand that this Bill has 
been produced for the purpose of secur- 
ing the convictions or acquittals of 
accused persons, but for the purpose of 
improving or perfecting the machinery 
for the administration of justice. If that 
is so, there is no reason why it should 
not pass the Second Reading. It has 
been tried in other countries with suc- 
cess, and particularly in our Colonies and 
the United States, and it has been spoken 
of from time to time by great and learned 
judges in this country. I ask permissioa 
to repeat the observation of the late Mr. 
Russell Gurney, the Recorder of London, 
than whom there was no more eminent 
judge in criminal matters, who declared 
that he had often felt that if he could in his 
judicial capacity have put a question or 
two to an accused person he could have 
made the issue perfectly clear to himself 
and to the jury, whereas their verdict was 
necessarily given somewhat in the dark. 
If it is to be assumed that this new 
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machinery is to be used unmercifully, un- 
fairly, trickily, and dishonestly—I say if 
—then the Bill is one to which this 
House will not give a Second Reading. 
But until the House is satisfied of that, 


then, for Heaven’s sake, let the 
machinery of getting at the truth 
be so used that you may work in 
the light, instead of groping in the 
dark, as in too many cases is done 
at present. Will it be said that because 
a prisoner is going to give evidence on 
his own behalf that he is going to per- 
jure himself? If you believe a police 
man, whose evidence is so often attacked 
in criminal courts, if you believe one class 
of witness, why not believe the other? 
There is one danger, I admit. With in- 
competent justices and an incompetent 
counsel you may put the prisoner at a 
disadvantage, and I should like myself 
to see a repetition of the Bill of 1888, 
which excluded the evidence of the 
accused person before the grand jury. 
The grand jury is a purely inquisitorial 
body. It consists of many men who 
may ask questions of any sort. They 
hold their inquiry in their private room, 
and I do see danger in the accused 
person being examined in private before 
the grand jury. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said that, 
according to the Bill, such would not be 
the case. 


Mr. Bucknill. 
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*Mr. BUCKNILL: In the State of 
Pennsylvania the accused person is not 
entitled to be interrogated before magis- 
trates or grand jury, and I should like 
that system in this country. As to traps 
being set for illiterate persons, if a rich 
City swindler was before me, as a jury- 
man. I should be careful how I believed 
him, but if I had before me in the box 
an ignorant agricultural labourer, who, 
from his demeanour, was palpably telling 
the truth, I should acquit him, because 
I could see his story was to be 
believed. Jurors are not such fools as 
to be misled by the appeals of counsel to 
the extent some honourable Members 
imagine. You may talk of fantastic 
imagination! You get 12 jurymen 
together, and you have iio idea, Mr. 
Speaker—I beg pardon, Mr. Speaker, 
at least some men have no idea—to what 
an extent our speeches are discounted in 
the jury box. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose on one 
occasion said that this proposed improve- 
ment in the criminal law would be “a 
humane and beneficent change.” —_[Mr. 
Mor.tey: When did I say that?| I 
cannot give the reference to the right 
honourable Gentleman now, but I will 
send it to him later on. It is a humane 
and beneficent Bill. I do maintain that 
the House should give this Bill a Second 
Reading, because it tends to improve 
the machinery of the law, not only to con- 
vict the guilty, but to acquit the innocent. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said it had been pointed 
out with great force that if the Bill was 
passed it would be absolutely impossible 
for any prisoner to keep himself out of 
the witness box. He must plead guilty 
or go into the witness box. His belief 
was that 90 per cent. of the persons 
charged in this country were guilty, and 
the result would be that 90 per cent. 
would be forced to go into the box and 
perjure themselves by swearing that they 
were guiltless. Now that would be such 
an appalling result that he thought no 
legislation should be passed on_ it. 
Referring to the number of prosecutions 
taken before Assize and Quarter Sessions 
Courts, as compared with the number 
before magistrates, the honourable 
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Member said that the criminal cases 
before magistrates were seven times as 
numerous as before the Assize and 
(juarter Sessions Courts, and in nine 
cases out of ten, if the Bill was passed, 
prisoners as witnesses would be com- 
mitting perjury, and he could not see 
anything tending more to the demoral- 
isation of the country than the habitual 
spectacle of this wholesale perjury. ‘That 
seemed to him to be such a strong con- 
sideration that it should not be resorted 
to, and it was important, in the interest 
cf innocent persons. The honourable 
Member who has just spoken appealed 
to his years of experience; he said the 
prisoner in England was not a tainted 
person, but this was a Bill to remove 
that taint. Why refuse his evidence, 
then? If a man was guilty he would per- 
jure himself in order to get free. There 
was a story told of a well-known man in a 
divorce court, who was asked if he had 
been guilty of misconduct, and he said, 
“T have not,” adding, “if I had I would 
not admit it.” He believed there was 
some little advantage in the Bill—it 
would help to convict the guilty, but as 


he believed a very large proportion of 
the guilty were at present convicted, he 
was not willing that there should be a 
risk of wholesale perjury for so small 
an advantage. 


Sir ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead): 1 
should apeologise for taking any part at 
all in this Debate, except that the hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries seemed 
rather to invite the assistance of laymen 
in determining a question upon which 
lawyers themselves are evidently at con- 
siderable variance. Although there are 
many lawyers in this House, and we have 
listened to their views upon this subject 
with great interest, after all the jury 
upon this question must be the great 
bulk of honourable Members in this 
House who are not trained in the law. 
It seems to me that the onus probandi 
in this matter rests entirely with those 
who wish to change the law, and unless 
they are able to make out a good and 
strong case for the change we ought to 
rest content with the system and adminis- 
tration of the law, which has been 
regarded with respect, not only by the 
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educated classes of this country, but by all 
classes throughout the whole country. I 
am sorry to say that through no fault 
of my own I was too late to hear the 
speech of the right honourable and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General, 
but I have listened with much attention 
to the speeches of three honourable Mem- 
bers of this House who are always listened 
to with great attention and respect—- 
the honourable and learned Member for 
Dumfries, the right honourable and 
learned Member for Plymouth, and the 
honourable and learned Member for the 
Epsom Division. I am bound to say that 
I think none of those speeches, nor, indeed, 
any of the speeches to which we have 
listened, has been really convincing. The 
honourable and learned Member for Dum- 
fries supported this change in the law 
partly on the ground that the change 
now advocated is already the law in our 
Colonies and in the United States of 
America. That I am bound to say 1s 
not an argument that carries any weight 
with me. I am not aware that either in 
the Colonies or in the United States is 
the law of the land as much respected 
by all classes, or that as much confidence 
is felt in its justice, as is the case in this 
country. I was not at all alarmed at the 
bogey which the right honourable and 
learned Gentleman conjured up as to 
blackmailing accusations being brought 
against some innocent man by people 
leagued together in a conspiracy against 
him, and he, with his mouth shut, being 
unable to adduce evidence to refute the 
charges brought against him. It seems 
to me that the only case in which a man 
of the position the honourable and 
learned Member describes—a man worth 
blackmailing—could be brought into such 
a false position would be one of those 
cases under the Criminal Law Procedure 
Act or a similar Act—cases in which it is 
already open to an accused person to 
give evidence on his own behalf.. I 
think in no other case would the cha 
racter of‘a man of decent life be at all at 
the mercy of conspirators who combined 
together to bear false witness against 
him. The right honourable and learned 
Member for Plymouth invited us to 
remove this last taint of barbarism in 
the law of England. I am bound to say 
that this is the first time that I have 
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heard it stated that there is any taint of 
barbarism in the law of this country. 
[“Oh, oh!”] I hear a Gentleman say 
“Oh, oh!” Let me explain. I have 
heard accusations of barbarism brought 
against prison discipline, and I have 
heard complaints of the barbarous 
severity of sentences, but I have never 
heard a charge of barbarism brought 
against the manner in which our crimi- 
nal trials are conducted. I believe that, 
on the contrary, the whole world regards 
with admiration the manner in which the 
trials of prisoners before judges and 
juries are conducted in England. And, 
after all, we must consider, and I think 
it has been rather lost sight of in the 
speeches to which we have listened this 
evening, the effect which this change will 


Criminal 


have, not only on the trained legal intel- | 


lect of the judge, but also on the com- 
mon juror—a man who is not, like the 
judge, accustomed to weigh evidence and 
discriminate between witnesses. On the 
one hand, you have the trained legal 
intellect of the judge, who has all his 
life been accustomed to weigh evidence 
and determine whether a witness is 


speaking truth or falsehood. The juror, 


perhaps for the first time in his life, 
finds himself in a Court of Justice, and 
finds cast upon him the enormous respon- 
sibility of determining the guilt or inno- 
cence of a fellow-creature charged with 
the commission of crime. He is quite 
unaccustomed to weighing evidence or 
judging whether a man is speaking truth 
or not, and although it may be quite 
true that the judge with his trained intel- 
lect will do all he can to prevent any 
miscarriage of justice, I do not think that 
the same thing applies to the ordinary 
juror with his untrained ability. Very 
frequently, I think, the verdict depends 
solely on the impression which the evi- 
dence of the prisoner may have made on 
the jury. It seems to me that if you 
adopt this suggested change you place 
yourselves in this dilemma: either you 
must allow, and even encourage, cross- 
examination or not. If you allow and 
encourage cross-examination of the 
accused person you would bring our sys- 
tem into line with the system which pre- 
vails in France, and which is so repug- 
Sir Elliott Lees. 
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nant to English ideas, and you would, 
I believe, create a public sympathy with 
the accused, which I am afraid would 
militate very greatly against the interests 
of justice. If, on the other hand, you 
disallow cross-examination, I think you 
give an unfair advantage to the skilled 
liar, the self-confident, plausible scoun- 
drel, who could get up his case well, and 
who would not be afraid to stand up and 
speak it out before judge and jury. I 
must say I sympathise very much with 
an innocent man called upon suddenly to 
stand the terrible ordeal of confronting 
a judge and jury upon a matter which 
may be of lasting consequence to him 
throughout his future life. Why, Sir, I 
never rise to address this House without 
feelings of the most intense trepidation 
and nervousness, althougi the only 
penalty which I could possibly incur if 
I were unable to do myself justice would 
be a mauvais quatre @heure. But take 
the case of an unfortunate man standing 
in a Court of Justice for the first time 
in his life, submitted to cross-examina- 
tion from the trained intellect of, say, 
the right honourable and learned Member 
for Plymouth, ready to extract from him 
the minutest details of his case. I am 
quite aware that no undue pressure would 
be brought to bear by any counsel high 
up in the ranks of the English Bar, but I 
cannot help thinking that it is very pro- 
bable that in such circumstances a really 
innocent man might cut a most despicable 
figure. Those of us who have had 
acquaintance with the criminal classes in 
the capacity of magistrates know that it 
is the rough, voluble gipsy sort of 
prisoner who is most ready in concocting 
a defence. A man of the labouring classes, 
an agricultural labourer, for instance, 
is a picture of incoherent inarticulate 
innocence, which could not but produce 
a very sorry effect upon any jury not 
trained in discriminating between wit- 
nesses. I am bound to say that upon 
those grounds I believe we ought not 
to adopt this change in the law. It is 
said, of course, that the prisoner is not 
obliged by this Measure to give evidence. 
That is perfectly true ; he is a competent, 
but not a compellable witness. I do not 
know whether honourable Members have 
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heard of a case tried before the Common 
Serjeant two or three years ago. In 
that case the counsel for the prosecution 
brought forward, as a damning fact 
against the accused, that he had not 
ventured to go into the box and give 
evidence, although it was one of those 
cases in which an accused person is at 
liberty to give evidence on his own 
behalf. The Common Serjeant interfered 
and pointed out that that must not be 
used as a matter of prejudice against the 
prisoner. Now, the Common Serjeant is 
a man of great ability, and a man of 
extreme conservative tendencies, and I 
have no doubt his extreme conservative 
tendencies caused him to take that view 
of the law on that occasion. But sup- 
posing it once became the law and the 
practice of this land that accused persons 
should give evidence on their own behalf, 
it would naturally be held by every jury 
that a man who would not go into the 
box had some reason for not going into 
the box, and that he was probably guilty 
of the offence with which he was charged. 
I would only say that I am not at all 
affected by the argument that we have 
already brought about this change with 
regard to certain classes of offences. At 
the time the law was changed with 
regard to offences under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and _ similar 
offences, it was then pointed out by 
many honourable Members that that was 
the thin end of the wedge. I have always 
thought that the “thin end of the 
wedge” argument was a fool’s argument, 
but, looking at the way in which it has 
been driven home this evening, I am not 
sure that, after all, the fools were not 
right. To say that we in this House are 
to be guided solely by principles of sym- 
metry in legislation rather than by logic 
and consistency would be to invite us to 
upset our constitution and injure the 
whole history of our country. What we 
want is a system by which we shall 
secure justice and a system which will 
secure the approval of all classes in this 
country and their confidence in the 
administration of justice. I can well 
believe that, under the proposed change, 
you might here and there secure the 
punishment of guilt which might other- 
wise go unchastised. I can well 
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believe that, under the proposed 
change, you might even secure the 
escape of an innocent person who 
would otherwise suffer. But I do 
believe that in the long run this change 
in our administration of justice would 
undermine the confidence of the people 
in this country in their Courts of Justice, 
and, therefore, I shall vote against this 
Bill, believing as I do that the confi- 
dence of the people in this country in 
their Courts of Justice is a factor of the 
greatest value in the well-being of the 
nation. 


*Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
I shall not trespass long on the attention 
of the House, but I desire to give the 
House the benefit of what little expe 
rience I have gained, and perhaps I may 
be allowed to say that in one respect I 
am in a unique position in this matter, 
because I have had experience in both 
branches of the legal profession, and it 
may be said that a solicitor who has to 
prepare a case for counsel very often 
sees difficulties which the counsel him- 
self, conducting the case in court, has 
not to deal with. Sir, the experience that 
I have had drives me to the conclusion 
that this is a very grave change in the 
law, and that it is a change which ought 
not to be adopted unless an overwhelm- 
ing case can be made out in its favour. 
It is a great change in a most important 
branch of our law. Everybody will admit 
that the criminal law of the country, that 
branch of the law which deals not with 
the civil rights, but with the lives and 
the liberties of the people, is much more 
important and more far-reaching than the 
branch of the law which deals with muni- 
cipal rights and civil disputes between 
citizens. I contend that, although we 
have had here to-night speeches from 
the most eminent leaders of the profes- 
sion, they have failed absolutely to make 
out what I think ought to be the basis 
of any such Measure as this—namely, 
that any real injustice has followed from 
the practice of the law according to the 
procedure now adopted. There should 
be an overwhelming case made out in 
favour of any such change of our law; 
because we must assume that, in a 
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country like this, whose criminal pro- 
cedure is the admiration of the nations 
of the world, that procedure which has 
been arrived at by the wisdom of genera- 
tions is, in the main, a good one; and 
you ought not to tamper with it merely 
in order that you may bring the criminal 
law into uniformity with the civil law of 
the country. Now, the grounds which 
have been advanced in favour of this 
Measure have been, I venture to submit, 
altogether theoretical grounds. It has 
been said if you allow the parties them- 
selves in a civil dispute to give evidence, 
why should you not allow an accused 
person to give evidence, when the issue 
may be of much greater importance than 
any civil dispute could possibly raise? 
Well, but the advocates of symmetry and 
uniformity between the two branches of 
the law themselves object to the criminal 
law being placed entirely, and in every 
respect, upon the same footing. In the 
course of this Session we have had a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Court of 
Appeal in criminal cases. It was pointed 
out that, whereas in a county court case 
involving £20 a litigant had a right of 
appeal to the Divisional Court, to the 
Court of Appeal, and perhaps to the 
final court of appeal in the kingdom—the 
House of Lords—there is no appeal at 
all from the result of a criminal trial. 
Nevertheless, many of the advocates of 
this Bill, including the Attorney General 
and the honourable and_ learned 
Member for Plymouth, argued strenuously, 
if I am not mistaken, against the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
If it is right, in the matter now under 
discussion, to bring the criminal law into 
line with the civil law, why should you 
object, in important matters involving 
the life and liberty of the subject, to 
establish a Court of Criminal Appeal? 
The real truth of the matter is—I hope 
my honourable Friends opposite will not 
object to my putting it in this way—that 
there is a confusion of ideas about the 
analogy which has been drawn between 
cases in the Civil Courts and cases in the 
Criminal Courts. What is the confusion? 
Parties before'a Civil Court are contend- 
ing parties; there are no contending 
parties in the Criminal Courts of this 
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country. The prosecutor is the Queen; 
the other party, if he may be properly 
called a party, is the accused. There is 
no contest between them at all. The 
allegation is that the accused is guilty 
of some crime that is charged against 
him, and the Crown undertakes to estab- 
lish that charge. The accused has a right 
to say, “I am not guilty; prove your 
accusation against me if you can,” and 
the result of that is that the criminal 
trials of this country have been abso- 
lutely fair. The judges, especially in 
cases where the prisoners have not been 
defended, have considered it their duty 
to act in effect as advocates for the 
accused—not merely to elicit the truth. 
but to secure the fairest trial. The 
main object of our criminal trials is not 
the eliciting of truth {“Oh, oh!”] 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin, who says “ Oh, oh!” 
is a theorist in almost every matter. I 
daresay that his theory is that the object 
of a criminal trial is to elicit the truth. 
I say, on the contrary, that the main 
object is to deter, as far as possible, the 
further commission of crime. There 
is an essential difference between myself 
and the right honourable Gentleman 
in that regard. If I am_ right 
that it is the proper object of a criminal 
prosecution to deter from the commission 
of crime, then the fairer you have the 
trial the better, and, even if at times the 
guilty person does get acquitted, I believe 
that may be a much better thing for him 
in the long run than if he is convicted 
and sent to prison. Now, Sir, I admit 
that these are the views of a practical 
man ; and I say they are practically sound 
views. My honourable and learned Friend 
the Member for the Epsom Division said 
the defendant, if he is a competent wit- 
ness, ought not to be regarded as 4 
tainted or tarnished witness; but he is, 
at any rate, an interested witness; he 
could not be called a disinterested wit- 
ness. The prosecuting counsel would 
say, if there were any doubt in the case, 
“Gentlemen, the defendant no doubt has 
denied his guilt, but can you place any 
reliance on his denial, when he refuses 
to go into the box, he being the person 
who is really most interested in the 
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case?” The difficulties in the way of 
aman giving evidence in his own behalf 
have been already pointed out, but it 
may not be known to many Members of 
this House that there is at least one 
judge on the Bench who declines to allow 
a prisoner to go from the dock to the 
witness box to give his evidence. I have 
seen that within the last year. In cases 
where the defendant is an admissible 
witness now under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885, if a defendant 
desires to give evidence before that 
learned judge he has to give it standing 
in the dock. Let us leave out of account 
the hardened gaol-bird, and suppose that 
the defendant is a man who has never 
been in a Court of Justice before, a ner- 
vous man, one to whom the whole scene is 
new, with trained ability of the highest 
order pitted against him in cross-examina- 
tion. I say that a man in those circum- 
stances, even though he be innocent, 
would be much more likely to inculpate 
himself than to extricate himself from 
the difficulties in which he is placed. 
Now, Sir, reference has been made to 
one or two cases in which it is said that 
if the accused had been allowed to give 
evidence the result would have been dif- 
ferent. One was the bicycle case referred 
to by the right honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Plymouth. 
In that case an alibi was set up. The 
learned judge who tried the case said it 
was the most perfect alibi he had ever 
heard in a Court of Justice, that it was 
not broken down or shaken in the 
slightest ; and nobody who knew all the 
circumstances of the case could believe 
that if the accused himself had been 
called he could have strengthened it. 
If that case is probed to the bottom it 
will be found that it is really not an 
instance in favour of this change at all. 
I desire now to say one or two words with 
reference to the arguments which have 
been adduced from the fact that you 
already have many Acts of Parliament 
dealing with the criminal law of this 
country, under which the defendant him- 
self can be called as a witness. I think 
the learned Attorney General said there 
were 25 or 26 of such Acts; but it is 
most important for the House to have 
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regard to the nature of those Acts, and 
the subject matter with which they deal. 
The real truth of the matter is this: that 
the only Act of Parliament which deals 
with the criminal law, as generally under- 
stood, which allows defendants to give 
evidence in their own behalf, and there- 
fore compels defendants to give evideace 
in their own behalf, is the Act of Parlia- 
ment passed under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances in 1885—the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. With regard to the 
other Acts of Parliament, I desire to 
indicate to the House the nature of those 
Acts. They are undoubtedly, in one 
sense, criminal Acts of Parliament, but 
not in the sense which people 
ordinarily attach to the word “ crimi- 
nal.” They are criminal in the sense 
that prosecutions under them are under- 
taken in the name of the State, 
but they are really what may more 
properly be called penal Acts of Parlia- 
ment—Acts under which the punishment 
imposed is not imprisonment, but pecu- 
niary penalties. One of them is the Act 
of Parliament dealing with diseases of 
animals; if a man takes to market a 
sheep or cow against some statutory 
regulation or order he may be fined. 
That is a penal Act, and, in a 
sense, part of the criminal law 
of the country; but it is not 
one of those Acts of which we think 
when we speak of our Criminal Code. So 
with the Food and Drugs Adulteration 
Acts, the Intoxicating Liquors Acts, 
the Merchandise Marks Act, the 
Married Women’s Property Act, the Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices Act, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the Army Act of 1892 
—that is the kind of legislation in regard 
to which you have introduced an excep- 
tional provision, which it is now sought 
to make applicable to the ordinary crimi- 
nal law of this country. I say that that 
legislation is not in the least im part 
materia with the present proposal. What 
we are now asked to do is to subvert the 
ordinary procedure which has prevailed 
in this country for centuries, and to make 
an accused person a competent, and, 
therefore, a compellable witness. That 
is the important point. If you once say 
that a defendant is a competent witness, 
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you might as well say at once that he is 
a compellable witness, because if a man 
is competent to tell his own story, and 
does not take the opportunity of doing so, 
the jury will say, as juries do say in the 
few cases where the present law gives 
that opportunity, “This man dare not go 
into the box to defend himself on oath 
and submit himself to cross-examination.” 
Now, Sir, these are the arguments that 
occur to me against the principles of this 
Bill. I will not now go into the details 
of the Measure, but there are several of 
its details which are open to great objec- 
tion. I do hope that the learned Attor- 
ney General will allow the Bill, if it is 
read a second time to-night, to go to a 
Select Committee. We have heard, in 
the course of this Debate, that the judges 
themselves are very much divided in 
their opinions about this Measure. Where 
expert opinion is so much divided it is 
surely not too much to ask, before you 
introduce this great change in our 
criminal law, that the Bill should be sent 
to a Select Committee. There the 
matter can be sifted; any cases which 
have been cited during the course of 
this Debate as instances for or against 
the Bill can be thoroughly tested; and 
if, after an exhaustive inquiry, the Select 
Committee reported in favour of the 
Measure it would have a much better 
chance of commending itself to the judg- 
ment of the House. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I beg to make an appeal 
to the House to bring this interest- 
ing and important Debate to a 
conclusion. I would remind the House 
that the principle of the Bill, which, after 
all, is the one thing we are discussing to- 
night, has been decided eight times in 
the House of Lords, in which even those 
most opposed to that House will admit 
that legal talent is very strongly repre- 
sented, and four times in the House of 
Commons. A Bill which has passed a 
Second Reading four times in the House 
of Commons in different Houses, with dif- 
ferent majorities predominating, and 
Mr. S. T. Evans. 
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under varying circumstances, is surely 
one which we may to-night pass after 
the full and important discussion which 
has taken place. The approval of Parlia- 
ment, in both Houses, to the broad prin- 
ciple of the Bill has been declared so 
repeatedly and so decisively that I ven- 
ture to think that the more than eight 
hours’ Debate which we have had hardly 
requires amplification, and I would there 
fore respectfully ask the House to bring 
the Debate to a conclusion. A consider- 
able interval, I may say, must of neces- 
sity elapse before we take the Committee 
stage, and during that interval any 
gentleman interested in the details of the 
Bill can put down his suggestions upon 
the Amendment Paper. But, in the 
meanwhile, we have surely dealt at suffi- 
cient length with the broad principle of 
the Bill, with which alone we are con- 
cerned on the Motion for Second Reading, 
and I venture to hope that we shall 
arrive at a conclusion as to the Second 
Reading, at all events, before we separate 
this evening. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
It is quite true, as the right honourable 
Gentleman has said, that this Bill, or a 
Bill rather with the same principle under- 
lying it (that principle being that a pri- 
soner should be competent, though not 
compellable, to give evidence), has been 
several times passed by this House, and 
as many times or more passed in another 
place. It is true that in 1888 I myself, 
speaking, I suppose, from this box, said 
that I thought this change would be a 
humane and beneficent one. That was 
only an obiter dictum. The real point 
in that discussion was whether Ireland 
should or should not be included in the 
scope of that Measure. I resisted upon 
that occasion the inclusion of Ireland. 
That I was right the Government of to- 
day, at all events, will not deny, because 
they have excluded Ireland. To be per- 
fectly frank with the House, I confess 
that I had not at that time considered 
the importance of all the bearings of this 
change. I hope the House will believe 
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that I am not speaking in a Party senso, 
because the division among us to-nigh: 
is not a Party division; but I have 
listened very carefully to nearly all the 
speeches to-night. Before the Session 
began the subject interested me, and I 
took the opportunity of gathering the 
opinions of legal authorities in Irelan] 
and in this country, and I am bound io 
say that though I should certainly be 
rash to commit myself to the proposi- 
tion that the principle of the Bill is no 
a humane and beneficent change, I have 
heard quite enough and read enough to 
satisfy me that this House and the House 
of Lords have not had a full opportunity 
of testing all the evidence which is to be 
given on this important subject. This 
is a matter which I should hope will 
never affect, personally, Members of this 
House, but all changes affecting the 
criminal law are changes which this 
House ought to regard with the utmost 
jealousy. The hon. Member for War- 
wick and Leamington put the case in a 
way which ought to weigh greatly with 
the House. He said that all of us are 
more or less educated persons, more or 
less able to take care of ourselves in 
cross-examination, but this is a change 
which will not affect, speaking gene- 
rally, persons in our position, but 
humble and illiterate persons. Now, 
Sir, I have no desire to resist the 
Second Reading of the Bill, but the 
real point to-night is whether this Heuse 
has had an opportunity of so testing 
authoritative opinion on this most diffi- 
cult and important subject as to justify 
us in passing it. When we have the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Plymouth, who speaks with such 
great authority, on the one side, and the 
late Attorney General on the other—men 
of great authority and experience, giving 
entirely different views—I submit that it 
is a fair thing to accept the solution— 
and it is the only solution which will 
induce me to vote for the Second Reading 
—that it shall be referred to a Select 
Committee after the Second Reading, 
where the House will have an opportunity 
of hearing judges, counsel of various 
degree, and other persons competent to 
speak—for example, men like Sir George 
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Lewis. I hope the House will not even 
then assent as a matter of course to the 
decision of lawyers. It is a question 
which affects our civil rights; it is a 
question of the utmost importance ; and 
though I express no opinion as to the 
substantial merits of the question, I do 
submit that in a question going so deep 
into the roots of our social life it is right 
that this House should not make a change 
in the criminal law without taking the 
ordinary steps which are always taken in 
a Measure of this important character. 
In the case of a Measure of far less 
importance than this, no Ministry would 
dream of pressing it—they might intro- 
duce it, but they would not dream of 
pressing it on the House, in the face of a 
bedy of adverse opinion such as we have 
had evidenced to-night. In what I have 
said. I have not been speaking for the 
sake of throwing obstacles in the way of 
the Bill, but I think it right that there 
should be an examination into the whole 
subject by a Committee, which could 
collect the authoritative opinion of 
eminent counsel and judges and others, 
and present a Report which would be 
recognised by the House as decisive on 
one side as on the other. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 1 
trust that the Government will yield to 
the appeal which has just been addressed 
to them. I venture to suggest that 
whatever strong opinions lawyers may 
have about the Bill, the average layman, 
when he sees lawyer after lawyer getting 
up in this House and giving diametrically 
opposite opinions, and lawyer after 
lawyer giving diametrically opposite 
accounts as to the feelings enter- 
tained towards this Bill by the English 
Judiciary and the English Bar, will be 
anxious that the whole matter shall be 
thoroughly sifted before any legislation 
of this kind is placed on the Statute 
Book. We have had statement after 
statement on both sides of the House as 
to how this Bill is viewed by the judges. 
Some honourable Gentlemen have told 
us that English judges and experienced 
lawyers are unanimous in its favour; 
others have told us that the same body 
of expert opinion is unanimous against 
it. When these opposite statements are 
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made it must be extremely difficult for 
any man who is not a lawyer to bring 
his mind to a determination upon the 
issue that is involved. Speaking as a 
lawyer myself, I am entirely opposed to 
the provisions of the Bill, and if ihere is 
anything more objectionable than the 
provisions of the Bill itself it is the 
pretences by which its introduction has 
been sought to be justified. It has been 
pretended that this Bill has been intro- 
duced for the protection of innocent 
persons. I think that the Debate has 
shown that its sole effect would be to 
secure an increased ratio of convictions 
to prisoners tried. Then it has been 
pretended that the object of this Bill is 
simply to enable prisoners to be examined 
on their own behalf, and that, forsooth, no 
prisoner is bound to take advantage of 
its provisions—that it is a new right and 
privilege conferred on prisoners for tie 
first time, and that it cannot in any 
sense be suggested that it is anything 
more than a privilege. Any lawyer 
acquainted with the facts knows that it is 
a case of “You are not compelled, but 
you must.” Any prisoner who refuses to 
avail himself of this opportunity of 
giving evidence might just as well at 


once plead guilty, because no jury who 
tries his case would refrain from viewing 
his failure to go into the box as being 
otherwise than conclusive evidence of h‘s 


guilt. This Bill is a Bill to increase the 
possibilities of the conviction of prisoners, 
and it is a Bill to compel every prisoner 
tried’ on a criminal charge to be 
examined in his own defence. Now, I 
do ask the House to consider whether or 
not the Government have made any case 
for such a startling change in the funda- 
mental principles of the criminal law of 
this country which has existed amongst 
us so many years. If it is suggested 
that this Bill is necessary to prevent the 
conviction of innocent prisoners, I would 
suppose that hon. Members who sup- 
ported it would have been able to cite 
case after case in which the absence of 
the provisions contained in this Bill has 
led to the conviction of innocent 
prisoners. No attempt of that kind has 
been made. The warmest advocates of 
the Bill have not been able to cite a 
single specific case in which the law, as 
it stands, has ied to that result. The 
Mr. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 
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Home Office, as we all know, continually 
exercises the power of reviewing criminal 
sentences and reinvestigating the cases 
of prisoners who have been found guilty. 
Notwithstanding that continual review- 
ing, we have not heard from the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, or from the represen- 
tative of the Home Office, any such 
catalogue of cases of innocent persons 
being convicted as we might have 
expected. There is not the smallest 
analogy between the civil and criminal 
branches of our law that can be prayed 
in aid as justifying this Measure. Inthe 
first place, the issues involved in a 
criminal case are enormously greater and 
more important than those in a civil 
case. A civil case involves nothing 
more than a specific sum of money, 
whereas a criminal case involves the life 
and liberty of a prisoner. Again, in a 
civil case you have two parties, the 
plaintiff and defendant, and examination 
and cross-examination are open to both 
parties. Whatever advantages or dis- 
advantages arise therefore from the right 
to cross-examine in a civil case extends to 
both parties to the suit. If the plaintiff 
is telling lies and has to submit himself 
to cross-examination, and suffers from 
being compelled to do so, that is no hard- 
ship, because the defendant is similarly 
compelled to go into the box and has to 
submit to a similar disadvantage. In a 
criminal case nothing of the kind exists. 
You have no plaintiff. You have nomi- 
nally the Queen as the prosecutor, but in 
truth and in fact there is only one party 
interested—namely, the prisoner. Then 
it is said that in civil cases the plaintiff 
and defendant are capable of being 
examined, and it is said that in criminal 
cases also the prisoner must necessarily 
be the person who knows most of the 
facts, and that therefore it is more or 
less of an absurdity to exclude from the 
witness-box the person who, from the 
nature of the case, must know most 
about the facts. I venture to take issue 
entirely as to that. In nine cases out of 
ten the prisoner, if he is an innocent man, 
knows nothing at all about the facts of 
the case. That wholly distinguishes 4 
civil from a criminal case, because in % 
civil case both the plaintiff and the 
defendant must, from the necessity of 
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the case, be fully acquainted with the 
facts in dispute, and must be competent 
to speak as to the truth or the falsehood 
of the issues which are raised in it. 
There is nothing of the kind in a 
criminal case. If a prisoner is innocent 
it follows also of necessity in nine cases 
out of ten that he knows nothing about 


' the facts, and his defence must be the 


common defence of an alibi—that he was 
elsewhere when the offence was com- 
mitted, and that he can offer the court 
no assistance in arriving at the true 
facts. It seems to me that these considera- 
tions wholly distinguish the case of a 
civil trial, where each party must, from 
the necessity of the case, be acquainted 
with the facts from his point of view, 
from the case of a criminal trial, and 
that therefore the analogy sought to be 
established between civil and criminal 
cases wholly breaks down. Now, there is 
another reason why there is no uncer- 
tainty involved in excluding prisoners 
from the witness box. The plaintiff and 
defendant in a civil case may fairly be 
expected to go into the facts, because 
they may fairly expect that what they 
say will receive due consideration at the 
hands of the jury ; but a prisoner is placed 
in such a position that everything will be 
used against him, and what he says, in 
nine cases out of ten, cannot possibly 
serve him in any way whatever. [Inter- 
ruption.| Iam sorry that a Bill seeking 
to make such an enormous change in the 
criminal law of this country should 
excite so little interest. It appears to 
me that the Government who are intro- 
ducing this Bill, and the Gentlemen who 
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are supporting it, are acting in a very 
light-hearted manner, end with a 
surprising levity. It seems to me that 
no case has been made for its introduc- 
tion. It is not suggested that they want 
to convict a greater proportion of 
prisoners. The Attorney General has 
himself formally repudiated that con- 
sideration, and the only argument that 
he has adduced to the House is that it 
would enable innocent persons to estab- 
lish their innocence. It appears to me 
that the fallacy which underlies the 
argument of the right honourable 
Gentleman was in assuming that all 
criminal cases would be conducted on the 
same lines. He argued that because in 
certain criminal cases the examination of 


‘prisoners was allowed, that practice 


should be followed in all cases. My view 
is that the proper function of a Select 
Committee which should inquire into this 
Bill would be to discuss and find out 
what classes of criminal cases the Bill 
should be applied to. The right honour- 
able Gentleman has very properly said 
that in case of offences against women 
no one desires to have the existing state 
of the law altered. That is so, as far as 
I am concerned. I myself would desire 
no change in that respect ; but 





Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I beg to move that the Question 
be now put. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


House divided :—Ayes 218; Noes 91. 





Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allhusen, Augustus H. Eden 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arnold, Alfred 

Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Balfour, Rt.Hon.A.J. (Manc’”) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GridW. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barry, F. Tress (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’!) 











AYES. 


Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx ) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Burns, John 

Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 








Chamberlain,Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J.Austen (Worc.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clark, Dr.G.B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. FE. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes 8, W. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leond. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cozens-Hardy, Herbt. Hardy 
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Cross, Alex. (Glasgow) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalxeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 


Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon. Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen,Rt.Hn.G.J. (S.Geo’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 


Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) | 


Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs. ) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. T. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hornby, William Henry 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutchinson,Capt. G. W.Grice- 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez bd. 
Johnston, Wm. (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 


Abraham, Wm. (Rhondda) 
Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L ) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbt. Hy. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Buchanan, Thos. Ryburn 











| Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. 
| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 


{COMMONS } 


Jolliffe, Hon, H. George 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

Kinloch, Sir J. G. Smyth 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (L’pool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. Wm. E. H. 


| Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 

| Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. | 
Fergusson,Rt.Hn.Sird.(Manc.) | 


Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
A, R. 


Logan, John William 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 


| Macdona, John Cumming 


McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W.F. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon J. S. (Hants.) 
Moon, Edward Robt. Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A, 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt.Hon. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, Wm. Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pender, James 

Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 


. Pierpoint, Robert 


Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


NOES. 


Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clough, Walter Owen 
Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, Thos. E. (Merionethsh.) 
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Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin) 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W, 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T, 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Round, James 
Russell,Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sharpe, William Edw. T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M'Taggart 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Chas, Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E, (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Lt.-Col. vu. E. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. Lloyd 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Engledew, Charles John 
Evans, 8S. T. — 
Evans, Sir F. H. (S’th’mpt’n) 
Evershed, Sydney 

Ffrench, Peter 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Grey, Sir Edw. (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
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Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Healv. Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, T. C. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon, Chas. A, 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lough, Thomas 

Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 
McDonnell, Dr. M. A.(Qn’sCo.) 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

McLeod, John 


Main Question proposed. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allhusen, Augustus H. Eden 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arnold, Alfred 

Ascroft, Robert 

Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Str G. Smyth! 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J. (Manc’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick Geor 
Barry, Francis T. (Windsoz) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM. H.(Brist’}) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 

Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
3ousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx.) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Buchanan, Thos. Ryburn 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Burns, John 

Butcher, John Georgd 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cawley, Frederick 

Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worc. ) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clark, Dr.G.B. (Caithness-sh.) 





Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E 


| 


| 
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Maddison, Fred. 

Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Chas. (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) 
Moss, Samuel 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Price, Robert John 

Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (Kerry, E.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Shaw, C. E. (Stafford) 


AYES, 


Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy 
Currie, Sir Donald 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dunn, Sir William 

Evans, Sir F. H. (S’th’mpt’n) 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Manc.) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J.(S.Geo’s. } 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene,W.Raymond {Cambs.) 
Greville, Captain 
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Stevenson, Francis 8, 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Walton, J. L. (Leeds, 3.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.} 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Younger, William 
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TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 
Carson. 


House divided :—Ayes 230; Noes 80. 


Grey, Sir Edw. (Berwick) 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hornby, William Henry 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C 
Hutchinson, Capt.G.W. Grice 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Ed. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Joliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

Kinloch, Sir J. G. Smyth 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Legh, Hon. Thos. W. (Lancs.) 
Leng, Sir John 

Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 


| Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 


Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
MacDonnell,Dr.M. A. (Qn’sC.) 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

MKillop, James 

M‘Leod, John 
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Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W.F. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham | 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. 8. (Hants.) 
Moon, Edward Robt. Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptfor) | 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Chas. Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, W. G. 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Norton, Capt. 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Pender, James 

Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 

Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) 

Allison, Robert Andrew 

Atherley-Jones, L. 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Bay ley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 

Bowles, T. G. (Lynn Regis) | 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | 

Caldwell, James 

Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 

Causton, Richard Knight 

Clough, Walter Owen 

Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 

Curran, Thos, B. (Donegal) 

Daly, James 

Dillon, John 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 

Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 

Duckworth, James 

Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) | 

Engledew, Charles John 

Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 

Evershed, Sydney 

Ffrench, Peter 


Cecil William | 





*Mr. LYTTELTON : I beg to move that ! 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 


{COMMONS} 


Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Sir W. O. 
Purvis, Robert | 
Pym, C. Guy 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | 
Renshaw, Charles Bine | 
Rentoul, James Alexander | 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir M. W. | 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) | 
Round, James 
Russell,Gen.F.S.(Cheltenham) | 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles | 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir piesa Richard 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand) | 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart | 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 


(Edin.) 


NOES, 


Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Galloway, William Johnson | 
Goddard, Daniel Ford | 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goulding, Edward Alfred | 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John 

Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hanson, Sir Reginald | 
Hayne, Rt, Hon. Chas. Seale- | 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 

Healy, T. M. (N. — 
Hedderwick, T. C. 

Hemphill, Rt. Hon. “Ghee, H. | 
Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 

Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | 
Logan, John William 
Lough, Thomas 
Macaleese, Daniel } 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift | 
McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
Maddison, Fred. 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) | 
Morley, Chas. (Breconshire) | 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) | 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. 
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Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Wanklyn, James ~— 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Tredevich 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E, 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John L, 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorsei) 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edm, R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AyES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Moss, Samuel 

Mount, William George 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William’ Snowdon 
Roche, "Hon. J. (East Kerry) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Shaw, Chas. Ed. (Stafford) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Strachey, Edward 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, S.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos, Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Hy. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 
Lyttelton. 


| It being after Twelve of the Clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


House adjourned at 12.30. 
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Returns, ete. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 26th April 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quartei-past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Reported, without Amendment. 


BLACKPOOL PALATINE PROMENADE 
PIER BILL. [H.L.] 

Report from Select Committee, That 
it is not expedient to proceed further 
with Bill; Read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


WHITWICK AND COALVILLE GAS BILL. 
Read second time, and committed. 


CITY AND BRIXYON RAILWAY BILL. 

Read second time, and committed ; 
Committees to be proposed by Committee 
of Selection. 


VOL. LVI. [FourtH Series. | 


{26 Apri, 1898} 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Read second time, and committed ; 


Committees to be proposed by Committee 
of Selection. 


Returns, ete. 


LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW, AND 
EPPING FOREST RAILWAY BILL. 


Read second time, and committed ; 
Committees to be proposed by Committee 
of Selection. 


THANET GAS BILL. 


Read second time, and committed ; 
Committees to be proposed by Committee 
of Selection. 


ENFIELD GAS BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Returned from Commons agreed to. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 


No. 2064. Germany (Stettin) ; 
No. 2065. Spain ; 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 
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AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 


Return for the quarter ended 31st 
March 1898. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


MINES (EXPLOSION AT DRUMPELLER 
‘ COLLIERY). 


Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by Messrs. J. M. 
Ronaldson and Henry Hall, Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Mines, on the circumstances 
attending the accident which occurred in 
Nos. 3 and 4 Pits of the Drumpeller 
Colliery, Coatbridge, on the 28th 
January, 1898. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minute, dated 12th March, 
1898, declaring that for the Office of 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries under the 
Board of Trade, professional or other 
peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to 
be acquired in the public service are 
requisite. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 


BILL. [H.L.] 
Presented by Lord Churchill on behalf 
of the Earl of Dudley. Read first time ; 
to be printed ; and referred to Examiners. 


[No. 43.] 


(No. 1) 


PARISH CHURCHES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Presented by Lord Balfour ; Read first 
ime, and to be printed. [No. 44.] 


{LORDS} 
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METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL, 
Read second time, according to order, 


and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


Read second time, according to order, 
and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne): 
My Lords, the Military Manceuvres Act 
of last year provides that military 
manceuvres may not take place unless 
they have first been authorised by an 
Order in Council of Her Majesty. The 
draft Order in Council has to be sent to 
the County Councils and to the other 
local bodies in the districts concerned six 
months before the manceuvres take 
place ; and it is also provided that the 
Order in Council must lie for thirty days 
on the Table of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment must pass an Address in favour of 
the Order in Council before it can be 
submitted to Her Majesty. My Lords, 
the draft Order has been for thirty days 
on the Table of your Lordships’ House. 
It specifies the limits within which ‘t is 
intended to hold the manceuvres, and it 
only remains for me to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to make 
the Order in Council under the Military Man- 
cuvres Act, 1897, a draft of which was pre- 
sented to this House on the 18th of February 
last.” 


I beg to move that this Motion be agreed 
to. 


Aereed to accordingly. 


House adjourned at 4.40. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 26th April 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


WEY VALLEY WATER BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


BAKEWELL GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


HOLMES’S PATENT BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY BILL. [H.L.j 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


STIRLING GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION (SEWAGE, 
ETC.) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 


to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


LISKEARD CORPORATION (WATER) 
BILL. [H.L.} 


Read a second time, and committed. 


{26 Aprit 1898} 
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UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


NEW WRIT. 
For the County of Norfolk (Southern. 
Division), in the room of Francis Taylor, 
Esquire, Chiltern Hundreds.—(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT EXTENSION’ 
AND ST. JOHN’S IMPROVEMENT 
BILL. 


Order for second reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.’ 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words, ‘upen 
this day six months.’”—( Mr. Burdett-Coutts. ) 


Mr. BURDETT - COUTTS (West- 
minster): Mr. Speaker, in rising to 
oppose this Measure, I feel I must ask for 
the indulgence and patience of the 
House, which I think will be readily 
granted to one representing the con- 
stituency affected. But I do _ not. 
look on this as a local matter; this Bill 
involves interests and considerations 
very close to this House itself, and which 
might easily claim a more able and 
experienced defender. And, Sir, I am 
conscious that we who are opposed to 
this Bill are under a special disadvan- 
tage. This Bill has gained some, per- 
haps many, friends in the House by 
means of a system of private and 
personal advancement and exhortation, 
which we have not had at our hand to 
anything like the same extent, partly be- 
cause we did not see fit to employ it, 
and partly because we have not the 
motive power possessed by the promoters 


|jof the Bill. We are not financially 
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interested in its defeat as they are finan- 
cially interested in its success. And I 
would ask the House to bear in mind, 
from first to last, that whatever its 
aspects of ‘‘ public improvement,” as it is 
called, whatever facilities it may appear 
to afford for carrying out a long-delayed 
and much-wanted public improvement, 
whatever names have been attracted to 
its support by those considerations, the 
genesis and ultimate object of this Bill 
is a financial speculation, and that once 
we pass the Bill, the authority to which 
the promoters of the scheme will be 
responsible for the conduct of the enter- 
prise is not the public, whose interests 
they assume to serve; not the local 
governing authorities, whose functions 
they are usurping ; not this House, whose 
compulsory powers they will have 
obtained, but a body of shareholders, 
who, like all people in that capacity, will 
be clamouring for dividends by whatever 
means they can be obtained. I beg the 
House to bear this cardinal fact in mind, 
and to weigh all the arguments 
adduced in favour of the Bill by 
the light of it. Sir, the Bill pro- 
poses to ileal with a site which, 
from an architectural and historic point 
of view, is the most valuable and inte- 
resting that remains to be dealt with in 
London ; a site which affords the only 
opportunity to meet the future national 
requirements for public offices; a site 
peculiarly precious to this House, because 
it abuts on and partly surrounds it, and 
because it stands in the same relation to 
the most venerable monument in 
England—the great Abbey over the way. 
I will endeavour to show how a Bill con- 
ceived in a commercial spirit and having 
a commercial purpose in view, promoted 
in this House by gentlemen who have 
financial reasons for its passing, does not 
come to us on a basis calculated to 
preserve, and cannot be trusted to pre- 
serve, those great public and national 
interests which are involved in the site, 
and which this House is bound to safe- 
guard. Sir, I do not want to push this 
argument one inch further than is 
justified by the facts of the present case. 
I wish to illustrate it by those facts. I 
am far from wishing to impede private 
enterprise in improving and beautifying 
London, or in any other branch of 
commercial activity. It will, perhaps, be 
said in the course of the Debate that the 


Mr. Purdett-Coutts. 


{COMMONS} 
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Cadogan estate owes its improvement to 
a syndicate or company such as this. I 
shall have two other instances to give, 
which have happened here in Westminster, 
of exactly similar private enterprises 
endowed with compulsory powers by this 
House, which ended, the one in a hope 
less failure and the other in a historic 
disaster. They are far closer to the 
present case than the example of the 
Cadogan estate. For, Sir, in that case 
a large portion of the estate was un- 
occupied ground--Prince’s cricket ground ; 
and comparatively few people had to be 
turned out. Moreover—and I quote the 
Cadogan case for the purpose of making 
this point—the public improvements 
necessary in that case were exactly the 
improvements which suited the views and 
interests of the promoters—namely, fairly 
wide and well-arranged streets to add to 
the value of their houses. There was no 
great public improvement required, apart 
from the private interest of the syndicate, 
as is the case when we come and look at 
this great river site, adjacent to the 
House of Commons, needing an Embank- 
ment, and needing one wide and 
convenient thoroughfare, all constructed 
on a plan having the public interest and 
solely the public interest in view. Now, 
my point is: that in this case, where the 
public interest comes into conflict with 
the private interest of the syndicate, the 
public interest goes to the wall, and that, 
therefore, it is wrong for this House to 
commit a site involving great public and 
national interests to a private or financial 
syndicate. That is a question of 
principle which I think this House ought 
to decide, and not leave to a Committee. 
I do not think the House has hitherto 
looked on such propositions with favour. 
It was a curious coincidence that on the 
day on which this Bill was first set down, 
and immediately after its postponement, 
another private Bill came up for Second 
Reading, which involved exactly the same 
principles as those in this Bill. It was 
called the Wymondham Waterworks Bill. 
A private syndicate asked the House for 
compulsory powers to enable them to 
supply the population of a small town in 
Norfolk with pure water; a laudable 
enterprise one would, at first sight, 
have thought. But this was a func- 
tion appertaining to the local authority 
—one which, apparently, they had not 
yet performed. It was shown in the 
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Debate, which I listened to with great 
interest, that the local authorities were 
against the Bill, and the inhabitants 
were against it. Speaker after speaker 
got up and objected to the Bill on this 
account. It was characterised as— 

“An attempt by a body of outside specu- 
lators to capture an area against the wishes 
and remonstrances of all the local authorities 
of the district.” 

It was said that— 

“For four gentlemen to come and ask for 
power over the heads of the local authority 
and of the population was a proposition to be 
scouted by this House.” 

In fact, on questions of principle, the De- 
bate might have stood for a Debate on this 
Bill ; the principles were identical. And, 
Sir, when once they were made clear the 
House did not hesitate as to what line 
it ought to take. The Bill, in spite of 
the strong support of a high authority, 
was actually rejected without a Division. 
Now, Sir, -what are the so-called public 
benefits which this scheme proposes to 
confer, and how does it propose to carry 
them out? Sir, the public benefits pos- 
sible to the scheme practically consist of 
two things only, and these are inseparable 
the one from the other—the making of 
the Embankment and the making of 
a main thoroughfare, 7.e., the continua- 
tion of the noble river-road which 
now stretches from Blackfriars Bridge 
to one end of this House, and 
which begins at a point beyond 
Lambeth Bridge, and is continued 
in a somewhat less spacious form, but 
still as a fairly adequate river-road for 
that part of the town, the whole way 
along the river to Battersea Bridge. 
This leaves a section still uncompleted 
which extends from the Victoria Tower 
Gardens past Lambeth Bridge down to 
the point I have just mentioned. The 
completion of that section of the Em- 
bankment in a manner worthy of the 
site has long been the ambition and hope 
of all London. But the promoters say: 
“This is what we are going to do.” 
Are they! Why, Sir, this scheme sacri- 
fices such a hope for ever. It does not 
even need a plan to explain this, but a 
suggested plan is in the hands of 
honourable Members. The great road 
which faces the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords and which itself, 
when Parliament Street is widened, will 
be a continuation of Whitehall, ought, 
of course, to be carried straight to 


{26 Aprit 1898} 


Lambeth Bridge to form a junction with 
the rest of the Embankment beyond Lam- 
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beth Bridge. Such a road, between this 
House and Lambeth Bridge, ought to be 
left open on its river side, and the space 
between it and the river left as an open 
space for the continuation of the Vic 
toria Tower Garden gradually narrowing 
down to the Bridge. Then that great 
avenue and the masses of people who 
will use it as a thoroughfare, and the 
public and the poor to whom those gar- 
dens will be an unending source of delight 
and fresh air, will have a clear view of 
the river and the picturesque Lambeth 
side; then, too, the multitudinous pas- 
senger traffic that comes down the river 
and by the Embankment from the south 
will have a clear and uninterrupted view 
of the Victoria Tower, and of this fine 
Palace of Westminster, not crowded up 
on one side by a block of houses of a 
paying height, and dominated and shut 
in by a new Chicago, but standing out 
alone on the river in its singular archi- 
tectural beauty and its majestic 
popular significance. Well, Sir, I don’t 
want to use big words, but I ask for what 
purpose were millions spent on this 
structure when we are going to throw 
away the only chance of rendering that 
expenditure effective as to its surround- 
ings? I do claim that a dignified and 
beautiful treatment of those surround- 
ings will find a responsive echo in the 
minds of all Englishmen who look on it, 
and who are conscious of a common pride 
and sense of property in the palace and 
home of that form of government in 
which the humblest of them has some 
share and authority. Sir, this is the only 
plan worthy of the dignity and beauty of 
the site ; and it is the plan for which the 
site affords the most obvious and natural 
facilities so long as it is treated in a 
public and not a money-making spirit. 
What does the scheme offer us in place of 
this? They are going to put a great 
block of buildings right up against the 
Victoria Gardens between their main road 
and the river. They say they are going 
to do the Embankment. Of course they 
must embank the river to build their 
houses ; but what they call an Embank- 
ment is or was a little narrow road, which 
they now say they are going to make a 
little wider, approached by a. still 
narrower street at right angles to their 
main avenue and leading out of it down 
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to the river. As is shown on their plan 
the use of this Embankment road of 
theirs as a thoroughfare by the general 
traffic that now uses the Embankment 
necessitates, in passing from the south 
side of Lambeth Bridge to the front of 
this House, the turning of four right 
angles. What becomes of their main 
road it is almost ludicrous to consider. 
In order to make this great river block 
of buildings as deep and _ valuable 
as possible the Avenue is _ pushed 
back from the river and made to 
debouch into the narrow Horseferry 
Road, which runs at right angles to 
it at a point 70 yards distant from 
Lambeth Bridge, where Horseferry Road 
is not 40 feet wide, and where it will 
form a dead end to this precious avenue. 
The traffic using that line as a thorough- 
fare will have to turn two right angles in 
a short length, and for 70 yards will be 
hopelessly congested in a narrow street 
only 40 feet wide. There are a hundred 
other faults in the scheme ; but I want to 
fix the attention of the House on this 
great one—this great block of buildings 
which will dominate and shut in the small 
Victoria Tower Garden, which will im- 


pose itself for a great length over the 
river, and which will smile with lofty 
ecndescension upon the Palace of West- 


minster itself. The promoters have pro- 
pounded a modified plan. To conciliate 
one set of objections they say they are 
not going to touch the little 18th century 
quarter that lies up against the Abbey ; 
to conciliate another, they say they are 
going to leave the side of Abingdon Street 
which faces the House of Lords alone ; 
and to conciliate, I had almost said to 
hoodwink, a third, they have set their 
river block a few feet further back, to 
add to the width of their Embankment, 
road. But this great river block of build- 
ings remains. In a recent paper of a 
somewhat extraordinary kind. the pro-, 
moters say that “nothing has been 
decided with regard to this river block.” 


Do they mean us to infer that they are’ 
No, Sir, from thei 
first it has been a glaring objection to 


willing to give it up? 


the scheme. They have modified their 
plans in this direction. and that; but 
this still remains. Why? Because, no 
matter how incompatible with the public 
interest, it is necessary to the commercial 
character of the scheme. T claim, Sir, 


Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 
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that I have made good my first principle, 
that it is not right for this House to set 
up this conflict between the interest of 
the public and the private interest of the 
shareholders, or to grant to a private syndi- 
cate compulsory powers which are bound 
to be exercised to the prejudice of the 
public good. Sir, out of this there arises 
a second principle, which, so far as it 
applies in this case to the London County 
Council, will no doubt be mere zealously 
guarded by some other Members of the 
House than by me. I may not be over 
fond of the London County Council, but I 
do recognise that by Act of Parliament 
the House of Commons has expressly 
committed to the hands of a public autho- 
rity the functions of executing public 
works, which the promoters of this Bill 
ask the House to place in their hands. 
It is no valid answer to say that in a 
particular case those functions have been 
postponed or delayed, and therefore they 
should be committed to other hands. 
The principle of who is to do these things 
has been settled, and it was so settled 
because those public functiors could only 
be safe in the hands of a representative 
body, directly responsible to the electors, 
and would not be safe in the hands of 
private promoters who, once they have 
obtained their powers, are responsible 
only to their shareholders. Sir, in my 
opinion, the treatment of this great 
national site, so far as the immediate 
vicinity of this House is concerned, ought 
to be a national affair. But,if a narrower 
view be held, it is worth while to remind 
the House that the next authority, the 
London County Council, is strongly 
opposed to this scheme, and that the next 
below that, the only local representative 
authority of the district affected, the 
Westminster Vestry, is strongly opposed 
to it. And, Sir, the Westminster Vestry 
are the most enlightened body of men 
to be found anywhere. Sir, my third 
peint involves a principle on which I 
think this House is never appealed to in 
vain. I protest, Sir, against the great 
act of injustice which this House is asked 
to commit against a population number- 
ing 6,000 souls, by turning them out of 
their homes, and sending them to live 
somewhere, anywhere but where they 
have always lived ; by destroying the only 
means of livelihood possessed by a great 
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number of them; by casting them out 
on the world, not only to find new homes, 
but to start new industries, amongst new 
people, and to begin anew life’s work 
under disadvantages which they have 
done nothing to merit at the hands of 
this House. This hinterland—where all 
these people dwell—has nothing what- 
ever to do with the public benefits in- 
volved in the scheme, the Embankment 
and the main thoroughfare. For what 
purpose is this House asked to inflict this 
great wrong on a populous community! 
In order to transform a poor district into 
a rich one—for the sake of putting money 
into the pockets of a number of share- 
holders, not one of whom should be of 
any more importance in the eye of the 
House than the humblest of these 6,000 
people you are going to drive out. Why 
should this House charge itself with such 
aduty? Since when was it considered a 
public benefit to change the character of 
a district from a poor quarter into a rich 
one? Which party in this House is it 
that desires to employ the compulsory 
powers of this House for such a purpose? 
I would ask the House not to be deluded 


by what are called “protective clauses 
for the re-housing of the working classes.” 
We have seen those clauses over and over 
again, and we know how they work, and 
we know the facility with which they 


can be evaded. At best they can only 
supply accommodation for a particular 
section of the poor, generally at high 
rentals in great caravanserais called 
“model lodging-houses” ; and when you 
have stowed these people away in a big 
barrack you think you have done every- 
thing. Do you deny the place of senti- 
ment amongst those classes? Are there 
not many amongst them who hate that 
sort of housing just as much as people 
in other classes hate living in a great 
building of flats, many who feel that it 
destroys that sense of the integrity of 
home life which, however poor and 
humble the house may be, is a peculiar 
instinct of many of the English working 
classes? And what of all the little trades 
and industries which cannot be carried 
on in a model lodging-house, and which 
will be destroyed and cannot be started 
again? What of all the people who do 
not come within the narrow and _ rigid 
definition of “ working classes” contained 
in the re-housing clauses of this Bill? J 
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trust that some other speaker will Jeul 
at length with this subject. I would only 
submit that it is an act of wanton injus- 
tice to turn all these people out of their 
homes for the sake of making a rich 
quarter. Let me show this House by a 
small but significant instance how this 
intention is kept in view by the plans. 
There is a street running through a poor 
part of Westminster called Great Peter 
Street, which it is proposed. to continue 
through this site in a broader form. On 
the deposited plan, at the point of 
junction between the old and new 
portions of this street, there is 
a bend made which throws the con- 
tinuation out of the true line. For what 
purpose? Why, simply in order to shut 
out from the view of the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the new street the poor, per- 
haps the squalid, characteristics of the 
old one. I do not see this bend on the 
small reproductions of the plan that have 
been circulated by the promoters ; but it 
is there all the same, and it is significant 
of the spirit in which the scheme has 
been conceived and the future policy 
that will be adopted by its directors. I 
do not blame them. They have got to 
make dividends. But I do ask this House 
whether this is a spirit and a policy for 
which the compulsory powers of this 
House should be granted, and whether 
those powers ought to be given to commit 
a great act of expropriation and injustice 
for the benefit of a private syndicate? 
Now, Sir, as to the financial question. 
It is proposed that the capital of the 
company should be £1,000,000, with bor- 
rowing powers up to another £500,000. 
Sir, it does not need an expert opinion 
to tell us that such a sum is altogether 
inadequate for the purpose, and that it 
would require at least three times that 
sum to place the scheme on a sound 
financial footing, if, as no doubt the 
House assumes, the promoters intend to 
carry out this scheme themselves. I 
would remark that the Vestry of West- 
minster alone, in their capacity as guar- 
dians of the public interests of the dis- 
trict, will require a sum of from £50,000 
to £70,000 as security for the disturbance 
of rates during construction, and a. fur- 
ther sum of £110,000 as security for 
roads, sewers, and footways. But are we 
to see a million and ia half, are we to see 
even a million, before we give over 
the powers? No, Sir. By Clause 19 of 
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the Bill the syndicate are empowered to 
put their compulsory powers in force 
when they have got £250,000 of capital, 
and that £250,000 not paid up but only 
subscribed. So, without any paid-up 
capital at all, they can gain their com- 
pulsory powers over the whole of this 
site, and they will be in a position to go 
full swing ahead with the system of land- 
jobbing and site-jobbing by which alone 
this promotion can thrive. Sir, if this is 
not sufficient warning, Westminster itself 
supplies another, peculiarly significant 
and appropriate to these proposals. Does 
the House know anything about the his- 
tory of the building of Victoria Street? 
At least it will be within the recollection 
of many of those whom I am addressinz 
that for a very great number of years 
that thoroughfare with its valuable pro- 
perty on either side remained in a hope- 
less state of incompletion. For the most 
part it was a thoroughfare of vacant 
sites and hideous stretches of hoarding. 
Year after year these remained to 
the amazement of the public, to 
the disgrace of the district, and to 
the despair of the local authorities. 
And how did that come about? By 
placing that site in exactly the same posi- 
tion and under the same conditions as we 
are now asked to assign to this more 
important property. As far back as the 
year 1845 a private syndicate, composed, 
I venture to say, of men quite as respon- 
sible, to all appearances, as the promoters 
of this Bill, and calling themselves by 
the not altogether dissimilar title of 
the Westminster Improvement Commis- 
sioners, obtained from this House an 
Act of Parliament to construct that 
street, which gave them compulsory 
powers over the property. Sir, I can’t 
think of wearying the House with the 
tortuous history of that miserable under- 
taking—how again and again they came 
to this House for new powers and suc- 
cessive extensions of time ; how they got 
hold of what they called “improved 
rates,” which did not exist, and borrowed 
a great sum of money on the prospects 
and saddled the Vestry with a heavy 
debt ; how, when they had got a million, 
the capital of this company, they had 
to go back to their shareholders and 
bondholders over and over again for more 
capital, without getting it ; how they sold 
and leased and mortgaged their property 
in big bits and little bits to hundreds 
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of different speculators; and how, dis 
credited and incompetent, with their 
£500 bonds going a-begging in the 
market at £5, they fell into bankruptcy 
and so disappeared. But they left a 
bitter legacy behind them for West- 
minster, in this alienation of the pro- 
perty which was left untenanted and un- 
built on, and could not be recovered ; so 
that for 50 years Victoria Street re- 
mained an eyesore and a disgrace to 
London. And this was a direct conse- 
quence of committing this site into the 
hands of a private syndicate. Could 
the imagination conceive a more apt and 
ominous precedent for what we are asked 
to do to-day? The obstruction and dis- 
figurement of this part of London for over 
50 years was not the only result of put- 
ting that property into the hands of a 
syndicate. Look at Victoria Street now. 
It ought to be one of the finest streets 
in London. But because the site was 
given over to just such a syndicate as 
this Victoria Street is now, in spite of its 
width, a gloomy and apparently narrow 
lane enclosed within two sides of vast resi- 
dential flats which I daresay are profit- 
able to the owners, but which are prison 
walls to the thoroughfare. And this is 
exactly what will be repeated on this far 
more important site we are asked to hand 
over now. Then the second case is that 
of the Parliament Street Improvement 
Scheme. In 1887 that property was 
placed in the hands of a private syndi- 
cate similar to this. They came to Par- 
liament four times for successive exten- 
sions of time. They could do nothing 
with it. The whole scheme was an abject 
failure, and at last, in 1895, the Govern- 
ment wisely took the property into their 
own hands. I should like to ask the pro- 
moters of this Bill whether there is any 
connection between the personnel of this 
scheme and the personnel of that failure. 
Sir, it may be urged that both the plans 
and the financial provisions are matters 
for a Committee upstairs; but I submit 
that there are principles and matters in 
this Bill which this House ought to de- 
cide, and not leave to a Committee; 
there are principles at stake which this 
House ought not to shirk; and there 
are results which are inevitable and 
which no Committee can permanently 
avoid. There is the principle of the 
fundamental and inevitable conflict 
between the interest of the public and 
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the interest of the shareholders; the 
principle of depriving public representa- 
tive bodies of the functions this House 
has conferred on them ; the principle in- 
volved in the great act of injustice to the 
poor population. There is the spirit and 
policy of the undertaking made clear in 
the financial provisions, and the absence 
of all security for the undertaking being 
carried out, and of all safeguards against 
the property being alienated to persons 
who cannot be reached or controlled. And, 
lastly, there is the impolicy of handing 
over to a private and self-interested syn- 
dicate a property of public and national 
importance, and a site which forms the 
very threshold to this home of the Im- 
perial Government. ll these points 
this House, I submit, and not a Com- 
mittee, ought to decide, and upon them I 
ask the House to reject the Bill. 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON (Hackney, 8.) : 
I beg to second the rejection of this 
Bill, and I need not occupy the House 
very long, inasmuch as my real objection 
is that principle which has been stated 
by the hon. Member for Westminster, 
namely, that powers such as these should 
not be committed to any private Com- 
panv whatsoever. It appears to me that 
there are permanently constituted public 
bodies which have already shown their 
desire to carry out such improvements 
as these, and I venture to say there is 
not a single instance of similar powers 
having been granted to any private body 
before by this House. The hon. Member 
for Westminster has mentioned the 
Cadogan and Hans Pavement Improve- 
ment, but he has shown that that was a 
different scheme to this. There was a 
very remarkable difference. The person 
who was the promoter was the owner of 
the whole estate, and it was a blot upon 
London that roads could not be carried 
through that estate, and therefore he 
came to this House to ask that he might 
be empowered to make these roads, and 
there were clauses in that Bill dealing 
with other property which was necessary 
to be dealt with for the purpose of 
making these roads. There were also 
clauses in that Bill protecting almost 
everybody who objected to the scheme, 
and there were clauses giving protection, 
not to the freeholders only, but to the 
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ordinary occupiers. The hon. Member 
has mentioned the Parliament Street 
scheme, which failed. He also men- 
tioned the Victoria Street scheme, 
which has certainly not carried out 
the views of Parliament. Further, 
there is the Searle Street Improvement 
scheme, and there is another scheme 
which will probably be mentioned. That 
was the case of a company which had 
previously acquired three-fourths of the 
land which was proposed to be dealt 
with, and it was held desirable to come 
to the House in order that they might 
obtain the remaining quarter. That, the 
House will see, has no kind of connection 
with the present scheme. Then I am 
told, but I shall not be able to verify it, 
that there was one other scheme sanc- 
tioned by this House, namely, the White- 
hall scheme, of which Whitehall Mansions 
are completed. I do not know very much 
about that, but it is, I believe, very closely 
associated with a gentleman, a former 
Member of this House, who was known 
here as Mr. Spencer Balfour, but was 
known later on as Mr. Jabez Balfour ; 
but I do not know that that particular 
scheme will afford an instance which will 
be very much of an inducement to this 
House to adopt the one we are now dis- 
cussing. Personally, I am very much in 
favour of private enterprise, but I under- 
stand private enterprise to be doing a 
thing yourself, and that is being done at 
the present moment in many parts of 
the Kingdom. In London itself there 
is at the present moment a company 
which is effecting a very large improve- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Victoria 
Street. But how are they doing it? 
They have not come to Parliament to 
ask for power to pay out people. They 
are paying them out themselves, and 
then, heving paid them out, they will 
execute their improvement. Then, again, 
there is the Arcade which is being built 
in Birmingham. In that case they have 
made arrangements with all the owners 
of the various lands which they wish to 
take over, and the scheme is going 
forward, and the Chairman tells me 
it will be a very profitable investment. 
If this syndicate think they can make a 
profit by buying this land, let them buy 
it by all means; but they have no right 
to come to this House and ask it to give 


them compulsory powers to buy these 
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lands, when, as the honourable Member 
for Westminster has shown, at least on 
three-quarters of the land which they 
seek compulsory powers to purchase 
they do not even pretend to make 
any improvement whatsoever. On the 
frontage they pretend to make an 
improvement, but I think the honourable 
Member has shown that no improvement 
will be made there; but, so far as the 
back land is concerned, there is not the 
slightest pretence of doing anything 
which will be of the least use to the 
general public. Now, Sir, the promoters 
of this Bill held an interview some time 
ago with the Chairman of Ways and 
Means ; and to that interview the secre- 
tary to the Chairman of Ways and Means 
invited me as a known opponent of this 
scheme, so that everything which passed 
at that interview is perfectly public. 
During that interview the promoters 
admitted frankly that this great block of 
buildings between the main road—the 
road which they call The Avenue—and 
the river, was an absolutely essential part 
of their scheme; and, therefore, I say 
that these criticisms of the honourable 
Member for Westminster are not criti- 


cisms as to detail, but they are criticisms 
which go to the merits of the Bill. The 
promoters of the Bill at that interview 
went on to say that, as regards the back 
land behind this avenue, they had no 


particular views at all. They were will- 
ing to do almost anything that the Com- 
mittee might think fit ; but I venture to 
say that that is not the spirit in which 
‘to come to this House for a Bill. People 
who come to this House for compulsory 
powers ought to show that they have 
‘some means of improving the public 
thoroughfares or other public conveni- 
ences of the district, and they ought not 
to come and ask this House to supply a 
.scheme for them. The real gist of the 
scheme is to acquire that great block of 
buildings between a main inland tho- 
roughfare and the small Embankment 
road. That is really the essence of the 
Bill, and at the same time the promoters 
propose to acquire what we call the 
“Hinterland ”—that is, the back land. 
It has been said that a large part of the 
land which they propose to take consists 
of slums. Now, I venture to say that 
‘anyone who calls this back land “slums,” 
has a very slight knowledge of what are 
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really slums, because they would be cop- 
fusing the idea of slums with the idea 
of small tenements or small houses, | 
have some knowledge of what slums 
really are, and I can assure the House 
that slums, in almost every case, exist 
in large dwellings. It is the large dwell- 
ings, more or less out of repair, which 
turn gradually into slums, and usually 
a slum is a cul de sac—a place of no 
thoroughfare. In the whole of this dis- 
trict—and I think I know every passage 
in it—there is no such thing as a place 
where there is no thoroughfare. The 
whole district is open to the public traffic. 
The part that has been abandoned by 
the promoters is inhabited to a large 
extent by persons of the working class 
or small shopkeepers. This part does 
not consist of slums. If you want slums 
you have to go a little further off. This 
Bill seems purposely to avoid the very 
worst part of that district. There are 
parts of the district, and I admit it 
frankly, which might be called slums, but 
they are not within the scope of this 
Bill. The honourable Member for West- 
minster has mentioned that the working 
classes dislike these very large build- 
ings. Now, I live in the midst 
of a working-class district, and I am 
quite prepared to support that view. I 
know perfectly well that the working 
classes do very much dislike these large 
buildings, and I say that it is not the 
duty of this House to hasten the time 
when the working classes are driven from 
their small houses into this larger class 
of house which they dislike. It may be, 
of course, an absolute necessity that im 
process of time they will be driven from 
the small houses into the large ones. I 
know a great deal of this district. I 
have no species of pecuniary interest of 
any sort, kind, or description .in the 
passing or non-passing of this Bill, but 
I have been approached by a vast num- 
ber of small shopkeepers in this district. 
It must be remembered that, in addition 
to the working classes, there are shop- 
keepers who have built up a business 
in the neighbourhood, and no compensa- 
tion that could be given to them under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act will 
compensate them for being turned out of 
this district, where it is not proposed to 
make any alteration whatsoever for the 
convenience of the public. There is one 
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matter connected with this Bill which 
I should not have referred to but for 
the fact of the Whip which has been sent 
out. As the House knows, there are 
four gentlemen, Members of this House, 
who are named as members of the Com- 
pany. They are the very gentlemen 
‘who are asking to be incorporated as 
persons entitled to buy up this property, 
and two of these gentlemen will, if the 
Bill passes, be entitled to be directors of 
the Company when it is formed. There- 
fore it is clear that those four gentlemen 
have a direct interest in the passing of 
this Bill. One of the gentlemen, who 
has already indicated his intention of not 
voting upon the Bill, has not signed it, 
but inasmuch as the Whip has been 
signed by three of them. I think it only 
right to say that I hope they will not 
vote when the Division is taken on this 
Bill ; and, of course, they would not think 
of acting as Tellers. There is also one 
other gentleman, a Member of this House, 
who is a member of this syndicate, and 
I have no doubt that he will not think of 
voting in favour of this Bill. I urge that 
such powers as these ought not to be 
granted to any private company, but 


ought to be left to some public body, and 
I therefore call upon the House to reject 
this Bill. 


*Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) : The honourable Member for 
Westminster, who moved the rejection of 
‘this Bill, commenced his speech by cha- 
racterising the improvement which this 
‘Bill seeks to make as much-needed. 
I think that no one acquainted with the 
district can doubt that that is the fact. 
He spoke in very eloquent terms of the 
neighbourhood, and then he proceeded 
for a considerable time to pour great 
scorn upon those who are supporting this 
Bill, without giving the slightest reason 
for so doing. He has specified them as 
speculators—as land-jobbers 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I did not 
use the word “speculator” with regard 
to the promoters of this Bill or anybody 
connected with it. I carefully avoided 
doing so. I quoted a speech made in 
this House with regard to another Bill— 
that is all—and I did not use the word 
“land-jobbers.” What I said was “land- 
jobbing.” 
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*Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: That seems 
rather a fine distinction. The honourable 
Member who has just sat down was good 
enough to compare the promoters of this 
Bill to Jabez Balfour. 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON: I must pro- 
test against that. I said I knew nothing 
about the Whitehall Bill. As a matter 
of fact, that was the work of Jabez Bal- 
four, as everybody knows, but I never 
made the slightest comparison. 

*Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: I am very 
glad to hear these admissions, but I must 
confess I am at a loss to understand what 
relevancy the observation of the honour- 
able Member had. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Westminster dwelt for some time 
upon the case of a water company in 
Norfolk. What that has got to do with 
this particular Bill I fail to see. He 
spoke in very eloquent terms, with which 
I most cordially agree, as to the import- 
ance of the site, close as it is to this 
House. and to that great Abbey to which 
we all look with so much veneration. I 
do not yield either to him or to the 
honourable Member who seconded him 
in that respect, but it was on that very 
account that I supported this Measure, 
because I believed that it would promote 
the improvement of London. These 
buildings, which are so near the House 
and the Abbey, are absolutely unworthy 
of the grand situation they occupy. The 
honourable Member who has moved the 
rejection of this Bill and the honourable 
Member who has seconded it have said 
very little indeed with reference to the 
improvement itself. They have admitted 
that the improvement is necessary—they 
have made some few trifling and minor 
criticisms, such as that one street is to 
take a turn, and the honourable Member 
for Westminster seemed to know why 
the promoters proposed that that turn 
should be taken. But the fundamental 
ground of their objections to this Bill is 
clearly stated—that in their opinion no 
improvement of this kind should be 
undertaken by private enterprise ; surely, 
however, it is most desirable that, 
under whatever auspices a Bill of this 
kind may be proposed, a Committee 
upstairs should carefully investigate all 
the circumstances and the facts. The 
First Commissioner of Works when he 
comes to speak will confirm me in saying 
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that the promoters of this Bill have been 
most anxious to adopt all the suggestions 
which have been made on behalf of the 
Government, and will, if the House 
pleases to send the Bill upstairs, care 
fully adopt anything in reason which is 
suggested by the Committee, and which 
will be of an improving character. Their 
desire is to make the buildings in 
this district worthy of their sur- 
roundings, and they will accept any 
suggestions which have that object 
in view. Her Majesty’s Government 
have made suggestions, all of which have 
been adopted by the promoters of this 
Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have also made certain suggestions which 
have been willingly accepted by the pro- 
moters. We have heard a good deal of 
talk about the Jewel Tower. There 
never was any intention of interfering 
with the Jewel Tower, and if this Bill is 
passed it will become more visible than 
it is at the present moment. Then, Sir, 
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we are told that this Bill will dispossess a 
certain number of the working classes. A 
great part of the district itself was built 
long ago, when the conditions and require- 
ments as to light and air were very 
different to what they are at the present 


time. Putting aside the question of the 
architectural condition of the neighbour- 
hood, the condition of the houses of the 
working classes is in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state. The honourable Member who 
has just sat down has given a somewhat 
peculiar description of the word “slum.” 
If honourable Members would pay a visit 
to these close alleys and see the actual 
condition in which they are, they would 
be more in favour of this Bill—more 
influenced on its behalf than by any 
speeches made by those who are asking 
for it. The conditions as to light and 
air are most unsatisfactory. There are 
a great many houses which have no open 
space at the back, and there are cases 
in which the conveniences are common 
to several houses and sometimes to a 
whole court, and if we should wnfortu- 
nately have an outbreak of infectious 
disease, I tremble to think of what would 
happen in that part of the district. 
Fully one-half of the houses in this dis- 
trict which are occupied by the working 
classes are of a character which the law 
would not now allow to be put up. Surely 
that is a very serious state of things, and 
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one which this House will, if it rejects 
the Second Reading, indefinitely prolong, 
Then we are told that the matter 
ought to be left to the local 
authorities. We have had the views of 
the Westminster Vestry. I will not 
question the very laudatory account 
given of them by the honourable Member 
who moved the rejection of this Bill, 
They have drawn up a long document 
which they have sent to Members of 
Parliament, and I think those who have 
read it will agree that they have not 
succeeded in stating their views so 
clearly as they might have done. 


“The Vestry strongly opposes the Bill as an 
act of injustice to six thousand inhabitants of 
Westminster, whom it is proposed to turn out 
of their homes.” 


That would be an objection to any 
scheme of this kind. Then they go and 
say— 


“The Vestry are by no means averse to the 
carrying out of improvements in the public 
interest, as is recently endorsed by the fact that 
they have expended £23,000 upon such works, 
and are committed to an outlay of £33,000 on 
similar operations during the current financial 
year. Moreover, they have on numerous occa- 
sions urged the County Council to carry out 
such improvements, both in connection with 
the opening up of the Millbank Prison site, and 
elsewhere, and the Vestry have welcomed the 
recent resolution of the Council, which con- 
templates the embanking of the river at Mill 
bank, by that body.” 


Therefore they admit that this matter 
must be dealt with very shortly, and I 
need hardly point out that the longer 
this improvement is put off the more 
expensive it will necessarily be. Having 
admitted that some improvement of this 
kind is really necessary, the Vestry of 
Westminster goes on to say that the 
working classes are going to be dis 
possessed, and that sufficient provision 
is not being made for their accom- 
modation. As I understand, five acres 
of land in the same parish have been 
secured for the purpose of re-housing the 
working classes, but in any case I submit 
that that is a question which might fairly 
be left to the Committee upstairs, and if 
that is done I have no doubt that that 
Committee will say that proper provision 
has been made in this respect. It is said 
by the opponents of this scheme that it 
is too large a measure to be dealt with 
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by private enterprise. Well, really, when 
we have before us what has been done 
by Peabody, Guinness, Waterlow, and 
Lord Rowton, it does seem to me to be 
somewhat absurd to say that this matter 
is too larze to be carried out by private 
enterprise. I do not think I should be 
acting in accordance with the wishes of 
the House if I were to follow the honour- 
able Member for Westminster into the 
details which he has given tothe financial 
side of the question. I believe it can be 
shown that ample provision will be made. 
When I put my name on the back of this 
Bill I made no inquiries about the finan- 
cial conditions, because I supported it 
on the grounds that it was a great public 
improvement. As the financial question, 
however, has been raised, I have made 
inquiries, and am satisfied myself that 
there are no sufficient grounds for that 
allegation. Coming to the question of 
the London County Council, we have 
been told that the past and the present 
County Council are unanimously opposed 
to these buildings. That is not an ac 
curate description of what actually took 
place. There was no division upon the 
Bill, and it is impossible to say whether 
the London County Council are prepared 
to carry out the improvement them- 
selves. As far as the late County Council 
is concerned, the Improvement Com- 
mittee proposed no plan. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee, however, issued a 
Report, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. The Committee did not condemn 
the scheme on its merits at all. They 
did not say that it would not be an 
improvement. What they did say was— 


“The essentially important question for the 
consideration of the Council is whether or not 
it is desirable that the large powers which are 
sought and the execution of such considerable 
works should be entrusted to a private Com- 
pany. This Bill would, of course, only be 
promoted in the expectation of its proving re- 
munerative to the promoters. We do not think 
that a scheme of this kind, involving large 
works of a public character, and large compul- 
sory purchase of property, should be promoted 
as a private undertaking, and we are of opinion 
that steps should be taken to obtain the 
rejection of the Bill on Second Reading.” 


That, Sir, was the ground upon which 
they thought the Bill should be passed, 
and it was most important that the 
Londen County Council should be heard 
before a Committee upstairs, and unless 
the Council petitioned against the Bill 
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they would have no opportunity of doing 
so. What has happened in the present 
County Council? ‘The Improvement 
Committee brought up a recommendation 
which said— 


“That it is desirable that the Embankment, 
from the Victoria Tower Gardens to Lambeth 
Bridge, should be undertaken by the Council.” 


That is the first expression of their 
opinion upon the subject, and I do not 
think that there can be any question 
about it; but that part of the recom- 
mendation was not adopted, and what 
the Council did adopt was simply a 
recommendation that the Improvement 
Committee should draw up a plan. The 
Council is in no way committed. I 
am correct in saying that although this 
improvement is admitted to be necessary, 
it is only now that either the 
Council or the Westminster Vestry 
have taken any steps in this direc- 
tion. Private persons have come for- 
ward ; they propose, at their own risk, to 
make this improvement, and then the 
Westminster Vestry and the London 
County Council, who have never done 
anything with regard to the matter 
before, intervene. Even now the Lon- 
don County Council is not committed to 
take the matter up, and unless the House 
allows this Bill to go upstairs, as far as I 
can see, we may wait for years before 
anything is done, and when it is done it 
will be done at a far larger expense than 
it will be now. I hope the House will not 
be induced to throw out this Bill on a 
mere ex parte statement. The House is 
justly proud of its Committees, which 
examine all questions submitted to them 
with the greatest possible care and judg- 
ment. The promoters are ready and 
willing, nay, they are anxious to meet 
with any suggestions which would 
make these suggested improvements 
worthy of the site with which it 
is proposed to deal. If the House 
accepts the Amendment of the hon- 
ourable Member for Westminster, then 
nothing will be done for some time. For 
the present, at any rate, this district will 
be left in its miserable, wretched, and 
unhealthy condition. On the other 
hand, if the House sends the Bill before 
a Committee, that Committee will, 
doubtless, inquire into the whole of the 
circumstances, with every desire to make 
the improvement one which is really 
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worthy of London; and if that course is 
adopted the House will have done some- 
thing to improve this district and to 
render it more worthy of the magnificent 
site which it occupies. I began my 
speech by saying that I yield neither to 
the honourable Member for Westminster, 
nor to the honourable Member who 
seconded him, in my admiration of these 
Houses of Parliament and of the grand 
old Abbey opposite, and it is on that very 
account that I support this Bill, which I 
believe would tend in the direction of 
bringing the neighbourhood into greater 
harmony with the magnificent buildings 
of which at present it is so unworthy. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
has not said very much in favour of the 
Bill which is brought forward. His plea 
is that it ought to be sent for the con- 
sideration of a Committee upstairs. 
Well, I think that is a really sound plea 
for an improvement scheme brought 
forward by a representative authority 
which is entrusted generally with the im- 
provements of a town; but I must say 
that I do not think that that plea can 


be brought forward equally in favour of 
a Bill promoted by a private company for 


private profit. The House, as a general 
rule, gives the benefit of the doubt, but 
to assume that benefit of the doubt the 
House must know that the Bill is pro- 
moted on behalf of the benefit of the 
inhabitants who have to pay for it, and 
it is right that this House should en- 
deavour very jealously to inquire. into 
the circumstances of a Bill of this char- 
acter before it is allowed to go upstairs. 
There are two points of view in which to 
regard this matter, and on which I shall 
speak very briefly. The first is from the 
point of view of one who has had con- 
siderable experience in Private Bill legis- 
lation in this House, and the second is 
from the point of view of representing 
in this House the London County Council 
in this matter, which, of course, is the 
authority which ought to undertake and 
might well undertake this business. 
Now, Sir, in the first place, I think that 
we ought to assume from the point of 
view of Private Bill legislation that it 
would be an unsound principle to con- 
tend or to admit that such a Bill as this 
ought to go upstairs without consider- 


Sir John Lubbock. 


{COMMONS} 
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able.examination by this House, and the 
question that one naturally puts to the 
promoters is: What are you going to 
give to the public by your Bill—what do 
you propose to do! Now I have listened 
very carefully to what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London had to say as to what 
were the improvements that this Bill 
effected, because the principal reason— 
the main reason—for which I opposed 
this Bill, as a Member of this House, is 
that it does not effect the improvement 
which ought to be effected. There are 
two great improvements required: the 
first is a broad, straight street from here 
and continuing to The Avenue, and the 
second is the opening up to the public 
generally of that bank of the river so 
that there might be an open space for 
the public. But these two great im- 
provements are not effected by this Bill. 
On the contrary, both are indefinitely 
postponed if this Bill be passed into law, 
because you are going to make a broad 
street, or a fairly broad street, further 
away from the river than the present 
Millbank Street, and you are going to 
bring it up to the Horseferry Road, and 
there you have to turn a right angle to 
bring it to the present Embankment. 
That is to be a permanency, and if you 
are going to fill up by permanent build- 
ings the space between that road and 
the river you will be unable ever to con- 
tinue that road on. And the only way 
of continuing it on in a straight line 
would be to acquire two of the most ex- 
pensive properties in London. In point 
of fact I do not see how this Bill carries 
out in any way a public improvement 
which we would desire to see carried out. 
That is the first matter. Then we come 
to a further question. This Bill asks 
power for recoupment and for the re- 
moval of a number of the population, 
requests which have, I will venture to 
say, never been granted to any local 
authority under similar circumstances 
before. I will show what I mean. The 
area which is proposed to be dealt with 
by this Bill, and which is to be compul- 
sorily purchased by this syndicate, goes 
far beyond the area which is affected or 
touched by the improvement. It is no 
answer to say that it is an improvement, 
nor is it necessarily improved by the 
improvement, and I say, therefore, 
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that you are being asked to give 
to this private body powers of 
a character which you would not 
give, and have not yet given, to any 
public body connected with London, nor, 
so far as I know, to any other public 
body anywhere else. Under these cir- 
cumstances, with the experience that we 
have had in London—the unfortunate 
experience, the failure, the loss to the 
public, the loss to the roads, the loss to 
individuals concerned, in all cases where 
there have been public improvements 
undertaken by private individuals, is 
there anything—any advantage to the 
public—in this Bill, which would tempt 
us to have anything to do with it? I 
say none whatever. Now, as to the posi- 
tion of the London County Council, be- 
cause the right honourable Gentleman 
has referred to that. The last London 
County Council most undoubtedly did 
declare their opposition to the principle 
of this Bill. Here are their words on the 
17th of February last— 
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“We do not think that a scheme of this 
kind, involving large works of a_ public 
character, and large compulsory purchase cf 
property, should be promoted as a private 
undertaking.” 


That is quite true, as the right honour. 
able Gentleman said. But it does not 
mean to say that we should pledge our- 
selves to carry out this undertaking. We 
refused to pledge ourselves to carry out 
this undertaking, and I think the right 
honourable Gentleman can very well 
approve of that position. We have in 
London a very large number of under- 
takings to consider. This one I think 
will have, and ought to have, its due con- 
sideration, but there are a great many 
things which might stand before it, and 
there are questions upon which we might 
differ as to any particular scheme. For 
instance, let me put this to the House. 
If you were to carry out the widening cf 
Millbank Street by a street put along 
there just now, and if that is too large 
an undertaking to carry out at present, 
then I say better that that be done as 
a step towards the end than carry out 
this scheme, and prevent anything else 
being done for many a long year. Now 
there is another point to which I wish to 
direct the attention of the House. It is 
Said that this scheme will effect an 
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improvement by clearing away an insani- 
tary property. If this property is 
insanitary, it is the duty of the London 
County Council or of the vestry, or both 
together, to take action. If the local 
bodies are neglecting their duty let this 
House say so, and then that will be an 
argument for passing this Bill on its 
Second Reading, and sending it upstairs 
to a Committee. But there can be no 
such argument. There is no shadow of 
it, no such statement has been advanced, 
nor can be advanced, by which it can be 
said that the public bodies are neglecting 
their duties. We admit fully that the 
widening of Millbank Street is a neces- 
sity, that it is desirable that there should 
be this clearing away of the river bank, 
and that nothing should be done which 
would have the object of preventing that. 
I hope that before this Debate is con- 
cluded, we shall see the Government 
taking up some position as to dealing 
with this great improvement in con- 
junction with the London County Council. 
It has a national element in it. It is 
close to these Houses of Parliament. 
Without detaining the House another 
minute, I think I have said enough to 
ask the House to abstain from giving 
this Bill a Second Reading until it is 
shown ‘that the public authorities are 
derelicting the duties which they ought 
to exercise. I ask the House to reject 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and not 
to be led away by the argument that in 
its nature it ought to go before one of 
our Committees. 


*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand): I was 
quite aware that there was a great 


deal of difference of opinion upon 
this question. One of the previous 
speakers has referred to the fact that a 
certain Member interested in this Bill 
had not signed the Whip which was 
sent out in support of this Bill. I sup- 
pose he referred to me. I may say 
that I did not do so _ because I 
thought it might be possible that some 
honourable Gentlemen might think that 
‘by so doing I was acting on behalf 
of the majority of my honourable 
Friends who generally act with me. I 
was most especially anxious that no mis- 
take of that kind should exist. Those 
who have spoken in opposition to this 
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Bill have divided their objections into 
those of principle and those of detail, 
and, although they have laid great 
weight upon the question of principle, 
they have, I think, devoted the largest 
part of their speeches to the objections 
in detail. I agree with my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London that some schemes gener- 
ally may be properly left to private 
enterprise, and I was rather sur- 
prised to hear from my honourable 
Friend, the Member for Westminster, 
that no scheme for the public improve- 
ment of London should be carried out 
by any other body than the London 
County Council. 


Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS: I never 
gave utterance to any such sentiment ; 
what I said was that a scheme which in- 
volved necessarily a conflict between the 
interests of the public and the private 
interest of shareholders ought to be care- 
fully looked into by the House. 


*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH: I thought the 
honourable Member said that any such 
scheme should be referred only to the 
London County Council. I recognise that 
the element of profit must enter into the 
consideration of a question of this kind. 
It would be absurd for any private body 
to attempt to promote a scheme of this 
sort and to get money from the public 
without holding out the inducement of 
the element of profit. But, at the same 
time, I do say, with some confidence, 
that, at any rate in this particular Bill, 
so many safeguards have been already 
introduced, and so many conditions have 
to be satisfied both for the Government, 
the London County Council, and the 
Vestry, that the danger of the work beinz 
badly done or scamped, or _ being 
done for profit and for profit alone, is 
reduced to a mimimum, in fact to a 
vanishing point ; and I cannot myself see 
why, if such precautions effect what I 
am sure we all have in view, the great 
improvement in the vicinity of the 
Houses of Parliament, this question as 
to the element of profit should not be 
allowed to be brought into consideration. 
Honourable Members who are opposed to 
this Bill have mentioned other schemes 
which have been brought about in the 
Metropolis. The scheme which I am now 
about to mention is not such a large 


Mr. W. F. D. Smith. 
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scheme as this present one, but, at any 
rate, it took place in my own constitu- 
ency during the present Parliament, and 
is one which, although it is not exactly 
the same thing, involves the principle 
which is involved in this particular 
Measure. It was, I think, in the Session 
of 1896 that a Bill was introduced into 
this House called “The Strand Improve- 
ment Bill.” That was nothing more or 
less than a Bill promoted by the Hotel 
Cecil for obtaining compulsory powers to 
purchase the houses running along the 
front of the Hotel Cecil in order that the 
Hotel might have a proper frontage to 
the Strand. That Bill was passed by 
this House, and was supported by the 
London County Council. I admit that 
in the case of a scheme of this 
magnitude, if there was any chance of 
its being carried out by a public body, 
then a public body on the whole is the 
best body for that purpose. And if any 
public body does carry out an improve- 
ment scheme for this portion of the Em- 
bankment, the Government of the 
country should be that body, and I say 
that for this particular reason. Great 
stress has been laid upon the fact that 
in the plans which have been submitted 
to honourable Members, the plot in front 
of the river between what is known asthe 
Victoria Tower Gardens and the Lam- 
beth Bridge is to be covered to a certain 
extent by a block of buildings. Of 
course, everybody in this House must 
admit, and fully realise, that it would be 
infinitely better if that space were to con- 
sist of gardens and gardens alone ; but, 
on the other hand, we must remember 
what the cost of leaving that space 
vacant would be. We have consulted the 
best experts, and I may say that those 
experts are perfectly willing to back up 
the opinion that they have given before 
the Committee, if this Bill should go to 
a Committee. They say that, at the very 
least, the expense of leaving that space 
unoccupied would amount to £500,000, 
and in all probability to £750,000. 
I think that shows at once that if this 
work is to be undertaken by anybody it 
had far better be undertaken by the 
Government. So far as I am concerned, 
and I believe I am speaking for all in- 
terested in this Bill, we should be per- 
fectly ready to retire at once from any 
advocacy of this Measure if the Govern- 
ment would come forward and say that 
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there was the slightest chance of their 
carrying out that improvement. I may 
as well say that already arrangements 
have been made for buying one 
quarter of the land required, a quarter 
more is in negotiation, so that it is not 
at all unlikely that by the time the Bill 
reaches Committee more than half of 
the land required will have been acquired 
by private treaty and not by compulsion. 
I do not desire to occupy the time of 
the House by going through the Bill in 
detail, but there is one point to which 
I should like to refer which was men- 
tioned by my right honourable Friend 
the Member for the University of London 
as to the housing of the poor. The pro- 
visions which the promoters of this Bill 
have made are infinitely wider than are 
demanded by law. Within a quarter 
of a mile from the centre of the 
district, five acres of land kave 
already been obtained, and that is 
a great deal more than is required 
to house the whole of the working class 
pepulation affected by the Bill, and I 
can say now that the promoters are per- 
fectly ready to accept the Instruction 
which the honourable Member for Isling- 
ton has down on the Paper, and are ready 
to house, not the number which they are 
bound to house by law, but the whole 
of the working classes disturbed by this 
Bill. One word as to the insanitary 
state of the district. I have no doubt 
that the eulogiums which the honourable 
Member for Westminster has passed upon 
the Westminster Vestry are very well 
deserved, and I have no doubt that the 
work of the district is carried out as 
well as it can be carried out; but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that, as my 
right honourable Friend has said, there 
are in this district over 100 houses which 
have neither light nor air at the back, 
but which have only access to light and 
air from the front ; and there are several 
courts which are not only cul de sacs, 
but have only one convenience for all 
the houses in the court. That itself 
shows that if there has been no serious 
outbreak in this locality, it is not due to 
the sanitary state of the houses. It is 
perfectly obvious that when the district 
is cleared and built up the sanitary state 
must be better than it is now. After 
all, the majority of these details which 
have been mentioned are questions for 
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Committee, and not questions for dis- 
cussion in this House. The question of 
laying out the streets is a matter for 
expert evidence, which cannot be given 
here, but which can be given to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. No doubt some altera- 
tions would be made in Committee, and 
previous speakers have said that we are 
ready to do the very best we can, and to 
accept any suggestions which may he 
made for the improvement of our schems. 
We are ready to submit to the 
Government, and we have already 
promised to submit, plans of the 
elevations to a very considerable extent. 
We are ready to offer the very best 
expert evidence on all questions that can 
be raised upon this matter. I hope the 
House will agree to the Second Reading 
of this Bill. I have not heard anything 
since [ came down here, nor have I seen 
anything in the considerable amount of 
literature which has been circulated 
among Members, to alter the opinion I 
formed when first I promised to 
support this Bill. It may be rejected. 
If it is rejected, I cannot help thinking 
that the matter may be postponed inde- 
finitely. But, in any case, whether re- 
jected or not, the promoters of this Bill 
will at least have the satisfaction of 
feeling that through all the discussion 
and all the agitation which has taken 
place, they have brought nearer to 
realisation a great metropolitan improve- 
ment which ought to have been carried 
out years ago. 


Mr. H. J. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.): 
I wish to say a few words in support of 
the Second Reading of this Bill. i 
listened with great attention to the 
speech of my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Shoreditch. This Bill is pro- 
moted by a private syndicate. I, per- 
sonally, have no interest whatever in the 
matter, and I am absolutely unprejudiced 
and impartial. There is no objection to 
giving powers to a_ private syndicate 
working, and professedly working, for 
profit, provided you are satisfied that the 
public gets some good out of their opera. 
tions, and provided you are satisfied that 
there are no authorities ready, and more 
competent, to undertake the work. That 
is the principle on which Parliament has 
acted inthe past. Parliament sanctioned 
the Second Reading of the Parliament 
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Street Bill, promoted by a private 
syndicate, on, I think, three occasions, 
and the conditions under waich these Bills 
were brought forward were not nearly so 
favourable nor satisfactory as the condi- 
tions under which the present Bill is 
brought forward. The financial condition 
of that Parliament Street Syndicate was 
less sound than, apparently, the position 
of this syndicate is, but, inasmuch as 
neither Government nor County Council 
would deal with that side, Parliament 
referred those Bills to Committee, and 
eventually they became law, the Com- 
mittee being satisfied that some good for 
the public would be got out of them. My 
honourable Friend asks of the promoters 
of this Bill, “What are you going to do 
for the public?” and he then went on to 
criticise certain details as to plans, the 
laying out of streets, and so forth. For 
myseif, I do not agree with everything 
that has been put in the plans by the 
promoters, and I think it is capable 
of a great deal of improvement. Pro- 
bably a great number of honourable 
Members have not troubled themselves 
very much about the scheme at all; but 
does any one honourable Gentleman who 
has formed a clear idea of any one of the 
leading details of the scheme think that 
this Debate had advanced our knowledge 
of the details by one inch. Here is a 
great and involved scheme, full of techni- 
calities and full of matters of opinion. 
The honourable Member says it is very 
simple; at any rate, it is not simple to 
me if it is to him, and such details as 
these cannot be settled in the course of 
discussion of two or three hours in this 
House ; they can only be settled in the 
ordinary way by reference to a Commit- 
tee upstairs. I say this, that if the 
House refers this Biil to a Committee, it 
will lose no power over this Bill. We do 
not say that if it goes to a Committee it 
necessarily will become law ; we only send 
it there so that the expert evidence on these 
technical details may be given. I under- 
stand that the promoters of this Bill are 
perfectly willing to insert a clause giving 
power to the First Commissioner of 
Works or Her Majesty’s Government to 
interfere with their plans, and, in fact, 
to get power to sanction both the eleva- 
tion of the buildings and the general lay- 
ing out of the plans over the whole area. 
If that is done. I do not see how we can 
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suffer. Then the question arises, what 
is the position of the London County 
Council in the matter? I quite agree 
that if the County Council comes forward 
and says this is a duty belonging to us, 
we must undertake it at once; then, by 
all means, theirs is the first claim, and 
let them do it. But they have not done 
that. They have not come forward until 
the whole scheme has been formulated 
by private enterprise and placed before 
Parliament, and now they have given no 
distinct pledge on the subject. They 
have referred the matter to one of their 
Committees, and we do not know what 
they are going to do. If the House 
rejects the Bill on a Second Reading, and 
the London County Council declines to 
move, or only to a very small extent, it 
seems to me that the public may be de- 
prived for a great number of years of a 
very considerable and useful public im- 
provement. Undoubtedly, in a matter 
of this sort, reference to a Committee is 
the best method of action, even assuming 
that the London County Council means to 
take the matter up. If you refer it toa 
Committee, the Committee will be able 
to take the evidence of the London 
County Council, and to ascertain exactly 
what its opinions are, and what it wishes 
to do, and whether it can do this work 
better than this private syndicate. It 
seems to me that there is an alternative 
course, it may be that the London County 
Council may come to some arrangement 
with the syndicate to take advantage of 
the money which the syndicate is pre- 
pared to risk in the matter, and by so 
doing to give the public additional advan- 
tages. For these reasons I hope the 
House will pass the Second Reading, be- 
cause, as I said before, if the Bill is 
rejected this greatly needed and impor- 
tant public improvement will be post- 
poned indefinitely. I would point out 
that the House of Commons is primarily 
interested in the matter. The House of 
Commons and the Government are really 
responsible for Westminster and_ the 
Houses of Parliament. They are respon- 
sible for this part of London—you can, of 
course, use the argument either way, but 
that being so, if the House rejects this 
Bill now, a great hold will be lost over 
the question to a certain extent. If the 
Second Reading is passed, and is referred 
to a Committee, the House will retain | 
full control over that Committee when ‘t 
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reports upon the Measure. If you put 
ihe Bill aside altogether, you will have 
to deal alone with the County Council, 
and you will have to take anything that 
the County Council may be pleased to 
give you.” For these reasons, I say that 
it would be wise for the House of Comn.- 
mons to keep a firm hold over these 
questions, to strengthen its position, and 
do the best thing possible to safeguard 
the whele of this historic neighbourhood. 
I do not know whether the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chairman of Ways 
and Meaus is going to give up the bene- 
fit of his advice. We are rather in want 
ot light and leading from the Front 
Bench opposite, and perhaps. the First 
Commissioner is going to intervene. If 
he does, I hope, at any rate, that it will 
be in the direction of supporting the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and send it, 
if not to a Committee in the ordinary 
way, at any rate to adopt the precedent 
set in 1887, and refer it to a hybrid 
committee. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, 
Rushcliffe): I think the House will see 
that the Bill which is now before us is no 
ordinary private Bill, but we are discuss- 
ing a matter of the very greatest impor- 
tance, both as regards ordinary Private 
Bill Procedure and the policy which we 
shall adopt respecting an area which has 
great national and historical associations. 
What is the question before us? It is 
briefly this: that a commercial company 
shall have power of a very wide character 
over 28 acres of land in immediate 
proximity to this building. Like every 
other Member of this House, I have 
received piles of literature on the sub- 
ject, and I have been appealed to from 
all quarters. There has grown up in this 
House, as everybody knows, by prece- 
dent, by carefully-devised Standing 
Orders, and by various arrangements of 
machinery a state of things whereby this 
House of Commons and the public in 
general are safeguarded from _ being 
mulcted in any way by the private specu- 
lator. A private Bill cannot be intro- 
duced in the same way as a public Bill. 
It has to pass through various gates 
of a narrow character before it can 
get to a Second Reading here. The 
intention of that is that the request for 
power made under a Private Bill must 
be formed upon some distinct public 
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advantage—that the public element and 
the public advantage shall be the para- 
mount consideration, and that the private 
element must only be incidental. Take 
the case of our great railways, which 
have perhaps led to more changes and 
developments of Private Bill Procedure 
than any other. It has always been laid 
down that there must be a_ public 
advantage proved to be the paramouat 
consideration. What is the case this 
afternoon? I have listened with great 
attention to what fell from the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the Memb: for the 
University of London, and particularly 
to the honourable Member for the Strand 
Division, who spoke with great frankness 
and candour. He admitted that it was 
much better that this scheme should be 
carried out by a public authority. I 
think it should be done by the London 
County Council. But nothing that 
fell from the right honourable Genile- 
man, or from others who have addressed 
the House, has proved to us that the 
public advantage to be derived was 
such as to lead us to give these 
great powers to a private company. I 
venture to say that now is not the time 
for the House of Commons, in this day 
of syndicates and private adventures, to 
relax that principle that public advantage 
must be proved to be predominant and 
paramount. We all feel that we are dealing 
with precincts of no ordinary character. 
I am one of those who have welcomed 
the Measures that have been passed 
successfuliv for the spending of the 
surplus of £2,500,000 on beautifying and 
adorning this part of the Metropolis for 
its great public buildings, and also 
making proper provision for the great 
public Departments. I was a warm 
supporter of that scheme. That is an 
indication of what will go on in the 
future, but I appeal to the House not to 
block the way by giving these powers 
over a very large area of land to this 
private company, and thus stopping 
future improvement of that kind. The 
right honourable Gentleman and the 
honourable Member passed very lightly 
over the question of the great pile of 
buildings, which is the essence and vital 
feature of this scheme. With reference 
to that, I may say that we cannoz regard 
statements as to what may tak» place 
before the Committee upstajve. Our 
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duty is to look at the thing as it comes 
before us. Having approached this matter 
without the slightest prejudice, and 
having gone through these slums more 
than once, I have no hesitation as to 
what I feel it my duty to do this after- 
noon, and I shall give my vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


*Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I think that this question has been 
pretty well discussed as regards detail, 
and I think that all Members are pretty 
well acquainted with the details of the 
scheme. I am a strong advocate for 
sending a scheme of this nature upstairs, 
and I think it is only on very 
rare occasions that the House should 
depart from a _ time-honoured _ prac- 
tice. But now and again. there 
are occasions when we ought to take into 
consideration, not only the essence of a 
scheme such as this, but the surrounding 
circumstances under which it is brought 
forward. I must give my vote against 
the Second Reading of this Bill, not for 
the reason that it is brought forward 
by a private syndicate or a public 
company and not by public enterprise, 
and I will not waste time by speaking 
about any body of gentlemen of 
whom I know absolutely nothing, but 
who may be quite sincere in their efforts 
for metropolitan improvement. I take, 
for the moment, this scheme on 
its merits, as it comes before us 
to-day, and I should not attempt 
to say a word in this Debate were it 
not for the speech of my honourable 
Friend the Member for the Strand Divi- 
sion. We have just placed in the hands 
of the First Commissioner of Works a 
very large sum indeed for carrying out 
works, in order that we shall at length 
make the approaches and the precincts 
of our House of Commons and our old 
Abbey more worthy of the nation. 
That we have readily done, although 
many of us unfortunate landowners and 
others might have hoped for a reduction 
of the income tax, which would have been 
a luxury to us, if only to see what such 
a thing would be like, and yet we have 
willingly and cheerfully handed over a 
sum which would have amounted to a 
reduction of something like 1s. 3d. in 
the £ towards this great object. How- 
ever excellent a body of gentlemen may 
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be who are concerned in bringing forward 
this scheme, and however willing they 
may be to meet the views of a Committee 
upstairs, those of us who have made a 
sacrifice in this matter feel that that sacri- 
fice would be thrown away if one side of 
these splendid national monuments is ta 
be beautified and adorned by the Govern- 
ment and the other side left to the 
mercies of a private syndicate. There 
I give what is the kernel of the whole 
matter, and it is the one point alone on 
which I ask honourable Gentlemen t> 
give their decision. I had an hour to 
spare this afternoon, and I went around 
this site, inspecting the streets, and also 
took the opportunity of standing im 
the very centre of Lambeth Bridge, and 
from that exalted position, with the plam 
in my hand, I had a very fair idea of what 
the result of passing this Bill would be. 
I say that no honourable Member who 
takes that plan in his hand, and looks 
at it from that point of view, not ever 
if this particular scheme were brought 
forward by the Government of the day 
through the right honourahie Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works, could 
honestly vote for the Second Reading 
of this Bill without feeling that he was 
destroying, once and for all, the pos- 
sibility of the improvement. of the 
Thames Embankment. I never heard 
a long Debate upon a private Bill but 
it was urged that criticism upon details 
was not for this House, but was a matter 
for Committee upstairs. The Papers 
which I have had from the advocates 
of this Bill, show, however, that the 
clauses of the Bill are exceptional in 
their character. The matter is now in 
our hands, and it is for us, by our votes, 
to say whether we will allow this Mea- 
sure to pass into a Second Reading. The 
promoters of the Measure could not give 
way about this great block of buildings, 
which would overshadow the Thames and 
destroy the whole outlook from Lambeth 
Bridge. The honourable Member for the 
Strand Division said that that must be 
done, otherwise the capital subscribed 


would prove a disastrous failure. This 
House has voted two and a_ half 
millions of money for public im- 
provements. We have heard the 


whole story; it has all been unfolded 
before us. Let us give a vote, at all 
events, which will protect these splendid 
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monuments and the Thames Embank- 
ment, and secure a proper continuity of 
plan. I will not detain the House any 
longer, but I could not give a silent vote 
upon such a question as this. There is 
only one possible vote that I can give, 
and that is a vote against sending this 
Bill upstairs. 


*Sir H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): I have waited to see whether the 
House is to have any guidance from the 
two responsible Ministers who are 
primarily interested in this question— 
the First Commissioner of Works and 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. The First Commissioner of 
Works has proved himself to be a very 
careful guardian, not only of the interests 
of this House and of its approaches, but 
also a very careful guardian of the beauty 
of London—and I think he is emphati- 
cally the edile of London. The Govern- 
ment of this country has always had a 
peculiar power over any improvements in 
London, and I think we are entitled to 
have a statement this afternoon as to 
his views upon what my honourable 
Friend behind me described as one of 
the most important Measures ever 
submitted to this House. Then, Sir, I 
see seated upon the Treasury Bench the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. He is the official organ and 
representative of the local government 
of this country, and I think we are 
entitled to hear from him what view he 
takes in his capacity as the defender and 
representative of local government of the 
scheme which is now before the House. 
If either of these two right honourable 
Gentlemen intend to favour the House 
with their view, I venture to put 
before them one consideration, and 
it shall be only one. I amn_ not 
going to follow my right honour- 
able Friend with reference to the 
details of this scheme. My own unin- 
formed opinion inclines to coincide with 
his view as to the nature and extent of 
this so-called improvement, but what I 
want to put to the House is this: 
Is this House prepared to surrender 
not only the power of local govern- 
ment, but to invest private  indi- 
viduals, no matter what their re- 
Spectability, no matter what their 
responsibility may be, with compulsory 
powers over other people’s property, to 
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take that property for the benefit of a 
private speculation? That, in my 
opinion, is the whole crux of the situa- 
tion. I appreciate to the full the 
argument of the honourable Member for 
the Strand Division, although I thought 
he surrendered his case in admitting that 
if the County Council was ready to take 
up the scheme they were the body who 
ought to do it, although the honourable 
Member for the Strand suggested as 
an alternative that it might be done by 
the Government of the day. With respect 
to that suggestion I agree with my 
honourable Friend the Member for Not- 
tinghamsnhire that this is not so much a 
question for the Government as the 
county council. There is no attempt to 
disguise that whatever other merits the 
county council may have possessed—and 
I am not going to belittle their very 
many desirable enterprises and achieve- 
ments—they have not done what I ven- 
ture to think they ought to have done for 
the improvement of London. During the 
last few years metropolitan improvement 
has beenentirely inabeyance. There was 
an exceedingly unwise attempt on the 
part of the county council to endeavour 
to compel the Legislature to adopt a 
certain course of legislation, and to do 
that under a threat of not proceeding 
with metropolitan improvements. I 
hope that that era has passed away. But 
the mere neglect on the part of the 
London County Council to deal with some 
crying scandals in regard to the present 
condition of metropolitan street improve- 
ments will not, I think, justify us in 
stamping with the sanction of the 
House the introduction of a most 
dangerous principle with reference to the 
local administration of this country. 
Where are you going to draw the line? 
If the local authority is to abnegate its 
power, and Parliament is to delegate the 
extraordinary power of compulsion to 
private individuals, where are you going 
to stop? My honourable Friend men- 
tioned the case of railways, but there was 
no body in existence who had the power 
to make a railway, no local authority. 
It was necessary that railways should be 
mad> in the public convenience, and 
Parliament empowered companies to per- 
form that necessary work. Parliament, 
by its own legislation, has not only given 
the power to, but has imposed the duty 
on all local authorities of remedying all 
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insanitary areas and of dealing with 
necessary improvements, because those 
local authorities represented the com- 
munity by whose taxation those improve- 
ments are defrayed. The honourable 
Member for the Strand said, with perfect 
vandour, that, of course, the element of 
profit must be introduced into these under- 
takings, or else nobody would embark 
upon them. That is quite true, and that 
is an admission that there is a profit 
upon them. There is a profit in every well- 
devised and well-designed improvement, 
but that profit, in my opinion, ought to 
go into the public pocket, and not into 
the hands of the private individual. 
The proposal and carrying out of great 
municipal improvements deserve the best 
consideration of the most capable men, 
and it is to be regretted, in the interests 
of the Metropolis, that the County Council 
of London does not possess a leader pos- 
sessing the municipal patriotism, the 
statesmanship, and the capacity of 
the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who by his great powers 
made Birmingham what it is, and also 
made it an example which has been fol- 
lowed to a great extent by many of the 
municipalities of this country. You 
eannot have public improvements with- 
out putting your hands into somebody’s 
pocket, and if the public are to pay for 
these improvements the public should 
reap the benefit of them. These are the 
grounds on which I intend to vete 
against this Bill. I will not go into the 
details cf the Bill. The scheme may be 
as objectionable as my honourable Friend 
has pointed out, and that it may be safe- 
guarded by the First Commissioner of 
Works and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners ; but however much you may ap- 
prove this scheme, you do not get rid of 
the elementary unanswerable objection 
that you are delegating public powers to 
private people, the profit of which is to 
go into private pockets, and not into the 
public pocket. Upon these grounds, and 
upon the ground of defending the -inte- 
grity andthe power of the local authority, 
I shall cast my vote against this Bill. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
It has been pointed out that the whole of 
this property will not necessarily be 
taken compulsorily, and that part of it 
is being taken voluntarily. I may state 
that the portion of the area which 
Sir H. Fowler. 
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belongs to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners is to be acquired voluntarily, the 
terms having been practically arranged. 
There is another small matter to which i 
should like to refer. A printed memo- 
rial has been circulated, the original of 
which has not reached the Commis- 
sioners, containing a request from tenants 
and occupants for protection as regards 
some supposed injury to the Abbey. I 
may say that the Commissioners have 
had the protection of the architectural 
and archeological features of the Abbey 
and its surroundings in their minds, and 
several amendments to the scheme have 
been made in consequence of their sug- 
gestions. At the same time I wish to 
state to the House that the position of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is one 
of neutrality: their wish that the 
House should give a Second Reading +o 
the Bill, and then let it be referred with 
regard to details to a Committee. 
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*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): A 
number of Members, with great ability, 
and with much experience and authority 
in this House, have asked for the 
rejection of this Bill. I venture to 
say something with regard to it from 
the point of view of the local authority 
that, properly speaking, should be looked 
to to carry out the improvement which 
this Bill seeks to effect, and before I do 
so I must express my sincere regret that 
the late First Commissioner of Works 
should have blessed this Bill in the way 
he did. But I have one consolation, and 
that is that the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Welverhampton 
most eifectually undid that blessing and 
counteracted all that the Member for 
Leeds said. But I do ask the late First 
Commissioner of Works to call his mind 
back to this fact—that he and myself 
and the present Chief Commissioner, with 
a number of other Members cf this 
House, have been on two Site Com- 
mittees for the last two years to provide 
new sites for Government buildings, and 
by virtue of the report of our proceedings 
the House of Commons has practically 
voted two and a half millions of money 
for improving the approaches to this 
House. The late Chief Commissioner 
of Works subscribed to that report. 
But that two and a half millions 
is to be spent for improving the 
east side of the Houses of Parliament, 
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and here we are asked practically to give 
for next to nothing on the west side of 
the Houses of Parliament what I venture 
to say is the finest site in the whole 
Metropolis. My opinion is that if it is 
to be occupied by any building at all, 
then let it be occupied by the new War 
Office, the new Education Department, or 
some other Government building that has 
a right to be in close proximity to the 
Parliament buildings. We are told by 
the late Chief Commissioner of Works 
that the plans proposed by this Bill are 
to be safeguarded by the present Chief 
Commissioner of Works as to elevation 
and so on. Does the late Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works know what he is really 
talking about? He ought really to 
know this: that it is impossible for 
this syndicate to make a_ profit 
out of the bleck of buildings that 
they purpose erecting parallel with 
the House of Commons at an elevation 
of less than 82 feet, or 35 feet, on an 
average, higher than the general elevation 
of this House itself. Consequently, 
if the present Chief Commissioner lays 
down 45 or 50 feet as the height of the 
elevation the scheme must be unprofit- 
able, and will have to be abandoned. 
Then the late Commissioner of Works 
asked, Is the London County Council 
genuine in its desire to make this 
Embankment worthy of the precincts 
of Parliament, and to continue the 
Embankment from Blackfriars up to 
Chelsea Bridge! I can throw a little 
light upon that, and it is for that pur- 
pose that I have risen. Is the Council 
genuine in its desire to improve the 
Embankment of the River Thames? 
Well, we must ask the House to judge 
by what has been done. Poplar Gar- 
dens is an Embankment space that the 
Council has secured for ever. Wands- 
worth Embankment on the south side 
is an instance of our desire in another 
direction. The Council assisted in the 
acquisition of Fulham Palace Grounds, 
and helped the Local Authority to 
secure an Embankment space there, and 
the only occasion on which the County 
Council has come to the House of Com- 
mons for continuing the Thames Em- 
bankment was when they proposed to 
do so from Battersea Bridge in the 
direction of Wandsworth Bridge, with 
the final idea of carrying it right up to 
Hammersmith. That proposition was 
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thrown out by the House of Commons, 
and against the Council’s own wish. If 
this Bill is rejected, as I believe it 
will be rejected, after the weighty 
speeches which have been directed 
against it, the Council is pledged to go 
on with an Embankment = scheme 
in this immediate neighbourhood ; 
but we object, and rightly object, 
to be dictated to as to what form 
this scheme should take, and for this 
very practical reason: the Council has 
spent half a million of money cn a new 
bridge for Vauxhall and the approaches 
on the north and south sides. Imme- 
diately that bridge is completed the old 
one is to be demolished. The Council 
has decided that that shall be followed 
by a new bridge to take the place of the 
unsightly ene at Lambeth, and our view, 
or at any rate our officers’ view, as to the 
sequence in which the work should be 
done is to complete Vauxhall, then to do 
the Lambeth Improvement, and so on, 
till we get down to this site now under 
discussion. The fact that we have done 
what we have done—the fact that we 
have carried out Vauxhall and intend and 
are pledged to carry out Lambeth—neces- 
sarily, in my opinion, commits us 
to carry the Embankment from Lam- 
beth up to Vauxhall and up to West- 
minster—not at the expense  sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for the 
Strand Division, but at an expense for 
the vacant piece of land necessary to 
make a garden of no more than 
£200,000. The late Chief Commissioner 
of Works said that if any public body is 
to carry out this important improvement 
Parliament ought to be that body; but 
when doctors differ, who is to decide? 
But I see no reason why, considering 
the peculiar relationship of this House 
to any Embankment scheme practically 
within the precincts of the House and 
the Abbey, Parliament, together with 
the London County Council and the Local 
Authorities, should not agree as to plans 
and designs, and the extent to which all 
three of them should contribute towards 
the expense. But even supposing that 
Parliament were indisposed to contribute 
a penny towards the expense, I pledge 
my word to this House that when Vaux- 
hall and Lambeth are completed, then, 
as a necessary and consequential im- 
provement, the London County Council 
must carry the Embankment right up 
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to Westminster Bridge. Now the late 
First Commissioner of Works said it 
sometimes happens that private enter- 
prise can be advanced and _ public 
interests also served. I want to put this 
point to the House of Commons: can 
he put into money value the case from 
every point of view of having a block of 
buildings on the suggested site next to 
the House of Commons? The right hon. 
baronet the Member for the University 
of London mentioned that he had stood 
on Lambeth Bridge—at daytime, I sup- 
pose, not at midnight—but I would ask 
any member of this House to come to 
Vauxhall Bridge now. From Vauxhall 
Bridge you can see Westminster Abbey 
—two-thirds of it is exposed. You can 
see the Chapter House that has recently 
been revealed, and you _ will be 
able to see two-thirds of the river 
frontage of the Parliament _ build- 
ings. Come to Lambeth, and, as the 
right honourable Baronet says, you can 
see one of the finest views of one of the 
finest blocks of buildings in Europe, and 
certainly at one end of it the finest tower 
that exists in any country in the world— 
the Victoria Tower. What does this Bill 
propose? Look at the plan, and you will 
find that a block of buildings longer than 
the frontage of the Parliament buildings 
will be put up at the end of these Parlia- 
mentary buildings—at the end of the 
garden—equal in width to the Parlia- 
mentary buildings themselves, minus the 
terrace. Now, we will take the height of 
the buildings. As I said,to be profitable 
they must be 82 feet—the highest height, 
that is, that the London Buildings Aci 
allows. That is the height at which these 
buildings positively must be put if this 
site is to pay, and the result will be that 
you will have a red brick building; a 
cheap and nasty blocks of flats, or, worse 
still, an Hotel Continental, full of derelict 
millionaires from South Africa and 
America. You will provide accommoda- 
tien for these people, at what cost? At 
the enst of vandalising the approaches to 
Paliament, turning out merchants, 
traders, and wharfingers, for the benefit of 
gentlemen who have made their fortunes 
in other countries, and left their country 
for their country’s good. Six thousand 
people to be turned out of their homes 
in order to Barney 
Barnatos, whom we do not certainly wart 
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in such close proximity to us as would 
be the case if this plan were carried into 
effect ; or, worse still, we should get a 
number of American statesmen, who have 
given up log-rolling in their own country 
and come over here to instruct us how to 
push private enterprise schemes through 
the British House of Commons. I trust 
that from the architectural and archeo- 
logical points of view, and also from the 
point of view of the relationship of the 
Council to this scheme, pledged, as I 
think it must be, to carry the Embank- 
ment up to Westminster, this Bill will be 
rejected. Then there is the very serious 
question as to the dishousing of 6,000 
people. We are told that it is a very 
slummy district. I want to point out 
that the worst slums in Westminster are 
untouched by this Bill, and I am glad to 
see present to-day the honourable Mem- 
ber for Islington, who knows this dis- 
trict very well. I served my apprentice. 
ship at Millbank, outside, not inside, the 
prison, and I say that the worst slums 
of Westminster are untouched by 
this Bill. Blue Anchor Lane is a slum 
that ought to be pulled down. Take Chad- 
wick Street, Peter Street, Pye Street ; 
all of these are unpleasant areas which 
ought to come down, and which are un- 
touched by this Bill. Then we are told 
that this district is insanitary, but it 
must be remembered that these poor 
people are driven to greater overcrowd- 
ing in this district than they ought to be, 
but by adopting this scheme you are not 
going to improve their condition, because 
you will be turning 6,000 people out, and 
| you will be increasing the rack rent prices 
|for competitive accommodation in close 
| proximity to the dishoused area. If these 
| places are insanitary, if the people suffer 
|from diseases, then it is for the vestry 
jand the council to be indicted by the 
| President of the Local Government Board 
| for neglecting their.duties. What are the 
| positions of the men that will occupy the 
|houses that we are told will be built?! 
|Look at the conditions of the clauses in 
this Bill. Parliament does not allow a 
railway company to put in restrictions with 





regard to an improvement if it is to turn 
‘out people for a railway station, and why 
should a private syndicate impose such 
One of the restrictions is that no 
man earning over 30s. a week shall come 
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within the scope of this Bill as to 
rehousing. ‘That will mean that every 
postman, every policeman, waiter, cab- 
driver, and *busman, whose work neces- 
sarily leads them to wish to live as close 
to the House of Commons as possible, 
will be exempted from the provisions of 
this Bill with regard to rehousing. Then 
I want, if I may be allowed, to give one 
er two instances in which the House of 
Commons has neglected its public build- 
ings in the past, to the detriment of 
buildings that have remained. For 
instance, look at Somerset House, one of 
the finest buildings we have in England. 
Yet some one has allowed an enterprising 
builder to erect a yellow terra-cotta build- 
ing jammed up to the side of Somerset 
House, and which is many feet in front of 
the building line. I am not disposed to 
take the opinion of a First Commissioner 
of Works upon this subject who allows 
that sort of thing to be done. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral cannot be seen, simply because 
Sir Christopher Wren’s view has not 
been adopted as to keeping a _ space 
clear around it. Some one has allowed 
buildings to come too close. The best 
example I can give is that of Greenwich 
Hospital. Sir Christopher Wren said 
with regard to that, and it has been ad- 
hered to by the Admiralty, that no build- 
ing should approach within a given 
number of yards of that hospital. He 
went further. On the north side of the 
river, opposite to the frontage of Green- 
wich Hospital, he said there should be 
a narrow strip of land equal in length 
to the front of Greenwich Hospital from 
which it can be for ever seen. I am glad 
to say that the Council has got hold of 
that piece of land which Sir Christopher 
Wren earmarked, and it is now a splen- 
did open space from which Greenwich 
Hospital can be seen. Architects in 
those days were able to do these things 
because the “syndicate” was unknown. 
Log-rolling was not in existence, and the 
stomach had not been taken out of 
Members of Parliament by the system of 
worrying and wearying them in the Lobby 
by persons interested in the carrying out 
of certain proposals, which has charac- 
terised some of our modern experiences. 
I venture to say that this Embankment 
Bill is not an Embankment Bill at all. 
It diverts Abingdon Street to the north 
from following the natural line of the 
river right into the centre of Horseferry 
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Road, and if a Member of Parliament 
wants to go to Vauxhall Bridge he has 
either to bend to the north and then go 
to the south and then go to the west, or 
else go to the south, go straight along 
and bend to the north and get into the 
Grosvenor Road. It is a scheme for 
avoiding an embankment altogether. 
The Vestry does not want it, the London 
County Council is opposed to it, the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster are strongly 
against it, and I have not yet received 
from any of the men who live and who 
work in the neighbourhood of this House 
a single request that this Bill should be 
supported. The honourable Member for 
the Strand Division did more to damage 
this Bill than anyone who has spoken 
against it. What did he say was the 
reason that the House should pass it? 
That the House of Commons some time 
ago passed the Hotel Cecil Bill. That 
is true, but that was a case in which 
private enterprise did not conflict with 
public profit and advantage. The Hotel 
Cecil Bill added to the space in the neigh- 
bourhood in which the building was 
erected, it did not turn any artisans out, 
and it certainly did not go beyond the 
frontage line ; sothat the very case which 
the honourable Member quoted was more 
against his Bill than in support of it. 
Now we have heard to-day a mention of 
Jabez Balfour. But let us admit the 
fact, which is undoubted, that, artis- 
tically and architecturally, Jabez Bal- 
four was infinitely better than the 
promoters of this Bill. Go to White- 
hall Court, and there, with all its finan- 
cial disgrace and with all its criminal 
associations, you will say that it is prob- 
ably one of the finest blocks of buildings 
we have on the north side of the river. 
But Jabez Balfour had got a good archi- 
tect, and he was kept in check by the 
building line in the rear of Montague 
House, by the National Liberal Club, and 
the local authorities would not allow him 
to obtrude himself on his buildings beyond 
the natural and well-established building 
line. But in the case of the Westminster 
Improvement Bill, so called, you will 
allow this. block of red buildings, full of 
derelict millicnaires, to obtrude right in 
front of the north side of Abingdon 
Street, diverting the traffic to the north, 
and inconveniencing Members of Parlia- 
ment and all who have business in this 
particular locality. I trust that as a 
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protest against the way in which this 
Bill has been log-rolled and lobbied, and 
in view of the artistic abominations and 
architectural defects that it contains, it 
will be rejected by a large msjority ; and 
then I trust that the House of Commons 
will co-operate with the County Council 
and the Vestry for taking over the pre- 
cincts of this House and bringing to an 
issue as speedily as pcssible a really good 
and sound Embankment scheme worthy 
of the dignity of the Abbey and of this 
great House of which we have the honour 
to be Members. 


Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): My 
honourable Friend the Member for Bat- 
tersea has arrogated to himself a certain 
amount of knowledge. He assumed to 
know what the promoters of this Bill 
were going to do with a piece of land 
which I may say he does not know in 
the least, and he also assumed to know 
precisely what the County Council was 
going to do. As a matter of fact, he is 
not in a position to pledge the County 
Council to any methed of procedure. 
The Covnty Council are undoubtedly 
going to make a bridge at Lambeth, and 
when they do so they will have to make 
proper approaches to it, and it is owing 
to that fact. that the County Council are 
bound to make the Lambeth Bridge that 
some of the plans cf the promoters have 
been objected to. The reason why the 
avenue does not follow the line of Miil- 
bank Street to the corner of the bridge 
is precisely because the syndicate have 
looked a little further ahead, and have 
realised that when this new approach 
is built, and the bridge is built and com- 
plete, there will be a necessity for a 
gradual and easy gradient over the 
bridge, and it will be absolutely neces- 
say for this avenue not to hit this road 
several feet below the surface, but te 
come across the road at a proper level. 
So much for the detail. Now let me say 
a word or two about the housing that has 
been referred to. JI am sorry that there 
should be anv question of dishousing, but 
whether this Bill is carried or not. 
whether this scheme is carried or aban- 
doned, there is no question whatever that 
the owners of the property in which thes: 
poor people are now housed must begin 
to take some action. They have allowed 
a very valuable property to remain non- 
rent paying, or nearly so, and this Bill 


Mr. Burns. 
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would undoubtedly have the effect of 
making these landowners look to them- 
selves and begin to improve their pro 
perty, and when they do so the poor 
people will be dishoused, whether it is 
done by this Bill or whether it is done 
in the way I have menticned, but it will 
not be as well done as would be the 
case if it were done under this Bill. 
Every precaution and every protection 
that could be given we have given under 
this Bill, and if my honourable Friend 
has an opportunity of moving his instrue- 
tion that we shall provide for the rehous- 
ing of the working classes—and his in 
struction places us under no restriction 
whatever —we shall be ready to accept it. 
But if this work is undertaken by the 
landowners themselves, the poor will have 
no provision whatever made for them, 
and they will be driven entirely out of 
the neighbourhood. As a matter of fact, 
there are several charities connected with 
this parish, the benefits of which are not 
receivable by people who are not -living 
in the parish, and that fact this syndicate 
has perfectly well known and has vro- 
vided for, and arrangements have been 
made by which the people who have been 
dishoused will be rehoused and so not 
deprived of the benefits of those charities. 
And now let me deal very shortly indee4 
with the general question. The ground 
taken by my henourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Shoreditch was practically this: 
that he did not deny that private indi- 
viduals or private companies might very 
legitimately undertake large public im- 
provements and ask Parliament for com- 
pulsory powers, but he denied that in 
the present instance the consideration 
was sufficient to allow the Bill to go to 
a Committee. Now I cannot help think- 
ing that he has come to this conclusion 
without full knowledge of the facts. The 
roadway will be magnificent; the Em- 
bankment which has been sneered at will 
not be such a paltry thing as people 
have endeavoured to make it out; it will 
be 70 feet wide, and would connect with 
the Grosvenor Road. This is the only 
logical Embankment, and the Embank- 
ment will be of preciselv the same width 
as Grosvencr Road itself, and, therefore, 
I think that my Friend has not really 
been fair to this scheme when he said 
that no consideration had been given. 
If he works it out in £ s. d. he will find 
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that we have given it very great con-, 
As to the avenue, 


sideration indeed. 
honourable Members are entirely mis- 
taken in thinking that the way for the 
avenue to go is along the Embankment. 
The true line is from thé Houses of Par- 
liament, and if this is done you come 
right upon the Tate Gallery, and 
then you have an avenue second to 
none in Euronve. I know that it is the 
duty of the Committee upstairs to take 
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the greatest care that not only should a | 


proper consideration be given for the 
powers asked for, but that the public 
interests should be safeguarded in every 
way. My honourable Friend seemed to 
think that no private body ought co 
undertake any such scheme. He seemed 
to think that municipal bodies should 
undertake work of this kind. - All I have 
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present condition. It is possible, no 
doubt, that sooner or later the Embank- 
ment will be made to the river, but the 
delay before it is made will be very 
In the meantime 
you throw out this Bill, and what will 
be the result?) The area will be dealt 
with piecemeal by the different private 
occupiers, who will build each of them 
according to his own private and personal 
fancy. The poor will be dishoused, and 
they will not be exceedingly thankful to 
: has 


Improvement Bill. 


the working men’s Member who 
raised his voice against this Bill. I do 


hope that before this Debate closes we 
shall hear from the Government, or from 
the Chairman of Committees, the views 
that they take. My own view is strongly 
—and, of course, I speak as an interested 
party—that this is a Bill in which @ 


to say is that we have no evidence what- | prima facie public advantage is shown, 


soever that the County Council of London | 


or anv other public body could under- 
take this scheme in anything like its 


| 


and that it should go upstairs and be 
threshed out by one of our Committees. 


House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 336. 





Allhusen, Augustus Henry F 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir Wiliam 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bailey, James (Waiworth) 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.J.B.(Claekm.) 
Barry, RtHnAHSmith-(Hunts) 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H.(Brist’!) 
Billson, Alfred 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx.) 
Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dubiin) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh ) 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes 8, W. 
Cox, Robert 

Denny, Colonel 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 


Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Edwards, Gen. Sir J. Bevan 
Farquharson, Dr, Robert 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon, Sir A. B. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. ¥. 
Aird, John 

Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Arnold, Alfred 


AYES. 


Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(C.of Lond.) 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. John 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo 
Heath, ‘James 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Jones, David B. (Swansea) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Knowles, Lees 

Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Smerset) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskise 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Builcr 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Maclean, James Mackenzie 
M‘Killop. James 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Martin, Richard Bildainh 
Milver, Sir Fredk. George 
Molloy, Bernard Carles 


NOES. 


Ascroft, Robert 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Austin, Sir John (Yorksh're) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W ) 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 


Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptiordy 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventryy 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H 8. 
O'Malley, William 

O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Parkes, kbenezer 

Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Prvce-Jones, Edward 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. 1. 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. 8. (Limehouse) 
Spencer, Sir Ernest 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Thorburn, Walter 

Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson. John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.} 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bathy 
Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Barrington Simeon and 
Sir Robert Penrose-fitz 
gerald, 


Sanbury, Frederick George’ 
Barlew, John Emmott 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, FE. (Cork, 8.) 
Barry, F. 'T. (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
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Bayley, Thomas (Derbysh‘re) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants.) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Biddulph, Michael 
Bigwood, James 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
‘Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx.) 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Burns, John 

Butcher, John George 
Caldwell, James 

Carew, James Laurence 
Carlile, William Walter 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
€arvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc.) 
‘Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clough, Walter Owen 
Aochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. A. 
Colville, John 

Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col, E. T, D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Crean, Eugene 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Daly, James 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davitt, Michael 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Doogan, P. C, 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Doughty, George 

Boxford. William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duckworth, James 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edw. (Notts.) 
Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) 
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Engledew, Charles John 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Evans, Sir F. H. (S8’th’mp’tn) 
Evershed, Sydney 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farrell, J. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Ffrench, Peter 

Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Field, William (Dublin) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Fowler, Rt. Hn.Sir H. (Wel’tn) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, Thomas J. (Wexford) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Hedderwick, T. C. H. 
Hemphill. Rt. Hon. C. H. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. Trotter 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Brist’l) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hobhouse, Henrv 

Hogan, James Francis 
Hornby, William Henry 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Hutchinson,Cant. G. W.Grice- 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. Wm. L. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
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Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Capt. Herbt. M. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU, 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kemp, George 

Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 

Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir J. G. Smyth 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lambert, George 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverp’l) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn(Swins’a) 
Lloyd-George, David 
Logan, John William 

Lorg, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lough, Thomas 


* Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


Lueces-Shadwell, William 
Lvell, Sir Leonard 
Macaleese, Daniel 
Macdona, John Cumming 
McDonnell, Dr. M. A. 
Maclure, Sir John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont.Col. J. (Ant’m,E.) 
McCartan, Michael 
McDermott, Patrick 
McEwan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, S$.) 
McIver, Sir Lewis 
McKenna, Reginald 
McLeod, John 

Malcolm, Ian 

Mandeville, J. Francis 
Massey-Mainwaring,H». W.F. 
Mellor, Rt.Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Minch, Matthew 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montr’se) 
Morris, Samuel 

Morton. E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Mess. Samuel 

Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Muntz. Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham(Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, Wm. Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
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O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, James (Wicklow) 
O'Kelly, James 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Alf. E. (Cleveland) 
Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir J. W. (Durham) 
Pender, James 

Penn, John 

Philipps, John Wynford 
Phillpotts, Captain Artnur 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pirie, Duncan V. 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Randell, David 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
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| Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 


Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsnire) | 


Robertson, E. (Dundee) 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Robson, Willam Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (E. Kerry) 
Roche, John (E. Galway) 
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Rothschild, Baron F. J. de 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Saunderson, Col. E. James 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shee, James John 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, E. J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘T. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strachey, Edward 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Stuart, Jas. (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 





Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHnJ.G.(Oxf’dUniv.) 
Tennant, Harold John 


| Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, LE.) 


Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) | 


Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
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Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 

Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 


“Wallace, Robert (Perth) 


Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kenty 
Waring, Col. Thomas 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster,Sir R.E.(I. of Wight) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E.. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John L- 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, F. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.» 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Woods, Samuel 

Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts and Sir 
William Hart Dyke. 





BELFAST CORPORATION (HOSPITALS) 


BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry) said: I am sorry to have to trouble 
the House with another private Bill, 
but I am encouraged to think, by the 
figures in the last division, that the House 
does not regard the Second Reading of a 
private Bill as a matter of course. The 
subject of this Bill is very much less than 
that of the last Bill, but still it is one of 
considerable importance in itself and ‘n 
what it involves. It is a Bill which pro- 
poses to allow the Corporation of Belfast 
to devote for hospital purposes about 60 
acres of the present lunatic asylum 
grounds, outside the city, and also to give 
some five or six acres out of their other 
lunatic asylum grounds within the city, 
for the purposes of a hospital. There 
are two general hospitals in Belfast, one 
of which is mainly Protestant, and the 





other is mainly Catholic. The proposal 


of the Corporation of Belfast is that they: 


should be allowed to give this site, which 
is provided out of public money, for the 
purpose of the Protestant hospital, while 
they refuse to make any sort of equivalent 
grant for the purpose of a Catholic hospi- 
tai. I am, therefore, very reluctantly 
compelled to appeal to the fair 
feeling of Members on both sides 
of the House not to allow an in- 
justice of this sort to be done. I say 
that I do so very reluctantly, because it 
is no pleasure to me, year after year, to 
have to oppose and expose the sectariam 
bitterness of the Corporation of Belfast ; 
but still, on the other hand, there 
is the duty of protecting minorities, 
and I feel sure that honourable 
Members opposite, who will be 
anxious, under the Local Government 
Bill, to protect minorities, will be anxious, 
in regard to this Bill, to show that they 
are equally desirous to protect minorities, 
no matter whether they are Protestant 
or Catholic. Now I must trouble the 
House with a short statement of the facts 
in connection with this Bill. Up till 
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about 20 years ago there was only one 
general hospital in Belfast, the Royal 
Hospital. { do not intend to say any- 
thing against the Royal Hospital, because, 
among other reasons, a relative of mine 
spends a great portion of his time in con- 
nection with the administration of that 
hospital ; but still there is no doubt that, 
while at one time the Catholics had a 
large share in the matter, the Manage- 
ment of the Royal Hospital was mainly 
Protestant, and has tended to become 
more and more Protestant as the years 
have gone by. But there was great need 
for the further hospital accommodation 
for the Catholics in Belfast, and they 
made great sacrifices to secure the estab- 
lishment, out of their own funds, of 
another hospital, the Mater Infirmorum, 
and they have recently raised a sum of 
£50,000 for the extension of that hospi- 
tal, and when it is completed, and it is 
mow nearly completed, it will have very 
much more accommodation than the pre- 
sent Royal Hospital, and indeed it will 
compare very favourably with any other 
hospital! in Ireland. It is a hospital which 
is open to all classes of the community. 
Although it is chiefly under Catholic 
management, and generally supported by 
Catholic subscriptions, it is open to every- 
body and to all classes, and I find that 
when this question was before the Cor- 
poration of Belfast the Protestant labour 
members supported the grant to the 
hospital on account of the good treat- 
ment which they knew had been extended 
to Protestant working men in it. The 
hospital is fully equipped, and has a 
complete medical and surgical staff, and 
I find that the great argument used 
against it before the Corporation was 
that it was mainly under the manage- 
ment of the medical and nursing staff, 
although I should have thought you could 
have no better management for a_hos- 
pital than that. Now the Protestants 
of Belfast, not to be outdone by the 
example of the Catholics, and in a spirit 
of generous emulation, last year raised 
the sum of £100,000 for a new hospital 
to take the place of the Royal Hospital. 
The £50,000 raised by the Catholics, I 
may say, was a proportionately larger 
sum than the £100,000 raised by the 
wealthier Protestants. The new  hos- 
pital, which is to be a general hospital, 
is to be called the Royal Victoria, and 
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the price of the site for it, valued at 
£12,000, belongs to the lunatic asylums 
ground, which is practically the property 
of the ratepayers of Belfast. It is held 
under the Board of Control, and there- 
fore I should have expected to see some 
representative of the Irish Government 
here when we are dealing with this 
matter. It may be said that the Board 
is not a Government Department, and I 
do not wish to make too much of that 
point, because, apart from technicalities, 
this ground is no doubt in effect the 
property of the ratepayers of Belfast. 
hey are paying for it year by year, and 
therefore a grant of this lunatic asylum 
ground is in every way equivalent to a 
grant out of the rates. I think there are 
the greatest objections, from the point of 
view of lunacy administration, to this 
proposal. 1 do not want to go into 
details, which, I think, should be con- 
sidered by a Committee ; but there are, 
to my mind, the greatest objections to 
taking anything away from the very 
narrow and restricted ground now avail- 
able for the lunatic asylum. I pass 
from that point to another. The site 
chosen for the new hospital is a con- 
siderable distance from the centre of the 
town, and much further removed from 
some of the largest mills than the Mater 
Infirmorum Hospital. The inevitable 
effect will be that the cases of accident 
at the mills will have to be sent to the 
Mater Infirmarum Hospital, and as that 
is said to be a Catholic hospital, it 
would be only fair that the extra burden 
should be met by some extra form of 
equivalent public grant. And, further- 
more, I find that the new hospital is not 
to be under the same management as 
the old hospital. We may fairly hope 
that the people will put their hands into 
their pockets in support of a charitable 
hospital which is free from sectarian 
management ; but I understand that one 
of the conditions of this grant is that the 
new hospital is to be more or less under 
the management of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion. Now, unfortunately, it is a fact 
that the universal experience of the 
Catholics of Belfast has been that every- 
thing managed by the Belfast Corpora- 
tion is managed in a spirit of sectarian 
bitterness. The Catholics do not get a 
fair chance in connection with anything 
under the management of the Belfast 
Corporation ; and, therefore, although 
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they have not much complaint to make 
against the management of the Royal 
Hospital, I do not think the Catholics of 
Belfast will have reason to expect any- 
thing like the same liberality in the new 
hospital if it is to be under Corporation 
management. I may refer to another 
hospital in Belfast which is under the 
management of a public body, the Work- 
house Infirmary. The evidence given 
before a Committee of this House six or 
seven years ago, a Committee of which 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board was a member, was 
of a distressing nature, for it showed that 
in the Workhouse Infirmary Catholic in- 
mates were allowed to die without the 
ministrations of the priests of their own 
faith because there was not any one on 
the nursing staff who would take the 
trouble to go for a priest. The nursing 
staff was almost entirely Protestant, and 
these facts had a lamentable effect in 
increasing sectarian bitterness in Bel- 
fast; and if this new hospital is to be 
under the management of the Belfast 
Corporation, there is no reason to expect 
that it will be anything but a sectarian 
institution. Now, when this Bill was 
first proposed by the Corporation the 
Cathclic members of the Corporation took 
what I think will be considered, under 
all the circumstances, the generous course 
of not opposing a grant to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital ; but they did propose 
that provision should be made in the 
Bill for a grant of the same amount to 
a Catholic hospital. There was a Divi- 
sion on that question, in which 21 Mem- 
bers voted against and 12 Members 
voted for it, and I find that among those 
who voted in favour of the grant were a 
number of the Protestant Labour 
Members. One of those Labour Members 
put the matter in a very plain and simple 
way. Mr. Taylor, who, no doubt, is well 
known to the Members ‘opposite who 
represent Belfast, said they knew that 
Protestants as a rule preferred to go to 
the Royal Hospital, and Roman Catholics 
preferred to go to the other hospital. 
The Roman Catholics could go to the 
Royal Hospital if they wished, and the 
Protestants could go to the other, for it 
had been stated that the doors of the 
older hospital were open to all denomina- 
tions, and that being so he could see no 
reason why the grant proposed should 
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not be allowed. There was something, 
however, in the sentiment which led 
people to prefer one hospital to another, 
and he did not see why it should not be 
indulged. Now, I venture to say that that 
is a common-sense view of the question. 
It is a view that would have been taken 
by any public body in Ireland, I would 
almost say in the world, except the Cor- 
|poration of Belfast. But the Corporation 
|of Belfast outvoted it. They take rates 
| from the Catholics quickly enough, but 
they will not give a grant to any institu- 
tion which is mainly a Catholic insti- 
tution. Now I will compare with that 
| the case of Dublin. The Dublin Corpora- 
|tion is, of course, largely Catholic, but 
|it gives grants out of the rates to the 
| hospitals of that city without distinction 
te denomination. It gives those grants 





to hospitals which are very much more 
distinctly denominational than any in 
Belfast. As a matter of fact. some hos- 
pitals in Dublin to which grants are given 
are distinctly and almost exclusively 
Protestant. Now, I think it is a most 
unfortunate thing that Belfast should set 
an example like this to the other cities 
of Ireland. It represents a larger num- 
ber of people than any other, and might 
be expected to show a better spirit in 
this matter. If it does not we have re- 
luctantly to bring the matter before the 
House, and we ask the House to enforce 
upon the Corporation of Belfast the same 
principles of liberality which the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin have acted upon so freely. 
I oppose the Second Reading of this Bill 
because. as it stands it chooses out of 
the two general hospitals in Belfast, and 
there are only two, the one which is 
mainly Protestant, to which to give a 
| grant out of the rates and refuses any 
grant whatever to the other general hos- 
| pital because it is mainly Catholic. 
That, I venture to think, is a ground 
which will justify the House, even on 
Second Reading, in refusing to pass this 
Bill. I have to bring the matter before 
the House on the Second Reading 
because, by the rules of the House affect- 
ing locus standi, the Catholics, although 
they are a large minority, have no right 
to appear before the Committee, unless 
it is a hybrid Committee, in opposition 
to the Bill. They could not, therefore, 
put their case at all before the Com- 
mittee, and the Belfast Corporation, who 
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are bringing forward this proposal for a 
grant out of the corporate funds, could 
get it passed through Committee without 
there being anybody else before the Com- 
mittee to explain what the facts really 
were. For that reason I have felt bound 
to bring the matter before the House on 
the Second Reading. But I should be 
glad if honourable Members opposite 
would assent to the proposal for a hybrid 
Committee, with the Instruction I have 
put on the Paper, which would enable 
me to avoid putting the House to the 
trouble of a Division. I think it would 
be unfortunate if, on the eve of dis- 
cussion on the Local Government Bill, 
which must involve the question of the 
protection of minorities in Ireland, the 
spokesman of the Irish minority should 
set such a bad example of what it is they 
aim at by supporting this unfair and 
narrow Bill. I think that when we are 
making, as we are, every effort to secure 
that local government in Iteland should 
be worked in a spirit of fair play between 
ereed and creed, and between class and 
class, it is only right that we should look 
to honourable Members opposite for some 
assistance in this effort which we are 
making, and for some sign that they will 
treat the Catholic minority in Belfast 
with the same fairness that they demand, 
and rightly demand, should be extended 
to the Protestant minority in the south 
of Ireland. I venture, therefore, to 
oppose the Second Reading of this Bill, 
and I beg to move that it be read a 
second time this day six months. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Sir, 
it is a remarkable fact that this Bill 
should propose to extend the powers of 
the Board of Control in Ireland, and that 
we are discussing it at half-past six 
o'clock, on the eve of the Committee 
stage of the Local Government Bill, which 
abolishes the powers of the Board of 
Control. Now, is not that a remarkable 
fact? The Government by their Local 
Government Bill propose to abolish the 
Board of Control, and then certain 
gentlemen connected with the Department 
bring in a private Bill to extend the 
powers of the Board of Control. My 
honourable and learned Friend has, I am 
sorry to say, had to make his speech 
against this Bill, and against any ex- 
tension of the powers of the Board of 

Mr. Vesey Knox. 
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Control, in the absence of any representa- 
tive of the Irish Office. I am glad to see 
that the Chief Secretary has entered the 
House, for this matter is essentially one 
for his Department, and I should like to 
ask him one or two questions. He has 
brought in a Bill to abolish the Board of 
Control. Does he think it is a reason- 
able thing that his office should give its 
consent to this Belfast Bill! Because I 
know that in practice the Irish Office do. 
not allow any private Bill to go forward 
without the imprimatur, in some form, of 
the Irish Office. Does the right honourable 
Gentleman think it is reasonable when he 
is going to abolish the Board of Control 
that we should pass a Bill to transfer its 
powers to the Belfast Corporation? Is 
that a reasonable thing?) What will Eng- 
lish Members think of a proposition of 
that kind? Here is a body, consisting 
of two or three clerks in Dublin Castle, 
called the Board of Control, and they are 
to be allowed to do by this Bill a thing 
which, in my judgment, should be left 
over to the assent of the body which is 
to take the place of the Board of Control, 
namely, the new Local ‘Government 
Board. It is most unfair. There is 
another matter, and it is this: the 
right honourable Gentleman knows that. 
by the Local Government Bill the grand 
juries’ powers are to be transferred to the 
county councils. Well, Sir, the infirm- 
aries and hospitals throughout Ireland 
got grants of from £600 to £1,200 
a year from the local rates. The 
city of Dublin voted £6,000 per 
annum out of the local rates for hospitals 
of all denominations. The city of Cork 
voted £2,000 a year out of the locaf 
rates for hospitals of all denominations. 
One Cork infirmary has been controlled 
by Protestants, and another is more or 
less under the control of Catholics, but 
this grant was given by the Cork Cor- 
poration without any consideration of 
different sects. Well, now, we shall be 
asked under the Local Government Bill 
to continue the grant to the county in- 
firmaries in Ireland, which is at present 
£23,000 a year. We shall be asked to 
agree to a continuation of that grant, 
although many of these county infirm- 
aries in Ireland are controlled by Protes- 
tants. A strong appeal will be made 
to us not to object to a continuation of 
these grants, and yet on the eve of that 
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Bill being considered we have the Cor- 
poration of Belfast seeking for extended 
powers to be confined, so far as charitable 
purposes are concerned, to a single Pro- 
testant hospital. Sir, why should not 
Belfast take example from Catholic 
Dublin or Cork? Why should the exer- 
cise of charity be confined to any one 
religious sect? When a man is stricken 
by the wayside, why should the minds 
of these eminent Puritans of Belfast be 
confined solely to the question whether 
the wounded man is Protestant or 
Catholic? Surely, Sir, it is only reason- 
able that the Catholics of Belfast—who 
are 100,000 strong, and contribute 
largely to the rates of the community— 
should get a fair proportion of the con- 
tribution which is given for the infirm- 
aries which prevail amongst the Catholic 
az.d Protestant populations alike. And 
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yet, Sir, while the whole of Ireland is, in 
this matter, giving an example to Belfast, 
the Government, as I understand, claim 
to have no opinion in the matter, and 
have absolutely given their sanction to 
the Board of Control handing over this 
plot of ground to a narrow-minded gang 


which refuses to exercise that Christian 
charity which every one of the other 
towns in Ireland is willing to exercise. 
I respectfully say that the Government 
ought not to give this plot of ground to 
the Corporation of Belfast unless it ex- 
tends its charity and acts the Good 
Samaritan in the same way as the 
Catholics are willing to do to Pro 
testants throughout the rest of Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland did not 
think it was worth while to come into 
the House while my honourable and 
learned Friend was making his speech ; 
but we do not ask for the Catholics of 
Belfast champagne or anything of that 
sort. All we ask is that they shall have 
a share of the rates to which they contri- 
bute in the same proportion as the 
Protestants contribute, and we ask that 
the Protestants of Belfast shall show 
themselves to be equally Christian-like 
in spirit to those of the Catholic com- 
munity. Until they do that we ask 
that the Government shall withhold their 
assent to a Bill of this kind, and refuse 
to allow the Board of Control to transfer 
this plot of cround. This Bill opens up 
a whole series of questions which will be 
raised on the Local Government Bill, and 
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if we are defeated on this private Bill. we 
shall move Amendments on the Local 
Government Bill to restrain the Board 
of Control from dealing with any of its 
property as from the 1st of March last. 
But this Bill is no longer a private Bill. 
It has all the characteristics of a public 
Bill, and we are entitled to ask that its 
operation shall be suspended until the 
Local Government Bill is passed. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): Sir, 
I cannot accept the view that. this Bill 
which the Corporation of Belfast are pro- 
moting has anything to do with the 
Local Government Bill, or that it has 
anything like the importance which 
honourable Members opposite appear to 
attach to it. The whole question, it 
seems to me, whether the Corporation 
of Belfast should contribute not only 
to the Royal Victoria Hospital, but also 
to the Mater Infirmorum, depends on the 
consideration whether those hospitals are 
general hospitals in the ordinary sense 
of the word. I take it that a general 
hospital is the general hospital of the 
town, and I take it that that is the case 
in almost every town. A general hos- 
pital is one which is willing to receive 
and treat every kind of disease and acci- 
dent, and also a hospital which is totally 
devoid of sectarian government and of 
sectarian influences. It should be a hos- 
pital in which the religious teaching of 
any particular sect—or, for that matter, 
any religious teaching at all—should have 
no place whatever. The Belfast Victoria 
Hospital which is about to be built is 
to be in place of the hospital which has 
existed for many years in Belfast. It is 
a hospital which is absolutely free from 
any religious or sectarian bias whatever. 
There are notices of the regulations 
affixed to the walls of the hospital, and 
a copy of them is given to every patient, 
no matter to what religion he belongs, 
directing that if he or she wants the 
attendance of any particular minister, no 
matter whether Catholic or Protestant, 
he shall be sent for. The management 
of the hespital is in the hands of a 
General Committee, which consists of 
life governors—and any man who sub- 
scribes £10 a year is eligible for the 
office—and other representatives of the 
subscribers, and they elect a general 
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Committee of Management, consisting of 
15 members. So far from its being a 
Protestant hospital, out of the number 
of these life governors there are several 
who are Catholics. On the Board of 
Management there are three Catholics, 
and certainly the best doctor in that 
institution is a Catholic, and has great 
influence in the hospital. Under these 
circumstances I consider that this hos- 
pital, which is supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, is the general hospital of 
the town. On the other hand, the Mater 
Infirmorum, however good it may be— 
and I have been over it, and can testify 
to the excellence of its management—is 
not a general hospital. It is distinctly a 
sectarian hospital. I do not mean to 
say that they would refuse admission to 
any suffering Protestant, but its manage- 
ment is entirely in Catholic hands. 
Honourable Members will understand 
what I mean when I say that it is undor 
the direction of the Roman Cathalic 
Bishop of Belfast, and that the doctors 
on the staff are all Catholics. The nurses 
are all nuns, and in the centre of the 
hospital there is a Roman Catholic chapel, 
in which Roman Catholic services are car- 
ried on. I cannot understand, under 
these circumstances, how it can be called 
a general hospital, or why the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast should be called upon to 
contribute to its support. The honour- 
able Member for Derry has told us of the 
noble effort which has been made in 
support of this hospital by raising 
£50,000, or whatever the amount was: 
but I am sure that the honourable Mem- 
ber will not deny that a very large pro- 
portion of that amount was subscribed 
by the Protestant people of Belfast. And 
that money has been subscribed under 
the idea that this hospital was a generai 
hospital, and they never had an idea 
that it could be claimed as anything 
but the general hospital of Belfast. 
Well, Sir, the ratepayers of Belfast are 
perfectly entitled to give their money in 
support of a general hospital, but I do 
not think they are justified in giving their 
money to any special hospital of a purely 
sectarian kind such as that mentioned 
by the honourable Member opposite, or 
to such hospitals as the Children’s or 
the Maternity Hospitals. The honour- 
-able Member for Louth. has told us. what 
has been done in Dublin and Cork and 
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other cities, but I cannot but regret that 
honourable Members opposite should 
have taken up the attitude that they have 
taken, and that they should have accused 
the Protestant people of Belfast of nar- 
row-mindedness. In my view, the narrow- 
mindedness is all on the other side. I 
remember the time when the Catholic 
bishop was one of the most active sup- 
porters of the Board of Management of 
the General Hospital, but a different 
spirit seems to prevail now. It seems to 
me that no matter what is on the tapis 
in Belfast, whether it be municipal elec- 
tions or other matters, the great object 
of the Catholic clergy is to get the con- 
trol of the whole matter into their own 
hands. This Bill, if it goes through, will 
prove to be one of the greatest boons 
ever given to Belfast ; and therefore I 
think it would be a great pity if hon. 
Members opposite were to throw it out. 
I will only make one more remark, and 
that is with regard to what the honour- 
able Member opposite has said as to the 
Board of Control. All we ask is that the 
Board of Control should transfer to the 
Corporation certain lands which the Cor- 
poration bought with their own money. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The ratepayers’ 
money. 


Mr. WOLFF: All they want is that 
the property of the ratepayers shall be 
taken out of the nominal management of 
the Board of Control and placed in the 
hands of the Corporation. I do hope that 
the House will agree with me that an 
institution which has done so much good 
for the town of Belfast shall be assisted 
in. the way proposed by this Bill. 


Mr. P. G. H. CARVILL (Newry): 
I only rise to say that in my 
constituency public opinion is cer 
tainly hostile to this Bill. I think 
honourable Members opposite will agree 
that where public money is to be 
distributed, at any rate, the claims of 
rival establishments should be considered. 
I had the opportunity of a conversation 
with the Lord Mayor of Belfast this after- 
noon. We discussed this matter very 
fully, and he had nothing but compli- 
ments to pay to. the Mater Infirmorum 
Hospital.. We have every confidence in 
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the management of that hospital, which 
has conferred great benefit on Belfast; 
and I hope, Sir, that unless the promoters 
of this Bill will consent to allow it to have 
a share of the benefits of this grant, the 
Bill will be rejected, and not sent to a 
Committee of the House. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) : I wish to ask whether the House 
is really inclined to go beyond the deci- 
sion of the Belfast Corporation in regard 
to this matter? The fact is this: that a 
majority of the members of the Belfast 
Corporation, in a matter which was 
entirely within their own competence, 
came to a certain decision. The honour- 
able Member for Londonderry says that 
the minority of the Corporation took 
another view, and therefore it is the duty 
of the House of Commons to refuse to 
recognise the opinion of the majority. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: That was not 
my contention. My contention was 
that the matter should be discussed on 
its merits. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I submit 
that it would be establishing a most 
dangerous precedent to go behind the 
decision of such an important body as the 
Corporation of Belfast. But with regard 
to the matter itself I think it has been 
put a great deal too high. What are 
the facts of the case? They are ex- 
tremely simple and have been stated 
already. A large sum of money was 
raised by voluntary subscription in Bel- 
fast on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, as was done in so many other 
places, and a contribution is to be made 
to make that splendid effort more effec- 
tive. But beyond that the Corporation 
will grant a piece of land which will be 
suitable for this object, and the Board 
of Control, which has been introduced 
into this discussion by the honourable 
Member for Louth, is merely an incident 
and has nothing to do with the merits 
of the case. The proposal is to transfer 
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certain land of the Corporation of Bel- 
fast, and the point raised by the honour- 
able Member opposite is that there 
should be a species of blackmail exacted. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
whether it is in order to describe my 
Motion as blackmail? 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: No, no; I 
did not intend to do that. My idea was 
that it was undesirable that the Belfast 
Corporation should be compelled to make 
a contribution to a particular section of 
the community on every occasion as a 
condition precedent to exercising their 
undoubted rights. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Why a condition 
precedent ? 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Because it 
is an undoubted fact that if this demand 
is made as a matter of right, then the 
same demand may be made as a matter 
of right on every hospital in Belfast. 
There is no doubt that this hospital will 
be absolutely open. The honourable 
Member for Derry spoke of Roman 
Catholic control, but that depends very 
much on the amount of subscriptions. 
There is no English or Scotch town 
which would admit the validity of the 
contention that you are to set up two 
sharp divisions in every city in the 
United Kingdom, one for the Roman 
Catholics and the other for everybody 
else, and to regard them as being equally 
entitled to receive grants of public money. 
This hospital, which is intended to com- 
memorate the Jubilee, is an unsectarian 
hospital, open to all, and has been sub- 
scribed for by the generosity of the 
citizens of Belfast. I cannot understand 
why the honourable Member opposite 
should object. If his Amendment is 
carried, and this Bill is thrown out, what 
will be the result? Would there be any 
advantage to the present hospital? Not 
the least in the world. The only result 
will be that a further burden will be 
placed upon the contribution of the citi- 
zens to find £12,000 to get another site. 
No human being will be advantaged by 
the passing of the Amendment, and I 
trust we shall not be prevented in Belfast 
from managing our own hospitals in our 
own way. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E:): 
I should be very sorry to say one word 
against the generous desire to subscribe 
for hospital purposes either in Belfast 
or anywhere else. Whether the sub- 
scribers are Protestants or Catholics we 
are proud of their character for gene- 
resity, but at the same time it is 
2X2 4 
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impossible to blink the fact that in Bel- 
fast the circumstances are different from 
those of other communities in the 
United Kingdom. We have heard a 
great deal about the protection of Protes- 
tant minorities in Ireland, but we hear 
very little about the protection of Catho- 
lics in Ireland. The honourable Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has appealed 
to English corporations. Why, Sir, 
there is no corporation in England that 
would treat a minority as the Belfast 
Corporation have treated the Catholic 
minority there. What are the facts of 
the case? The great General Hospital of 
Belfast was no doubt at one time ruled 
by an authority including many Catholic 
gentlemen, of whom the Catholic bishop 
was one. But the Catholics of Belfast 
experienced in respect of hospital treat- 
ment that which they had experienced 
in many other directions; and, although 
they are a poor community, they were 
driven in self-defence to establish a 
hospital for themselves, the Mater Infir- 
morum. Now, what is the present pro- 
posal? It is that out of what is the 
common property of the citizens of Bel- 
fast there shall be made an appropriation 
for the exclusive benefit of one section of 
the community only. I say one section 
only. It is true that the present hos- 
pitals are open to all patients, and to that 
extent they stand on an equal footing, 
but as a matter of fact, as everyone 
knows with regard to one of those hos- 
pitals, the majority of the patients are 
Protestants, and with regard to the other 
they are Catholics. Now it is proposed 
out of the common fund of the citizens of 
Belfast to make an appropriation entirely 
in favour of one of those two institutions, 
and to afford no compensation or set-off 
whatever to the other. I do not know 
whether my honourable Friend who has 
brought this matter before the House is 
desirous of preventing this Bill going for- 
ward, but, as I understand, all he asks 
is that the Catholics of Belfast shall be 
treated fairly and equitably in respect 
of contributions made out of the common 
fund. If that is done I do not suppose 
that this Bill will be further opposed, but 
I do think that we are entitled to appeal 
to the Government not to support this 
Bill unless Catholics are treated equitably 
with Protestants. 


Mr. A. O'Connor. 
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*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
House to give for a few moments a calm 
and careful consideration to the proposi- 
tion which is before it. My hon- 
ourable Friend for West Belfast has 
already told the House that the 
cause of this Bill being now before us 
is the fact that, in order to distinguish 
the Diamond Jubilee of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, a hundred thousand 
pounds was subscribed by the people of 
Belfast, in order to establish a new 
general hospital in the city, and by per- 
mission of Her Majesty it was called 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. In order 
that those funds might be expended and 
a hospital erected it was necessary that a 
site should be obtained. The proposition 
is that a portion of the grounds of the 
Belfast Asylum in Grosvenor Street, and 
not required for asylum purposes, should 
be taken over from the Board of Control 
by the Belfast Corporation. We have 
heard a good deal about the sectarianism 
of Belfast, but it was only the other day 
that the Corporation of Belfast consented 
—and may I be permitted in parenthesis 
to say I regret they did/—that two 
wards should be marked out within 
the boundary, in order to secure repre- 
sentation to the Roman Catholics. That 
the corporation voluntarily agreed to this 
is admitted {Mr. T. M. Heaty: No!} 
Yes! and it sufficiently indicates their 
desire to be fair-minded and to give the 
Roman Catholic portion of the popula- 
tion a share in the representation, and to 
enable them to take part in the govern- 
ment of the city. However, the opposi- 
tion to this Bill emanates from what is 
called the Catholic Association of Belfast. 
I am sorry the honourable Member for 
South Mayo is not present, for I had 
a very pleasant journey with him 
to Belfast when he went to oppose the 
Roman Catholic Bishop in Belfast. I 
will not allow myself, subject to your 
ruling, Sir, to be put out by the jeers of 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. The 
petition presented by the Catholic Asso- 
ciation deals with statements entirely 
devoid of foundation. 


“ Your petitioners ”—(it says)—“ will have no 
representation on the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the said hospital, and no voice in 
the appointment of the managing, medical, 
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surgical, or nursing staffs of the said hospital. 
It is understood and believed that the new hos- 
pital is to take the place of the existing Royal 
Hospital. Your petitioners’ co-religionists have 
been almost entirely excluded from the manage- 
ment and staff of the hospital, and notwithstand- 
ing repeated remonstrances, no provision has 
been made for ministering to the spiritual wants 
of Catholic inmates. Moreover, the Catholic poor 
requiring hospital accommodation very often 
found it impossible to obtain access to the 
wards of the Royal Hospital in consequence 
of the system of nomination for admission to 
the wards of the hospital which prevailed 
and still prevails.” 


Belfast Corporation 


Mr. Speaker, the Royal Hospital issued 
a statement on the 16th of April 
contradicting the assertions contained in 
this petition. They state very truly 
that at no period of their existence did 
there exist any religious test or qualifica- 
tion whatever for becoming a member 
of the general committee or of the board 
of management, or of the medical and 
surgical staff of the Royal Hospital. 
According to the Charter everyone who 
subscribes £50 in one payment, or £10 
annually for six years, becomes thereby 
a life governor and member of the voard 
of management, and every subscriber of 
one guinea annually may be elected a 
member of the general committee, and 
subsequently of the board of management. 
Of those qualified by payment of £50, 
eight are Roman Catholics, of those 
elected by the guinea subscribers there 
are three Roman Catholics out of a total 
of 15, and of these, one, an active and 
able member of the Board is a Roman 
Catholic priest. From 1837 till the close 
of his valuable life the Right Rev. Dr. 
Denvir, Roman Catholic Bishop of Down 
and Connor, was one of the most influen- 
tial and respected members of the board 
of management. From the year 1849 
till the present the medical and surgical 
staff has never been without one Roman 
Catholic member ; commonly, there have 
been two, and _ occasionally three. 
The relations of these gentlemen 
with their colleagues have always 
been of the most cordial and amicable 
nature. For many years a Roman 
Catholic surgeon filled the post of secre- 
tary, and for the last nine years a mem- 
ber of the same Church has been chosen 
by the suffrages ot his colleagues to 
occupy the position of Chairman of the 
Staff. The principle of non-sectarianism 
has been carried out with the most scru- 
pulous care in every detail of hospital 
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management. No question as to his 
religious belief is ever addressed to any 
applicant for admission to the hospital ; 
no illuminated texts or religious emblems 
are displayed on the walls; no public 
prayers are recited in the wards; there 
is no chapel within the building—in fact, 
the hospital is managed as an institution 
with the primary object of the cure and 
relief of disease, while at the same time 
the Committee have taken pains to give 
to the sick every facility for obtaining 
the aids and comforts of religion. The 
nurses have directions to put into the 
hands of every patient the following 
notice— 


“If at any time, while you are an inmate 
of this hospital, you feel desirous of seeing a 
clergyman, on your communicating your wish 
to one of the Medical Staff, the House Sur- 
geon, or a resident pupil, the clergyman whom 
vou name shall be sent for, provided the visit 
is considered not injurious by the Medical At- 
tendant.” 


And further information on the same 
subject is given in a notice hung up in 
wards and passages. Every possible pro- 
vision has been made for the con- 
venience of clergymen called on 
to give the ministrations of reli- 
gion to any of the inmates. The 
honourable Member for Derry has 
made the assertion, which I am sure he 
cannot substantiate, that the nurses 
refused to summon a Roman Catholic 
priest to attend a Roman Catholic 
patient. [Mr. Knox: I did not say 
so of the Royal Hospital; I said 
it of the Infirmary.] I think every 
Member in the House who heard the 
honourable and learned Member was 
under the impression that he said the 
Royal Hospital. The charge that the 
Roman Catholic poor found it very 
often impossible to obtain access to 
the wards of the Royal Hospital 
is sufficiently met by the fact that 
while it is impossible to state ac- 
curately the relative number of Roman 
Catholics who have been treated in the 
hospital, as no inquiry is made regard- 
ing the religion of patients, and there 
are consequently no records, it is the 
opinion of all those connected with the 
institution, and who have the best oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment on the 
question, that. about one-half of the 
patients admitted to the wards are 
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members of that Church, while their 
co-religionists probably do not amount to 
more than one-fourth of the populatioa 
of the city. I resent most emphatically the 
allegations of want of Christianity and 
want of charity that have been hurled 
against Belfast. There is no city in the 
Empire more generous, more Christian, 
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unsectarian Bill, promoted by the 
Belfast Corporation, for the accommo- 
dation and relief of the poor, and I 
confidently ask the House to give it a 
Second Reading. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
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Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to move 
the second Motion standing in my 
name: After Second Reading of Belfast 
Corporation (Hospitals) Bill [H.L.], to 
move— 
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“That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of five Members, two to be nominated 
by the House and three by the Committee of 
Selection ; that all petitions against the Biil 
presented five clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their counsel, or agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and counsel heard in support 
of the Bill; that the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; that 
three be the quorum.” 


It is a matter which the Catholics 
of Belfast have strong views upon, 
which they wished to place before a Com- 
mittee of the House. Under the rules 
of locus standi they have no power to 
be heard in any other way, and are by 
no means to employ counsel. Under the 
very special circumstances I think the 
House ought to accept this Motion. The 
Bill is one of a very peculiar character, 
and one, I think, there is no precedent 
for; and under all the circumstances it 
is most desirable that the Motion should 
be allowed. It has a considerable bear- 
ing on the proceedings of the Local 
Government Bill, into which we are about 
to enter. If we find that honourable 
Members opposite have so strange a view 
of the rights of a minority—if they 
thought the minority should not_be heard 
on a Bill of this kind before a Committee 
of the House, then we (the Nationalists) 
will bring it before the House on the 
Local Government Bill. I cannot help 
thinking that the Chief Secretary will 
consent to the Motion, for it is of such a 
kind that it throws a new light which 
will have to come out on the Local 
Government Bill. I venture to hope that 
the Chief Secretary will intervene in 
favour of this Motion. I should like to 
know the views of the Board of Control 
on the subject. There jare other ques- 
tions which could not be discussed unless 
the Motion is carried, and therefore I 
hope the House will support it. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to second 
the Motion. I will read the Section of 
the Local Government Bill, which abso- 
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lutely took away from the Board ct 
Control. their powers over lands whatso- 
ever. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
question is not before the House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am going to 
show that this Bill is of a semi-public 
nature, and therefore the Committee 
should be of a semi-public character, and 
I say that you take away from the 
Lord Lieutenant all powers of dealing 
with these lands. It is an argument why 
the House of Commons should treat this 
Bill as a semi-public one, and therefore 
should be dealt with by a hybrid Com 
mittee instead of an ordinary Committee 
of this House. It is an argument which 
is unanswerable from the point of view 
of public business. The ordinary Com- 
mittee of this House meets and considers 
questions solely within the four corners 
of the Bill, and has practically nothing to 
do with Acts of Parliament. Further- 
more, before the Ordinary Committee the 
Catholics of Belfast would not have the 
right to be represented on petition or by 
counsel, because by the rules of Jocus 
standi every ratepayer is supposed to be 
represented by his Corporation. I have 
just reason to complain that Her 
Majesty’s Government, with regard to a 
Measure which goes to the root of their 
own Bill, should, vote for it. I should 
like to know upon what grounds the 
Lunatic Asylums Board is to part with 
lands and hand them over to a private 
concern ; and therefore I think that these 
lands should remain in the hands of the 
Lunatic Asylums Board. Furthermore, 
the last Belfast Bill—in 1895—was dealt 
with by a hybrid Committee, which 
established a precedent. It raised 
questions similar to those raised 
here, and it is due to the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester to say that he piloted that 
Committee with great success. I 
can only say that, as the Government 
have given their support to the promo 
ters of this Bill to the present time, I 
think they are now entitled to come for- 
ward and say to the promoters: We gave 
you our support to this Bill up to the 
Second Reading, and we think now, 
having done as we have for the majority, 


That 
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that the minority should have a fair 
show, and that they shall have a full and 
fair hearing before the Committee. Our 
only chance of doing that will be by the 
appointment of a hybrid Committee. We 
are told that Pariiament is able to eal 
with any Irish grievance. Is this matter 
so to be dealt with as to shut out the 
voice of the Catholic minority? If that 
is so, it is only one more proof of the 
power of the Government, of which we 
hear so much and see so little, and of 
their incompetence to deal with Trish 
affairs. 


Sm JAMES H. HASLETT (Belfast, 
N.): I venture to trespass upon the time 
of the House, as I happen to be one of 
the unfortunate “gang” that has been 
referred to. Here I might, perhaps, say 
that I think it would be far bettrr 
if language of that kind were not to be 
indulged in in this House. I think it is 
unworthy of this House with regard to 
the question of the difficulty connecte] 
with the hybrid Committee. I have 
only had the honour of sitting on one 
hybrid Committee since I have been a 
Member of this House. I trust it will be 
the last that I shall ever sit on in the 
House of Commons. The reason for the 
appointment of a hybrid Committee. is 
easy to understand. It is that the 
honourable Member might be enabled to 
act as counsel for a party. 

- can be nothing more scandalous than that 


the benches of this House. 
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to the hospital, it has been said that this 
property, which is now vested in the 
Board of Control, a body which is adout 
to perish, should be revested in them 
by a special Act. In my opinion, if 
there is anything scandalous in the trans 
action, it is that the Board of Control 
should have anything to do with the 
matter. Honourable Members will be 
surprised to learn 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is now going beyond 
the scope of the question. The only 
question is of what kind the Committee 
shall be. 


Sir J. HASLETT : I was only wanting 
to show that the scandalous part of the 
transaction is the present position of the 
land. We ask that it should not be 
vested in the Board of Control, but that 
it should pass to the citizens of Belfast. 
We ask why the power to deal 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Sir J. HASLETT: I quite understand 
the object of these hybrid Committees. 
It is in order that witnesses may be 
brought over to give evidence; and to 
what can they speak but that which has 
already been brought before this House? 
I trust that this House will resist this 
suggestion for a hybrid Committee, and 
leave it to a Committee of this House to 
deal with the matter without bias and 








House divided :—Ayes 99; Noes 205. 
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Clancy, John r Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- M‘Leod, John 

Clough, Walter Owen Healy, —s (Cork) Mandeville, J. Francis 
* Collery, Bernard Healy, T hos. J. — Minch, Matthew 
' Crean, Eugene Hedderwick, T. C. Molloy, B. C. 
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Morris, Samuel 

Norton, Captain C. W. 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Arthur * Donegal) 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’Kelly, James 

O'Malley, W. 

Parnell, J. Howard 

Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allhusen, Augustus H 
Anstruther, H. T. 

Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Foster, Hugh 0, 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. J. 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.Grid W. (Leeds) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, F. Tress (Windsor) 
Beach, RtHn Sir M.H. (Brist’]) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Boscawen, A. Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. J. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Campebll, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cayzer, Sir C. W. 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H. 
Charrington, S. 

Clare, “¢ ius Leigh 
Coghill, H. 

Cohen. Laioise L. 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. R. 
Cooke, C. W. R. ‘Hereford) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 

Cruddas, W. D. 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William T. 

Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. H. V. 
Dunn, Sir ig ae 
Farquharson, Dr, R. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHn Sir J.(Manc.) 


Belfast Corporation 
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Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Roberts, J. H. (Denbighshire) 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (Kerry, E.) 
Roche, John (Galway, E.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-'l'ees) 
Shee, James John 

Souttar, Robinson 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stedman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 

Strutt, Hon. C. H. 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


NOES. 


Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert B. 

Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, F. W. 

FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose 
Flannery, "Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Galloway, Wm. J. 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, HnA.G.H. (Cityof Ldn.) 
tiles, C. T. 

Godson, Augustus F. 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Mj.-Gen. W. T. 
Gordon, Hon. John E. 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John ¥. 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward A. 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hatch, E. F. G. 

Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edward S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, Edw. B. (Hampstead) 
Hornby, William H 
Houldsworth, Sir W. H. 
Howard, J. 

Howell, William T. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H. 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. W. Lawies 
Jebb, R. Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, A. F. 
Johnson-Ferguson, J. E. 
Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 

Kenyon- “Slaney, Col. W. 
Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 





(Hospitals) Bill. 1172: 


Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 

Tully, Jasper 

Weir, James G. 

Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 

Wills, Sir William He 

Wilson, F. W. (Norfolk) 

Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 

Wilson, John (Durham, Mid } 

Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 

Woods, Samuel 

TELLERS FOR THE AyYES— 
Mr. Knox and Mr. T. M. 
Healy. 









Lawson, J. G. (Yorks., N.R.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Leng, Sir John 

Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a)} 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald bg E. 

Long, Col. C..W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. w. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, J. 

Lowther, J. W. (Cumberland) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdona, J. 

Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont,Mj-Gn.(Ant’m,N.)} 
MkCalmont,Col. J. (Ant’m,..) 
McIver, Sir Lewis 

McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, H. H. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monk, Charles James 

More, R. Jasper 

Morrell, George H. 

Muntz, P. A. 

Murdoch, Charles T. 

Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute}. 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
(Myers, William Henry 
‘Newdigate, Francis A. 
Nicholson, W. G. 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O’Neill, Hon. R. T. 

Parkes, E. 

Phillpotts, Captain A. 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Pollock, H. F. 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, E. 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Gu 

Serhan. Chasles Bine 
Rentoul, James A 
‘Richardson, Sir T. ae “gl 
‘Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
‘Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
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Stephens, H. C. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 


Royds, Clement M. 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. M. 
Saunderson, Colonel E. J. 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Scoble, Sir A. R. 

Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William KE. T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, T. 

Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 


Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. 





Warr, A. 
Webster, R. G 


Mr. SPEAKER ruled out of order the | 
following Motion, which also stood on the 
Paper in the name of Mr. Vzsgy, Knox—- 


“That it be an instruction to the Commit- 
tee that they have power, if they think fit, to 
insert provisions for an equivalent grant, 
whether by a capital sum, or by annual 
payment out of the rates, to the Mater Miseri- 
cordie Hospital, in the city of Belfast.” 


A proposal to endow another hospital out 
of the rates should be the subject of 
another Bill. 


Bill Committed. 


GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND TRAM- 
ROAD BILL. 


Bill read a second time. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD (NEW WORKS) BILL. 
[H.L.] 


On the Order for Second Reading, 


Mr. WILLIAM FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick): I claim the indulgence of: the 
House for a few moments. I regret very 
much, at this late hour, that private busi- 
ness occupies so much of the time of this 
assembly, but the position has been 
forced upon me of opposing this Bill 
before the House this evening. Now I 
am not in opposition to the Bill in con- 
nection with the expenditure of the 
money, or in regard to the improvement 
of Liverpool. On the contrary, I only 
desire that the improvement should be 
extended to the home trade, and that 
more money should be laid out. It has 
been represented that I am in opposition 
to the shipowners because the shipowners 
have presented a petition in favour of 
this Bill. Now I wish to point out— 
my remarks will be as concise as possible 
—that the Liverpool Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution to the effect 


Tomlinson, Wm. Edward M. 
Tritton, Charles E. 
Valentia, Viscount 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walrond, Sir W. H. 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

F. 


. (St. Pancras) | 
Webster, Sir R. E. (Isle of Wight) 


Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Whittaker, Thomas P.. 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
J. Willox, Sir J. A. 

Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Edmund Robert 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 





TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Sir James Haslett and Mr. 
William Johnson. 


that it was essential that the Mersez 
Docks and Harbour Board should con- 
sider the necessary requirements of the 
home trade. That is precisely the posi- 
tion I occupy upon this matter. In th> 
year 1893 the Mersey Docks and Her- 
bour Board came to this House volun- 
tarily, without any pressure whatever, 
and asked for certain powers, among which 
was the construction of a landing-stage 
at Waterloo Pier. The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board have carried out 
almost all the powers given to them 
under the Act of 1893, but they have 
neglected to carry out that one in regard 
to the landing-stage. Further, the 
Prince’s landing-stage was for the pur- 
pose of affording accommodation to the 
coasting trade, and that stage, which was 
, used for that purpose, has been practi- 
cally taken away. The result is that in- 
stead of the Act of 1893 increasing, as it 
was hoped, the facilities for the coasting 
and the cross-Channel trade with Ireland, 
they have been decreased by the action 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
With regard to my personal interest in 
this matter I only claim to represent 
other people. Allow me to point out, if 
that Board did as it ought to have 
done, it would have afforded facilities for 
the home trade. At an enormous cost 
they have afforded facilities for the 
American trade. To that I have no 
objection; nor have I any objection to 
the Board spending £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 of money in improving the 
docks generally for the foreign trade 
which comes to Liverpool ; but I do most 
respectfully submit to this House that ‘f 
millions of money are to be expended 
for the benefit of the foreign trade, then 
we, who are home traders, whose trade is 
not in any way to be despised, are cer- 
tainly entitled to receive equal treatment 
at the hands of the Board. I submit 
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that the expenditure of a large sum of 
money like this amounts to a bounty to 
foreign trade. I have no hostility to the 
improvement of Liverpool. On the con- 
trary, I desire most earnestly to see 
Liverpool as a port improved and in- 
creased in activity and efficiency, because 
Liverpool is the principal port in Eng- 
land of which use is made by Irish pro 
ducers ; and anything which forwards the 
interests of Liverpool must of a necessity 
forward the interests of Ireland. But 
what I object to is that, while they do 
everything in their power to benefit the 
foreign they do nothing whatever to 
assist the home trade. That view may 
be denied, but if it is I will ask this ques- 
tion and press for a definite answer upon 
the point: Why is the Irish trade 
exactly in the same position as it was 
60 years ago? It has not improved. An 
honourable Gentleman says that it is 
worse, and I believe it is worse ; and there 
is no clause in this Bill which proposes to 
expend any portion of all these millions 
of money for the purposes of improving 
that trade. The Prince’s landing-stage 


as I have already pointed out, gave some 
facilities for the Irish cross-Channel 


trade, but even that has been taken 
away. I have had personal experience 
in this matter, because I have been down 
to Liverpool several times in connection 
with it. The result of that is that you 
will see three or four boats lying out in 
the middle of the river waiting for the 
tide, and only a very small place avail- 
able for them at the landing-stage. This 
should not and ought not. to exist. I 
know perfectly well that the smallness 
of a certain portion of the trade is the 
reason given why the subject should not 
be pressed, but this Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board is not a trading concern 
-—it is a public trust, which is adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the port and for 
the benefit of the whole of the traders 
who, from choice or necessity, use the 
port of Liverpool. With regard to the 
traffic coming from Ireland—I will not 
weary the House very long. I find the 
six of the Steam Packet Company’s vessels 
in the year 1896 carried nearly 146,000 
packages, 254,000 cattle, 380,000 sheep, 
6,900 horses, and 38,000 tons of produce. 
I submit respectfully to this House that 
this is a trade worth catering for. It is 
the absolute duty of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to provide faci- 


Mr. W. Field. 





lities for the carrying on of that trade. 
It may be said that this is entirely an 
Irish question, but I deny that. I would 
like to point out that now the war has 
broken out between Spain and America 
it is more important that facilities should 
be given for landing supplies from Ireland 
than hitherto. The position taken up by 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board is 
that there is no certainty as to the situa- 
tion of the Liverpool cattle market, and 
that the Bootle market scheme might be 
revived. I wish to disabuse the minds of 
honourable Gentlemen opposite of this 
Kind of fairy dream. The Bootle market 
is dead, and cannot be revived until the 
matter again comes before the House of 
Commons. The Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board applied for certain powers 
last Session to build a jetty, which 
were refused to them by this House. [An 
HONOURABLE MEMBER: They were glad it 
was refused.] Yes. Sometimes even an 
opponent can set a body like the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board right. We 
saved them from themselves last Session, 
and I hope we are going to do the same 
this Session. Surely the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board do not labour under 
the delusion that the Corporation of 
Liverpool are going to allow Bootle, or 
any other place, to start a market for 
Liverpool? This House has had before 
them this evening a proposal of a private 
syndicate in London, where private syndi- 
cates generally rule the roast, to obtain 
a certain portion of London so that 
profits may be made out of it for the 
benefit of certain shareholders, and that 
proposal was carried by an enormous 
majority. Now, I want to know, is this 
House going to pass another Act of Par- 
liament giving a certain number of in- 
terested gentlemen in Bootle the power to 
start a private syndicate with greater 
powers against public utility than that 
which was sought for by the Victoria 
Embankment Extension and St. John’s 
Improvement Bill? I make bold to sayy 
as a young Member of this House, having 
some knowledge of the principles which 
guide its action, that no private syndi- 
cate in Great Britain or Ireland have any 
chance whatever of obtaining from this 
democratic House of Commons power to 
start a private market which would in 
any way affect the food supplies of the 
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people. The proposition is absurd, but 
the Mersey Docks and Harbbour Board 
seem to think differently. I trust it will 
not be necessary for me to divide the 
House in opposition to this Bill. I hope 
hcnourable Members opposite will give 
some cue as to the line of action proposed 
to be taken. This question affects, un- 
doubtedly, the prosperity of the producers 
of Ireland, and I appeal most earnestly 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Agriculture to 
place his views on this question before the 
House, as he always does, in a perfectly 
fair and straightforward manner. I do 
not desire to delay the time of the House 
further. J would not have taken up such 
a long period of its time did I not feel 
that this is a matter of national import- 
ance to Ireland, because Liverpool is the 
principal receiving port for Irish produce 
in Great Britain, and I say it is the duty 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
to provide at least the same facilities 
for native producers as that which it 
proposes to give to foreign importers. 


*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): Mr. Speaker, I do not 


- think we who represent the city of Liver- 


pool have anything to complain of in the 
way in which the honourable Member 
has stated his opposition to the Bill, 
although I must say I think on the whole 
the House will agree with me that there 
have not ‘been sufficient reasons given for 
the line of action which apparently he 
has taken. I understand that he is not 
anxious to hang up this very important 
Bill, and that his criticisms deal rather 
with the Instruction on the Paper. I do 
not think I can minimise the importance 
of the Bill to the locality which I and my 
colleagues have the honour to represent. 
It deals with the expenditure of a sum of 
three and a half millions, and it will bring 
about the construction of three. new 
graving docks and six new branch docks, 
and the expenditure will be extended over 
no less than eight years. And when I tell 
the House that this money will not he 
spent in the purchase of land, but almost 
entirely in the employment of labour, the 
House will see of what extraordinary 
importance the Bill is to the community. 
It will so influence certain parts of the 
city of Liverpool that have somewhat 
stagnated of late years, owing to the 





obsolete character of the docks, as to 
probably impart entirely new life to those 
parts of the city. The importance of 
renewing the docks is shown by the very 
striking increase that has taken place in 
the length of vessels. I do not intend to 
go into any great quantity of details, 
but I should like to point out that, 
whereas in 1872 ships were commonly 
440 feet long, with a tonnage of 4,000 odd, 
they now are 615 feet long, with a tonnage 
of 12,000 odd, and there is one being built 
of 700 feet. Therefore the House will see 
that docks built 20 years ago are entirely 
obsolete. The honourable Member 
desires to convey to the House the im- 
pression that this public Trust, whose 
duty it is to carry out its work with due: 
regard to the public good, and for no 
other purpose—a Trust that is manned 
by the most intelligent leaders of the 
mercantile community in that important 
district—has been regardless of the in- 
terests of the city which he has the 
honour to represent. I should like to: 
inform the House that while the honour- 
able Gentleman is Member for Dublin, and 
represents the Dublin community, yet I 
have authority for saying that the Belfast 
people are perfectly content with what 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board’ 
has done and is prepared to do. The 
honourable Member seemed to think that 
the Board has been unduly careless of 
his interests, but I think that in past 
years they have shown that they have 
been quite alive to the obligation which 
rested upon them to discharge fully- 
their duties with regard to any trade 
which enters the Port of Liverpool. 
During the last few years they have 
appropriated to the coasting trade prac- 
tically the whole of the Prince’s and 
Victoria Docks, which were both formerly 
used by the foreign trade, and which 
are most conveniently situated. They 
have increased the landing-stage by 400 
feet, and built a jetty 300 feet long at 
‘the northern end of the extension. They 
have also doubled the accommodation 
for ships of the length of 250 feet ; that 
is to say, the number of berths have 
been increased from 28 to 51 since 1872. 
The length of the quay space in 1872 
was 2,300 feet. Now it is 2,430 feet. TI 
think I have shown that the Board have 
been from time to time quite alive to 
their obligation. The honourable Member- 
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seemed to complain that a year ago 
the Board were prepared to take powers 
to create a connection between the river 
and a certain market at Bootle. 1 
submit that that cannot in any sense be 
credited to the Board as an improper 
action. The fact is, this House in two 
consecutive years approved the removal 
of the market from Stanley to Bootle, 
and it was only at the end of the second 
year that the Corporation of Liverpool 
came in and said they thought, on the 
whole, it was most improper that a 
private company should undertake. the dis- 
charge of public duties. It isto me rather 
an interesting fact, Mr. Speaker, that I 
‘was strongly of that opinion. I did not 
associate myself with my colleagues in 
taking the line they did, and I did not 
sign the Whips sent out in support of 
the Bill at that time. I was of opinion 
that a private company was not quite the 
proper body to attend to such an 
important public duty, and, therefore, 
when I come to the House this year and 
join in the Whip in support of this very 
important Measure, I think I may be 
looked upon as an impartial authority. 
The honourable Member has mentioned 
that he desires that the Board should go 


to the expense of £350,000 in making a 
new wharf and floating pier opposite the 
Waterloo Docks, but those works were 
never a part of a definite scheme, as one 


would imagine from the honourable 
Gentleman’s remarks. As a matter of 
fact, in 1892, when that Bill was first on 
the tapis in Liverpool, the Chairman of 
the Board said that this particular 
matter was not of immediate pressing 
importance, but that the Board proposed 
to apply to Parliament for powers to 
carry out this scheme in case it should be 
found necessary. Therefore, they never did 
intend to carry out this scheme unless it 
was necessary, and no one in Liverpool 
considers this floating pier to be at all 
necessary. -I will read to the honourable 
Member a letter which I have received 
from the Secretary to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, which, I think, the 
House, and the honourable Gentleman 
himself, will agree is couched in very 
moderate terms. It is written to myself, 
dated April 26th, and is as follows— 


“With reference to the Mersey Docks Board 
(New Works) Bill, which comes on for second 
reading this afternoon, you may state to the 
House, on behalf of the Mersey Docks Board, 


Mr. W. F. Lawrence. 





that if they were sure that the site of the 
cattle market would remain at Stanley the 
Board would at once proceed to carry out the 
remainder of the works between the stage and the 
pier, under the authority of the Act of 1893, and 
which would have been carried out before this 
if it had not been for the altered condition of 
things brought about by the legislation of 
1896. The future location of the Liverpool 
Cattle Market is at present uncertain, and 
until the question has been settled by arrange- 
ment between old and new cattle market com- 
panies and the Corporation, or otherwise, the 
Board do not consider that they would be 
justified in expending money, which might be 
thrown away should the site be changed. You 
may assure the House that when the future 
position of the market is known, the Board 
will do what may be reasonably necessary, 
either to improve the existing accommodation, 
so far as the improvement may be requisite, or 
to provide new accommodation elsewhere. suit- 
able to the altered position of the market. 
The dock engineer has already taken measures 
to remedy the difficulty which has been ex- 
perienced in the use of the jetty at the north 
— of the Prince’s Stage during strong ebb 
tide.” 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I hope the honourable 
Member will recognise that this is really 
a very reasonable proposal. The Board 
does not intend in the least to run away 
from their obligation to the cattle trade ; 
they desire to have regard to the interests 
of that trade, and it is only owing to the 
legislation which took place in 1895-96 
and 1897 that they have any hesitation 
in incurring further expenditure which 
this letter foreshadows. I do not think 
I need really dwell further on the matter. 
The honourable Member has told us that 
a few months ago the cattle trade had to 
give way to the Atlantic liner. I have 
authority to say that during the last year 
an Atlantic liner only on one occasion 
ousted a cattle coaster. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, under these circumstances, and 
having regard to the letter which I have 
read, that the honourable Member 
will accept my assurance, on behalf 
of the Board, that they have no desire to 
enter any non possumus to the require 
ments of the trade, and that they desire 
to discharge their duty in regard to the 
great public interests which their posi- 
tion entails upon them. 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): Mr. Speaker, I am sure every 
Member for Liverpool will be very glad 
indeed that this prolonged controversy 
has come to a final and satisfactory con- 
clusion. No Member has a greater desire 
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to see that controversy closed than my- 
self. My honourable Friend would hav: 
placed me in a position of difficulty 1 
he had gone to the length of opposing 
the Second Reading of this Bill, because 
I could not have found it consistent with 
the interests of my constituents in Liver- 
pool to oppose a Measure which will 
largely increase the facilities, and there- 
fore the prosperity, of the city, and also 
give the labour of the city a 
very large amount of work to do. But, 
at the same time, I think we must all 
agree that this is a controversy which 
ought never to have arisen, and certainly 
ought not to be prolonged. I cannot 
myself quite understand where the diffi- 
culty exactly arises, except that it is 
owing to the question of the Stanley 
Market to a certain extent lying open. 
My honourable Friend behind me is per- 
fectly justified—in fact, it is his duty, as 
representing the people of Dublin—in 
bringing before this House on every occa- 
sion the just and supreme demand of 
the trade of Ireland upon every facility 
that can be given to it by Liverpool. 
On the other hand, I cannot understand 
any citizen of Liverpool being undesirous 
of giving every facility for carrying on 
the trade upon which not merely the 
prosperity of Ireland but also the 
prosperity of Liverpool largely depends. 
This being to the interests of both sides 
I confess, speaking as impartially as I 
can, I cannot quite understand why there 
should be any difference of opinion. With 
regard to the complaints of the Irish 
cattle trade, I cannot come to the con- 
clusion that those complaints are made 
without some just and adequate cause. 
I would be glad if the undertaking given 
by the honourable Member who has just 
preceded me, on behalf of the Board, 
were of a stronger character than it is. 
I am sure some of the other Members 
for Ireland will rise up and say that the 
Trish cattle trade ought to be assured 
that, not in an indefinite period, but 
vromptly, their needs and demands will 
be considered in Liverpool, and every 
reasonable and just ground for complaint 
removed. These being the facts of the 
ease, I do not think my honourable 
Friend will feel himself called upon to 
divide the House against the Second 
Reading of this Bill. At the same time 
T hope the Minister for Agriculture will 
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be able to give some assurance ‘that will 
satisfy the trade which he represents in 
this House. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): The situation, as I 
understand it, is a simple one. I 
have had the advantage of frequent 
interviews with honourable Gentlemen 
who believe that their interests are 
jeopardised, and also with leading 
members of the Dock Board and of the ° 
So far as the 
Dock Board is concerned I have found 
in all cases a desire to put their case 
fairly, and I can safely say that I am 
convinced that they are not only anxious 
but determined to do everything they 
can fairly and justly do for the safe and 
convenient conduct of the trade which 
comes into their docks. But they have 
stated to my honourable Friend behind 
me that, so long as there is an element 
of doubt as to the future situation of the 
cattle market, it is not reasonable or 
fair to call upon them to spend a large 
sum of money on putting into a proper 
condition a landing stage which may 
prove unsuitable if a distant locality were 
afterwards selected for the market. I 
take it the suggestion of the honourable 
Member for Dublin is not that the large 
expenditure authorised by the Act of 
1893 should be undertaken, but that 
proper provision should be made for the 
cattle trade at a spot convenient for the 
existing market. The answer to that is 
that that market may not continue to 
exist, and that the proposal before the 
House last year. with regard to the 
market may be revived. Well, Sir, I 
can only say that the Department for 
which I am resvonsible would view with 
the greatest possible apprehension and 
with the greatest possible regret any 
attempt to establish in a great city like 
Liverpool a market which is not owned 
and controlled by the Corporation, who 
would be responsible to the Board of 
Agriculture for the conduct of that 
market. One of the most important 
details of our work is the superinte’ d- 
ence of the various large markets of this 
country, in order to secure’ that they 
shall be properly conducted as regards 
sanitation, and that their condition shall 
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be such for the reception and distribu- 
tion of the cattle as shall secure the least 
possible amount of cruelty, ill-treatment, 
and suffering on the part of the animals 
Well, the experience of my Department 
has always been that it is in the interests 
of all concerned—Government authori- 
ties, individuals, and the trade—that 
these large markets should be owned 
and controlled by local bodies, who 
ought to be responsible for these details 
of local government. I, therefore, cannot 
help thinking that the diffioulty as to the 
possible revival of that scheme is not 
avery realone, and I cannot myself help 
being convinced, after the assurances 
that have been given to me, that there 
will no longer be arly unnecessary delay, 
and that there will be every effort on 
the part of the Corporation to provide 
a suitable market, and on the part of 
the Dock Board to give suitable means 
of access to it; because I think that 
these great bodies, who are trustees for 
the public good, have gone as far as 
one can reasonably ask them to go in 
the existing circumstances. I hope that 
the advice which has been given by my 
honourable colleague the Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool will be 
accepted by honourable Members oppo- 
site without putting the House to the 
trouble of a Division, and that, con- 
sidering the large space of time occupied 
to-day in the transaction of private 
business, and especially Irish business, 
we shall now be allowed to bring this 
Debate to a close. I am as anxious as 
honourable Members opposite can be 
that the interests of this great trade 
should be safeguarded. I believe that 
no risk whatever will be run by taking 
the course -that has been suggested, but 
that, on the contrary, it will further the 
object that they and I, and I certainly 
hope my honourable Friends behind me, 
have in view. 


Petitions. 


Mr. FIELD: After the explanation 
given by the honourable Member for the 
Abercrombie Division of Liverpool, I feel 
that I should be only acting against my 
own judgment and against the interests 
which have been confided to me in divid- 


ing the House. I am quite satisfied that 
the right honourable Gentleman will safe- 
guard the interests of the Irish cattle 

President of the Board of Agriculture 
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trade, and of the live stock trade 
generally, and I therefore accede to the 
suggestion that I should withdraw the 
Motion. 


Bill read a second time. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


BRECON AND MERTHYR TYDFIL 
JUNCTION RAILWAY BILL. 


Order [30th March] that the Brecon 
and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway Bilk 
be committed, read, and . discharged ; 
Bill withdrawn.—( Dr. Farquharson.) 


PETITIONS. 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
BILL. 


From Somerset, in favour ; to lie upon 


the Table. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment, from Scar- 
borough, Thingoe, Hungerford, Potters- 
pury, Chester, Pontypridd, Epsom, and 
Buntingford ; to lie upon the Table. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


Against, from Helensburgh and Edin- 
burgh ; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 


From Portsmouth, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 





Petitions, 
DOGS REGULATION BILL. 
Against, from Torquay, Liverpool, 
Hove, Tonbridge, Birmingham, Reading 
(3), Parkstone, Cardiff, Redhill, Rich- 
mond, Hammersmith, Winchester, Mar- 
gate, Hawarden, and Middleton; to iie 
upon the Table. 
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EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

Against State Regulation, from York 
(2), Ayr, Glasgow, Largs, Glendale, St. 
Leonards, Cray, Jarrow (6), and Edin- 
burgh (2); to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
From Gorton, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
From Featherstone, against ; 
upon the Table. 


to lie 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILU. 
From Belfast, against alteration; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Scotland, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 


From Nottingham, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Of the British Medical Association, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
Of Mining Association of Great Britain, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 
In favour, from Broomfield, Chisnall 
Hall, Welch Whittle, Blainscough, Pros- 
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pect, Giants’ Hall, Worthington Hall, 
Strafford Main, Rothwell, Stourton 
Grange, Methley, Newmarket (2), Haigh, 
Flockton, Whitwood Mere, Middlestown, 
Altofts, Wrenthorpe, Allerton Silkstone, 
Bowers No. 3, Snydale, St. John’s Nor- 
manton, Crigglestone, Broomstair, Plas- 
power, Vron, Bersham, Great Bridge, 
Ilkeston, Normanton Common, Foxholes, 
Mitchell’s Main, B. Winning, Oldham, 
Chorley, and Hartley Bank Colleries; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Petitions. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

In favour, from Edinburgh (2), Crieff, 
Dumfriesshire, Kirkcaldy, Society of 
Solicitors in the Supreme Courts of Scot- 
land, Lanark, Falkirk, Airdrie, and 


Hamilton (2); to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


In favour, from Dumfries, Spalding, 
and Dromore ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 

In favour, from Buckie, Glasgow, Rose- 
hearty, Altrincham, York (2), Hereford, 
Penpont, Bridgewater, and Holbeach ; to 

lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Norwich (2), Newport 
Pagnell, Pakefield, Penketh, Pangbourne, 
Oldham, Preston, Plymouth, Stanstead 
Montfitchet, Newport (Monmouth), Need- 
ham Market, Nottingham, Newport, 
Northampton, Longbridge, Melksham, 
Malton, Colne (2), Kendal (2), Leeds, 
Newbury, Sharnbrook, Maidenhead, 
Stockton-on-Tees, London (2), Pavenham, 
Pontefract, Peckham, Morley, Mose- 
dale, Middlesbrough, Nailsworth, Neath, 


ie 
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Weston-super-Mare, Wakefield, Witney, 
Wiveliscombe, Wilton, Zealand Conyers, 
Wellingborough, Wanstead, Wisbech, 
York, Keighley, Leicester, Wyresdale, 
Willesden, Stoke Newington (2), Stafford, 
Southampton, Cheltenham, Yatton, 
Thirsk, Scarborough, Spalding, North 
Moor, Mere, Preston Patrick, Somerton, 
Scotby, Spalding, Saffron Walden, South 
Shields, North Shields, Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea, Swathmore, Swansea, Smithfield, St. 
Ives, Wellington, Thakeham, Woed- 
bridge, Nailsworth, Durham, Heeley (2), 
Maidstone (2), Hereford (3), Birmingham, 
Tavistock, Todmorden, Bedminster, Cran- 
borne, Lancaster, Reigate, Redcar, Read- 
ing, Ramsgate, Taunton, Sheffield (5), 
Wombwell, Street, Liskeard, Lough- 
borough, Germoe, Nottingham, Stretford 
Stairfoot, Hitchin (2), Nelson, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, and Oldham (2) ; to lie | 
upon the Table. 


Returns, ete. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


QUIT AND CROWN RENTS 
(RED! 

Return [present 
printed. | No. 


(IRELAND) 
MPTION). 
d 22nd April] to be} 
1¢2.| | 


=e lil 


| STAINES RESERVOIRS Jt 


MINES (ACCIDENTS) (EXPLOSION 
DRUMPELLER COLLIERY), 


AT 


Copy presented, of Report by J. M. | 
Ronaldson, Esquire, and Henry Hall, | 
Esquire, Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Mines, to the Richt Honourable the Secre- | 
tary of State for the Home Department, | 


on the circumstances attending the acci- | 
dent which occurred in Nos. 3 and 4 Pits 
of the Drumpeller Colliery, Coatbridge, 


on the 28th January 1898 


[by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 

Copy presented, of General Report and 
Statistics for the year 1897. Part I: 
District Statistics: Statistics of the per- 
sons employed, output, and accidents at 
Mines and Quarries in the United 
Kingdom arranged according to the In- 
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DRUNKENNESS (SCOTLAND), 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 21st March, Mr. Cor]; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 173.] 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

presented, relative thereto 

24th February, Sir John 

to he upon the Table and to 
[No. 174.] 


Return 
[ordered 
Lubbock] ; 
be printed. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND), 

Copy presented, of Annual Report of 
the Commissioners, being for the year 
1897 [by Command]; te lie upon the 
Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2064 and 2065 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


NET COMMIT- 
TEE 
Report 
e, and to be printed. 


BILL. 


Reported - to lie upon the 


MUSEUMS OF THE ‘~E AND ART 


1 
ee 


First Report of the Select Committ 


brought up and read. 
Report to lie upon the Tabie, and to 


[No. 175.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to 


be printed. 
[No. 175. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


. + [Provi- 
Reported, without Amendment | Provi 


spection Districts [by Command]; to lie | sional Orders confirmed] ; to be read third 


upon the Table. 


time To-morrow. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
Reported, without Amendment [ Provi- 
sional Orders confirmed]; to be read third 

time To-morrow. 


Returns, ete. 


BIRMINGHAM, NORTH WARWICK- 
SHIRE, AND STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
RAILWAY (EXTENSION OF TIME) 
BILL. 

Reported; Report to lie upon the 

Table, and to be printed. 


CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, without Amendment. 
Bill to be read third time. 


Special Report brought up, and read, 


as followeth :— 


Mr. James Wituram Lowrner reported 


from the Committee on the Guy’s Hos- 


pital Bill [u.u.|, 
to the following Special Report— 


That they had agreed 


“That the Bill seeks to alter the general law 
by enacting that the death of the grantor of 
any land to the Corporation of Guy's Hospital 
within twelve months from the date of the exe- 
cution of the Deed of Gift of such land shall 
not invalidate the said Deed, but it appearing 
that Mr. Attorney General was satisfied with 
the provisions of the Bill as submitted to the 
Committee, they were of opinion that the said 
provisions should be allowed. Under these 
circumstances the Committee had passed the 
Bill without Amendment, but had determined 
to report the same specially to the House.” 


Special Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. 


SWANSEA GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, without Amendment ; Report 
to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read third time. 
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FOLKESTONE GAS BILL. [H.L.} 


Reported, with Amendments ; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Returns, ete. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported, without Amendment ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


Repoi & 


Bill to be read first time. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Reported, without Amendment ; Report. 
to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read third time. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Resolutions reported from the 
mittee— 


Cour- 


1. “That, in the case of the Crystal Pelies 
Company Petition, the Standing Orders ought 
to be dispensed with:—That the parties bs 
permitted to proceed with ther Bill.” 

2. “That, in the case of the Gainsborougts 
Gas Petition, the Standing Orders ought t9 
be dispensed with :—That the parties be per- 
mitted to proceed with their Bill.” 

3. “That, in the case of the Sheffield Cor- 
poration Petition, the Standing Orders oug’it 
to be dispensed with:—That the parties Le 
permitted to proceed with their Bill.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY BILL. 
Report [this day] from the Sclect Com-~ 
mittee on Standing Orders read. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 


H. D. Greene and Sir Frederick Dixon- 


Hartland. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 
Report [this day] from the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders read. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, Sir Howard Vincent, and 
Mr. Langley. 

2 ¥°2 
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GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL. 


Report [this day] from the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders read. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bainbridge and Mr. Seely. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, ete. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 176.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 


[No. 176.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Thursday, 12th May, and to be 
printed. [Bill 188.] 


QUESTIONS. 


STORNOWAY MAILS STEAMER. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he will state how often the 
steamer, which is under contract to carry 
Her Majesty’s mails to and from Storno- 
way 4 a speed of 11 sea miles an hour, 
nas been late in her arrival at Kyleakin 
and Stornoway respectively during the 
months of February and March ; and will 
he state how often the delay exceeded 
half an hour, and the maximum delay 
on any one occasion? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THs 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): The packet between Kyleakin 
and Stornoway has been late, during the 
months of February and March, 18 times 
at Kyleakin and 46 times at Stornoway. 
The delay exceeded half an hour 12 times 
at Kyleakin, and 16 times at Stornoway. 
The maximum delay took place with the 
packet leaving Kyleakin on the 15th 
February when, owing to a severe storm, 
she was obliged to put into Portree for 
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shelter, and did not reach Stornoway 
until 12.25 p.m. on the 16th February. 
On the 15th February there was conse. 
quently no dispatch from Stornoway, 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, if he will state whether the 
Congested Districts Board for Scotland 
have yet acquired any land either by 
purchase or agreement for the purposes 
set forth in the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Act of last Session? 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GranuaM Murray, Buteshire): The answer 
is in the negative. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, N., 
Chorley): I beg to ask the honourable 
Member for the Thirsk Division, as repre- 
senting the Charity Commissioners, 
whether, under the scheme for dealing 
with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Oxford, 
Oriel College will be at liberty to destroy 
the ancient hospital buildings, in order 
to use the site for erecting modern build 
ings in their place! 


THe PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant Lawsoy, 
Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk and Malton): 
No scheme has been framed by the 
Commissioners for the regulation of 
this charity, but in certain negotiations 
which have passed between the Commis- 
sioners and Oriel College the Commis- 
sioners have stipulated that the ancient 
chapel of the hospital shall be preserved 
for such uses as they may by scheme 
direct. It is not proposed to deal by 
any scheme with the hospital buildings 
other than the chapel. 


Lorp BALCARRES : Can the buildings 
be destroyed without the leave of the 
Charity Commissioners or some other 
public body? 
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Mr. GRANT LAWSON : The buildings 
cannot be dealt with unless leave is 
obtained either from the Charity Com- 
missioners or the Board of Agriculture, 
acting under the Universities Acts. 


SHIPWRECKS IN BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that 13 shipwrecks 
have taken place during recent years at 
Black Head, Belfast Lough, and can he 
state the number of lives lost; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of erecting a lighthouse on Black Head 
to prevent loss of life and property in 
the future? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croydon): 
I am informed that 16 vessels have been 
stranded during the last 10 years in the 
neighbourhood of Blackhead, Belfast 
Lough, but that no lives have been lost 
through these casualties. As I stated 
yesterday, the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights have not made any proposal for 
the erection of a lighthouse at that place, 
but I understand that the matter is now 
being reconsidered by them. 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 

Mr. DALY: I bee to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state who it is that 
elects the members of the Irish Lights 
Board in Ireland; and whether, after 
the passing of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill, the Irish Lights Board in 
Ireland will be placed under the control 
of the County Councils, or some other 
Irish Department ! 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY to tHe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The Commissioners of Irish Lights 
are elected by co-option as vacancies 
arise, and the remaining five consist cf 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the High 
Sheriff, and three aldermen elected by 
the Dublin Corporation. The superin- 
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tendence and management of Irish light- 
houses, etc., were vested by Section 389 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, in 
a corporation established by an Irish Act 
of George IIL, cap. 19, and the name 
of this body was changed by the Dublin 
Port Act of 1867 to the “Commissioners 
of Irish Lights.” The reply to the 


second paragraph is in the negative. 


Mr. J.G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): The expression co-option, I take it, 
means that the Commissioners elect 
themselves. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, it is 
according to law. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Does the right honourable Gentleman 
think Belfast is properly represented? 

[No Reply.] 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
Will the Government deal with the con- 
stitution of the Board! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


nothing to my answer. 


I can add 


DISTRESS IN THE SOUTH 
OF IRELAND. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Licutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware of the state- 
iments recently made by the Mansion 
TIouse Committee respecting acute dis 
tress existing in the South and West of 
Ireland in certain districts; whether he 
will have them inquired into when the 
written applications and reports are 
placed in his hands; and whether he is 
aware that the funds of the Manchester 
and Mansion House are 
almost exhausted! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 
the honourable Member was not in his 
place in the House when this question 
was raised and discussed last Friday. 
The Local Government Board are, at all 
times, prepared to inquire into ay 
specific statements that may be addressed 
to them, in order to see that relief 
is afforded to destitute persons. I 
believe it was asserted at the recent 


AND WEST 
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meeting of the Dublin Mansion House 
Committee that the charitable funds 
referred to are nearly exhausted. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that any in- 
«crease of taxation for the purpose cf 
afferding outdoor relief cannot be 
reasonably adopted by the guardians of 
those areas which are already overtaxed 
beyond their ability to pay ; and whether, 
in this emergency, the Government will 
ecme to we aid of private benevolence, 
and assist overtaxed localities to meet 
the pro'onged distress by relaxing the 


stringent rules regarding labour on relief 


works and by giving more employment? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR:I have uo 


reason to doubt the ability of the rate- 


payers of these Unions to meet a fair 
proporticn of the cost of the relief 
measures in operation, but I have already 


stated that if it can be shown at the con- 
clusion of the relief works that the expen- 
diture incurrred would involve a heavier 
burden on the ratepapers than they could 
properly be called upon to bear, I will 
be prepared to consider the matter. 1 
may add that, in view of a possible rise 
in the price of breadstuffs consequent 
wpon the war between the United States 
and Spain, I have asked the Local 
Government Board how far the suffi- 
ciency cf the wages now paid on the 
relief works may be affected. I am also 


considering the desirability, as the season 


advances, of having, in the case of large 
families represented on the works, em- 
ployment afforded to a second member 
of such families. 


IRISH TREASURE TROVE. 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin County, 
N.): On behalf of the honourable Mem- 
ber for East Clare, I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether he 
has taken any further steps to trace the 
intermediaries in the transaction by 
which the treasure trove recently dis- 
covered in Ireland was sold to the British 
Museum, and, if so, will he state the 
result ? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL for IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxtyson, Londonderry, 
N.): No further evidence has been ob- 
tained, due to the fact that the action of 
the police has been suspended pending 
negotiations now in progress between the 
last vendor, the Treasury, the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the Irish Govern. 
ment, wnich I hope will lead to a satis 
factory result. 


MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION FOR MILITIA 
OFFICERS. 

Captain R. G. W. CHALONER (Wilts, 
Westbury): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War (1) whether a 
General Order was issued a short time ago 
by the General Officer commanding the 
Home District, calling attention to the 
small number of Militia Officers attending 
the school of musketry at Hythe, and 
expressing a strong wish that at least 
one officer per battalion should attend 
the next course ; (2) whether, in conse- 
quence, a large number of officers did so 
attend, and, after their arrival at the 
school, were informed that they would 
have to attend at their own expense, and 
without the usual pay and allowances; 
and, if so, why they were not informed of 
this when their application to attend was 
first sanctioned ; and (3) whether, under 
these circumstances, he can see his way 
te granting them the usual pay and 
allowances? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropnrick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The statement in the 
first paragraph of the Question is accu- 
rate. The number of officers who 
attended was 16, of whom five, being 
above the rank of subaltern, were not 
entitled to their expenses under the exist- 
ing regulations, of which they were pre- 
sumed to be aware. The question of 
changing the regulations is, however, 
under consideration. 


FATALITIES IN BELFAST DOCKS. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, §.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he can 
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state the number of inquests held in Bel- 
fast since Ist January, 1897, in respect of 
dead bodies found drowned in the various 
docks within the jurisdiction of the Bel- 
fast Harbour Commissioners ; (2) whether 
he can state in how many of these cases 
the coroners’ juries found, by their ver- 
dicts, that these deaths were owing to the 
unprotected state of the Belfast Docks ; 
and (3) if, in the interests of the lives of 
the people, anything will be done to 
remedy this defect? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the number of inquests 
referred to in the first paragraph is 15. 
In three of these the ccroner’s 
juries attributed death to the unprctected 
state of the docks. The Commissicners 
state that they have, in all places, where 
they considered such could be done with- 
out materially obstructing the traffic and 
trade of the port, erected protection rail- 
ings or walls. I am also informed that 
the several docks and quays in the har- 
bour have been constructed by the Com- 
missioners in strict accordance with 
Parliamentary authority. 


Civilian Doctors 


cases 


O‘DELL ESTATE, 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): I to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) will he explain’ why, 
though an Order was made by the 
Land Judge, under the 40th section of 
the Land Act of 1896, in the matter of 
the O'Dell near Dungarvan, so 
long ago as March, 1897, the Land Com- 
mission Report has not yet been made; 
{2) whether he is aware that, while the 
matter was pending, the receiver has 
taken ejectment proceedings against 25 
tenants, has seized all the stock of one 
tenant (James Walsh), and has served 
another tenant (Patrick Morrissey) with 
an ejectment claiming the old judicial 
rent of £103, though the rent for the 
second term has been fixed at £63; and 
(3) whether he will endeavour to secure 
that the tenants shall not be so pressed 
during the administrative delay, whether 
avoidable or unavoidable, as to render 
the Order for Sale, under the 40th 
section, of no use to them? 


DUNGARVAN, 


beg 


escate, 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Land 


Commissioners inform me that they have 
hitherto been unable to report under the 
40th section, with reference to the estate 
mentioned in the Question, owing to diffi- 
culties with regard to the rental, and 
also in connection with proceedings for 
arrears of rent. The former difficulty 
has been settled, and the latter, they 
trust, will be shortly removed. I believe 
the facts are as stated in the second 
paragraph of the Question. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SEA ROUTES, 
JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if he will arrange to have 
placed in the Tea Room or Library at 
once large charts of those portions of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans lying between 
10deg. and 50deg. N. latitude, showing 
the steaming distances between the chief 
ports of Spain and Spanish possessions, 
and between those cf the United States 
and Spain and Spanish possessions, the 
main trade routes of the United States 
and of Spain, respectively, within. or 
crossing these areas, and their 
approximate annual value, and the posi- 
tions of the Spanish and United States 
fleets or squadrons, en the 23rd instant, 
as far as is known; and, if so, whether 
he will cause the Naval Intelligence De- 
partment to mark on the charts any 
changes of position irom time to time of 
the naval force of Spain and the United 
States, according to information 


Sir 


water 


latest 


“received ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I will do my best to 
meet the wishes of my honourable and 
gallant Friend so far as it can be done, 
and J have directed the necessary 
arrangements to be made. 


CIVILiAN DOCTORS AND THE ARMY. 

Coronet A. C. EARLE WELBY 
(Taunton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that at stations in the 
United Kingdom troops and_ those 
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belonging to troops are in medical charge 
of civilian practitioners ; and whether he 


‘can see his way to employing in their 


stead Army Medical Officers retired on a 
pension or gratuity, where no additional 
expense would be entailed on the 
country ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. A num. 
ber of civilian practitioners are in charge 
of troops in the United Kingdom, and 
always have been. Ninety-four medical 
officers retired on pensions are employed, 
and more would be employed if 
they were willing to accept appointments. 
There would be no objection to the 
employment of an officer retired on a 
gratuity if he were considered suitable 
for such employment. 


WALLACE ESTATE, LISBURN. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether his attention has 
been called to a report in the Lisburn 
Standard of 10th July last, of a meeting 
of tenant farmers of the Wallace Estate 
at Lisburn, on the 6th July, in connec- 
tion with the refusal of the new landlord 
(Mr. J. Murray Scott) to sell his interest 
in their holdings to the tenants who had 
taken advantage of the fair rent provi- 
sions of the Irish Land Laws ; (2) whether 
all the tenants who had not their judicial 
rents fixed were offered sale of their 
holdings by the landlord ; (3) whether he 
is aware that the exercise of their legat 
rights in becoming judicial tenants pre- 
vented the landlord extending to them 
the offer of sale given to the other tenants 
on this estate; and (4) whether he will 
make inquiry into the case? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
been furnished with a newspaper report 
of the proceedings at the meeting 
referred to in the first paragraph. I 
have no information to enable me to 
reply to the inquiries contained in the 
second and third paragraphs. The 
matter is one for private negotiation 
between the parties, and the Government 
have no right to interfere. 


Colonel Welby. 


{COMMONS} 
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ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for Scotland has received a 
copy of the resolutions carried at a meet- 
ing of the crofters of the townships of 
Shader, Sheshader, Aird, and Portna- 
guran, in the Island of Lewes, on the 15th 
instant, urging that there is ample land 
contiguous to those townships, not suit- 
able for grazing, but whieh, if cultivated, 
would afford sustenance for the numerous 
cottars and squatters in these districts ; 
and whether, with a view to relieve the 
present congestion, the Board proposes 
to make efforts to acquire the lands 
indicated? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: [I am 
informed by the Congested Districts 
Board that a copy of the resolutions 
referred to by the honourable Member 
was transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Board in a letter received by him ow 
Saturday, the 23rd instant, but it hes 
been impossible in the brief period whick 
has elapsed since that date for the Board 
to consider and deal with the same. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS IN SCOTTISH 
WATERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state what quantity 
of fish caught by foreign trawlers in pro- 
hibited Scottish waters has been landed 
at British ports during the year 1897! 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The Fisheay 
Board inform me that so far as they 
know no fish caught by foreign trawlers 
in waters closed to British trawlers has 


been landed at Scottish ports. I am 


informed by the Board of Trade that as 
fishing boats do not usually report the 
particular grounds on which they have 
been working there is no means of saying 
how much of the fish landed at English 
ports by foreign trawlers may have bee 
taken in prohibited Scottish waters. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) ACT RULES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord! 
Lieutenant of Ireland when the rules pro- 
vided for in the Registration (Ireland) 
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Act just passed will be issued; whether 
they will affect the form of requisition 
necessary to be issued under the Parlia- 
mentary Registration Acts in April and 
May ; whether in cases where such requi- 
sitions have been already issued they will 
be re-issued ; and whether the rules will 
first be issued in a provisional form? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The rules 
under the Registration Act are being pre- 
pared as rapidly as possible. I am in- 
formed they will not affect the forms to 
be issued in the present year, and that 
it will not be necessary to issue the forms 
a second time. The rules will not, in the 
first instance, be issued in a provisional 
form. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD RULES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is proposed, 
pending the passage of the Bill, to lay 
upon the Table a draft in a provisional 
form of the Local Government Board 
rules required to be made under the Bill 
and under the Orders in Council, drafts 
of which have been issued? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The work 
under the Registration Act and the pre- 
paration of the draft map relating to the 
alteration of boundaries have occupied so 
much of the time of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that they have not been 
able so far to approach the preparation 
of the rules referred to in the Question. 


SPLIT DUTIES IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Walthamstow): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
representations have been received from 
the sorting staff with reference to the non- 
fulfilment of the Tweedmouth recommen- 
dations in regard to the abolition of split 
duties, and also if schemes have been 
submitted by the staff that would cause 
the recommendations to become operative 
without incurring much expense; and 
whether he will at once abolish the 
attendances complained of in London, 


Dublin, and Belfast ! 
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Mr. HANBURY: Representations have 


been received from the sorting staff at 
certain offices upon the subject of the 
Tweedmouth recommendations in regard 
to split duties, but no schemes have been 
submitted by the staff that would cause 
those recommendations to become opera- 
tive without incurring much expense. 
The Postmaster General is very anxious 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Tweedmouth Committee in the matter of 
attendances—namely, that the duties 
shall be so arranged that the officer per- 
forming them may enjoy, during each 
24 hours, nine clear unbroken hours at 
his own home. While much has been 
done in London in this direction, the im- 
provement must of necessity be gradual, 
and a scheme is under consideration 
which will, it is hoped, admit of split 
duties being ultimately adjusted so as to 
provide for the desired interval. As re- 


Graveyard. 


gards Dublin and Belfast, some improve- 
ment has also been made, but the neces- 
sary revisions have been held over until 
the hour of the arrival of the day mail 
from England is definitely settled. 


NEWSPAPER REGISTRATION. 

Mr. S. WOODS: I bee to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, if he is aware 
that there was registered at Somerset 
House on 17th January, 1898, a news- 
paper called the Nottingham City 
News; whether it was registered in the 
name of a person who is not the pro- 
prietor ; and whether this is a breach of 
the Newspaper Libel and Registration 
Act, 1881, Section 12; and, if so, what 
course he proposes to take in the matter? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: It is by no means clear from 
the facts in the possession of the Depart- 
ment that there is a breach of the Act 
referred to. It is, however, open to any 
person aggrieved to take proceedings 
under the Statute if he is advised that 
there is a good case. The Board of Trade 
do not prosecute. 


KILKENURE GRAVEYARD. 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
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have refused to sanction a loan of £100 
to the Swinford Board of Guardians for 
the enlargement of the Kilkenure grave- 
yard; whether the application for the 
loan was strongly recommended by the 
Trish Local Government Board; and, ii 
the Lords Commissioners have refused, 
would he state on what grounds their 
refusal was based? 


Mr. HANBURY: The guardians last 
year applied for a loan of £233. They 
already owed arrears of over £5,600. 
The Local Government Board, notwith- 
standing, recommended the additional 
loan in consequence of having received a 
resolution of the guardians undertaking 
to pay off the outstanding arrears as scon 
as possible; and they reported that in 
any average year the guardians could, 
they had little doubt, collect a rate of 4s., 
or about 1s. 2d. more than they were 
actually raising. <A rate of even 1-13d. 
would meet the interest and sinking fund 
of the £233. The guardians, however, 
made no offer to raise the rate by even 
that amount. Last month the guardians 
reduced the proposed loan from £253 to 
£100, and if they make any reasonable 
effort to discharge their obligations, or 
even to provide for those of the proposod 
new loan, it will be granted. 


Mr. DILLON: Then do T unders::n] 
that the Swinford Guardians are not con- 
sidered good for a loan of £100? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, they would take 
no steps to raise the rate. 


Mr. DILLON : Is the right honourable 
Gentleman aware that this is the most 
distressed union in the whole of Ireland? 


Mr. HANBURY: That may be, but 
they could raise the rate one-thirtieth of 
a penny to produce the sum necessary for 
a loan of £100. 


WARRANT OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 
PAY CORPS. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is a fact that no Commis- 
sions are granted to the Warrant Officers 
of the Army Pay Corps; whether this is 
the only corps in the Service thus situ- 

Mr. Dillon. 


{COMMONS} 
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ated ; and if there is any special reason 
for treating this corps in this exceptional 
manner ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: There is nothing to 
prevent the Commander-in-Chief from 
recommending a Warrant Officer of the 
Army Pay Corps for a Commission if he 
should think it desirable in the interests 
of the Service to do so. 


Mr. ENGLEDEW : Have no such cases 
arisen ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : I do not know that 
any have been brought before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


ARMY MEAT CONTRACTS. 
Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether, in connection with 
tenders for the supply of meat for the 
Army due on Wednesday, it will be open 
to those tendering to insert a war clause 
without prejudice to their tender ; and, if 
not, whether, in the event of an abnormal 
riss subsequently in the price of meat 
owing to the war, the Government would 
allow a modification of the terms of the 
contract, as they did in the case of the 
forage contract after the great drought 


three years ago! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Firms tendering for 
the supply of meat from the Ist June 
next are at liberty to insert any ciause 
they may think desirable, and the tenders 
will be doalt with according to che rela- 
tive advantages they offer. 


DEFERRED ARMY PAY. 

Caprain C. W. NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether Clause 4 of Article 
1146, Royal Warrant, Pay, etc., will 
admit of a man being permitted, if will- 
ing, to refund deferred pay received by 
being put under stoppages till the sum 
be made good; and, if the clause does 
not admit of it, whether he can see his 
way to modify the clause to meet such 
a case, or even to abolish it altogether? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The subject of this 


condition is under consideration, and a 
decision will shortly be announced. 


FAIR WAGES ON GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

Caprarin NORTON: I bee to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he can 
state if the firm of Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers, electrical engineers, at Charl- 
ton, are now engaged on Government 
contracts ; whether it has been brought 
to his notice that certain labourers (adult 
males) are being employed by the said 
firm at the rate of 4$d. per hour; and 
whether, seeing that this is below the 
current rate of wages in the locality, he 
will take steps to see that the Fair Wages 
Clause is carried out? 


Mr. HANBURY: The firm referred to 
are at present engaged on contracts for 
several Government Departments. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, no 
complaints have been made to those 
Departments as to the wages paid by the 
contractors. Any such complaint, if 
made by the parties interested, would be 
duly inquired into. 


NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether it is intended to 
enter into any arrangement with the 
Niger Company with a view to purchase 
any of the rights that they have acquired 
by Royal Charter ; whether, if so, he can 
state what portion of these rights it ‘3 
intended to purchase; whether the esti- 
mate of the purchase money to be paid 
is based on the amount per annum that 
these rights bring in to the company 
per annum ; and, if so, how many years’ 
purchase are to be paid ; whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a list of 
the first shareholders of the company, 
and of the present shareholders, together 
with their respective holdings; and 
whether, before any such arrangement is 
definitely concluded, the House will be 
given an opportunity to express its views 
in regardato it? 


{26 Apri 1898} 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnasn Hicks Bracu, 
Bristol, W.): This is a matter rather 
for the Foreign Office than the Colonial 
Office, and I reply to the Question in 
the absence of my right honourable 
Friend. Of course, the Charter of the 
Royal Niger Company could not be 
revoked without proper compensation 
being given to the company ; but, as Her 
Majesty’s Government have not arrived 
at any final decision as to the course that 
should be adopted with regard to the 
position of the company, I am unable to 
vive the honourable Member the informa- 
tion he desires. 


BRITISH WARSHIPS AT PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty what British warships have 
visited Port Arthur during this year; 
what was the date of the Iphigenia 
leaving that port ; and whether he would 
read to the House a copy of the telegram 
referred to in No. 63, China (No. 1, 1898), 
which elicited the reply that the I[phi- 
genia would be leaving Port Arthur in 
a few days? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: Port Arthur has been visited 
during this year by the Daphne, Im- 
mortalité, Iphigenia, and Redpole. I 
believe the date of the Iphigenia leaving 
Port Arthur was the 26th January. 
The telegram sent to the senior naval 
officer on the 21st January was to the 
following efiect— 


“Tt is alleged by the Russian Government 
that Her Majesty's ships 7mmortalité and Red- 
pole have arrived at Port Arthur. Will you 
state the facts?” 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can the First Lord 
of the Admiralty give any information as 
to whether a telegram was sent which 
elicited the reply referred to inthe Ques- 
tion—viz., that the Iphigenia would 
leave Port Arthur in a few days? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: I cannot, without referring to 
the Blue Book and the Papers. 
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Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I wish to know whether 
there was any direction or suggestion 
from the Government, or from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to Her Majesty’s 
Naval Commander-in-Chief in the China 
Seas that British ships should leave Port 
Arthur, in consequence of representations 
on the part of the Russian Government? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I must refer my honourable 
Friend to the Blue Book. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: No, 
Sir. I submit that is not a complete 
answer, because all the telegrams are not 
in the Blue Book. IfI am asking a Ques- 
tion without proper notice, I am ready 
to give notice, but the point is one as to 
which we are very anxious to obtain infor- 
mation. Again, I ask was there any 
direction or suggestion from the Govern- 
ment, or the Admiralty, to Her Majesty’s 
Naval Commander-in-Chief that the ships 
should be taken away from Port Arthur? 


[No Reply.] 
Sir E. AAHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 


to give notice of the Question. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE AND THE 
LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the Lee- 
Metford rifle has now been issued to all 
of Her Majesty’s drill ships on board 
which officers and men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve drill ; and whether all the 
Royal Naval Reserve batteries have now 
been supplied with this rifle? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Lee-Metford rifles have been 
issued for all drill ships and batteries 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, with the 
exception of the drill ships at Aberdeen, 
Inverness, Dundee, and Leith, and the 
batteries at Peterhead, Wick, and Ler- 
wick. The remainder will be issued in 
the course of a few days. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


{ COMMONS} 
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tenant of Ireland whether the draft Order 
in Council, under Clause 64, sub-section 
(2), of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Bill, will be issued before Clause 5 is 
reached in Committee! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Amend- 
ments have been placed on the Paper to 
Clause 5, which will, I think, render 
unnecessary the issue of a Draft Order 
in Council under Clause 64 (2). 


RUSSIAN HARBOUR EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1) whether he can lay 
upon the Table any information with 
regard to the sums spent by the Russian 
Government in recent years on harbour 
accommodation; (2) whether he can 
state what sums have been spent 
by the Russian Government on harbour 
accommodation in the White Sea for the 
development of the White Sea and 
North Siberian trade; (3) whether 
any official information has _ been 
received by the Foreign Office of a desire 
attributed to the Russian Government to 
acquire a port on the Varanger Fiord or 
elsewhere on the northern coast of the 
Kingdom of Sweden and Norway ; and (4) 
whether such an acquisition, by lease or 
otherwise, would be a contravention of 
any Treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): With regard to the first two para 
graphs, all the information which hes 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been published in the Board 
of Trade Journal, and in Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Consular offices. It is in @ 
fragmentary shape, and does not admit 
of any complete statement being made. 
With regard to the third paragraph, ac- 
cording to the latest information in our 
possesion, there is no foundation for the 
report that Russia is endeavouring to 
acquire a port on the Varanger Fiord, nor 
have we heard of any other port 1n 
Sweden or Norway in the same context. 
On the contrary, the Russians have for 
some time been engaged in constructing 
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a port on the Murman coast of Russia at 
a spot named Ekaterina. The answer to 
the last paragraph is in the negative. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
MISSIONS TO THE EAST. 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tonbridge): On behalf of the honourable 
Member for Chester, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can lay upon the 
Table of the House copies of the Reports 
of the French Commercial Mission to 
China, and of the German Commercial 
Mission to East Asia? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: We will endeavour to obtain a 
copy, or copies, of these Reports, and 
place them in the Library. 


ASSASSINATION OF YUSSUF 
YUNNAN. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware that two 
days before his assassination the laté 
Yussuf Yunnan, agent of the Armenian 
Relief Fund at Sairt, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Andrus, of the United States Congre- 
gational Mission at Mardin, giving a 
detailed account of the demands and 
threats made by the Governor of Sairt 
and his subordinate officials; whether 
Mr. Stavides, legal adviser to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, has commu- 
nicated a copy of that letter to the 
Imperial Procureur General at the 
Sublime Porte; and whether a definite 
demand for the repayment of the stolen 
money and of the cost of maintaining the 
family of the late Yussuf Yunnan during 
the past 18 months has been made by 
Sir Philip Currie? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople has recently sent home a 
translation of the letter in question. He 
has communicated a copy to the Grand 
Vizier, and has requested that the stolen 
money may be restored, but he does not 
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speak cf having made a claim for the cost 
of the maintenance of the family of the 
late Yussuf Yunnan. It is understood, 
however, that the Armenian Relief 
Committee at Constantinople are in 
communication with Sir Philip Currie in 
regard to this latter point. 


Powers. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH GER- 
MANY AND BELGIUM. 

Sir H. STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. whether 
the German and Belgian Governments 
have suggested the temporary prolonga- 
tion of the existing Treaties of Commerce 
with Great Britain, in order to afford 
more time for the negotiation of new 
Treaties to replace those which terminate 
at the end of next July? 


Taz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes. A suggestion to this effect 
has been made by both the German and 
Belgian Governments. Her Majesty's 
Government, while expressing their 
willingness to make temporary arrange- 
ments for most favoured nation treatment 
in regard to the United Kingdom, with 
power to the British colonies to accede, 
have replied that they cannot in any 
circumstances consent to the renewal of 
Articles 7 and 15 of the existing 
Treaties, under which German and 
Belgian goods respectively are entitled 
in the British colonies to the same treat- 
ment as British goods. 


AMBASSADORS’ POWERS. 


Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (1) whether he can 
state the limitations imposed by prece- 
dent and diplomatic usage on the activi- 
ties of an ex-Ambassador of a belligerent 
Power, who has taken up temporary resi- 
dence in a British Colony; (2) whether 
the late Spanish Minister at Washington, 
now resident in Toronto, Canada, is at 
liberty to utilise the latter city as a base 
for supplying Spain with information ; 
and (3) whether there is any foundation 
for the suggestion that the late Spanish 
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Minister at Washington was accredited to 
the whole of America north of the 
Equator, and had therefore a definite 
status in the Dominion of Canada? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue FREA- 
SURY: The late Spanish Minister at 
Washington, now resident at Toronto, is 
in precisely the same position as :ny 
other foreigner residing in a_ private 
capacity in Her Majesty’s dominions, and 
has no limitations placed. upon him other 
than the necessity of observing the provi- 
sions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 


Spanish Auailiary 


There is no foundation, so far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware, for the 
suggestion contained in the last para- 
graph of the Question. 

‘ 


RUSSIAN THREATS AGAINST CHINA, 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I bee 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
any notice was taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government the passage in Sir C. 
Macdonald’s telegraphic dispatch of 31st 
January, in which it is stated that, in 
reply to the British Minister's: exhorta- 
tion to China to make a stand against 
Russian threats, the Chinese Government 
said that a promise of protection against 
Russia was the only thing that would 


help them? 


of 


Toe FIRST LORD or tre TREA- 
SURY: The request of the Chinese 
Government was a direct equivalent to a 
demand that we should’ guarantee 
Chinese territory. It is certainly not a 
demand which under the circumstances 
ought, in our opinion, to be granted. 


Mr. MACLEAN: Was not all that the 
Chinese Government asked for a promise 
of protection against Russia? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Protection against any foreign 
Power, I presume, involves, among other 
consequences, guaranteeing the territory 
of the Power which asks for protection. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Has 
the right honourable Gentleman _for- 
gotten the Resolution of the House of 
Commons, which declared that it was of 


Mr. Hogan. 
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vital importance to British 
that the integrity of China—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: 
not in order. 


interests 
That Question is 


Sir J. FERGUSSON 
N.E.): A motion pour rire. 


(Manchester, 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Mr. 
Speaker, do I understand that you rule 
my Question out of order! 


Mr. SPEAKER: I do. It is in the 
nature of a speech, and is not a (iestion 
asking for information. 


Mr. MacNEILL: I beg to the 
First Lord of the Treasury on what 
grounds the signature of the writer of 
the letter on behalf of the Marquess of 
Salisbury to M. de Staal, dated Foreign 
Office, 29th March, 1898, published in 
the correspondence respecting the affairs 
of China recently laid before Partiament, 
has been withheld from the knowledge 
of Parliament ? 


ask 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The dispatch to which right 
hon. Gentleman refers was signed by one 
of the Under Seeretaries by my 
tion. 


airec- 


Mr. MacNEILL: Why don’t you give 
the name? What is the meaning of it! 

Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury why the correspondence 
respecting affairs in China contains no 
reference to the French demands upon 
China! 


THe FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY: Because the negotiations in 
connection with those demands have not 
yet reached a conclusion. 


SPANISH AUXILIARY WARSHIPS. 

Sir G.S. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Spanish 
Government has explained whether the 
vessels which they contemplate adding 
as auxiliaries to their fleet are to be 
classed as public or private warships ; 
and whether they are to fly the Spanish 
naval ensign or some other ensign? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Spanish Government have 
not given explanations with regard to 
the points mentioned in the Question. 
Her Majesty’s Government have reason 
to believe that the Spanish Government 
intend to limit themselves to the employ- 
ment of an auxiliary marine like that 
proposed to be employed by Germany in 
1870, in which case they would 
presumably be classed as public vessels 
and sail under the Spanish national flac. 
Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at 
Madrid has been instructed to make 
inquiries and to report immediately any 
information he may obtain. ee 


WAR AND THE CUTTING OF CABLES. 

Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he can inform the House if 
either belligerent has the 


1 
so, to what 


right, and, if 
extent, to interfere with 
cables between the te¢ rritory of the oppos- 
ing Power and any other part of the 


world? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: A convention, to which Great 
Britain, Spain, and the United States 
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United States Congress ; and whether he 
is able to state the approximate date at 
which the Consuiar Report from Her 
Majesty’s Consul in Cuba will be laid 
upon the Table of the House of Com- 
mons? 


Prison. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Three copies of the Americam 
Consular Reports can be placed in the 
Library of the House if desired. The 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Consular 
officers in Cuba have not yet been re- 
ceived, and no date can at present be 
fixed for their presentation. 


ACCIDENTS ON BRITISH AND 
PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to a Report presented to the Prus- 
sian Parliament in January last by the 
Minister of Public Works dealing with 
the question of safety in railway work- 
ing, and purporting to show that the 
ratio of passengers killed on English rail- 
ways is twice as high, and of passengers 
injured is more than five times as high 
as on Prussian railways; and whether 
this Report accurately represents the 
situation in the two countries; and, if 





were pariies, was concluded at Paris, on 
March 14, 1884, providing for the pro- 
tection of submarine cables. But by 
Article XV. thereof in time of war a 
belligerent signatory to the convention 
is free to act with respect to submarine 
cables as if the convention did not exist. 
I am not prepared, therefore, to sav that 
a belligerent, on the ground of military 
exigency, would, under no circumstances, 
be justified in interfering with cables 
between the territory of the opposing 
Power and any other part of the world. 


CONSULAR REPORTS ON CUBA. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he is now able to state whether 
it will be possible for the Government 
to procure for the use of Members of the 
House of Commons copies of the Ameri- 
can Consular Reports »elating to the 
affairs of Cuba recently presented to the 


so, whether he is prepared to take any 
and what steps in the matter? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir; my attention has 
been called to the Report referred to, 
and careful inquiries have been made 
with. regard to its conclusions. I desire 
to safeguard myself against expressing 
any doubt as to the accuracy of the 
Prussian figures as applied to Prussian 
railways, but it appears to be clear that 
the deductions drawn from those figures 
by way of comparison with our own 
cannot be supported. I am, therefore, 
unable to admit that the Report accu- 
rately represents the situation in the two 
countries. 


KNUTSFORD PRISON. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
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whether, during the year ended 31st 
March, 1897, any juvenile prisoners were 
received at Kuntsford Prison, under the 
regulation reserving that prison for 
juveniles sentenced to one month and 
upwards from Cheshire, Lancashire, 
North Wales, Shropshire, and Stafford- 
shire ; and, if so, can he explain why the 
chief officers of Knutsford Prison have 
not made any reference in their Reports 
to this class of prisoners, as the chief 
officers of Northallerton, Warwick, Bre- 
con, Devizes, and Bedford prisons have 
done? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jzsse Coxiunes, Birmingham, Bordes- 
ley): Twenty-nine juveniles were so re- 
ceived, and were treated in accordance 
‘with the rules. No special order was in 
force requiring Governors to comment 
on these cases; but it is now the rule 
for them to make a special report. 


FINES ON PRISON OFFICIALS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will lay upon the Table 
2 copy of the schedule of fines which 
warders and other prison officers are 
liable to incur; what was the number of 
such officers who were fined ; and what 
was the total amount of the fines im- 
posed during the year ended 31st March, 
1897: and will the Commissioners fur- 
nish similar information in their future 
‘annual Reports? 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I can see no 
‘sufficient reason for laying the approved 
scale of fines upon the Table. The 
amount of fines imposed during the vear 
was £55 8s. 9d.; the number of officers 
fined could only be ascertained by send- 
jng a circular to the prisons, and that 
hardly appears worth while. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland (1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to a report 
of the proceedings in the Northern Divi- 
sion Police Court, Dublin, on a charge of 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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murder against Miss Louisa Browne, on 
31st March and Ist April, from which 
it appears that the magistrate declined 
to hear evidence tendered on _ behalf 
of the accused upon the ground that 
the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851, 
limits his powers to the taking of the 
depositions of witnesses for the prosecu- 


tion ; (2) whether he is aware that such . 


refusal is contrary to the usual practice 
in Ireland, as laid down in a work of 
high authority (Constantine Molloy’s 
“ Justice of the Peace ”’) ; and (3) whether, 
if the refusal of the magistrate to take 
such evidence is technically correct, he 
will introduce legislation to assimilate 
the law in Ireland to the law in England 
upon this subject ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, 
N.): The facts are substantially as stated 
in the first and second paragraphs of the 
Question. The fact that a Statute was 
required in England to make it 
compulsory on the magistrates act- 
ing under Statutes similar to the 
Irish to take depositions of the wit- 
nesses of the accused shows that the 
Irish magistrate mentioned was not 
bound to do so in this case, but that by 
no means establishes that the existing 
practice is illegal. I have no reason to 
apprehend that the practice will not be 
generally followed as heretofore, and 
however desirable it may be to assimilate 
the law in the two countries on this point 
I am not in a position, in the present 
state of business, to undertake to intro- 
duce legislation with that object this 
Session. 


TRAWLERS IN BROAD BAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate (1) whether the Secretary for 
Scotland has received a cory of a resolu- 
tion carried at a recent meeting of the 
Lewis and Harris Fishermen’s Associa- 
tion, urging that a coastguard should be 
placed on duty at Tiumpan Head, Island 
of Lewis, with instructions to report 
trawlers working within the proscribed 
limits and in Broad Bay ; and (2) will he 
consider the advisability of placing him- 
self in communication with the Admiralty 
with a view to the suggestion being 
carried into effect ? 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The answer 
to the first part of the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Question is in the affirmative. On 
the general Question, the Secretary for 
Scotland has been made aware by the 
Admiralty that while the coastguard are 
ordered to report any breach of the bye- 
laws which may come under their notice, 
they cannot, having regard to their other 
duties, be stationed specially for that 
purpose. 


Admiralty Contracts 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, before 
Clause 5 of the Local Government Bill is 
reached, or otherwise, he could give a 
Return showing the number of towns 
in Ireland which have been partly or 
wholly separated by Provisional Order 
or local Act from the Grand Jury juris- 
diction, the amount still contributed by 
the town councils of such places to the 
Grand Juries, and showing whether this 
includes all county at large charges or 
the nature of the contribution? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The infor- 
mation referred to in the Question will 
be found at Page 59, and subsequent 
pages, of the last published Returns of 
Local Taxation in Ireland (see House of 
Commons Paper, No. C—8602 of 1897). 


RAILWAY EXTENSION, KERRY. 


Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether there 
is any fund now available, a small por- 
tion of which could be applied towards 
a short but urgently needed piece of 
railway extension in a very distressed 
portion of the county of Kerry; and, if 
so, whether, if the fact is brought to his 
notice that all the adjacent landowners 
give their land gratis, that the railway 
company affected contributes the chief 
portion of the capital required, and that 
all that is now needed is some slight 
assistance from the Treasury in order to 
complete an undertaking that, besides 
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being self-supporting in the future, would 
give employment in the present to a 
sorely tried community, he would consent 
to receive a deputation on the subject or 
otherwise favourably consider it? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As I have 
already more than once stated, the entire 
sum made available for the construction 
of light railways in Ireland by the Rail- 
way Act of 1896 has been hypothecated, 
with the exception of a small margin 
required for contingencies. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS FOR SKINS. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD (York) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he can inform the House 
of the reason for issuing Admiralty 
tender forms for hides, leather, and 
leather goods in such a form as to 
exclude Colonial goat skins; whether 
there is any particular reason for exclud- 
ing from Admiralty contracts morocco 
made from goat skins from the Cape 
of Good Hope and other South African 
Colonies, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand; whether he is aware that the 
supply of Colonial skins is larger than the 
European supply, and that any boy- 
cotting of Colonial trade in Government 
Departments is likely to injure the 
Colonial trade and cause the supply to 
fall off; whether he is responsible for 
the memorandum issued from the Con- 
tract Department of the Admiralty on 
12th April last, complaining of the fact 
that some of the morocco skins used for 
chairs shed colours on being rubbed, and 
requesting samples in future; and 
whether he is aware that the skins com- 
plained of were of European origin, and, 
in view of that fact, whether he will at 
least give an equally fair market to 
Colonial skins as to European skins in 
all cases of Admiralty contracts? 


THe SECRETARY to tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarryay, An- 
trim, S.): The present specification was 
settled in 1885, and the Admiralty was 
then advised that the skins of European 
goats were the best for upholstery work. 
The memorandum referred to was issued 
in consequence of a complaint recently 
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made of the colour of some skins covering 
seats of chairs shedding when in use. I am 
advised that the fault was in the dye, and 
not in the quality of the skins. Orders 
have been given for the purchase of 
samples of Colonial skins for the purpose 
of trial and comparison. 


KINGSBRIDGE URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. LAMBERT: On behalf of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for the Ashburton Division of Devonshire, 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it has been 
brought to his notice that at the election 
for the Kingsbridge Urban District 
Council, on the 4th instant, the returning 
officer refused a recount to a candidate 
who was in a minority of one; whether 
he is aware that the returning officer was 
the son of one and the nephew of 
another of the candidates, and that smok- 
ing and disorder were permitted during 
the counting of the votes; and whether 
he will take steps to prevent similar 
irregularities in future? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
un, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): It is true 
that the returning officer in question 
refused a recount to a candidate who was 
in a minority of one. It is also the case 
that the returning officer was the son of 
one and the nephew of another of the 
candidates. I ought, I think, to men- 
tion, lest it should be inferred that the 
returning officer was influenced by this 
relationship, from the form of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s Question, that 
these two gentlemen received 53 and 103 
votes respectively more than the candi- 
date who was defeated by one. There 
may possibly have been some smoking, 
which, as the room was a large one, may 
have escaped the notice of the officer, 
but it is distinctly denied that there was 
any disorder. Whether there was dis- 
order or not,-it is a matter in which I 
have no more jurisdiction than the right 
honourable Gentleman, and the remedy 
for irregularities, if any occurred, affect- 
ing the conduct or result of the election, 
was open to any candidate aggrieved, by 
an'election petition. 


Mr. Macartney. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Will the right hon. 
ourable Gentleman take steps to secure 
that similar irregularities shall not occur 
in the future? 


THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have already 
said I have no power to take any steps 
in the matter, any more than the right 
honourable Gentleman himself, or any 
other honourable Member. 


LUCAN POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he ‘s 
aware that there is no delivery of 
letters on Sundays in the town of 
Lucan, county of Dublin, or in the 
vicinity of that place, although Lucan 
is but seven miles distant from Dublin 
and is connected with Dublin by one 
tramway and two railways; and, if so, 
whether steps will be taken to remedy 
this defect in the present postal arrange- 
ments in the county of Dublin? 


Mr. HANBURY: There was formerly 
a special delivery at Lucan on Saturday 
evenings of letters brought by the Dublin 
night mail, which made a delivery on 
Sunday unnecessary. Recent changes 
have made the continuance of the Satur- 
day evening delivery impracticable, and 
the Postmaster General has therefore 
given instructions for a delivery by post- 
man to be made at Lucan on Sunday 
mornings, as requested by the honourable 
Member. 


IRISH MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Bill makes no provision 
for the extension of the municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland in towns which possess 
town boards but which will not become 
urban districts; and (2) if so, whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
make proposals in Committee on the Locai 
Government Bill to prevent the anomaly 
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of a restricted franchise prevailing in 
those towns while an extended suffrage 
will exist everywhere else? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under the 
Local Government Bill no alteration is 
proposed in the franchise or constitution 
of the towns which are not urban authori- 
tiés, and which elect not to become urban 
district councils under Clause 26 of the 
Bill. Of course, such towns will form 
part of a rural district, and the rural dis- 
trict council will be the road and sanitary 
authority in them. 


Mr. CLANCY: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman answer the last part of 
the Question? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The answer 
to that is in the negative. 


FULLER ESTATE, COUNTY KERRY. 


Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that cer- 
tain tenants on the Fuller estate, near 
Cahirciveen, in the county of Kerry, who 
have served originating notices to have 
fair rents fixed on their holdings, have 
been waiting for 18 months to have their 
cases heard; and, if so, whether he will 
communicate with the Land Commission 
with a view to its sending a Sub-Commis- 
sion without further delay to Kerry for 
the purpose of disposing of the cases 
referred to and others which are also 
pending. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that there are only ten applica- 
tions to fix fair rents at present pending 
on the estate referred to in the Question. 
Of these, the earliest was received on the 
12th March, 1897. A Sub-Commission 
has recently been employed in the county 
Kerry, and the Commissioners will 
arrange a further sitting for that county 
at as early a date as possible, having 
regard to the claims of other districts. 


BELFAST LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, S$.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) has his 
attention been drawn to a resolution of the 
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governors of the Belfast Lunatic Asylum, 
requesting the Government to take over 
the management and expense of the Irish 
asylums and make those institutions an 
Imperial charge; and (2) will he make 
provision to this effect in the Local 
Government Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have seen 
the resolution referred to in the first 
paragraph, and as regards the second 
paragraph I have nothing to add to my 
replies to the similar inquiries already 
addressed to me on the subject. 


FISHING LICENCES ON THE RIVER 
DEE. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
Flintshire, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that some fishermen on the 
River Dee, between Overton and Chester, 
who had been granted a net fishing 
licence from the River Dee Conservators, 
have received notice from some of the 
landowners on either side of the river 
that they will not allow net fishing on 
the river; and, if so, what steps are the 
Government prepared to take to pre- 
serve the rights of the public which have 
been exercised for so many years? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am not aware of the factg 
to which the honourable Member refers ; 
but I would point out that Section 34 (5) 
of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1865, pro- 
vides that “no licence shall confer any 
right to fish in any place or at any time 
at which the licensee is not otherwise 
entitled to fish,” and it does not seem 
to be the duty of the Government te 
intervene in any disputed claim to publie 
as against private rights, such as appears 
to be involved in this case. 


HALF-TIMERS. 

Mr. NUSSEY: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for Bolton I beg to 
ask the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education if he can state 
the number of half-timers in England sud 
Wales on the books of Stateaided 
schools ? 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
A Return on this subject was presented 
to the House at the beginning of the 
Session. The numbers are: England, 
119,693 ; Wales, 54. 


MOBILISATION ARRANGEMENTS. 


Cotonst WELBY: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he can say approximately 
how many days it would require, from 
the date of issuing the orders for mobili- 
sation, to place in the field the First 
and Second Army Corps, laid down in 
regulations for mobilisation, complete in 
men, horses and matériel ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State for War does not consider it ex- 
-pedient that the period required for 
complete mobilisation should be made 
public. My honourable and gallant 
Friend is probably aware that all such 
questions are kept secret by Continental 
Powers. 


CotoneL WELBY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to his statement that for a 
large war our two Army Corps will be 
complete, whether those Army Corps 
will, in details, be the same as the First 
and Second Corps laid down in regula- 
tions for mobilisation ; and, if not, in what 
main features of area or organisation 
they will differ ; and whether any Return 
or Army Order will be issued showing 
the numbers of men, horses, and guns 
in each of the units of those corps when 
mobilised ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The units selected 
for the two Army Corps for service 
abroad are not identical with those in 
the First and. Second Army Corps for 
home defence, but the establishment of 
units proceeding abroad in the two Army 
Corps is the same as that laid down in 
the regulations for mobilisation. No 
further Army Order will be issued. 


ARMY PENSION PAYMENTS. 
Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for War if he has received representations 
from local bodies and guardians of local 
unions urging the desirability of the 
payment of Army pensioners weekly 
instead of quarterly; and if he will 
favourably consider such representa 
tions? 


Mr. BRODRICK : Such representations 
have been received, but the objections to 
this course have been frequently stated 
in Parliament. 


INCOME TAX STATISTICS. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will be 
good enough to state the number of 
income tax payers on incomes under 
£400, £500, £600, and £700 respec 
tively during the last financial year? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: As the income tax is to a very 
large extent levied at the source, it is not 
possible to say exactly how many persons 
there are whose total income is less than 
a given amount. The number of income 
tax payers who claimed abatements in 
the year 1895-96 was 458,527. These 
figures represent approximately the num- 
ber of persons whose incomes exceeded 
£160 but did not exceed £500. 


ST. BRIGID’S INFANTS’ 
BELFAST. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland (1) whether the Commissioners of 

National Education enforce their Rule 


SCHOOLS, 


No. 117, which directs that the district ° 


inspector after each visit shall communi- 


‘cate with the local manager in case he 


shall have observed any violation of rule 
or defects ; (2) whether the district 
inspector in Belfast reported alleged 
defects in the St. Brigid’s Infants’ 
Schools to the Board in “March, 1897, 
without communicating with the 
manager; (3) whether, in December, 
1897, the principal teacher was depressed 
and fined without the manager having 
received any previous notification of tha 
alleged breach of rules for which she was 
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punished; (4) whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has received a memorial from 
the manager making many serious and 
detailed statements regarding the treat- 
ment of the principal teacher; and 
(5) whether a formal and public inquiry 
will be held into the whole matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners inform me that the rule 
referred to in the first paragraph is 
enforced as far as practicable. Owing to 
the severe pressure of work on the 
inspectors the rule cannot be enforced 
rigidly. The fact is as stated in the 
second paragraph. The inspector was 
unable to call on the manager at a con- 
venient hour, but his statements were at 
once communicated in writing to the 
manager from the office of the Commis- 
sioners. The fact is not correctly stated 
in the third paragraph. The irregulari- 
ties were explained to the manager 
several weeks before the penalty was 
inflicted. The memorial mentioned in 
the fourth paragraph has been received. 
The matter has already been fully 
inquired into, and twice considered by 
the Commissioners. It was for fraudu- 
lent practices, clearly established, that 
the teacher was fined and depressed in 
her classification, and I see no reason for 
suggesting to the Commissioners that a 
further inquiry should be held in the 
case. 


GUN LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
Mr. Brady, resident magistrate, county 
Clare, had refused to grant Mr. Patrick 
Casey, farmer, of Cruiskeen, county 
Clare, a licence to carry a gun for the 
protection of his crops, although the 
granting of such licence was recom- 
mended by several Justices of the Peace 
and the foremen of the Grand Jury; and 
could he state the reason for the refusal 
to grant Mr. Patrick Casey a gun licence? 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
I beg also to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what are 
the reasons why Mr. Brady, R.M., refuses 
to grant a gun licence to Mr. Patrick 
Casey, a farmer, of Cruiskeen, county 
Clare? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The dis- 
cretion of granting or withholding a 
licence to carry firearms is vested by law 
in the Resident Magistrate of the dis- 
trict, and it would be quite contrary to 
practice to state the reasons which have 
influenced that officer in refusing to issue 
such a licence in any particular case. My 
predecessor stated, in answer to a Ques 
tion put to him by the honourable Mem- 
ber on the 11th March, 1895, that he 
had satisfied himself that the Licensing 
Officer had exercised his discretion in 
this case in a reasonable manner, and 
I fully concur in opinion with my 
predecessor. 


Railway. 


SOUTH AND WEST CLARE RAILWAY 
DIVIDEND. 

Mason JAMESON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Treasury will continue 
to pay half the dividend on the South 
and West Clare Railway after the passing 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
answer is in the affirmative. 


UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that during the past week the 
atmosphere of the Underground Railway, 
particularly between Swiss Cottage and 
Baker Street, has been almost unbear- 
able with suffocating black smoke and 
choking gases; whether this state of 
matters is the result of the use of cheap 
bituminous coal; and. whether he will 
take steps to remedy this? 


Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
TRADE: I will direct the attention of 
the Company to the honourable Mem- 
ber’s complaint. He is no doubt aware 
that the Company is seeking powers from 
Parliament to work electrically, and also 
to improve the ventilation of the portion 
of the line referred to. 
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COMMISSION ON SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
he has completed the Commission on the 
treatment of sewage; and, if so, whether 
he can state the terms of the reference 
and the names of the Commissioners? 


Taz PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The terms of 
reference and the names of the Commis- 
sioners have been sent to the Secretary 
of State for submission to Her Majesty 
for approval. I hope to be able to 
announce them very shortly. 


WICKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, is he aware that the 
Wicklow ‘Harbour Commissioners have 
given away a contract amounting to over 
£14,000 for repairs, without advertising 
for tenders, to a Scotch contractor ; 
whether this money is to be provided 
from Treasury grant of £25,000 ; whether 
the Scotch contractor is the same ;-erson 
against whom the Newry Navigation 
Company obtained a verdict of £10,000 
in the year 1889, in the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in 
Ireland, for negligence in carrying out 
the Newry Navigation Works; and 
whether an inquiry will be made into this 
matter with a view to protect the rate- 
payers? 

Mr. HANBURY: I understand that 
the Wicklow ‘Harbour Commissioners 
have, under consideration a non-compe- 
titive tender of a Glasgow contractor for 
repairing works at a cost of £14,600. 
The money for the proposed works would 
bo provided, not from a Treas grant, 
but from a loan of £28,750 to be 
advanced by the Board of Works under 
the Wicklow Harbour Advances Act of 
last year. The Newry Navigation Com- 
pany some years ago obtained a verdict 
for £6,200 in respect of the non-comple- 
tion of a contract, the defendant being 
of the same name as the contractor now 
in question, but Ido not know whether he 
was the same person. In cases where 
public works are aided by loan, the Board 
of Works have no power to interfere as 
regards the selection of a contractor. 
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REPORTED SALE OF THE STEAMSHIP 
IRELAND. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): I desire 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
it is true, as reported in the evening 
papers, that the steamship Jreland, 
alleged to have been sold to the American 
Government, has been ordered not to 
leave the port of Kingstown? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I understand that the negotia- 
ticns, if there ever were negotiations in 
connection with the Zreland, have broken 
dewn. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is that any reason 
for ordering that she should not leave the 
port? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, ‘order! 
is an argument, not a Question. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN : Then, may I ask this 
Question: Has she been ordered not to 
leave the port? And may I further ask 
if the contract for her sale had been com- 
pleted before the declaration of war, would 
her purchasers have been entitled to take 
her away? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: AsI understand she has not been 
sold. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I must ask the right 


That 


henourable Gentleman has she been 
ordered not to leave the port? 
Mr. MacNEILL: Yes, or no? [Cries 


of “Order !”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have informed the honourable 
Gentleman, although I might, perhaps, 
have asked for notice of the Question, 
that, so far as my knowledge goes, the 
Treland has not been sold, either to the 
Spanish or the American Government, 
and under those circumstances nobody 
has aright to order her not to leave, or 
to leave, the port. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

*Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I have to bring before the House a ques- 
tion of privilege. In a Debate which 
took place last week the honourable 
Member for South Antrim, who is 4 
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director of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, made a 
speech on a Bill in which that company 
was interested, and made it, as I under- 
stand, as a Member of the Government. 
I beg to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that I have no hostility 
towards the honourable Gentleman; on 
the contrary, I have received many cour- 
tesies from him, but as a matter of 
principle I object to a Member of the 
Government taking up the position he 
did. It is all very well for the honour- 
able Gentleman. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! There 
is no question as to the right of speech, 
but only as to the right to vote. The 
honourable Member must confine himself 
to that question. 


*Mr. FIELD: He voted, unfortunately, 
as a Minister, and that, in my opinion, 
aggravated the offence. He not only 
voted himself—which was bad enough— 
but he also carried 23 Government votes 
along with him, which was worse, but 
as you kindly ask me, Mr. Speaker, to 
direct my attention to the question I 
beg to bring under the notice of the 
House, according to your ruling, Sir, 
that the honourable Member was not 
entitled to vote 


*Mr. JOHNSTON: Speak loud. 


*Mr. FIELD (to the Member for Bel- 
fast): I am afraid you do not want to 
hear. “There are none so blind as those 
who will not see, and none so deaf as 
those who will not hear.” I must respect- 
fully submit that the honourable Gentle- 
man was not entitled to vote upon this 
London and North Western question, in 
which he is a director, and had « 
pecuniary interest as a director; and I 
might point out that in the discussion 
upon the Victoria Embankment Bill the 
honourable Member for Northampton, 
some of whose property comes within the 
area of the Bill, walked out of the House 
to avoid voting. I beg to move, there- 
fore, that the honourable Member for 
South Antrim’s vote shall be disallowed 
in respect of the Division which took 
place last week on the London and North 
Western Railway Company’s (Steam 
Vessels) Bill. 
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Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I rise to second that Motion. I am 
sure that the gentlemen on both sides 
of the House feel grateful to my honour- 
able Friend for having contributed to 
the gaiety of nations after a most dis- 
tressing and tiresome afternoon. Well, 
Sir, I am going to take rather a serious 
view of this question, and/I desire to 
say anything I have to say in the pre 
sence of the honourable Member. The 
first thing I have to say is that between 
the honourable Member for South Antrim 
and myself there is certainly no unkindly 
feeling ; but I wish to bring to the notice 
of the House the fact that I regard this 
vote as one of the most flagrant viola- 
tions of the Rules of the House. that no 
Member should give a vote in any nrttter 
in which he has a direct pecuniary ir- 
terest of a private character. In every 
circumstance I shall prove that this 
comes under that Rule; and further, I 
wish to say that this vote is perfectly 
exceptional in the history of Parliament 
for this reason: that this is the first 
time that the vote of a Minister of the 
Crown has been impeached, as voting as 
a railway director, voting from the 
Treasury Bench, and voting in his own 
pecuniary interest. Now, Sir, this Rule, 
which is a very old Rule, was laid down 
in the Parliament of 1604, which was 
not a very high-minded assembly, for 
two-thirds of the House of Commons were 
in the pay of the French king. This 
ruling was to the effect that the vote cf 
a Member “appearing to be somewhat 
concerned ” (in the subject in hand), “ his 
vote was disallowed.” “Appearing to be 
somewhat concerned ”—not a director cf 
a company, not a Member of the Govern- 
ment, not a Member sitting on the Trea- 
sury Bench, but “appearing to be some- 
what concerned.” Now this Rule was 
acted upon, a century and a half after- 
wards, in the great case of the Loyalty 
Loan. I am always frightened when I 
hear the word “loyalty,” because persons 
who profess to be loyal are generally 
loyal to themselves. The object of the 
Loan was to raise a sum of £80,000,000 
at a certain security. Those securities 
were paid, and it was proposed by Mr. 
Pitt that for every £100 in securities 
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Motion came before Parliament; and 
then Mr. Manning, who was the director 
of the Bank of England and father of the 
great and eminent Cardinal Manning, 
who has gone, asked Mr. Speaker what 
he ought to do, and it was laid down 
by Mr. Speaker Addington, and which 
I say emphatically has been acted upon 
invariably ever since by every Speaker 
who has been asked the question. Mr. 
Speaker Addington then said— 


Question of 


“Having been appealed to in so distinct a 
manner by the honourable Member, it is my 
duty to state what appears to me to be the 
rule and practice of the House upon questions 
of this nature. I have always understood the 
rule and practice of the House to be that no 
Member can regularly (subject to some quali- 
fication) vote on any question which involves 
in it an immediate interest of such Member. 
This, I have said, is subject to some qualifica- 
tion. I will not detain the House by entering 
into the detail of that qualification at present ; 
but when any Measure is submitted to the 
House, the substance of which is to confer a 
pecuniary advantage or diminish a loss, which 
is the same thing, I am satisfied it is not con- 
sistent with that mode of proceeding, which the 
House has adopted on occasions of delicacy and 
importance, that any Member should vote on 
a measure by which he intends to derive any 
benefit in case that measure should be carried 
into law. ° 


‘“Mr. Manning said he was much obliged to 
the Speaker for delivering so clear an opinion ; 
he should decline voting upon the question. 


“The Speaker: I am extremely desirous of 
being distinctly understood by the House upon 
this important question. It does not appear 
to me to be possible for the House under any 
existing Rule or Order to preclude any Member 
from voting. But I will state what appears to 
me to be the practice of the House as far as 
my researches have gone. The only precedent 
that I have been able to find analogous to this 
case is to be met with in 1664, when a Member 
voted in a question in which he was directly 
interested, and his vote was disallowed after- 
wards on a Division. If, therefore, any Mem- 
bers. vote upon any question which includes 
that species of interest in the opinion of the 
House, the House may afterwards disallow their 
votes. I must, however, add that this applies 
to benefits which they expect and intend to 
derive. If Members who seem entitled to 
benefit shall say that they do not intend to 
derive any, it will be for the House to judge 
whether they will allow their votes.” 


In the present case the Bill for which 
the honourable Member had voted was 
for conferring on the company, of which 
he was a director and a shareholder, a 
monopoly of traffic. It was a Bill clearly 
calculated to confer a pecuniary benefit 
‘upon himself. Now, Sir, that opinion of 


Mr. MacNeill. 
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the Speaker was contested by two gentle. 
men on the highest moral grounds, that 
they were independent Members of Parlia- 
ment; that they were so good that no 
idea of pecuniary interest would regulate 
their votes. They took a high moral 
tone when their pecuniary interests were 
concerned. One gentleman was Mr. 
Dundas, and Mr. Dundas was impeached 
afterwards for malversation of public 
funds. The other gentleman, who was 
a mere Government creature named 
Ryder—Ryder lived 87 years in the 
public service, and was pitchforked from 
one side to the other. There was only 
one good thing he did. When Ryder 
was Foreign Secretary, and he found 
there was nothing to do, he resigned. In 
this Debate in the House of Commons 
a century ago there was ciie very perti- 
nent observation made. It was made by 
Sheridan, and I am sure honourable 
Gentlemen will be pleased to hear what 
Sheridan said on the matter, first to 
show how good they are, and how bad 
that House of Commons was— 


“ But if these proceedings ”—(said Sheridan) 
—‘were carried on, the House would become 
more unpopular even than the Ministers. 
From the one the people expected only to be 
cajoled and plundered, but from the House they 
expected at least some attention to their 
interests.” 


I have given enough of antique authori- 
ties. Let me come nearer home. I sat 
upon the Select Committee on Personal 
Interests a couple of years ago to discuss 
these matters as to how far personal 
pecuniary interest should affect the votes 
of Members of Parliament. That Com- 
mittee was composed of eminent Mem- 
bers, all except myself; in fact, the Com- 
mittee was composed of very eminent 
men indeed, and they thought that they 
should not in the slightest degree affect 
the old Rule. They wished the Rule to be 
as elastic as possible, in order to cover 
every case, and when the Speaker had 
stated the principle of the case, the 
House itself was to be judge and jury 
in the matter. They wished the Rule of 
1664 on the Loyalty Loan to be sup- 
ported. This was put to the vote, and 
the Motion was only lost by a 
majority of one. It so happened that 
two gentlemen who intended to vote 
for the old Rule if they had 
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en present would have actually 
arried it, and it almost fits this case. 
he paragraph that they wished to be 
bserted in the Report was this— 








“Your Committee think it desirable that the 
osition and votes of members who are direc- 
ss or Shareholders in companies affected by 
ivate Bills should be regarded more strictly 
han has been the case of late years.” 


Cries of “Order!”] Sir, if you, in your 
discretion, think that I am out of order, | 
ill not proceed in reference to that, but 
will proceed with the paragraph in Com- 
nittee, which exactly fits this case— 


“Such instances as those of directors and 
hareholders, who have undertaken to repre- 
mnt their companies in conducting Bills 
larough the House, appear to come within 
the spirit, if not the letter of the rule.” 


Here the honourable Member, in waving 
his hand, sent Mr. Knoz’s hat upon the 
Gangway ; amidst the laughter of the 
House.| I am glad that I did not 
interfere with the brains inside that 
hat. Not one of the Members of the 
Committee ever contemplated, when they 
drafted that Resolution—and I had some- 
thing to do with it myself—that a 
Minister of the Crown would himself be 
onducting a Bill in the House of Com- 
ions, and voting for it. partly in his pri- 
ate and partly in his public capacity. 
‘he thing is outrageous, and utterly 
rong. The House has listened to me 
ith great attention, and I am obliged 
o them for it. If the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had voted as a Member of the 
House only there would have been 
othing to say, but first he voted as a 
ember of the House, he then voted as 
shareholder of the Company, and then 
sadirector. But the honourable Gentle 
nan also voted in another way—he voted 
8a Minister of the Crown in a matter con- 
fering a personal and pecuniary benefit 
tohimself. I say that there is no parallel 
fo that. The theory is, of course, that 
evry Member of the House, on the floor 
ofthis House, is equal. [“‘ No, no!”] Yes, 
but no Member of Parliament, except a 
Minister of the Crown, could dare to pro- 
poe to the House a charge on public 
fds. If a gentleman. who has_ that 
power as a Minister of the Crown, is 
Bale to go and work to his own advan- 
tige, good-bye to all purity of action in 
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this House. Mr. Speaker, I remember 
some little time ago one of those men 
belonging to the genus Editors—an 
editor of an evening newspaper—asked a 
number of eminent men to give a list of 
the books which impressed them. They 
did not send to me; but I will tell you, 
which book impressed me greatly; it 1s 
the Directory of Directors. I have studied 
that book, Mr. Speaker. I find the right 
honourable Gentleman is not only in one 
company, but he is a director in three 
companies. [“No, no!”] It was so till 
the first of the year. I will not pursue 
this ; but, supposing now that any Mem- 
ber of that Bench were a director in more 
companies than one, it is a strange thing, 
having regard to this Rule, that a gentle 
man could vote in this House as a director 
of a public company in which he has 
an interest, and would be precluded from 
voting in this House if there was a con- 
tract in which he had an interest. In 
other words, how does it happen that 
the right honourable Gentleman could 
not have gone upstairs and appeared on 
that Committee without declaring that 
he had no interest in it, and then to 
come down here and vote for it? It is 
like a judge in a common law court who 
is unable to act because he had 
a personal interest, but when it 
comes to the Court of Appeal his 
case is much stronger, for he is in 
at the final adjudication of the case. 
I have two or three quotations, not in 
the Report itself, but in the evidence of 
the gentlemen who presided over this 
House with great ability, and whom we 
all respect very much, and that is Mr. 
Speaker Peel. If the House will allow 
me, I will just read one or two extracts 
from Mr. Speaker’s view of the case. Mr. 
Speaker Peel said this, and Mr. Speaker 
Peel was only repeating the words of Mr. 
Gladstone in a similar case—The Mom- 
basa Railway Company. Mr. Gladstone 
said— 


“ Honourable Gentlemen ought to decide for 
themselves, and if there is a doubt to give the 
benefit of that doubt against themselves.” 


Mr. Speaker Peel said exactly the same 
thing— 


“TI have uniformly, if I may speak of my 
own rulings, said that the matter must be left 
to the House. I have been frequently con- 
sulted by Members privately as to what they 
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ought to do, and my advice was always given 
against their voting if they had any doubt. 
I said: If you do vote you run the risk of 
su uent disallowance, and speaking, not ex 
cathédra, but as a Member of the House myself, 
I should say, if you have any doubt upon the 
question, I should abstain from voting.’ 


And so should all the directors on the 
Treasury Bench abstain from voting when 
points to their own interests are at stake. 
Let them be warned by the past expe- 
rience of the honourable Baronet who is 
the Member for Manchester, who dis- 
played the better part of valour, and out 
he walked. There is another question to 
Mr. Speaker Peel perhaps you will allow 
me to quote. I have gone through every 
word of this Report. Lord Peel was 


asked how it came to pass that a Mem- 
ber could vote on the floor of this House 
and would be debarred from voting up- 
stairs on the Committee, and this is what 
Mr. Speaker Peel says— 


“ Of course, logically, it is difficult to say, if 
a Member is excluded from serving on a Private 
Bill Committee because of his personal interest, 
why he should not be precluded from voting in 
the House on a matter in which he has a per- 
sonal and pecuniary interest. It is not, 
perhaps, a very logical reason to give, but he 
is supposed to divest himself of his character 
as a representative when he sits upon a Private 
Bill Committee and acts there in a judjcial 
capacity; in the House his representative 
character returns to him and he acts as a 
Member of the House speaking on the subject 
as it affects not only individual interests but as 
it affects the pocinns | interests of the community 
at large. That is the only explanation I can 
give of the seeming discrepancy between the 
exclusion of a Member as regards Private Bill 
Committees and his comparative freedom when 
he deals as a Member of the House with the 
same subject.” 


I say that 


) the right 
Gentleman 


did not 


honourable 
fulfil those 
conditions. He is simply putting 
money into the pockets of the 
company of which he is a director. I 
feel obliged to the House for hearing me. 
I say, first, the right honourable Gentle- 
man was a director of the company, then 
he is a shareholder of the company, and 
then, because he is a Member of this 
House, he has voted for the interest of 
the company; and, above all, he is a 
Member of the Government, who have 
control of the public funds. I say to act 
thus they could go down to the city if 
they chose, but I say that Members on 
the Treasury Bench should be above 
suspicion. 

Mr. MacNeill. 
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Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarrygy, An- 
trim S.): Mr. Speaker, I do not propose 
to follow the arguments laid before the 
House by the honourable Gentleman who 
has moved, and the honourable and 
learned Gentleman who has seconded this 
Motion. If they are worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Hpuse I have no doubt 
that the House will consider them. [I 
rise simply for the purpose of, as briefly 
as possible, stating to the House the 
reasons why I consider I was fully just:- 
fied in giving the vote on the particniar 
occasion in question. In the first place, 
as far as I am aware, there is no Order 
or Rule of this House, which prohibits a 
Member of this House, though he may 
be a railway director from voting in 
relation to a Bill connected with a raul- 
way of which he is a director. On the 
contrary, for upwards of 60 years this 
House has uniformly declined to dis- 
allow a vote given under such circum- 
stances, though on three or four occa- 
sions these votes have been challengd. 
The question, therefore, which remained 
for me to consider was whether I ha‘, in 
relation to this Bill, such a “direct, per- 
sonal, and pecuniary interest of a private 
and particular, and not of a public and 
general nature,” as could be supposed 
to influence me in voting one way or 
the other. Mr. Speaker, I can_ best 
describe my interest in connection with 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company by quoting the words used by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Debate raised on 
the propriety of certain honourable Men- 
bers’ votes in connection with the Mom- 
basa grant. Mr. Gladstone, alluding to 
the vote given on a previous occasion 
by the present Lord Rathmore—who was 
then a Member of this House, who sat 
on the Front Bench, and who was a 
director of the London and North Wes- 
tern Railway—on an omnibus Bill of the 
North Western Company, thus expressed 
himself— 

“T think that vote was, on the whole, wisely 
and properly allowed. What was the purpose 
of that Bill? The North-Western Company is 
engaged in a gigantic undertaking, in which 
it endeavours, by affording advantages and 
facilities to the public, to earn profits for itself ; 
and the Bill was an extension and improvement 
of the means by which it was to carry on that 
beneficial and extensive business. It is quite 
plain, I think, that if the interest of the right 
honourable Member for Dublin University were 
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concerned in that Bill in such a way that some 
infinitesimal faction of profit might possibly 
accrue to himself, it was a profit immensely 
remote, a profit absolutely unecrtain, and a 
profit which, if it were obtained, would be ob- 
tained in common with a body of shareholders 
+I know not how many, but I think probably 
numbered by hundreds of thousands.” 

Well, Sir, that is precisely the position 
which I occupy, except that, with the 
best intentions in the world, I have been 
unable to arrive at any, even the most 
infinitesimal, estimate of how I could 
be affected by the passage or non-passage 
of this Bill. As regards my position as 
director, I think all Members of this 
House will recognise at once that it 
cannot be affected in a pecuniary manner 
by the passage or non-passage of this 
Bill. I feel, therefore, that, having 
regard to that sensibility which every 
Member of the House feels in questions 
of this sort, I was perfectly free to vote 
in favour of the Bill. If I had any 
interests at all in connection with the 
passage of the Bill, and especially in 
regard to the clause which was objected 
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to by honourable Members opposite—the 
clause relating to the promotion of 
communication by steam-packet services 
between the United Kingdom and Irelan$ 
—my interests were infinitely greater on 
account of Ireland, than on account of 
possible profit to the London and North 
Western Railway Company. I believe 
that the general interests of Ireland, and 
especially of that part in which I live 
and in which I am entirely bound up 
have been greatly served by the com- 
munication established by the Londop 
and North Western Railway Company. 
These were the reasons which led me to 
vote. I believe that they are sanctioned 
by the practice of the House, and I 
believe that in so voting I have not in 
any way violated the sense of responsi- 
bility or the honour of the House. 
Motion made, and Question proposed 
—“That the vote of Mr. Macartney be 
disallowed.” —(Mr. Field.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 108; 
Noes 209. 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) | Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) | O’Brien, P. J. (Tipper: 
Goddard, Daniel Ford a 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 

| Hayden, John Patrick 

| Hazell, Walter 

| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, Thomas J. (Wexford) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. C. H. 


Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) , 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


) 
| O'Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Live 1) 
Owen, Thomas ts 
Parnell, John Howard 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Robson, William Snowdon 


Brigg, John 

Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Carew, James Laurence 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clancy, John Joseph 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collery, Bernard 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 
Duckworth, James 
Engledew, Charles John 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Farrell, Jas. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ffrench, Peter 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Flynn, James Christopher 
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Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 

Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Lambert, George 

Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Leng, Sir John 

Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 
McDonnell, Dr. M.A. (Qn.’sCo.) 
McCartan, Michael 
McDermott, Patrick 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, E.) 
McLeod, John 

Mandeville, J. Francis 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morris, Samuel 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 


[Fourrs Ssurs. | 3B 





Roche, John (Galway, E.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shee, James John 

Souttar, Robinson 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S§. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.3 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Tully, Jasper 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Gallowa 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc., N.) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse,SirJT(Hudd’rsf'ld) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Field and Mr. Mac- 
Neill. 
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Question of 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allhusen, Augustus H. Eden 
Anstruther, H. T. 
“Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol; Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
tkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
aden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, Rt. Hon. A. H. Smith- 
Barry, F. Tress (Windsor) 
‘Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H. (Brist’l) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Bond, Edward 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, John George 
Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carson, Rt. ‘Hon. Edward 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh.) 
Layzer, Sir Charles Wm. 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Charles R. 
Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Cornwallis, F. Stanley W. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Evershed, Sydney 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ.(Manc.) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 





Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 


{COMMONS} 
NOES. 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(U.ofLond.) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goschen,RtHn.G.J.(St.Geo.’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hornby, William Henry 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hutchinson, Capt.G. W.Grice- 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kemp, George 

Kenrick, William 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn(Sw’ ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowther, J. W. (Cumberland) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-‘Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McCalmont,Mj-Gn (Ant’m,N.) 
McCalmont, Col. J.(Ant’m,E.) 
McEwan, William 

McIver, Sir Lewis 

McKillop, James 

McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
Malcolm, Tan 

Marks, Henry Hananel 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H, M. 
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Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert T, 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Round, James 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Saunderson, Col. E. James 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Robert 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘T. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Thorburn, Walter 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R.E.(I.of Wight) 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. John L. 
Whiteley, Geo. (Stockport) 
Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wodeouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 

Young, Com. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Grant Lawson and Mr. 
Muntz. 
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NEW BILL. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Sir ANDREW R. SCOBLE (Hackney, 
Central): I beg to ask the House for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879. 


Read a first time [No. 189.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL, 
*Mr. SPEAKER : The honourabie 
Member for South Somerset [Mr. F. J. 
SrracnEy] has upon the paper the follow- 
ing Instruction :— 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 


that they have power to insert a time limit to 
the Agricultural Grant.” 


As the limit could be imposed by an 
amendment in Committee, the Instruc- 
tion is unnecessary, and therefore out of 
order. 


Considered in Committee. 


Mr. J. W. Lowrazr (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CuarrMan or Ways AND Mzans, ia 
the Chair. ] 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, 
W.): I beg to move— 


_ “In Clause 1, page 1, line 8, after ‘ County,’ 
insert ‘as defined by this Act.’” 


The words I have suggested seem to me 
to be an improvement, and I only sug- 
gest them to the Government. 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. G. W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): With reference to these words, 
I think they are quite unnecessary, and 
I would suggest to the honourable Mem- 
ber that they should be withdrawn. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
I beg to move— 

“In Clause 2, page 1, line 17, after ‘elec- 
tors,’ insert ‘except lodgers.’” 
In the case of cities which are merged 
into the counties at large, I should like 
to know if the aldermen under existing 
arrangements will disappear. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
like time to consider that question. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: With refer- 
ence to the lodger vote, no objection 
has been taken by the landlords to con- 
ferring this vote upon persons of this 
class, who really pay no rates whatever, 
and I think this is a class where we 
might fairly make an exception. In the 
English Act of 1888, no lodger enjoys 
the franchise for County Council pur- 
poses. It is quite true that when the 
Parish Councils Act of 1894 was passed the 
lodger might take part and exercise the 
franchise, but there is a principle derived 
from the English law that the lodger 
should not enjoy this franchise. I must 
admit, however, that under the Act of 
1889 for Scotland the lodger does enjoy 
the franchise, and I am not prepared to 
say whether he did enjoy a similar right 
in England. But there are a number of 
peculiar questions dealing with the pre- 
paration of the roll in Scotland from 
which you can find some reason for his 
existence in Scotland. I do not think 
we should have raised this point, but 
for a recent scandal which has arisen in 
connection with the lodger vote. When 
I tell the House that, in four Parlia- 
mentary Divisions of Dublin, there are 
3 B2 ; 
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more lodgers in the St. Stephen’s Green 
Division than in all the rest of the other 
Divisions put together, I think the Hous:: 
will see that there must be a brisk 
manufacture of the lodger for Parlia- 
mentary purposes in that Division. Well, 
Sir, it seems to me that this is a class 
of vote, apart from other objections, 
peculiarly open to fraud, and it is the 
more especially open to fraud in Ireland 
because the law, for some reason that I 
am not aware of, is not exactly the same in 
the two countries. With regard to punish- 
ment for this fraud in England, you have 
a state of the law in which you can in 
case of fraud punish the man by some 
indirect means, while in Ireland such is 
not the case. The Attorney General did 
make some attempt to assimilate the law, 
but it was not such as I should have 
expected from that gentleman. Well 
now, Sir, I do not propose to take up 
the time of the Committee by giving 
them statistics of lodgers in Ireland, but 
I must admit that, as regards the counties, 
they are very few. The honourable 
Gentlemen who are interested in the 
matter will find the figures in the Returns 
before this House for the three king- 
doms (Parliamentary Returns No. 131) 
for 1897, which were moved for by the 
right honourable Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean, and I must admit 
until you come to Dublin the lodger 
column is, I may say, almost empty. 
But I think that shows a peculiarity of 
the condition of things in Dublin, and the 
fact that the lodger is really of no use 
whatever in the county. Now, I should 
like to give two or three figures to show 
why, as I said a moment ago, there 
were more lodgers in one Division of 
Dublin than in all the other three Divi- 
sions put together. I think I might 
say that there are more lodgers in the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division than in the 
rest of Ireland. I will take the great 


county of Antrim. There are only 40 
lodgers in the entire county, which in- 
cludes the great borough of Belfast. In 


{COMMONS} 
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Armagh there are only 13 lodgers. In 
the county of Clare there is not a single 
lodger at all, while in the county of Cork 
there are only three lodgers. Indeed, I 
think, Mr. Lowther, we may take the 
case of the county of Cork, with 
its three lodgers and a _ population 
of 500,000, and contrast it with the 
case of St. Stephen’s Green Division, 
There are 1,351 lodgers in the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin, and 
that, I think, points to a great abuse of 
the lodger franchise. I am sure the 
honourable Membsr for St. Stephen’s 
Green will believe that I am not making 
the smallest reflection on him in this 
matter. Taking the contiguous area of 
Dublin, the South Division, I find it con- 
tains 2,852 lodgers, and that, I think, 
also proves my contention, although the 
honourable Member for South Dublin no 
doubt considers it a most valuable fran- 
chise. The lodger vote, in fact, does not 
exist, and to continue it for local govern 
ment purposes in cities is to perpetuate 
and continue a fraud. I remember on 
one occasion we had a widow lady and 
seven sons, and each of the sons swore 
he paid the mother £12 a year for 4 
room. There is also the notorious case, 
which occurred in the city of Derry, 
of @ man named McVicar, I think, 
who claimed the franchise. It was 
proved in open court that he was 
a divinity student in Belfast from 
January to June, when he had his holi- 
days, and from August to November he 
lived with his father in Derry. It was 
sworn in open court that the father kept 
a top pair back for the use of this divinity 
student, who paid the father for it five 
shillings a week. When the case went 
tothe Court of Appeal, that Court decided 
not to disturb it, on the ground that the 
facts were for the revising barrister. 
The proposals of the Bill would not be 
tolerated in any country, borough, or 
city in England, and it is only because 
it deals with Ireland that it is even sug- 
gested. I ask the House to say that, as 
in England, so in Ireland, the lodger 





Mr. T. M. Healy 
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vote is non-existent for the purposes 
I have mentioned. I beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 


*Toxs CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS put the Question. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question has been asked, “Why is it 
we have included the lodger franchise 
in the county electorate?” The 
answer is that it is because in doing so 
we have followed the latest precedent of 
Scotland and England. It is true, as the 
honourable Member says, that the County 
Council franchise in England does not 
include the lodger vote, but I think it 
is safe to say that if the English County 
Council Bill had followed, instead of pre- 
ceded, the Scotch Bill, that franchise 
would have been given for English County 
Councils as for Scotch County Councils. 
I may remind the Committee that, in 
England, the franchise is not merely for 
parish councils, but also for district coun- 
cils, and that many of these district coun- 
cils contain as many as 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. The honourable Member for Louth 
used one argument which was peculiar to 
himself in connection with this question. 
He urged that the lodger franchise should 
not be adopted for local government pur 
poses in consequence of the practices 
connected with that franchise at a recent 
election in Dublin. That is not an argu- 
ment the House ought to entertain. It 
there were any such practices as the 
honourable Member had descriied in 
connection with the lodger frarvhise, let 
them be met, not merely in connection 
with municipal and local government 
franchise, but in connection with the Par- 
liamentary franchise itself. If it is 
reasonable, as I submit it is, to base the 
local franchise on the Parliamentary 
franchise, then it is unreasonable, in con- 
Sequence of abuse in a particular 
instance, to make the two systems 
diverge, and so lay the foundations for 
the destruction of the simplicity of this 
Bill. The Bill has the further recom- 
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mendation that it makes the work of 
registration, through it, simpler and 
cheaper than it would otherwise be. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): I doubt whether the proposed 
system will make registration simpler and 
cheaper. Under this Bill the female 
members of a man’s family, as well as the 
male members, are on the register for 
local government purposes; they 
can all become lodgers. I venture 
t> doubt whether including the 
lodgers will compensate for that, The 
matter will only be important in regard 
to doubtful constituencies. There are 
76 lodger voters in Derry; in Belfast, 
with ten times the population of Derry, 
you have only four lodger voters. What 
is the explanation of that? The reason 
is that in Belfast the seats are all safe 
Tory seats. In every case in which ther? 
is a doubtful division, especially in the 
north of Ireland, there will be an attempt 
made by both parties. to flood the 
register ; and there is no reason why this 
should not be done by voters putting 
their daughters upon the register. You 
may have an agreement by which your 
daughter, out of her earnings, pays you 
for board and lodging, and it will be 
just as easy to get the revising barrister 
to put daughters on the register as sons, 
because a great many daughters do ae 
much work as sons, and perhaps even 
more. The effect will be to tremen- 
dously increase the trouble and expense 
of registration in any part of Ireland, in 
which there is any doubt as to electoral 
results. I cannot think that the right 
honourable Gentleman has fully contem- 
plated the result which will follow from 
this apparently innocuous proposal, aud 
I appeal to him to accept the Amend- 
ment. I do not believe the proposal to 
which we object. has any real support on 
the other side. I am sure that no one 
wants more money than is absolutely 
necessary to be spent on the work of 
registration. 


Mr. LOUGH: I hope the Government 
will stand firm in this matter. I can see 
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no reason whatever for excluding lodgers. 
Many of the best men in the country are 
lodgers. From the figures quoted it 
would appear that this is a very small 
class in Ireland, and if this Bill en- 
couraged the people to take greater 
interest in their local affairs that would 
be a satisfactory result. In London we 
have the greatest trouble in this matter, 
owing to a defect in the county council 
franchise, because lodgers are not in- 
cluded. I believe that if the county 
council franchise had to be arranged now, 
it would be done on the lines of the Par- 
liamentary franchise. I can see no jus- 
tice whatever in excluding lodgers, and I 
hope the right honourable Gentleman 
will adhere to the position he has taken 


up. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will allow the 
Amendment to be negatived; it would 
be a waste of time to put the Committee 
to the trouble of a Division. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I rise 
now to move the Amendment standing on 
the Paper in my name, to exclude free 
holders and leaseholders from the 
right of voting. I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will not take 
the decision to which the House 
has just arrived at more than its 
proper value. I am aware that he has 
laid down that in his opinion. the Local 
Government register ought to be substan- 
tially the same as the Parliamentary 
register, but I think I can see a reason 
for doing, in the case of the class of 
voter pointed at in my Amendment, what 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
refused to do in the case of lodgers. The 
distinction is this. The lodger, although 
other objections may be taken to him, 
is, at any rate, a resident in the division 
in which he votes. Now, the freeholder 
or leaseholder is not necessarily a resi- 
dent in the division. If he is a resident 
in.the division he is invariably qualified 
Mr. Lough. 
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in respect of some other franchise; he 
is an occupier or a lodger; but the free 
holder or leaseholder is a person who is 
not resident in the division, but has some 
property there, and therefore can vote, 
although he may. reside in America or 
India or anywhere else. If you take the 
register of the city of Cork you will find 
that out of 300 or 400 leaseholders, at 
least 90 per cent. of them reside out of 
the United Kingdom. I submit that no 
case can be made for retaining voters of 
that class on the Parliamentary list. It 
is not a very large question, I quite 
concede, because this class of voter is 
not at all a very large one, but I do 
think that when we are dealing with 
municipal matters. we ought to. as far 
as possible restrict the franchise to those 
who are resident in the constituencies, 
and, to that extent, at any rate, in- 
terested in its affairs. It has been the 
principle of all the Acts that have been 
passed that the municipal franchise 
should be restricted to residents. If the 
right honourable Gentleman will refer to 
the English Act of the first year of Her 
Majesty’s reign and to the Act of 3 and 
4 Victoriz, he will see among the con- 
ditions that those Acts impose. there is 
a special provision that, in addition to 
having the ordinary qualification, the 
voter shall also be resident in the con- 
stituency. So it has been ever since the 
municipal franchise has been allowed at 
all. The franchise has always been 
allowed on the principle that the voter 
shall be resident in the district, and to 
that extent interested in its welfare and 
wellbeing. There is a special reason 
why the freeholder and leaseholder should 
be excluded in the case of this Bill. The 
right honourable Gentleman has made 
provision in the Bill for putting an end 
to the contribution to the local rates, 
which has hitherto been made by the 
freeholder. Henceforward, the landlord 
will pay no contribution to the rates. 
Now, the interest of a freeholder or lease- 
holder is an interest as landlord, and in 
no other capacity, and accordingly the 
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right honourable Gentleman must take 
up this position— 

“By this Bill I will henceforward take away 
in the case of the landlord all liability to 
contribute to the local rates, but, notwith- 
standing that fact, I will in my Bill retain the 
special landlord franchise that the freeholder 
or the leaseholder has.” 


There is only one other reason for this 
Amendment with which I need trouble 
the Committee, and it is one not common 
to all constituencies, but peculiar 
to a few. I take it that the  Govern- 
ment do not intend by this Bill 
to make any change in the Par- 
jiamentary franchise in any consti- 
tuency in Ireland. I should like to 
ask the right honourable Gentleman to 
state specifically whether I may assume 
that the Government do not intend by 
this Bill to make any change in 
the Parliamentary franchise in any part 
of Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There will 
be no change whatever in the Parlia- 
mentary franchise of Ireland. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: We may 
take it that the Bill does not intend to 
confer a right to the Parliamentary vote 
upon any class which has been hitherto 
excluded. [Mr. Geratp Ba.rour: Quite 
30.]| So I assumed. Now the particular 
class of case to which I wish to allude. is 
this: let me take the borough of 
Belfast. In England and in Ireland, in 
boroughs, the Parliamentary franchise 
is restricted to occupiers. In counties, 
in addition to occupiers, there is, as we 
know, a leasehold and a freehold vote. 
Now, the peculiarity of both the English 
and the Irish law is this: that in a 
Parliamentary borough the freeholder or 
the leaseholder in the borough votes in 
the adjoining county in respect of his 
freehold or leasehold. Thus, if a man is 
a freeholder or a leaseholder he cannot 
claim a vote as a freeholder or a lease. 
holder in the borough, of Belfast, but, by 
virtue of the qualification which he holds 
dn the borough of Belfast, he has a. 


{ 
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Parliamentary vote in the county divi- 
sion to which Belfast is joined. The 
effect of that will be that if this freehold 
or leasehold franchise is retained, the 
freeholder or householder voter in the 
borough of Belfast will have a vote in 
the adjoining division of the county, 
wherever that may be.  Thereforé, we 
shall not only retain the freeholder or 
leaseholder who has, at any rate, pro- 
perty and interest in the particular con- 
stituency, but we shall also retain a man 
who happens to have property in the 
borough constituency, who will be able 
to vote in the adjoining county in the 
affairs of which he has no sort of interest. 
On these grounds, Sir, I beg to propose 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 


Amendment proposed in Clausé 2, 
page 1, line 17, after the word “ qualifica- 
tion,” to insert the words “other than 
‘a qualification as freeholder or lease- 
holder."—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think the 
general reasons I have given with regard 
to the lodger voters apply equally to the 
class of voters aimed at by this Amend- 
ment. The honourable Member, it is 
true, urges that the freeholder and the 
leaseholder, who are very likely not 
resident, ought upon that account not te 
have a vote, but I submit it does not 
follow because they are not voters that 
they have no interest in the administra- 
tion of the place. Over and above that, 
I would take the more general ground 
that it.is useless to look minutely at all 
possible objections which might be urged 
against any particular franchise. All 
those objections might have been 
advanced against the Parliamentary 
franchise, and if we are going to take 
the Parliamentary franchise as it stands 
(and the-arguments for so doing are very 
‘g.rong)- we ought not to have repeated 
on questions of local government all the 
arguments which, in. reality, might with 
justice have been urged just as much 
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against the Parliamentary franchise 
itself. The inconvenience and anomalies 
te which the honourable Member has 
called attention exist, of course, in Scot- 
land and in England just in the same way 
as they would in Ireland if this franchise 
were accepted. Therefore. I urge, not 
merely in connection with this question, 
but generally in connection with the 
Bill, that, if there is a general principle 
which is broadly applicable and con- 
venient, we should not look too closely 
at these minute criticisms which may be 
made, and possibly with justice. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think there is 
a great deal of force in what the right 
honourable Gentleman has said. Under 
the Act of 1885 we have the ballot in the 
ease of non-resident freemen. Of course, 
it does not matter much with the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, but if you take the 
case of local government, and say no 
man shall have a vote who does not have 
an interest in the place, and yet you 
allow his interest to depend on the spin- 
ning of a coin, it is certainly very 
remarkable, and all the more when you 
consider that he will not keep the same 
qualification. For one year a man might 
represent, say, Belfast; he might have 
his qualification in North Belfast or 
West Belfast, and next year he might 
lose his qualification. His qualification 
will depend on what is done next year 
when the coin is spun; so that actually 
he may be properly qualified for his fran- 
chise in 1889, but you spin a coin for 
the year 1900, and, lo! his qualification 
disappears. Still, I agree that if we are 
going to have this thing at all we must 
take it with all its imperfections on its 
head. I should like, however, to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman for a dis- 
tinct pledge that he will not be a party to 
creating, by a Local Government Bill, 
any new Parliamentary franchise. [Mr. 
GzratpD Batrour: Hear, hear!] That 
pledge having been given, I advise my 
honourable Friend to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. VESEY KNOX: The pledge, I 
understand, is not merely not to create 
a new Parliamentary franchise, but the 
right honourable Gentleman will not give 
people the right to vote in different con- 
stituencies from those that they are at 
present entitled to vote for. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Their 
position is not changed by this Bill, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: What we mean is 
this: you will not create in any place 
a new Parliamentary franchise where it 
could not have been exercised if this Bill 
had not been passed. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. If 
the Bill did so. I think it would not be 
in order. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: But we may take 
it that if it is pointed out at a later 
stage that that would be the effect of it 
it will not be insisted upon. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Certainly 
not. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: The Amendment 
I now rise to move partly covers the 
same ground as the Amendment we have 
just disposed of, but I think the position 
of the freemen is a very peculiar one. 
There are freemen, for instance, in the 
city of Galway who will now be county 
voters for this purpose. There are also 
freemen in the older Irish constituencies 
under various qualifications, some of 
them very antiquated. In the case of 
Derry I know that an agreement was 
arrived at between the parties there a 
few years ago, by which the freeman 
vote was practically abolished. The 
great difficulty is that you do not know 
where the freeman is to vote. In the 
case, for instance, of Dublin, I believe 
there are 15 wards. Are you to spin the 
teetotum, as the honourable and learned 
Member for North Louth suggests, in 
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order to decide in which ward a freeman 
shall vote? That would obviously be 
open to objection. No method at all is 
provided in the Bill at present. As the 
Bill stands, so far as I can understand 
it, there is no direction given which would 
enable the revising barrister or the Clerk 
of the Peace, or any other person, to 
assign the freeman to the particular ward 
where he should be entitled to vote. 
Therefore, if the freemen are to have 
votes, some provision must be made as 
to where they shall vote. There is not 
a very large body of freemen voters. 
They are always on a separate list in 
the lists that are made up for revision ; 
they are not assigned to any part of the 
city, and I venture to think it will be 
a simplification of the Bill as it stands if 
the freemen are not allowed to vote at 
all. I do not believe anybody wishes to 
insist on them. I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will not allow any 
pedantry to interfere with his judgment 
in this matter. The Amendment, cf 
course, only affects non-resident freemen, 
because where the freeman is resident 
he will get his vote in another way. The 
non-resident freemen are not a very large 
body, and I do not see that they are a 
body whose interests deserve to be con- 
served. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 18, after the word “county” 
to insert the words “other than the 


qualification of a freeman.”—/(Mr. 
Knoz.) 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My reason 
for objecting to this Amendment is that 
I do not like to adopt any exception 
to the general rule. This is an exces- 
sively small question, as the honourable 
Member himself admits. There are not 
very many freemen, and whether they 
have votes or not is not really very 
material. I would suggest that the 
honourable Member should not press his 
Amendment. 
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Mr. VESEY KNOX: But where will 
the freemen vote? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If neces 
sary, we will insert some provision as to 
that. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: It would be very 
objectionable indeed if the freemen had 
the option themselves as to which ward 
they should vote in. It is clear that that 
might become a source of considerable- 
grievance to one side or the other. If I 
understand that they are to be distributed 
equally between the different wards I 
shall be satisfied. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I would 
not like to pledge myself to that, but E 
will consider the question. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: Then, Sir, I will 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. HORACE C. PLUNKETT (Dublin 
County, S.): I beg to move an Amend- 
ment that is not on the Paper. It is to 
insert the words— 


“Every person for the time being rated in 
respect of occupation of premises for the relief 
of the poor, while paying such rate.” 


Everyone on this side of the House 
entirely agrees with the right honour- 
able Gentleman when he says that if 
the Parliamentary franchise is to be 
accepted it should be accepted broadly, 
without exception being taken to it in 
details, but, as a great many who 
sit with me here know, considerable 
dissatisfaction exists at the position 
of the county government franchise, 
they wish to have the question dis- 
cussed in this House. There is no desire 
on anyone’s part, as far as I know— 
certainly on the part of no one who sits 
on this side of the House—to restrict the 
franchise, or in any way to water down 
the pledge that was given by the First. 
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Lord of the Treasury last year that Local 
Government in Ireland should be placed 
upon a broad and popular basis. I 
doubt indeed whether, if my Amendment 
‘were accepted, the franchise would be as 
restricted as it would have been if the 
Amendments that have just been dis- 
posed of had been accepted. It has been 
proposed to abolish four of the six exist- 
ing Parliamentary qualifications. As far 
as counties in Ireland are concerned, I do 
not believe there is much difference 
between the Parliamentary franchise and 
a rate-paying franchise. In the towns 
the lodgers, according to my proposal, 
would be abolished just the same as 
under the proposal of the honourable 
Member for North Louth. The freemen 


Local Government 


leaseholders would, if they voted at all, |. 


only vote on the Local Government 
Register as ratepayers. The sole desire 
that we have in putting forward this sug- 
gestion is to secure economy and efficiency 
in administration. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin County, N.): 1 
rise to a point of order. The right 
honourable Gentleman is proposing 
an Amendment in favour of restricting 
qualification to those who have paid their 
rates. The Committee has already 
decided that persons who are not rated 
are to be included as voters. I therefore 
submit that this Amendment is entirely 
out of order. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I do not think the Amend- 
ment of the right honourable Gentle 
man, after what the Committee has 
resolved, would be a restriction ; it might 
be an expansion. 


Mr. CLANCY: There will be no 
reason, I respectfully submit, in the 
Amendment if it is confined to those who 
are rated. The Committee has already 
decided that freemen are to be enfran- 
«hised, and they are not rated. The 
Committee has already decided that 
Mr. Plunkett. 
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are not rated. Under these circum- 
stances, I submit that the Amendment is 
out of order. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: There might be some who 
are rated who are not already upon 
the Parliamentary Register, and they 
would be included under the Amend- 
ment of the right honourable Gentleman. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Must you not, Sir, 
construe the Amendment by the reasons 
offered in its support by the right honour- 
able Gentleman who moves it? He has 
explained that the object of his Amend- 
ment is to restrict the franchise. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I think I must construe the 
Amendment by what is handed in to me. 


Mr. CLANCY: If the Amendment of 
the right honourable Gentleman is carried 
it will confine the franchise for local 
Government purposes to those who are 
rated. If that be so, it will be entirely 
in contravention of the decision that the 
Committee has twice arrived at on two 
successive Amendments, one dealing with 
lodgers, and the other dealing with 
freemen 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS np 
MEANS: I do not agree with the honour- 
able Member. What the Committee has 
already passed, of course, cannot be 
reversed ; that stands ; but then, in addi- 
tion to that, the right honourable Gentle 
man proposes to insert the words— 


“Every person for the time being rated in 
respect of the occupation of premises for the 
relief of the poor, while paying such rate. 


It may well be that certain persons who 
have paid their rates yet do not appear 
on the Parliamentary register. Under 
the Amendment of the right honourable 
Gentleman. even those persons would be 
entitled to obtain the vote for local 
government purposes. 
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Mr. CLANCY: With great respect, 
Sir [Cries of “Order, order! ”] 





*Mr. PLUNKETT: I only wish to make 
it clear to the House that there is no 
attempt to obtain any party advantage by 
this Amendment. In fact, my honourable 
Friends who sit around me are extremely 
doubtful as to what the effect of this 
Amendment would be from a Party point 
of view. The meetings at which we were 
asked to have this point discussed were 
meetings of ratepayers, and they looked 
upon the matter simply from the point 
of view of economy and efficiency. It is 
a matter of principle. They wish that 
representation and taxation should go 
together. I beg to move my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 18, after the word county, 
to insert the words— 


“Every person for the time being rated in 
respect of the occupation of premises for the 
relief of the poor, while paying such rate.”— 
(Mr. Plunkett.) 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It cer- 
tainly does appear to me that this Amend- 
ment of my right honourable Friend will 
have the effect of reversing the decision 
which the Committee have already come 
to. If these words were inserted that 
would be the result, as far as I can see. 
Those persons whose rates are paid at 
the present time by the landlord have 
votes, not merely in the election of dis- 
trict councils and parish councils in Eng- 
land, and in all cases in Scotland, but 
also they have a vote for the county 
councils in England, because a house- 
holder is not excluded from voting in 
county council elections in England. As 
we have from the beginning been pledged 
to propose a system of local government 
on a basis no less broad and democratic 
than that which exists in England and 
Scotland, it must be obvious, I think, to 
the Committee that this isan Amendment 
that we cannot accept. 
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*Mr. PLUNKETT: I beg to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): In rising to move the Amendment 
which ‘stands in my name, I do so, Sir, 
with some hope that it will receive, at 
any rate, favourable consideration. It 
aims at the correction of what is now a 
great abuse, and at the establishment of 
the true principle of the Ballot Act. 
When the Ballot Act was framed, it was 
framed so that the voter should have 
absolute secrecy, and should be protected 
against intimidation, either by landlord 
influence, or in any other way. If we 
are going to have a comprehensive and 
really satisfactory system of local govern- 
ment in Ireland, it seems to me abso- 
lutely necessary that we should have a 
pure and proper system of election. I 
would bring back the recollection of the 
Cormmittee to what has been mentioned 
before, as to the working of this illite- 
rate voting system in Ireland. I hold in 
my hand a return which was presented to 
this House in 1886. That shows that 
there were inthe United Kingdom at that 
time 2,000,000 electors. In Ireland there 
were 194,000 polled, and of that. number 
no less than 36,000, or about one-fifth, 
claimed to be illiterates; whereas in 
England, at the election in 1896, out of 
2,400,000 who polled, only 38,000 odd 
claimed to be illiterates. In Scotland 
there were 348,000 who polled, and of 
that number only 46 claimed to be illite- 
rates. That is to say, that in England 
one person out of every 64 claimed this 
privilege ; in Scotland one out of every 
74; whereas in Ireland one out of every 
five claimed the privilege. That is a 
very grave. and very serious state of 
affairs. I had the honour to bring for- 
ward a Motion, I think it was in 1892, 
in this House, which was carried by a 
majority of 115 to 50 in favour 
of altering this system on the first 
possible occasion, and doing away with 
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the illiterate vote altogether. We were 
told at that time that the illiterate voter 
was dying out—that he was really becom- 
ing gradually a thing of the past—but I 
find that in the return that I asked for 
at the beginning of this Session, so far 
from the illiterate voter in Ireland dying 
out, instead of there only being, as there 
were in 1885, 36,000 who claimed to be 
illiterate, there were in 1895 40,000. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I wish to 
know, Sir, whether this Amendment is in 
order. This clause creates a qualifica- 
tion, and specifies what that qualification 
is to be. The Amendment which the 
honourable Gentleman now proposes to 
move simply regulates the manner in 
which the vote is to be cast when you 
have the qualification. I submit that the 
Amendment is out of order on this clause. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I am bound to admit that I 
had very grave doubts as to whether the 
Amendment was in order or not, but I 
could not find any other place in the Bill 
in which it would appear to be in order, 
and as it was clear that the honourable 
Member was entitled to move it, I 
thought this was the only place in which 
he could do so. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: He could 
move this Amendment when we came to 
the section dealing with orders in 
Council. _ The whole method of election 
is provided under this section. He could 
have moved this Amendment in the form 
of a sub-section to that section. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I did consider that matter, 
but on the whole I came to the 
conclusion that I could not stop the 
honourable Member from moving his 
Amendment to this clause. 


*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: To resume, I 
find that at the last election 40,000 
electors in Ireland claimed to vote as 
illiterates. In Ireland there were only 
Mr. R. G. Webster. 
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220,000 electors cast to vote, whereas, in 
England and Wales, there were no less 
than 3,100,000, and of those. only 23,000 
claimed to vote as illiterates. That is 
to say, if the same proportion had been 
shown in England as for Ireland, there 
would have been 800,000 electors in 
England instead of 23,000 claiming the 
illiterate vote. Now, really, when one 
considers this question, one has to ask 
oneself, is this island becoming more and 
more illiterate? I believe that that is not 
the case at all. According to the educa- 
tion returns for 1871 it appears that 
there were then 33 per cent. of illiterates, 
and that is including women and chil- 
dren over the age of 7 or 8 years. In 
1881 they had decreased to 25 per cent., 
and in 1891 to 18 per cent. Having 
regard to these figures, I do not think it 
can be contended, as the honourable 
Member for Donegal stated, that the 
illiterate voter is dying out in Ireland. 
If they are dying out it would appear 
that at the time of a general election 
there is something like a universal 
resurrection. The more you educate the 
Irish people the more illiterate they are 
at the polling booth. I think really 
that if individuals are too dense or are 
unable to ‘be taught how to register 
their votes at the polling booth they 
ought not to be qualified to vote either 
at Parliamentary or Municipal elections. 
That appears to me more and more to 
be the case when one recollects tha 
vast sums of money that this House 
pays annually for compulsory education 
—I might go further, for free educa- 
tion—in the country, involving a very 
heavy expense to the taxpayer and the 
ratepayers. Why should this class of 
voters be accorded this special privilege? 
I do not find that when this question 
was first discussed in the House at the 
time of the introduction of the Ballot 
Act, this particular clause was con- 
tained in the Bill. It was put in by the 
Select Committee, to whom the Ballot 
Act was relegated; and mainly, I ac- 
knowledge, through the instrumentality 
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of the Party to which I belong, whilst 
the majority of Liberals on the Com- 
mittee were opposed to it. The Liberal 
Party urged that there was no necessity 
for this privilege being granted. I 
believe what really happened was that 
on the Report stage of the Bill the pro- 
vision was allowed to accidentally slip 
through. Now, we know that the sys- 
tem is not working at all well. I do 
not think that this is a question of dis- 
franchising electors. I think as far as 
Ireland is concerned, this system has 
shown that the true principles of the 
Ballot Act have been evaded for the 
purpose of coercing voters. I will illus- 
trate that, not from English newspapers 
or from newspapers published in the 
interests of the Unionist party, but 
by one or two quotations from papers 
representing the views of honourable 
Gentlemen opposite. This is an extract 
from the Freeman’s Journal, of the 13th 
April, 1891 :— 


“We must say that the secrecy of the ballot 
is completely set at nought by the practice of 
making a man illiterate for the purpose of 
showing how he votes, and it is a disgraceful 
evasion of the law.” 


Again, the right honourable Gentleman, 
now the First Lord of the Treasury, 
pointed out to the House in 1891 that at 
the election in Sligo, 1300 out of a total 
poll of 1500 electors voted by the illite- 
rate vote. Now, if you take any con- 
stituency in England and Wales, with an 
electorate of 8,000 or 9,000, you will not 
find more than two or three claiming 
the illiterate vote. The Independent, of 
the 19th July, 1892, contained the fol- 
lowing :— 


“What are we to think of the state of edu- 
cation in those parts of Ireland, where the 
country is studded with national schools, which 
are in almost every case under the control of 
the parish priest, and 47 per cent. of the voters 
declare themselves illiterate? Of course, this 
is false; not 10 per cent. of them are unable 
to write or read. It was a device to violate 
the spirit of the Ballot Act.” 


When I had the honour of moving the 
Resolution to which I have referred, in 
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1892, it was seconded by the honourable 
Baronet, the Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division, who expressed his 
opinion that the illiterate voter was as 
much a humbug asthe bond fide traveller. 
To return to Ireland. I should like to 
point out to the Committee the way in 
which the system works there. I will 
not speak of individual cases, but the 
general system is somewhat as follows. 
I have every respect for clergymen of 
all religious denominations, but I do 
think that the priest in politics is in 
his wrong place. But what is done in 
Ireland? They appoint personation 
agents in all the polling booths. These 
personation agents have every means of 
seeing how the electors vote. The elec- 
tors are told, I do not say by the priests, 
but anyhow by somebody, I feel sure, 
that if they do not vote openly and 
declare themselves to be illiterate, it will 
be worse for them. If that be not 
going behind the true principle of the 
Ballot Act I do not know what is. I 
know that honourable Members oppo- 
site have a very high opinion. of 
American institutions; in fact, I believe 
they are rather jealous, if the truth must 
be told, that just at the present time 
Englishmen are becoming rather more 
popular with our friends across the 
Atlantic. Be that as it may, I will 
ask them to look into any system 
adopted in America, and they will not 
find this privilege of illiterate voting 
given in either the General Elections 
or the State Elections, or any other. I 
do not know that such a privilege exists 
in any part of Europe where there is 
voting by ballot ; indeed, in Holland, I 
believe, they actually have an educational 
qualification. Now, Sir, this question is 
one of very great importance. I am 
sure that honourable Members opposite 
would desire to feel that they are elected 
by the free voice of the Irish people, and 
certainly that is the feeling of the 
Unionist Members sitting for Irish con- 
stituencies. I am not certain that dur- 
ing the last few years the illiterate 
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vote has gone against the Unionist 
party ; it may rather have gone against 
a section of another party, sitting on 
the opposite side of the House. But, 
however that may be, if honourable 
Members, whether Liberals or Conser- 
vatives, Nationalists or Unionists, will 
only vote according to their real feelings, 
I believe they will vote in favour of my 
Amendment. It is my intention to 
press the Amendment to a Division, in 
order to test the sense of the House, 
and I sincerely hope that the House will 
endeavour to abolish-a system which 
has worked so badly. If it be abolished 
in Ireland, we may feel sure that it will 
not be long before we get @ similar 
reform for the rest of the United King- 
dom. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 2, 
page 1, line 21, at end, to insert the 
words— 


“Provided always that Section twenty-six 
of The Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
Act, 1872 (35 and 36 Vie., c. 33), and the 
forms of declaration referred to therein shall 
not apply to this Act."—(Mr. R. G. Webster.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My honourable and learned Friend 
who has just sat down has been long 
and honourably identified with the par- 
ticular subject that he brings before the 
Committee in this Amendment, and I 
think I am not going beyond the facts 
of the case when I say that in every 
part of the House it will be recognised 
that what my honourable and learned 
Friend has stated with regard to the 
existing abuses in connection with the 
illiterate voter is absolutely acourate. I 
do not wish to detain the House at this 
hour by going into the details of the 
question, but incidentally and parentheti- 
cally I would say that the Amendment 
in the form in which it appears on the 
Paper could not under any circumstances 
be accepted, for it clearly goes too far, 
and I think I shall be able to convince 
Mr. R. G. Webster. 
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my honourable and learned Friend him- 
.self of that. If he will look at the sub- 
section he proposes to omit he will see 
that the effect of his Amendment would 
be to disfranchise not only the illiterate 
voter, but also the blind voter, and any 
voter who by any physical defect is in 
capable of recording his vote in the ordi- 
nary fashion. That cannot be the honour- 
able Member’s intention, and, therefore, 
even if his Amendment, so far as regards 
the illiterate voter is to be accepted, his 
wording would have to be considerably 
modified. But I do not wish to delay 
the Committee on that point. The point 
I wish to put before the Committee is a 
much broader, and, as I think, a much 
more important one. I am entirely in 
agreement with the general principles 
laid down by my honourable and learned 
Friend. I do not know whether I took 
part in the Debate in 1892, to which he 
has referred, but I am perfectly certain 
that if I did. I spoke in support of his 
Motion, and, at any rate, if I voted, I 
voted in favour of it. I would even go 
further, and say that in my judgment the 
question of the illiterate voter has pro 
duced much scandal, and is open to so 
many objections, as everybody is aware, 
that I do not think this House ought to 
delay long before dealing with the question. 
But, Sir, I most earnestly deprecate deal- 
ing with it piecemeal, in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, a Bill which applies to one 
part, and one part only, of the country. 
The main abuse, which is not confined 
to Ireland, though it may exist, and I 
believe does exist, to a far greater extent 
in Ireland than in other parts of the 
kingdom, is in connection with the Par- 
liamentary franchise. I do not pretend 
that there is a total absence of similar 
abuses in connection with Local Govern- 
ment elections ; but, at all events, let us, 
when we are going to deal with the illite 
rate voter, deal with him in England and 
Scotland and Ireland, at the same time, 
in the same measure, and by the same 
means. Let us deal with him first of 
all, and specially in connection with 
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Parliamentary elections, not excluding, I 
freely admit, the less important, but still 
considerably important, aspect of the case 
which is brought before us in connection 
with local and municipal elections. Let 
the House remember this: we are 
earnestly desirous of approaching this 
vexed and much-controverted question of 
Irish local government in a spirit which 
shall convince everybody concerned, 
whether Irish or English, that we mean 
to deal in equal measure with all parts 
of the United Kingdom. I acknowledge 
—in fact, I have over and over again 
admitted—that, under the conditions 
with which we had to deal in 1892, very 
different circumstances had to be taken 
into account; but the whole object of 
our policy, the whole ground of what I 
may call this great measure of reform 
that we are bringing forward, is that we 
are now enabled, by special circumstances 
familiar to the House, to deal with Ire- 
land. without attempting to draw invi- 
dious distinctions between her case and 
that of England. I think that, in depart- 
ing from that principle in connection 
with this Measure, for the relatively small 
interval, as I hope, that must elapse 
before we can bring in a general and 
comprehensive Measure, we should lose 
much more than we could possibly gain 
by adopting my honourable and learned 
Friend’s suggestion to stop some abuses 
here and there, which I do not pretend to 
conceal from myself, may exist under the 
Bill as it at present stands. I concur 
with the spirit of my honourable and 
learned Friend’s arguments. I know that 
when the Government deal with this 
question we shall have his hearty and 
effective support; but I do venture to 
suggest to him That little will be gained 
and much may be lost by dealing piece- 
meal with this question. We are dealing 
here with a Local Government Bill for 
one part of the United Kingdom. The 
whole question of illiterate voters will be 
much better dealt with at one time in a 
broad spirit in connection with every 
form of popular representation, and in 
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regard to every division of the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Having read this 
Amendment carefully, I have come to the 
conclusion that it must have been drawn 
by an illiterate voter. In the first place 
there is no such Act as the Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal Elections Act, 1872. 
The title of that Act is the Ballot Act. 
There is a heading to the Ballot Act 
which is called “An Act to amend the 
law relating to procedure at Parliamen- 
tary and municipal elections ; Article 1,” 
Then the Amendment says that Section 
26 is not to apply. Section 26 applies 
to Scotland, and deals with personation 
and has no reference whatever to the case 
of the illiterate voter. And what does. 
deal with the case of the illiterate voter 
is not in the body of the Act at all, but 
it is in a schedule. If the honourable 
and learned Gentleman wishes to repeal 
Section 26 he would be repealing the law 
as to personation in Scotland, and not as 
to illiterates in Ireland. What he did 
want to deal with is in the schedule to 
the Act. The schedule deals not merely 
with the illiterate voter, but the honour- 
able Member would have also disqualified 
the Jew from voting on a Saturday, the 
blind man (like the late Mr. Fawcett), or 
any person otherwise disqualified by 
physical defect. Why, Sir, the most 
illiterate peasant in Connaught would 
not have made such mistakes. It shows 
the amount of attention that those who 
pretend to legislate for Ireland give to 
their own Acts of Parliament. Sir, there 
is one advantage, at all events, in illite 
racy ; I have often thought about it; an 
illiterate man can never draft a bogus 
company prospectus. And, having said 
that, I will leave the honourable Member 
to the enjoyment of his reflections on 
his Amendment. 


*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I do not under- 
stand the last paragraph of the honour- 
able Member’s remarks ; it certainly does 
not refer to me. Regarding his attack 
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that is merely a technical objection. 
I carefully examined the Ballot Act 
in the Library, and my Amendment 
is substantially correct. However, that 
is not the main question, which, as the 
honourable Member knows, he could not 
reply to. He knows he has no case, and 
80 indulges in a well-known trick amongst 
a certain stamp of legal practitioners, 
and indulges in silly abuse and would-be 
vitriolic invective against the advocate or 
attorney for the other side. But I bring 
solely this question before the attention 
of the House, as I am determined, if I 
can, to have this abuse of our repre 
sentative system done away with. I 
have listened to what has been said 
‘by the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and I am 
pleased to think that I have had the 
honour of bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House and the country. 
1 have gained the point I wished, and I 
sincerely hope that when this Local 
Government Bill becomes an Act, the 
power of voting, which it gives to illite 
rates so long as that power is allowed to 
exist, will not be abused. 


Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): The honourable and learned 
‘Member for North Louth characteristically 
and entirely avoided the main point. He 
has not touched upon the fact that there 
is a gross scandal going on to his know- 
ledge in Ireland, for certain purposes 
‘which he knows perfectly well. To divert 
the attention of the House from that 
fact, he has made an attack upon the 
honourable and learned Member below 
me, which does not in one degree touch 
the issue before the House. There has 
been a gross abuse of the privilege of 
voting. That gross abuse has taken 
place with the knowledge—I will not say 
under the patronage—of honourable 
Members opposite, and I regret that this 
important question should be for a 
moment diverted from its real significance 
by the false light attempted to be thrown 
upon it by the honourable and learned 
Mr. R. G. Webster. 
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Member for North Louth. I do trust 
that the pledge which has been given 
by the First Lord of the Treasury to 
night will be put into a substantial form, 
and that we who feel strongly about this 
matter may, before the end of this Par. 
liament, see effect given to that pledge, 
If not, I will undertake that every 
Unionist Member from Ireland will do 
the very best he can on every available 
opportunity to insist on this pledge being 
enforced. 


It being Twelve of the Clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Committee report Progress. 


House resumed. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork County, 
Mid): I object. 


Mr. C. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) : With the permission of the House 
I would appeal to the honourable Mem- 
ber to withdraw his objection. This Bill 
is the outcome of the deliberations of 4 
Select Committee which sat last year. It 
has been before the House for a long 
time. It is a Bill which vitally affects 
the interests of many manufacturers in 
the country, and I sincerely hope that 
the honourable Gentleman will allow it 
to be read a second time. 


Dr. TANNER: I myself sat upon that 
Committee. After the appeal the right 
honourable Gentleman makes to me, I 
will have much pleasure in withdrawing 
my objection. 


Bill read second time, and committed 
to Standing Committee on Trade, etc. 


House adjourned at 12.5. 
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ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
BILL. 


From Lincoln, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 27th April 1898. ALIENS BILL. 
From Glasgow, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 

ARMY PENSIONS. 

For weekly payment, from Stokesley, 
Dorchester, Bromyard, Todmorden, Ris- 
—— bridge, East Grinstead, and Thorne; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 
Read second time, ard committed. 
BOILERS’ INSPECTION AND REGIS- 
TRATION BILL. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL From Walsall, in favour; to lie upon 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. the Table. 


Read third time, and passed. 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL | From Glasgow, against; to lie upon 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. the Table. 


Read third time, and passed. 





|COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 
, CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY BILL. | In favour, from Walsall, Middles- 
Read first time, and _ referred to | prove”, gpa age Ha and Wake- 
| Examiners of Petitions for Private Bils. |"@¢> t© 4@ upon the “able. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 


Read first time; to be read a second DOGS REGULATION BILL, 
time. Against, from Timperley, Margate, 
t Broadstairs, and Newport (Isle of 
I Wight) ; to lie upon the Table. 
In favour, from Scotland ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
i PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


| ACCOUNTANTS BILL. Against State Regulation, from Weston- 
. From Walsall, against ; to lie upon the | super-Mare, Largs, and Hebden Bridge ; 
Table. to lie upon the Table. 
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GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 
From Edinburgh, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Against, from Gainsborough, Thorn- 
hill, and Doncaster; to lie upon the 


Table. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Walsall, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


From Wheatley Hill, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour, from West Bromwich, Raw- 
don, Netherseal, Reservoir, Skelton Park 
Pit, Cleveland, Loftus, Stanghow, North 
Skelton, Lingdale, Guisborough, Brotton, 
South Skelton, Bretby, Messieurs Hall 
and Boardman’s, Church Gresley, Cadley 
Hill, Granville, Donisthorpe, Shireoaks, 
Altham, Bruntcliffe, Alloa, Tillicoultry, 
Clackmannan, Alva, Hickleton Main, 
Birchwood, Prince of Wales, and Bamfur- 
long Colleries ; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTEN 
SION TO WOMEN) BILL. 
From Royal Parliamentary and Police 
Burghs of Scotland, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Stirling, for alteration; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


From Scotland, for alteration; to lie 
upon the Table. 


From Galashiels, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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POLICE SUPERANNUATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

From Scotland, against; to lie upon 
the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


From Glasgow, against; to lie upon 
the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 
From Walsall, against ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL, AND SALE OF INTOX- 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Edinburgh (2), Oban, 
Minehead, Troon, Epworth, Todmorden, 


Gainsborough, Highgate, Workington, 
Cockermouth, Aberdeen, Cambuslang, 


and Dundee ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LiQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
In favour, from Grange, Randalstown, 
and Larne ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Clapton Park, Norton, 
Bradford (2), Hereford (3), Bolton (3), 
Rochdale, Eastwood, Peterchurch, Eaton 
Bishop, Glasgow, Dorchester, Shrews- 
bury, Keadby, Leeds, Edinburgh, Pres- 
ton, Haverton Hill, London, Birming- 
ham, West Hartlepool, York, Hartlepool, 
Herefordshire, Streat, Dartmouth, Hud- 
dersfield, Attercliffe, Barnsley, Sheffield 
(3), Doncaster, Heeley, Scotter, and 
Newington ; to lie upon the Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From St. Giles in the Fields, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


From Scotland, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


VACCINATION BILL. 
From Keighley, for alteration; to lie 
upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
From Bristol, for prohibition; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 
JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 

Copy presented, of Judicial Statistics 
for England and Wales, 1896, Part II. 
(Civil Judicial Statistics), edited by John 
Macdonell, Esquire, LL.D., Master of the 
Supreme Court [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
(EVENING SCHOOLS). 

Copy presented, of Code of Regulations 
for Evening Continuation Schools, with 
Explanatory Memorandum, Schedule, and 
Appendices by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Before the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Irish Local Government 


Bill, 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary, seeing that 
there are a number of Amendments dow 
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on the Paper, whether he will inform us 
when he will put down his Amendment 
with regard to county infirmaries? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tus 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. G. W. Batrour, Leeds, Central): I 
am afraid I cannot assign any date on 
which to consider the subject. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrMAN oF Ways Aanp MgaAns, 
in the Chair. ] 


(In the Committee.) 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: On a point of 
order, I ask whether it is in order—upon 
an Amendment referring to illiterate 
voters in Scotland—to discuss a question 
of illiterate voters in Ireland. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The subject the honourable 
Member intended to deal with is quite 
clear ; but the Amendment will require 
some alteration in the wording. The 
Committee understand what he intended 
to propose. 


Cuavse II. 
Amendment again proposed— 


“In page 1, line 21, after ‘1898,’ to insert 
the words, ‘Provided always that Section 26 
of the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
Act, 1872 (35 and 36 Vic. c. 33), and the 
forms of declaration referred to therein shall 
uot apply to this Act."—(Mr. R. G. Webster.) 


Question again proposed— 
“That those words be there inserted.” 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. H. M. CAMPBELL (Dublin, 40. 
Stephen’s Green): I hope this Amend- 
ment will be accepted by the Committe >, 
at all events by the Members from Ire- 
land, who are supporters of Her Majesty's 
Government, and I hope this matter will 
be tested by a Division. The repre- 
sentatives in Ireland of those interests 
and classes who are likely to be 
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prejudiced and affected by the introduction 
of this Measure, have declared that it is 
their wish and their intention that this 
Measure should be passed upon lines 
which would advance the social and 
economic welfare of Ireland, and that it 
should as far as possible be divorced 
from anything calculated to intensify 
the political or religious strife in that 
country. That has been re-echoed hv 
many honourable Members from Ireland 
who sit upon the benches opposite. It 
has been declared that they sympathise 
with this desire, and that they will 
endeavour to effect it as far as possible. 
Now, I think that the Amendment intro- 
duced by the honourable Member for 
St. Pancras will afford to the Committee 
and to the country the best possible 
opportunity for testing the sincerity of 
honourable Members opposite in their 
declaration. There is no political signi- 
ficance whatever in this Amendment from 
the point of view from which it is intro- 
duced by Unionist Members from Ireland. 
I am afraid it is not a very hopeful sign, 
either of the temper or the wisdom with 
which discussions in Committee will be 
conducted or of the success of any effort 
to enforce this Bill when it becomes 
law, in the interests of the social and 
economic welfare of Ireland, to find that 
the honourable Member who introduced 
this Amendment was answered by my 
honourable and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Louth [Mr. T. M. neaiy] 
in a speech which for him was excep- 
tional in its absence of argument and in 
its presence of virulent and violent 
personal reference. Those who, like 
myself, enjoy the personal friendship of 
my honourable and learned Friend the 
Member for Louth are perfectly well 
aware that his bark is worse than his 
bite ; but, at the same time, I think that 
the attitude taken by him in dealinz 
with this, the very first Amendment that 
came from persons interested from the 
Unionist point of view in the welfare of 
Ireland, is not calculated to encourage 
the hope of those who expect that this 
Measure will be discussed and will be 
enforced wholly apart from religious cr 
political considerations. The object and 
desire of the Unionist Members from 
Ireland is that this Bill should be 
moulded into a shape which will advance 
the economic and social welfare of the 


Mr. J. H. M. Campbell. 
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country. But I am afraid that there are 
indications that an attempt will be madk 
to mould it into a new weapon for the 
already extensive armoury for political 
and religious dissension in Ireland. I 
have said that there is no_ political 
significance from our point of view in 
this Amendment. It will result in no 
practical disfranchisement of electors or 
voters. The percentage in Ireland of 
voters even on this most extensive and 
democratic suffrage that is conferred on 
electors under this Local Government 
Bill, who are enabled to put a cross on 
a ballot paper, must be Very small; and 
small as the percentage must necessarily 
be, it will be exclusively confined to those 
who have the least stake in the adminis- 
tration of the local affairs of the country. 
An attempt has already been made on 
the part of honourable Members from 
Ireland to exclude from this extensive 
franchise several classes of voters. 
Amongst the rest, an attempt was made 
to exclude lodgers. Now, perhaps, it 
may be supposed that I am unduly sensi- 
tive on this question of the lodger fran- 
chise ; but I think it ought to be known 
that my friends opposite are pro- 
bably as much enamoured, when 
occasion suits them, of this particular 
form of franchise as the Unionists in Ire- 
land are. I know that at the recent elec- 
tion for St. Stephen’s Green Division an 
attempt was made by my Nationalist 
Friends opposite—or rather by those who 
were acting for them—to put 500 electors 
upon the franchise for St. Stephen’s 
Green Division, and of these 300 names 
have since been discovered to be fabrica- 
tions and forgeries. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS: I think that the honourable 
Member is not now keeping to the ques 
tion before the House. 


Mr. J. H. M. CAMPBELL: The point 
of view from which I intended to refer 
to it was that there had been a keen 
anxiety displayed by honourable Members 
from Ireland opposite to exclude four 
distinct classes of voters. 


Mr. DAVITT: Nothing of the kind. 
Mr. J. H. M. CAMPBELL: I assume 


that the Amendments appearing in their 
names must mean something. 
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*Toze CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Those Amendments have been 
disposed of. 


Mr. J. H.M. CAMPBELL: I thinkI an 
entitled to say—and it is the only point 
Iintend to refer to—that at least the free- 
holders and leaseholders and lodgers and 
freemen can read and write, and I think 
they are at least as intelligent as the 
small percentage of those who would be 
bond-fide: electors. I have said that 
there is no political significance from our 
point of view in this Amendment. I con- 
fess, so long as we can give credit to honour- 
able Members opposite for the desire to 
secure that this Bill in its ultimate form 
will be one that can be applied for the 
economic and social prosperity of Ire- 
land, that it is difficult to understand why 
they are so keen and vigorous in their 
opposition to this Amendment. They 
have already suffered, as they have proved 
by reference to the quotation of the 
honourable Gentleman who introduced 
this Amendment, owing to the use—or 
rather the abuse—of this power to claim 
to vote as illiterates ; and the quotations 
from the Freeman’s Journal and the 
Independent read to the Committee last 
night are a sufficient indication that at 
different stages in the history and pro- 
gress of the sections of the Nationalist 
Party they have found that this weapon 
was being abused to their disadvantage. 
In the case of the Sligo and Kilkenny 
elections of 1891 I find in the Freeman’s 
Journal that there is quoted a speech 
of a gentleman who was some time ago 
a Member of this House, in which the 
following statement is made— 


“At the Kilkenny and Sligo elections 
intimidation had been used to make men declare 
themselves illiterates, so that they would be 
deprived of the protection which the ballot 
afforded, in order that when they went in to 
sign their papers they might do so in the 
presence of others.” 


Again, in the case of the election for East 
Waterford in 1892, the Independent of 
the 19th July, 1892, denounced the inter- 
ference of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Owing to that interference they attri- 
buted the fact that 47 per cent. of the 
total electors polled had claimed, and 
had been admitted to vote as illiterates. 
If honourable Members for Ireland oppo- 
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site have found by practical experience 
that this instrument of illiterate voting 
has been used, and has been abused to 
their disadvantage, I cannot understand 
why, in the Measure «vhich they suggest 
they intend to administer from a point 
of view wholly apart from politics or reli- 
gion, they should oppose an Amendment 
which would deprive either their oppo- 
nents in their own ranks or their 
opponents in the ranks of the Unionists 
of the opportunity of turning that 
weapon to their disadvantage. I confess 
also I was not very much impressed by 
the suggestion of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House that 
this was a matter that might be safely 
left to be disposed of by a general Mea- 
sure hereafter. My reasons for not being 
impressed by that suggestion are as 
follows: In the first place, I have before 
me a provision which was inserted by the 


his Bill of 1892 ; and when we are on the 
form of this proposed Amendment I can- 
not do better than suggest to this Com- 
mittee that they should adopt the exact 
phraseology of the right honourable 
Gentleman in his own proposal in the year 
1892. These are the words— 


“The provision of Rule 26 in the first sche- 
dule of the Ballot Act of 1872, as to voters 
making a declaration of inability to read, shall 
not apply to any election under this Act.” 


My honourable and learned Friend the 
Member for North Louth will allow me to 
say that I had no act or part in the 
Amendment proposed by the honourable 
Gentleman who sits opposite me; but I 
think I may suggest this, that if you 
look at his Amendment you will find 
that the only mistake, so far as I can 
make out, is that he referred to Rule 26 
instead of Section 26. I think no mem- 
ber of this Committee was in the 
slightest degree misled as to what the 
real intention and purpose was; and I 
do suggest that an Amendment of this 
character—the first that has been intro- 
duced by a Unionist Member, either 
from Ireland or from England—might 
more fittingly form a subject-matter of 
argument and debate than for personal 
criticism or minute criticism as to the 
wording of the Amendment. That was 
the view of the right honourable Gentle- 
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1892. I appeal to him to tell us whatjin Donegal was 3,300. It seems 
has happened since to change his mind|to me that these facts, so far from 


or his views as to the expediency of intro- 
ducing such a clause as this. So far from 
anything having happened since to 
change his mind, I suggest that the expe- 
rience of the interval has intensified to 
a very great degree the necessity and 
the importance of this Amendment. Let 
us take the figures that have already 
been previously mentioned by my honour- 
able Friend as to the percentage of 
illiterates at the last General Election. 


When we recollect, subsequent to the 
declaration of the right honourable 


Gentleman’s policy, so far as can be 
gathered from his Bill of 1892, the result 
of the General Election of 1895, we find 
that one out of 75 claimed to vote as 
illiterates in Scotland, that one out of 
something over 60 claimed to vote as 
illiterates in England, and that there was 
a percentage in Ireland of one out of 


every five voters who claimed to be 
illiterates. Let me give you one or two 


remarkable illustrations of the way in 
which this is worked. There was an elec- 
tion held in the county of Sligo in the 
year 1885, and the total number that 
polled was 6,002. Of these 1,059 voted 
as illiterates, being a percentage of 
something over 17 per cent. In 1891 
That elec- 
tion occurred after the split, or division, it. 
the Nationalist ranks. What was the 
result? Instead of a total poll of 6,002 
the number was 5,754, and instead of 
In 
other words, the percentage had gone up 
since 1885 from 17 per cent. to 30 pet 
cent. Again, in the case of the election 
for East Wicklow, in 1892, out of a total 
poll of 3,773 voters, 1,008 claimed to 
vote as illiterates ; and in the division of 
West Donegal alone, at the General Elec- 
tion of 1895, there were as many voters 
who claimed to vote, and who did vote, as 
illiterates, for 


there was a second election. 


1,059 illiterates there were 1,783. 


that one division, as 
the total number of illiterates for 
every county in Scotland. The total 
number of voters who voted as 
illiterates in Scotland at the last 
General Election was somethine over 
3,000; and I believe the number 


Mr. J. H. M. Cam pbell. 





weakening the position, as compared with 
the position of 1892, when the right 
honourable Gentleman introduced his 
Bill, afford an unanswerable argument 
in support of this Amendment. There is 
one other matter I would suggest to the 
Committee, with which this Bill does not 
attempt to deal. If the principle of 
allowing these illiterate voters be now 
admitted by this Committee, and after 
wards by this House, and then 
becomes an essential portion of the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, I cannot see 
how it will be easy to deal hereafter with- 
the argument that so late as 1898 a 
Committee of this House, and the House 
itself, affirmed the principle of including 
illiterate voters in the local government 
franchise. Another reason why I suggest 
that this matter, while of such pressing 
and immediate importance for Ireland, is 
not of such importance for Scotland, or 
for England, is that the number of 
illiterates who claimed to vote as such 
at the General Election of 1895 in Eng- 
land and Scotland was insignificant. 
There is also the consideration—and that 
is of some importance, to my mind— 
that in the vicissitudes of Party politics 
the right honourable Gentleman may 
not, perhaps, have an opportunity, and 
if he has the opportunity he may not 
have the time, to introduce a Measure 
of a general comprehensive character. I 
therefore appeal to this Committee, and 
Treland 


opposite, who, at any rate to the extent 


to honourable Members from 
of a large proportion of them, are really 
anxious in their declarations to assist the 
Unionist Members from Ireland in hav- 
ing this Local Government Bill reduced 
to a shape that will make it a Measure of 


permanent and lasting good to our 


country. I appeal to them to give way 
upon the matter of illiterate voting. It 
is a mere bagatelle in the Measure, 


assuming that it is honestly and properly 
carried into force, because the percentage 
of bond fide illiterate voters must be 
small, and must consist of a class who 
have lost a stake in the government of 
the country. By their arguments they 
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have, on more occasions than one, ad- 
mitted that these illiterates have been 
converted into a weapon of unfair poli- 
tical artifice against themselves. If that 
has been done amongst themselves in the 
past, is there any good reason to hope 
that the illiterate vote will not be used 
for similar purposes, or abused for simi- 
lar purposes, at a time when the question 
that may arise may not be one between 
themselves, but one between Nationalists 
and Unionists? With the permission of 
the Committee I move that the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of my hon- 
ourable and learned Friend should assume 
the shape that I have already mentioned, 
and which is as follows— 


“That the provisions of Rule 26 in the 1st 
Section of the Ballot Act of 1872 as to voters 
making a declaration of inability to read shall 
not apply to any election under this Act.” 


I repeat that it is the honest desire of 
all Unionist Members to unite with other 
Members from Ireland in the interests of 
a genuine effort to make this Bill a 
success. I can only say, on the other 
hand, that if this the first effort we have 
made for the purpose of introducing a 
much-needed reform is defeated, it will 
not be a hopeful augury for what will 
happen hereafter in the discussion of this 
Bill. It will, perhaps, be more conve- 
nient if we have this Amendment 
negatived. 


*Tuze CHAIRMAN or WAYS avn 
MEANS: The words which have been 
suggested by the honourable Member 
for the St. Stephen’s Green Divi- 
sion of Dublin go so far beyond the 
Amendment that I could not put them 
to the Committee until the present 
Amendment is disposed of. 


Mr. J. H. M. CAMPBELL: This would 
meet the difficulty. Instead of Section 
26, change the words to— 

“The provisions of Rule 26 in the first sche- 


dule of the Parliamentary Elections Act of 
1872 shall not apply to this Act” ; 


or it can be altered to— 
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“Providing always that the provisions of 
Rule 26 in the first schedule of the Ballot Act 
of 1872, and the form of declaration referred 
to therein, shall not apply to this Act.” 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: If we are to go 

to the foundation of things and make 
proposals we know there is very little 
chance of being adopted, we shall never 
get through with this Bill, and if it is 
lost it will be undoubtedly due to those 
Gentlemen who propose these Amend- 
ments at great length. A practical 
difficulty about this Amendment, which 
will prevent it being possible to accept 
it, is that it deals not only with 
illiterates, but with all the other 
classes of persons in the same category. 
The honourable Gentleman who spoke 
just now pointed to this particular ques- 
tion as one between the Nationalist Mem- 
bers and the rest of Ireland. The only 
practical proposal that has ever been 
made to this House for sweeping away 
the special provision for the illiterate 
vote, was made before a Committee by 
a Nationalist Member, and it was unani- 
mously adopted. This Amendment would 
disfranchise all the blind and paralytic 
voters, as well as remove the special pro- 
vision for those who are illiterate. I 
myself will support the Bill suggested by 
the Leader of the House last night if he 
deals with Parliamentary elections only. 
This is much more difficult in the 
matter of boards of guardians with 
large wards than at Parliamentary 
elections. In the case of single 
member seats, it is very easy for an 
illiterate to find which is his man. There 
are very few persons so illiterate that 
they cannot distinguish between the two 
candidates when their names are printed 
in large type. You are beginning at the 
wrong end if you try to deal with this 
matter as regards local elections. When 
you come to deal with Parliamentary 
elections. it is a different matter. One 
fatal objection to this Amendment is, that 
it would disfranchise large numbers of 
voters. 
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*Mr. W. E. H. LECKY (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I think it is perfectly unneces- 
sary, after the statement made by the 
Leader of the House yesterday, to divide 
on this question, but the Government 
ought to be asked for a more definite and 
explicit pledge that within a _ short 
interval they will bring in some Measure 
to deal with this most grotesque and mis- 
chievous scandal. One out of every five 
of the electors profess, some of them 
truly, many of them untruly, to be unable 
to read the name on the ballot paper. 
It may suit some Members of the House 
to contend that these are persons who 
ought to be on the electorate, but I think 
that in the Palace of Truth, or in the 
ingenious atmosphere of the smoke- 
room, few would venture to assert 
it. The right honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean has told 
the House that a Select Committee has, 
on the motion of a Nationalist Member, 
reported in favour of the illiterate vote. 
If the Nationalist Members are so 
strongly in favour of it, I do not see why 
a short Bill should not be brought in 
on the subject during the present Session. 


Local Government 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyroae, 
N.): Mr. Lowther, I trust this Amend- 
ment will not be carried, and I also trust 
that no pledge will be given as to the 
future. It will be sufficient to deal with 
that question when the question arises. 
For my own part I can say from experience 
that there are in Ireland a great number 
of people who are illiterate, but who 
are, at the same time, perfectly well 
qualified to exercise the franchise, either 
in county council or Parliamentary elec- 
tions. I believe the proposals to deprive 
them of the franchise emanates from a 
certain class of doctrinaires, who believe 
that because a man is unable to read or 
write. he should be treated as a sort 
of pariah in society, though laws can be 
made by which his life or his property 
may be seriously interfered with. I think 
it is against all sense of justice to disfran- 
chise any class of the community, who 
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otherwise would be entitled to vote, simply 
because they have not had the benefit 
of an education. I have met many 
illiterates in Ireland who are among 
the most honest and the least cor- 


ruptible portion of the community. 
[Ministerial laughter.| This may be 
a laughing matter to those who 


have been born in the purple, and whose 
parents have had the means of educating 
them, but it is not a laughing matter to 
the illiterates themselves. The Amend- 
ment as framed is perfectly absurd, both 
on technical grounds and on the merits of 
the question ; therefore, I trust that the 
House will throw out this Amendment 
without further attention. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It is quite clear from what passed 
last night, and what has happened this 
morning, that we cannot possibly divide 
upon this question. with any advantage, 
though I entirely dissent from the view 
—the general and abstract view—put 
forward by my right honourable and 
learned Friend who has just sat down. 
I am strongly in favour of the general 
change. I do not, however, share the 
scepticism my honourable and learned 
Friend [Mr Campbell] appears to enter- 
tain as to the probability of a Measure 
being introduced to deal with this ques- 
tion. My honourable and learned Friend 
is a comparatively young Member of the 
House——{Mr. Swirt MacNe: He is 
only a lodger.] But he appears to have 
drunk in with extreme rapidity a certain 
flavour of scepticism of Government 
pledges, which only those inured to Par- 
liamentary proceedings possess. But let 
me point out, to console my honourable 
and learned Friend, that the change 
which he and I both desire would cer- 
tainly receive a very large measure of 
support from the other side of the House, 
both among Members from Ireland and 
England, while it is almost unanimously 
desired by Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. I think it could be carried out 
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by about two lines of Parliamentary 
print. As a reform—a general reform— 
jt would have no more strenuous advo- 
cate or supporter than myself, but I 
cannot willingly consent to see an altera- 
tion as to the franchise introduced for 
the first time in a Local Government Bill 
dealing with only one, and that a com- 
paratively small, part of the United 
Kingdom. I hope I have satisfied my 
honourable Friend that this is not an 
Amendment that we can debate or divide 
upon with any advantage on the present 
occasion. 


Cotonen WARING (Down, N.): I 
think there is more ground for scepticism 
than the right honourable Gentleman is 
aware of. I would remind him that 
there has been a_ Bill. in’ my 
name on the Papers of the House 
for the last 12 years dealing with 
the subject. It has repeatedly been 
brought forward to a First Reading, but 
it has never had a chance of a 
Second Reading. I have suggested to 
the Government over and over again that 
they should adopt it, but they have not 
done so. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): I 
was not in my place last night, but I 
understand it was stated by an honour- 
able Member in the discussion that, in 
the constituency which I have the honour 
of representing, 47 per cent. of the voters 
recorded their votes as illiterates, and 
it has also been stated that clerical 
intimidation had been used. I do 
not know where the honourable 
Gentleman got his figures from as 
to the illiteracy of the electors. With 
regard to the statement with reference 
to clerical intimidation, perhaps I may 
be allowed to say that at no meeting 
which I have attended in Ireland has 
there been a refusal on the part of the 
people to record their votes on any given 
subject. On the other hand, I may say 
that I have been at numerous meetings 
in this country where it has been asserted 
by the promoters of the meeting that, 
owing to clerical intimidation, it was not 
safe to put motions to the meeting. 
English Members will bear me out that 
at many Liberal meetings in villages the 
promoters have refrained from putting 
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resolutions to the meeting for fear of 
intimidation. 


*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I wish to ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment, as the assurances of the 
Government are quite satisfactory, aad | 
would further point out in regard to a 
criticism of my Amendment by the hon- 
ourable and learned Member for Louth, 
that I described the Ballot Act by its 
long and not by its short title, and was 
perfectly accurate in doing so. 


Both Mr. Wesster’s Amendment and 
Mr. Campsett’s Amendment were then 
by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City) : 
I wish to raise a rather important ques- 
tion as to time. The Bill, as it stands, 
provides that the Local Government 
Board shall have power to divide the 
counties into county electoral districts, 
and in that way fix the number of ccun- 
cillors for each county. It then goes on 
to say that this shall be done by order, 
and that the order shall be made before 
the Ist of January next. I would sub- 
mit, Sir, that the order of the Local 
Government Board, to be operative, 
should be made ccnsiderably before the 
Ist of January. Each district is a 
separate constituency, and each district 
requires a separate register. The regis- 
ters are made up in November, and if 
we are not to know until the Ist of 
January what the constituencies are to 
be how can the registers be made up in 
November? I beg, therefore, to move, 
as an Amendment, to substitute the 1st 
of November for the lst of January in 
that section of Clause II., providing that 
the number of district councillors, and 
the divisions in every county, shall be 
those provided by an order of the Local 
Government Board made before the Ist 
of January next. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board will undertake the 
work as soon as possible, and it will be 
completed before the Ist of January. I 
fail to see that there will be any difficulty 
or inconvenience in the arrangement 
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proposed under the clause. The register 
will be made up separately for each 
election, and the Bill further provides 
that the county council elections shall 
not take place until the following March. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should be satis- 
fied if I received some assurance that the 
Local Government Board would endeavour 
to get the work done by November. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
can give such an assurance. 


I think I 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: I cannot see the 
necessity of putting the constituencies to 
the expense of preparing a local govern- 
ment register every year when there will 
only be an election once in three years. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): After what happened yester- 
day, I do not propose to move 
the Amendment substituting the word 


” 


“two” for “one” in the fourth line 
of the clause, thus providing that 
there shall be two councillors elected 


for eacu electoral division. 


ever, move to insert after the word 


“councillor,” in line 6, the following—- 


“Provided also that the divisions shall be 
arranged with a view to the population of each 
division being, so nearly as conveniently may 
be, equal, regard being had to a proper repre- 
sentation, both of the rural and urban popula- 
tion, and to the distribution and pursuits of 
such population, and to the due representation 
of any minority holding separate views from 
the majority of such population, and to the 
last published census for the time being, and to 
evidence of any considerable change of popula- 
tion since such census.” 


Cotonen E. J. SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
magh, N.): I rise to a point of order. I 
and my honourable Friends are in favour 
of the Amendment to insert “two,” and I 
therefore beg to move it. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: My position is 


that, after what happened yesterday, 


honourable Members opposite should be 
left to fight their own battles. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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CotoneEL SAUNDERSON: I do not 


think that what happened yesterday alters 
the position of the honourable Member 
in bringing this Amendment before the 
House. He says he intends to leave us 
to fight our own battles. That is not the 
way we look upon this Bill. This Bill 
does not deal with any one class in Ire 
land. The object of the Bill is to benefit 
the whole country. It is perfectly im. 
material to me whether a good Amend- 
ment is moved by myself or by my col. 
leagues or by honourable Members oppo- 
site. The Amendment which stands in 
the name of the honourable Member is 
one which we can all support. It is one 
which commends itself to a large body 
of public opinion in Ireland, who believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that it will be safer 
for the minority in Ireland if they have 


two representatives instead of one. 
Do not let the Committee mistake me 
when I use the word minority. The 


minority in Ireland are the large cess 
payers of all classes. Undoubtedly, there 
is a considerable amount of misappre- 
hension existing in the minds of the 
minority—no matter what class they 
belong to—but they believe, so far as I 
|can gather from their expressed opinions, 
that they will have more chance of a fair 
representation on their county boards if 
there are two members chosen instead 
of one. They argue that if there is only 
one member before the constituency the 





majority will choose the man of their 
own political colour, but that if there 
| were two they would not allow the colour 
|of the candidates to influence their votes 
'so much as the merits of the candidates. 
'This is the view, I know, that is taken 
by a large number of the Irish ratepay- 
ling class. I. myself have had a large 
| number of communications from Ireland 
|—not from gentlemen of my own political 
| opinions, but from men of all classes— 
\who have great fears as to the effect of 
‘the Bill. I know there is the objection, if 
‘there are two representatives for the 


| various constituencies instead of one, that 


the county councils may be unduly large. 
'I do not think so. I think it will be 
\found, when this Bill becomes law, that 
‘great difficulty will be experienced in 
leetting members to attend. Taking th 
— who do not belone to the 
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leisured classes, but carry on business, it 
will be found, I am perfectly certain, vecy 
difficult on many occasions to get a sufh- 
cient number to make a quorum, when 
the members find that it will involve a 
considerable loss of time to their ordinary 
avocations and considerable expense to 
devote a large number of days to carry 
on the work. There may be a glamour 
attending the meetings of these councils 
at first, but that will soon wear away, 
and, therefore, I think it is most impor- 
tant that amongst those elected in the 
future there should be a considerabie 
number of men who have a_ certain 
amount of leisure and a certain amouat 
of money to enable them to attend those 
county boards without undue loss to 
themselves. Therefore, as this Amend- 
ment has been put down by the honour- 
able Member opposite, I venture to say 
that there are several Members on that 
side of the House who are in favour of it. 
I and my colleagues will support it, 
because it will meet the objections offered 
by a very considerable class in Ireland. 
I think, therefore, the Government might 
fairly give the Amendment their support. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The 
honcurable and gallant Member who has 
moved the Amendment has not explained 
the position he has taken up. Does he 
contemplate by this Amendment the 
doubling of the county council, or does 
he propose that the electoral areas shall 
be enlarged and made into two-member 
constituencies! That is a point on which 
we should be perfectly clear before we 
can proceed with the discussion of the 
Amendment. If his proposal is to unduly 
increase the number of the counci] I shall 
certainly oppose it. If, on the other 
hand, his proposal contemplates a great 
increase in the divisions—in fact, a 
doubling of the areas—I am not quite 
certain that the object of the honourable 
and gallant Member will be achieved, ‘n 
so far as it is a protection of the rights 
of the minority. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON : May I 
explain to the honourable Gentleman 
that I do not propose to double the size 
of the districts? I propose that there 
shall be two members for each district ; 
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in fact, to double the number of the 
council. 

Mr. DILLON: I am certainly opposed 
to that. What is the argument which 
the honourable and gallant Member 
advanced in support of the Amendment? 
He assumed that if only one member were 
elected, the county electors would return 
a man of their own political colour, but 
that if there were two members the same 
electors who elected one man of their 
own colour would turn and elect a man 
of another colour to represent the 
minority. If the elections are fought on 
political lines, the electors will return 
two men of their own political colour. 


Sir, I entirely agree with the view put 


forward in the speeches of the Secretary 
for Ireland and the First Lord of the 
Treasury. No such artificial arrangement 
will protect minorities under this Bill, 
but by creating public opinion they cease 
to be minorities, and if they will join 
with others in doing the work of 
the country in that they will find 
their best protection, Where a 
minority shows that spirit. they come 
before the electors with a fair chance, 
and, as the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin said, upon equal grounds, 
But if they endeavour to convey to 
the minds of the people that by some 
artificial arrangement they are seeking 
to retain as a political minority their 
hold on the county representation, I ven- 
ture to say they will find that the elec- 
tors will have two or three representa- 
tives of a political colour. 

Dr. JAMES A. RENTOUL (Down, 
E.): I oppose this Amendment brought 
forward by my honourable and learned 
Friend, and there is something novel in 
opposing semething which is brought 
forward on your own side. Now, I 
cannot say that I have any personal feel- 
ings against the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. The only argument I have to 
put forward is that in a two-member 
constituency a man, having satisfied his 
political conscience by voting for one 
Member, will then turn round and elect 
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another, in order to neutralise it, because 
a second member, unless he will vote in 
opposition to the first member, will be 
of no value whatever. If a second mem- 
ber is always to follow the member put 
forward by the political’ conscience, 
clearly the fact of his being put on the 
council would be to destroy the value of 
the other altogether. Therefore it seems 
to me that no man who had any political 
feeling in regard to the election of a 
member would be so foolish as to elect 
two members of the same colour. Has 
not that been our experience on t.ie 
London County Council? Almost in 
every case two members of the same 
political colour, whether fighting on poli- 
tical or non-political lines, were returned. 
That being so, and seeing that we have 
the example before us, it makes the 
matter perfectly clear as to what would 
happen in Ireland ; and, consequentlr, it 
appears to me that the argument in 
favour of twomember constituencies 
passes away entirely. But, Mr. Lowther, 
with reference to the other side of the 
question, it seems to me that the objec- 
tions to two-member constituencies are 
very great indeed, and in no place would 
they be greater than in Ireland. With 
regard to the objections that strike one, 
the first would be that both seats would 
generally be won by one man. That is 
the general rule in two-member consti- 
tuencies, where a strong man takes a 
weak man on his back and carries him 
in. In point of fact, I remember the 
honourable and learned Member for 
North Louth once saying, in a speech, 
that in the county of Monaghan he took 
a certain gentleman on his back and 
carried him in. I have no doubt that 
he did, but he was not at all unique or 
peculiar in that respect, because that is 
the general experience we have on the 
London County Council. That is the 
only way in which we can account for 
the fact of an extremely strong man 
and an extremely weak one being elected 
together, with almost exactly the same 
number of votes. If that happens in 
two-member constituencies; if very 
weak men—perhaps on account of being 
extreme and making outrageous state- 
ments—are to be carried in on 
the backs of those strong men who 
are able to make reasonable speeches 
it will be a very bad thing to have those 
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men on the county council or on any 


public body whatever. I think that j; 
one of the evils of carrying in a second 
member, and that would almost always 
be the case. But then there is the ten. 
dency that one candidate will accuse the 
other of having played him false during 
the election. That is a common prac 
tice at Parliamentary elections and else- 
where. Suppose that two Liberals and 
two Conservatives stand for a double- 
member constituency, and suppose, as 
sometimes happens, that one Liberal and 
one Conservative win, and one Liberal 
and one Conservative are beaten. Now, 
it is a common experience for the beaten 
Conservative to say, “Oh, my colleague 
passed the word round privately that 
they should plump for him.” No doubt 
it is the habit of the Liberals to say tne 
same thing, and it so happens that these 
statements are invariably made—and 
made sometimes to my certain know- 
ledge with absolute and entire truthful- 
ness. I know of one case where one of 
the joint candidates—although they both 
appeared every night together on the 
same platforms—wrote leading articles 
in a newspaper every day attacking his 
colleague. [An Hon. MemBER: Give the 
name.| The honourable Gentleman 
must excuse me for not giving the name. 
Certainly we know that such accusations 
were in the habit of being made, and 
would be made in almost every case 
where one candidate got in and his col- 
league was left out. Then, again, with 
regard to an election when a member 
is retiring. Suppose, for example, that 
there are two members of the same colour 
sitting for one division, and suppose that 
one of them ‘has made up his mind to 
retire at the end of the three years. It 
is very likely that in his year or so, on 
the council he may have given some 
votes or have made some speeches cal- 
culated to leave a very unfavourable im- 
pression on the minds of his opponents 
on that council, but those votes and 
sveeches, though putting himself in a 
good enough position, would be very 
disastrous to his colleague who intends to 
face the electors again. I can assure 
honourable Members that that is the 
case, and that it has frequently hap- 
vened, and if they ask those who have 
had experience of being joint colleagues 
with another gentleman they will find 
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that it is exactly the truth. Then there 
is another reason, and that is this: if 
a vacancy occurs in a certain division 
where there is a representative of one 
political colour and another of another 
colour, that contest would be fought upon 
strong political lines. There is nothing 
so distressing as to find a constituency 
represented bv one of your own side and 
one of the other, and you can never rest 
comfortably until you get that state of 
affairs altered. That is a feeling expe- 
rienced equally on both sides by all 
those interested in politics. Then, again, 
there would be possibly a case of one 
colleague getting up and denouncing 
another colleague on the Council. I have 
heard in this House of a joint member 
of a two-member constituency getting up 
and denouncing his colleague and saying 
that he would never be returned again. 
I was denounced that way myself once, 
but it was not by a colleague, but by a 
constituent, so that did not count so 
much. But it would be a very painful 
experience for anyone to have. Conse- 
quently, I. for one am very thankful that 
} am not. a member of any body on which 
there are two members returned for the 
same council. I have had my experience 
of that on the London County Council, 
and I do not requiue that experience 
again. I am decidedly opposed to this 
Amendment, which I think would do no 
xood whatever in the direction in which 
my honeurable and gallant Friend desires 
and in the direction in which I heartily 
agree with him. My own impression is 
this: that the only way in which a 
minoritvy—I am citing this cf my own 
constituency—whether the ratepaying 
minority or the loyal minority, or any 
other minority, can be returned on a 
public body, is not by jerrymandering the 
franchise, but by the freewill of the 
majority of the electors of the division. 
It seems to me highly probable that if 
the gentleman will come forward in tle 
one-member constituency, and offer his 
services to his fellow-countrymen, and 
ask them for their vote, he will have a 
far better chance in appealing to their 
heads, so to speak, rather than by appeal- 
ing to ihe political conscience for the 
second vote. If I could not pull off an 
election on my own strength, I would 
not be carried in on the back of another 
man, and be accused of having given a 
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secret promise that on all-important 
questions. and occasions. I would either 
support and vote with the man with 
whose political colour I do not sympa- 
thise, or else take care to be absent. 
What I think is this: that if the second 
man went in representing a minority, 
which my honourable and gallant Friend 
speaks of, then if the senior member 
voted right his presence would be of no 
consequence. If his senior member has 
voted wrong, and if he votes against him 
on every occasion, I will guarantee that 
the political conscience will stretch at the 
next election, and then that man will 
have to go out. He will either be a 
person following his leader, or will vote 
against him on ell important occasions, 
and thus neutralise the representation of 
that constituency and practically turn out 
both of them. Therefore, I think that 
this Amendment would serve no good 
purpose whatever, and I hope that the 
Government will not accept it. 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gai, S.): I have listened with very great 
pleasure to my honourable and learned 
Friend’s speech, and I regret that two 
right honourable and distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House were not present to 
hear that speech. I refer to the right 
honourable Member for Montrose and 
theright honourable Member for Bodmia. 
I am very glad that the honourable and 
learned Gentleman made that speech, fer 
this reason: that it shows that in the 
minds of honourable Gentlemen on that 
side of the House there is some rudimen- 
tary trust in the people of Ireland that 
they will return the best man for the 
representation of the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen, and, above all, that 
we shall get rid of those hateful words, 
“loyal minority.” 


*Mr. HORACE C. PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin County, 8.): This question was first 
raised by The O’Conor Don, who pointed 
out that at the first election the electors 
will, as the Bill now stands, have to 
choose between the sitting guardians, 
who would, in all probability, be 
Nationalists, and the grand jurors. The 
Government have expressed their desire 
to harmonise the interests of all, as far 
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as possible, in county government, and 
they are trying to get everybody to work 
on a common platform, and there seems 
to be a disposition on all sides of the 
House, and among the Members from 
Treland, to assist the Government in 
every way in their power to realise that 
ideal. Personally, 1 do not feel very 
strongly on this Amendment, and I 
understood my right honourable Friend 
the Chief Secretary to say that he had 
been for a long time in considerable 
doubt about it himself. It is quite pos- 
sible that it would make these new 
bodies unwieldy. On the whole, I think 
if they were only of this unwieldy size 
for the first three years the advantage of 
bringing a large number of men into the 
new local administration from all classes 
of the community would counterbalance 
any little difficulty that might arise from 
the large number. Therefore I mvse}f 
rather favour this Amendment. There 
is one other point. There is an Amend- 
ment moved lower down in the name of 
the right honourable Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean, which would 
give women a seat upon the county 
council, and if his Amendment were 
passed I should very strongly favour the 
adoption of this Amendment, which 
would admit of an interesting choice 
between candidates of either sex. 


Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I wish 
to turn for a moment to what would be 
the effect of adopting an Amendment like 
this. I think there is a great objection 
to this proposal of having two members 
for each constituency. I do not like this 
Siamese-twin arrangement by the two 
members representing the same division. 
The best thing the Government have 
done so far is in that portion of this Bili 
in which they show a wish to trust the 
people entirely, and I think that in this 
matter they should trust the people 
entirely, and let them elect one man, and 
let the people take the responsibility of 
electing a wrong man. If you scatter the 
representation by giving them the oppor- 
tunity of electing one good man and 
the other a bad man you will not have 
the best results. ‘he honourable and 
learned Gentleman opposite said that if 
there were two members the elector 
would first satisfy the conscience of his 
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political friend, and then the economical 
ratepayer. I think the result with hun- 
dreds in Ireland, instead of being of that 
mixed description, will be that the elector 
will vote for the whole ticket, and that 
he will not split his vote. If they are to 
be elected as politicians—and I hope they 
will not—if there is to be waste and 
extravagance, when these local bodies are 
turned into mere political machines, I 
think it is far better that a single repre- 
sentative should be responsible for that 
waste and extravagance, and that the 
people should have the opportunity of 
turning that man out, and of making him 
solely responsible. There is another 
point of view which has not yet been 
considered, and that is the question of 
the expense of increased accommodation 
in the board-rooms if the numbers are 
increased. I happen to know a quod deal 
of the board-rooms in five or six countivs 
in Ireland, and if you double the number 
of members you will have to increase the 
space for them, and that will be a very 
serious item. At present, as everyone 
knows who has had any experience in 
these matters, most of the business is 
done by about a dozen men, and if yeu 
make three or four or five dozen members 
for the district council, you will have to 
very largely increase the size of the 
hoard-rooms. With regard to the objec- 
tion that was raised, that men would 
hesitate to come forward, and that grand 
jurcrs would be filled with this modesty 
and would not come forward to oppose 
sitting guardians, I think that is a mere 
academic objection. Where there are 
members who are grand jurors or land- 
lords, where there are men of that stamp 
who take a practical interest in the work- 
ing of the county council or district 
council affairs, I think these men will 
have no hesitation in coming forward and 
opposing sitting members. Where the 
people are convinced that these men will 
work economically and well, Iam sure the 
electors will elect them. There is a fur- 
ther objection against two-member con- 
stituencies. The members will not be 
inclined to attend so regularly as if you 
had only one member. One of the 
troubles in connection with the working 
of these county councils and of these 
district councils will be that in the first 
year or two the novelty will work off, and 
you will not be able to induce men to 
travel long distances to attend the 
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meetings. But if you make the members 
-go many in number that there are two for 
each constituency, you will encourage 
laziness among the men in various dis- 
tricts, where they will both sit at nome. 
But if you make the number smaller the 
pressure of business will make him attend 
to the work at these meetings. The 
Government will be wise in sticking to 
the proposal in their Bill of one-member 
constituencies, 


*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): 
I think if this Amendment is adopted 
there will be a_ difficulty, because 
I do not see, if you are going to adopt 
the dual representation of constituencies 
in the case of county councils you must 
be guided by the same principle in the 
case of district councils. You cannot help 
it, on the ground that the minority must 
be protected. You must adopt it on the 
same ground, for it is much more impor- 
tant in the case of district councils, 
They would then be too big. I cer- 
tainly think the Government would be 
wise to stick to their Bill. I know that 
there is a strong feeling in favour of my 
honourable and gallant Friend’s proposal, 
and he was perfectly right in bringing 
it forward. I think, however, myself that 
on this matter it is wiser in the interests 
of all parties in Ireland that single Mem- 
ber constituencies will be found to be 
the best and the wisest. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I did not 
rise immediately after the speech of the 
honourable and gallant Member for 
South Armagh, because I was anxious 
to learn something of the views of 
the Committee upon the subject. The 
question was not one in which a vital 
principle in our judgment was involved, 
and I was prepared to be guided to some 
extent by the drift of feeling and opinion 
in the House. My own views I have 
already stated on the Second Reading of 
the Bill, and I am bound to say that, 
individually, I think there is a great deal 
of force in what has been urged by my 
honourable and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Down in his somewhat 
amusing reminiscenes. There are cer- 
tain differences of opinion expressed, but 
I am rather inclined to think that, even 
in Ireland, on the part of a certaia 
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section of the people there is a stronger 
feeling in favour of a double-member 
constituency than has been expressed in 
the House to-day. My own opinion has 
remained unchanged, and, indeed, has 
been somewhat strengthened by what has 
been sai@ on both sides of the House in 
this discussion. But what I would sug- 
gest is this: I would ask my honourable 
Friend to withdraw this Amendment, so 
that by Report stage the question may 
be raised again. Inthe meantime public 
opinion, both inside and outside of the 
House, may have an opportunity of 
ripening. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I have been 
asked, in the absence of Mr. Knox, to 
move the following Amendment standing 
in his name— 


“Page 2, line 6, after ‘councillor,’ insert, 
‘Provided also that the divisions shall be 
arranged with a view to the population of 
each division being, so nearly as conveniently 
may be, equal, regard being had to a proper 
representation, both of the rural and urban 
population, and to the distribution and pur- 
suits of such population, and to the due repre- 
sentation of any minority holding separate 
views from the majority of such population, 
and to the last published census for the time 
being, and to evidence of any considerable 
change of population since such census.’” 


I think it would be desirable that this 
question of the arrangement of county 
divisions should not be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Local Government Board, 
and I do think that the precedent set in 
the English Act should be followed. 


CotoneL WARING: I beg leave to 
support this Amendment. 


Mr. DILLON: I do not say that I 
oppose this, but the only point to which 
I think there is any serious objection is 
the latter part, which has regard— 


“To the due representation of any minority 
holding separate views from the majority of 
such population.” 


Now, what is the meaning of those words? 
That is the only reason why I feel 
inclined to criticise those words. You 
have in Ireland, on this county govern- 
ment question, two stereotyped parties, 
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the majority and the minority, and the 
Local Government Board in Ireland are 
in a position to break up the country 
and divide the population into separate 
electoral divisions. I ask the Mover of 
the Amendment to state what majority 
and what minority he means, and in 
reference to what question. That is 
really the only objection I have to this 
Amendment, to which very much impor- 
tance is attached. I take it simply as a 
hint to the Local Government Board, and 
I fancy the Unionists of Ireland will have 
a very strong objection on the same 
grounds. [Colonel Warine : It means the 
large cesspayers and the small.] The 
honourable Member justifies what I have 
said. It means the breaking of the 
country into two camps. If you establish 
hostility between those who pay the 
large cess and those who pay the small 
cess, it is a condition of things which will 
be extremely dangerous. The one prin- 
ciple upon which the minority can hope 
to be sufficiently protected is by securing 
tne confidence of the majority, and I 
criticise this Amendment simply from 
that point of view, because I feel that it 
introduces into the Bill words of a dan- 
gerous character, which are calculated 
to convey the impression that this is to 
be recognised in the Bill as a normal and 
perpetual condition of things. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I sat down 
just now in consequence of an interrup- 
tion before I had finished what I had 
to say. I began by saying that this 
Amendment was largely formed upon the 
English Act, and I was going on to show 
this very point. That being so, it is only 
fair for me to say a few words as to what 
those particular words convey to me. I 
am under the impression that words 
somewhat of this character were intro- 
duced into the Act of 1885. I do not 
know whether I am right or wrong, but 
I am certainly under that impression, 
though I am not sure on that point. There 
is one thing which the latter portion of 
the Amendment certainly does not mean, 
and cannot mean, and that is the mean- 
ing attributed to it by the honourable 
and gallant Member for North Down. 
This is not the time to discuss such a 
Mr. Dillon. 
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point as the protection of the large rate- 
payer, and there may be something 
further said upon it when it is raised. It 
is quite clear that this Amendment has 
not raised that question, andI am rather 
surprised that the honourable Member 
for Mayo has any doubt as to what this 
Amendment means, in view of the fact 
that the whole of this question was last 
Session discussed in reference to Belfast. 
There is nobody in this Committee who 
doubts that that was a wise division. 1 
can quite conceive, Mr. Lowther, that in 
the case of several northern counties, 
such as Tyrone and Armagh, and cer. 
tainly in a number of northern consti- 
tuencies, they could be so divided in 
certain cases as to exclude sometimes a 
mincrity of Protestants from all repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, if the 
attention of the Local Government Board 
were directed to that particular point, 
and they were told that that was a 
matter which they might very properly 
consider in the division of the counties, 
they might very well contrive, in some of 
these cases, that the areas should be so 
framed that minorities, sometimes Catho- 
lic and sometimes Protestant, should get 
representation which they would not 
otherwise receive. Mr. Lowther, this is 
not an Amendment in which I am 
specially interested, for lam a Member for 
the south of Ireland, where matters of 
this kind are not at all in use; but in 
the north of Ireland I do think that, both 
in the interests of Catholics and Pro- 
testants when this Bill becomes law 
we should not have, in the case of 
these county divisions, the same class of 
unpleasant discussions which we con- 
stantly had in the case of some ncrthern 
boroughs. I hope it will not be open, 
after this Bill has passed, to any minority 
in Ireland to say, either in politics or 
religion, that when the Local Govern- 
ment Board carved the counties into 
divisions they did so in such a 
manner as to leave any minority without 
representation, which they could have 
given to them if their attention had been 
drawn to the matter. That is the object 
which I conceive that my hon. Friend 
had in view. I think it was a good 
object, and therefore I certainly am in 
favour of the Amendment. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
it is quite clear that this Amend- 
ment does not bear the interpreta- 
tion which the hon. Member for East 
Mayo has suggested. All it does is to 
direct the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to their consideration. It 
simply gives a hint to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and it cannot possibly do 
more, and I do not object to it on the 
part of the Government. Indeed, these 
are considerations which the Local 
Government Board will furnish ; but, Sir, 
as to the precise meaning of the words— 








“Due representation of any minority holding 
separate views from the majority of such popu- 
lation,” 


if that point were raised, I am 
afraid I should not be in favour of the 
interpretation put upon them by my 
honourable and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Down. I do not think 
it would be fair to say in this House that 
the large cesspayers are to be described 
as a minority, having separate interests 
from the majority of the people. The 
question of the minorities has been very 
fairly stated by the honourable Gentle- 
man opposite. 


*Lorp EDMUND  FITZMAURICE 

(Cricklade, Wilts): I do not intend to 
offer any advice to the representatives 
of Ireland on subjects which they under- 
stand better than I do. The English 
Act has been quoted from, but there 
seems to be a considerable misunder- 
standing in regard to the analogy, which 
is no doubt very important, and if I 
venture to intervene in the discussion 
I hope the Committee will understand 
that I do so because I acted as a Boun- 
dary Commissioner and as Chairman 
of County Council and Quarter Sessions. 
Consequently, I have had a good deal to 
do with the subject of boundaries. If 
the honourable Member who moved this 
Amendment will look closely at the 
English law he will see that it does not 
contain any words similar to, much less 
identical with, those which the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has objected to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I said so. 
VOL. LVI. [FourtH Szrtzs. | 
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*Lorp EDMUND  FITZMAURICE: 
The object of the honourable Member 
who moved the Amendment would be 
attained by adding the words “and area” 
after the word “population.” If the 
honourable Member will follow the words 
of the English Act he will find they were 
intended to meet the view put forward 
by the honourable Member on the other 
side of the House, so as to obtain 
complete representation. The words 
which the honourable Member who 
moved the Amendment quoted, and for 
which he is not responsible, and to which 
objection has been taken, are— 


“The due representation of any minority 


holding separate views from the majority of 
such population.” 


That must mean either political or reli- 
gious views. 


Dr. RENTOUL: It means rating 


| Views. 


*Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE 
If the honourable and learned Gentleman 
puts that construction upon those words 
he is even more ingenious than I sus- 
pected. 


Dr. RENTOUL: There is a great dis- 
trust on the part of large ratepayers in 
London with regard to it. 


*Lorp EDMUND  FITZMAURICE: 
That is a question more or less of fact. 
I am inclined to think that no court of 
law would find it easy to put an exact 
construction upon those words, and all 


that they can do is to try to go into 
political and religious questions, and I 
think that would lead to bad results. 


Mr. DILLON: I desire to apologise 
to the honourable Member for the City 
of Cork ‘if he thought I had the least 
intention of interrupting him ; and I may 
say that I am very much obliged to him 
for the explanation he has given of the 
meaning of those words. I stated just. 
now that I had not at all made up my 
mind whether or not to oppose it, because 
I wanted to know what the object of the 
Amendment was. Now we have had two 
explanations of the object of these words 
"one from the Member for Armagh, who 
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put an interpretation upon that which 
was repudiated by the Government, and 
which was an absurd interpretation. The 
honourable Member for the City of Cork 
put another interpretation upon them, 
which was very much more rational, and 
which, no doubt, does apply to certain 
circumstances existing in certain parts of 
Ireland. Now what does that mean? 
The honourable Member for the City of 
Cork put the interpretation forward that 
these words are to secure that there shall 
be an adequate representation of minori- 
ties. Very well; now he expressed sur- 
prise that I did not understand these 
words after taking part in the Belfast 
debates. Well, Sir, I confess that my 
dislike of these words will be greater now. 
I do not say that if the honourable Mem- 
ber puts them to a Division I shall 
vote against them, but I do think it 
would be unfortunate to extend them. 
The Government themselves have de- 
clared and expressed the hope that at 
the very beginning these words should 
not be extended, because they might 
extend over the whole area of Ireland to 
a great measure those principles and 
those party conflicts which up to the 
present have come before the House only 
in connection with the city of Belfast. 
Those Members of the House who have 
in their mind and who remember the 
Debates which have frequently occupied 
the attention of the House in reference 
to the city of Belfast will remember that 
on every occasion in which those unfortu- 
nate and unhappy matters were brought 
before the House, including the occasion 
when we got a Committee appointed 
upstairs, we had special specific and pecu- 
liar circumstances to justify our action. 
Rightly or wrongly, we obtained in 
regard to the city of Belfast a peculiar 
arrangement, which was not put in force 
as regards any other part of Ireland. 
It is one thing to deal with the city of 
Belfast and apply remedies on the ground 
justified by facts fully brought before 
the House, and it is another thing to 
bring into a great Measure like this 
words which are to be the basis of the 
whole local administration of Ireland for 
the future. These words are based upon 
the assumption that the people of Ireland 
will be divided into two hostile religious 
camps. I want to hear some stronger 
arguments brought forward in favour of« 
these words, and I confess that all that 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. Dillon. 
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has been said confirms me in my view of 
the question; and unless some ve 
strong arguments are used to alter my 
mind I hope that perhaps the honour. 
able Member for the City of Cork will 
accept the proviso which has been sug- 
gested. 


*Srr JOHN COLOMB: I desire to 
amend the Amendment, because, after all, 
it is only a small matter. It is most 
unfortunate that anything should be 
introduced into this Bill which is likely to 
arouse political or religious prejudices, 
and I beg to propose to omit from the 
Amendment the following words— 


“And to the due representation of any 
minority holding separate views from the 
majority of such population, and to the last 
published census for the time being, and to 
evidence of any considerable change of popula- 
tion since such census.” 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I confess that, 
after giving the matter such consideration 
as I have been able to, I do think 
there is something to be -said for the 
words in the Amendment. I am sure 
the Member for Belfast will not object 
if I use the case of Belfast again. Now, 
Sir, let me take the case of Belfast and 
suppose that they acted rightly. Now, 
Sir, it will be possible to divide 
Belfast as it was divided last year, 
so as to exclude from _ repre- 
sentation on the city council a large 
minority of the population. On the 
other hand it would be possible to divide 
Belfast as it was divided last year, by 
the Act mapping it out in two or three 
divisions in such a manner as would give 
the minority some representation. Now, 
Sir, I ask any Member of this House, 
having possibly an idea of that kind 
before him, can he doubt for one moment 
what line the Local Government Board 
shouid take in the case of Belfast? Ought 
the Local Government Board, ina case of 
that kind, to proceed to divide Belfast 
solely in relation to political circum- 
stances, or should it take into considerar 
tion these religious and political differ 
ences which exist in that place? It is 
obvious that it would be monstrous to do 
other than the Act of last vear did; that 
is, to divide up a constituency of that 
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kind, taking care that no substantial 
minority of it should be able to complain 
that it is without fair representation. 
Now, Sir, the case of Belfast is exactly 
the case of several northern counties in 
Ireland. It has been said that the busi- 
ness Which these county councils will be 
doing will be attending to roads and 
bridges and public works, and will have 
nothing to do with religion and politics. 
Now, that is exactly the case. Their 
business will be to sweep the streets 
and light them, and not to devote them- 
selves to religion and politics. In spite 
of the fact that the Legislature, with 
a constituted majority of 150 Conserva- 
tive Members, solemnly decided that it 
was wrong that Belfast should be divided 
upon any other principle than that in 
vogue at present, we hope in future 
these areas in the North of Ireland, when 
they proceed to elect county councillors, 
will show their backs to all religious 
matters, and devote themselves solely to 
the questions of gas, lighting, sewerage, 
and public works. I hope they will, but 
I do not believe they will. It may be, 
Sir, that when the millennium arrives 
these northern constituencies will act in 
this delightful manner, which we should 
all desire to see. And really, Sir, let us 
clear our minds of froth, and let us face 
concrete facts that will exist in these 
northern counties when this Bill comes 
into law. In Tyrone, Armagh, and 
Antrim it wil! be the duty of the Local 
Government Board to map out areas in 
these counties for the purposes of repre 
sentation. Now, we all know that your 
religion and your politics depend very 
much upon where you live. We all know 
that in Belfast you can tell a man’s reli- 
gion and his politics from the street he 
lives in. It is so in the northern coun- 
ties. There are certain geographical areas 
in these counties which are en masse 
for Protestants or Catholics. Now, Sir, 
are we not to look at these circumstances ? 
In the first place, let me ask this ques- 
tion: Will the Local Government Board 
have regard to these circumstances or 
not? If they will not, then I say that 
is a conclusive reason for this Amend- 
ment. Therefore, Sir, having given the 
matter such consideration as we can, I 
think my honourable Friend was wise 
and prudent in inserting these words, 
and I hope the Government will not 
oppose them. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do trust 
that this discussion will now be 
allowed to terminate, as I do not 
think it can come to any practical 
good. I have already said that the 
Government are indifferent as to whether 
this Amendment is put in or not. Such 
considerations as have been put forth 
would undoubtedly be attended to by the 
Local Government Board. The words 
appear to have given umbrage to the 
honourable Member opposite, and I would 
suggest to the honourable Member for 
Cork that he should withdraw this 
Amendment, for, in any event, the cir- 
cumstances to which allusion has been 
made will be taken into consideration by 
the Local Government Board. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think this is 
rather hard, because the Government 
were at first ‘willing to accept those 
words. Then the honourable Gentle 
man the Member for East Mayo got 
up and raised certain objections, and 
there has since been a tendency to sup- 
port the honourable Member for East 
Mayo’s objection very strongly on the 
Conservative side. Any honourable Gen- 
tleman who took part in the discussions 
regarding Belfast will see the absolute 
necessity for words of this description. 
I do think that the right honourable 
Gentleman might consent to accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, for if he 
would do so he would be doimg a very 
fair and reasonable act. But, perhaps, to 
some extent. he is disappointed at the 
fact that in Belfast, where something of 
this kind was carried out a year or two 
ago, the results of the elections there, 
perhaps, have not turned out in 
accordance with his expectations. I 
would suggest that we should discuss 
these matters not by reference to per- 
sonal professions, but by reference to 
the just requirements of minorities. I 
can conceive nothing more necessary to 
achieve this object than the existence of 
words of this kind. If these words are 
rejected, and if, in consequence, the 
Catholic and Nationalist minorities in 
the north lose their representation on 
the county councils, it will be solely due 
to the action of a certain Member of this 
House, and I shall consider it my duty 
to lay the blame at the door of the 
honourable Member for East Mayo. 
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Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I regard 
the words proposed to be left out as bad 
in principle and dangerous in practice. 
The honourable and learned Member who 
has just sat down may relieve his mind of 
any uncertainty as to how the Irish 
people will regard this proposal when I 
tell him that the majority of honourable 
Members sitting here reject his words. 
The honourable Member has_ been 
invidious in the remarks he has made 
regarding the honourable Member for 
East Mayo, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that this Amendment is an invita- 
tion to the whole of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to jerrymander. The honour- 
able Member for Louth will find that not 
only the Conservatives, but the majority 
of the Irish Members sitting on this side, 
are opposed to the retention of the words, 
which are calculated to work great mis- 
chief and harm in various parts of Ire- 
land. By those words you invite the Local 
Government Board to jerrymander these 
constituencies, and J for one am not 
willing to give them unlimited confidence. 
I say the words are mischievous, and we 
shall oppose them strongly, and if put to 
a Division we will vote against them. 


*Mr. Sergeant HEMPHILL: 


it is not accepted. 


Belfast. There 


ment. 


{COMMONS} 





The | 
undertaking of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary being | 
so perfectly reasonable, I am astonished 
I, for my part, | 
object to be bound by the precedent of 
can be no doubt that 
“separate views” mean separate political 
views ; they cannot have reference to pro- 
perty matters, or road-making, or the | 
repairing of bridges, and there must be 
some object in introducing words which 
‘do not occur in the English Act of Parlia- | 
The words of the Amendment 
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fortune to put on the face of such an 
important Act of Parliament a recog- 
nition that Catholics and Protestants 
were different in any way. I therefore 
trust that the Amendment of the honour- 
able and gallant Baronet will be carried. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to say 
that I shall not divide the House. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has frankly under- 
taken that, without thees words, the 
Local Government Board will be 
instructed to inquire into the matter. 
Without them we are compelled to place 
our trust in the Local Government Board 
and rely on a body constituted in a 
manner which compels us to distrust its 
action, and in submitting to the decision 
of the Government I hope the day will 
not come when the Catholics and 
Nationalists of the north of Ireland will 
reject them. 


Mr. TULLY: In the first place, the 
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Amendment ought to be objected to 
because it goes in for cutting up 
districts by mathematical rules ac- 


cording to population, and destroys old 
landmarks. I think that is a most objec- 
tionable thing. The Local Government 
Board have sent out circulars asking the 
'people to sign with regard to the 
changing of divisions of counties, etc., 


‘but in such cases the people have 
‘objected and torn up the circulars. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 


MEANS: The only question is whether 

the words proposed to be left out— 
“And to the due representation of any 

minority holding separate views from the 

majority of such population,” 

should stand part of 

| Amendment. 


the proposed 


purport to be taken from the words of | 


the English Act, but in that Act they do 
I say it would be a great mis- 


not occur. 


| The Committee divided:—Ayes 19; 
| Noes 236.—(Division List No. 78.) 


AYES. 


Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Boulnois, Edmund 

Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) | 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 


Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 
Hammord, Jahn (Carlow) 





| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
| Healy, Thos. J. 
| Lough, Thomas 

| Macaleese, Daniel 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
| O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 


| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
| Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


(Wexford) 


| TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. 
| F french. 


| Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
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Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Asher, Alexander 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, John George Alex. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.B. (Clackm.) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, Rt. Hon. A. H. Smith- 
Barry, F. Tress (Windsor) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 

Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx.) 
Brigg. John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn. J. (Birm.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Crean, Eugene 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cruddas, Wm. Donaldson 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, 8.) 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Denny, Colonel 

Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duckworth, James 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Ellis, T. E. (Merionethshire) 
Engledew, Charles John 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fenwick, Charles 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Flannery, Fortescue 
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Flower, Ernest 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Garfit, William 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Gunter, Colonel 

Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Harrington, Timothy 
Harwood, George 

Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Helder, Augustus 

Hemphill, Rt. Hon. C. H. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir E. Stock (Bristol) 
Hogan, James Francis 
Hornby, William Henry 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutchinson, Capt.G. W. Grice- 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSir U. 
Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lanc.) 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, Jchn Herbert 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 
Macdona, John Cumming 
McDonnell,Dr. M. A. (Qn.’sCo.) 
Maclure. Sir John William 
MacNeill, John G. Swift 
McCalmont,Mj-Gn (Ant’m,N.) 
McCalmont. Col. J. (Ant’m,E.) 
McCartan, Michael 
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McDermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McIver, Sir Lewis 
Maddison, Fred. 

Mandeville, J. Francis 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Minch, Matthew 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Monk, Charles James 

More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Moss, Samuel 

Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert ‘T. 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Parnell, John Howard 

Pease, Alf. E. (Cleveland) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Randell, David 

Rankin, James 

Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Roche, Hon, J. (Kerry, E.) 
Roche, John (Galway, E.) 
Round, James 

Royds, Clément Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Saunderson, Col. E. James 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William E. T. 
Shee, James John 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Strachey. Edward 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Verney, Hon. Richard G. 
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Wallace, Robt. (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 


Williams, 


Wilson, John 
Wilson, John 


Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) | Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 


MEANS then put the Motion that the | 


Amendment, as amended, stand part of | 
the Bill, which was agreed to. 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.}: Mr. 
Lowther, the Amendment which I now 
intend to move is to omit Sub-section 5) 
of Clause 2. That sub-section provides | 
for the qualification of a person who may | 
be elected a county councillor, and the 
qualification prescribed is that he must | 
be a local government elector in such 
county. I have no desire to prolong the 
proceedings on the Bill in any way, but I 
think the Government will feel that this 
is a substantial point, and one on which | 
I think action should be taken. 


the qualification for persons elected as 
county councillors. One reason is that 
it is contrary to the principle which has 
been adopted as governing the franchise 
which the Bill gives. The principle 
which has been adopted is the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, and under that fran- 
chise anybody can be selected as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Therefore, if for the 
important position of representative of 
a constituency in this House you may 
elect anybody you choose, I think it 
would be quite safe to leave the electors 
free to elect any person they please. 
The first point I make is that the Govern- 
ment, having adopted the principle of 
the Parliamentary franchise, should 
follow the analogy, and impose no quali- 
fication whatever on persons to be 
elected. The second reason I give is 
that, although I am quite sure the 
object of the Government is to secure 
good representatives, and that they think 
the best representatives can be secured 
by imposing the qualification included 
in the Bill, yet I think that intention will 
defeat itself. In many cases they will 


not get the best but the second best 
candidate, if they preserve this qualifica- 
tion. 





{COMMONS} 


Weir, James Galloway 

J. Powell- Birm ) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Wilson, J. W. 


I desire | 
to give three or four reasons why it |i 
would be most desirable to leave out | 


I know the feeling of the Com- | 
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Woodhouse, SirJT(Hudd’rsf'ld) 
Wortley,Rt.Hon.C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Yoxall, James Henry 
(Durham, Mid) . 
(Govan) TELLERS 
(Wore’sh, N.) Sir 


FOR. THE Noxrs— 
John Colomb and 
Captain Donelan. 








, mittee will be that there will be still such 
a large class to select from that we need 
| not mind the restriction. I have some 
‘peculiar experience on that point, which 
'I desire with great humility to put at 
‘the service of the Committee. I have 
been connected for the past six years 
with a body in London which has in- 
terested itself, since the Parish Councils 
| Act and the Local Government Act were 
| passed, in getting candidates for the 
| local bodies ‘under these Acts. That is 
| the London Reform Union, which has 
|acted in the last three county council 
‘elections, and in many guardians and 
| vestry elections which correspond to the 
elections mentioned in this Bill, and I 
‘have obtained a good deal of experience 
in the matter of securing candidates. It 
will be said that there cannot be any 
‘analogy between the difficulties or faci- 
‘lities of obtaining candidates in London 
and in the [Irish counties, but if 
I can show it is difficult in London 
then I will have gone a long way to prove 
that there will be much greater difficul- 
ties in Ireland. Of course, I will not go 
into the matter in any detail. On our 
side, which is the Progressive, in the 
county council and other elections. we 
have constantly a difficulty in this vast 
capital, where a great number of people 
are qualified, in getting suitable candi- 
dates with the party qualification, and 
we oftentimes have to pass over the best 
man simply because he has not that 
qualification. I know the same difficulty 
is experienced by our opponents—the 
Municipal Reform Association—in getting 
gentlemen as candidates who possess the 
necessary qualification and are willing to 
stand. In this Bill the Government have 
very wisely adopted the principle of 
omitting any obvious defects which 
have become apparent in the English 
Act passed in 1888. They have adopted 
the Party franchise, and I ask them to 
go the full length of the principle and 
take this experience which nobody will 
dispute, and everybody with a knowledge 
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of the question will confirm, about the 
difficulty of getting candidates, and leave 
the election in each county perfectly 
free. The last point I would impress on 
the Committee is this: the honourable 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
has down an Amendment later on. His 
object, like that of the Government, is 
to obtain the best candidates, and he 
proposes that we should adopt a stronger 
restriction than is contained in the Bill. 
In case my Amendment is not adopted, 
I purpose proposing another less strin- 
gent qualification than that contained in 
the Bill. The object we all have in 
view is to get the best men, and that can 
be best secured by leaving the electors 
absolutely free. Take the case of an 
Irish county. The population is not very 
large, and there is still a small lettered 
class—hardly a large class—belonging to 
the landlords, in which there may be 
one or two men or women with, perhaps, 
private incomes, but lacking most likely 
the qualification enabling them to 
become candidates. It would be a great 
pity to shut out these people who have 
created no animosity against themselves. 
The difficulties of qualification are 
much greater in Ireland than in 
England. The principal qualification 
in Ireland is real property in con- 
nection with the land, and _ people 
are very slow to transfer land. Of course, 
it may be said that they can get the 
lodger franchise, but there is a very 
small number of cases in each county in 
which the lodger franchise has been 
taken advantage of, and there would 
appear to be some reluctance on the part 
of the people to avail themselves of it. 
From my own experience I can state 
that there are a number of people 
who have not the qualification included 
in the Bill, but who are well fitted to 
render good service if this provision is not 
embodied in the Measure. We will 
require in each county 30 or 40 good 
respectable persons as county councillors, 
and 100 or 120 as district councillors. 
That is a good number of responsible 
persons to provide, and my argument is 
that any restriction will be a great injury. 
I would ask the Government to consider 
the Amendment in a fair spirit. I think 
I have shown it is in accordance with 
the franchise they have selected, and 
that it will widen the sphere of selection 


{27 Aprit 1898} 
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and improve the quality of the candi- 
dates. I have much pleasure in moving 
to omit Sub-section 5, Clause 2. 


Dr. RENTOUL: It seems to me that 
this Amendment would introduce into the 
county councils ezx-officios of the very 
worst kind. I am perfectly certain that 
if this Amendment were adopted many 
Members of this House would be elected 
county councillors. I might possibly be 
selected myself as a county councillor for 
a division of my native county, and if 
I were asked to stand, I should be 
tempted to become an ex-officio county 
councillor, because I could not attend 
more than once a year at the very most. 
That seems to me an almost fatal objec- 
tion to the Amendment. But let us see 
what are the arguments put forward by 
the honourable Member. First, he says 
that the Parliamentary franchise, having: 
been adopted, we ought to carry out the 
principle to the end, that since the same 
qualification exists for electors for county 
councillors as exists for election for Mem-. 
bers of Parliament, the same qualifica- 
tion should be applied to candidates. But 
a Member of Parliament is dealing with 
national questions which do not touch 
any particular division. Nine-tenths of 
the Members of this House are not locally 
connected with thé constituencies they 
represent. Just in the same manner yow 
may have a county councillor belonging 
to county Dublin representing a division 
in county Donegal in which he has no 
possible interest whatever, and he will be 
voting away money, not a penny of which 
he has contributed. The honourable 
Member says that because gentlemen are 
allowed to enter Parliament without 
qualification they should also be allowed 
to stand for county councils without quali- 
fication, but I have already pointed out 
the great difference which seems to me to 
exist in this matter. A man who is 
returned to Parliament represents not 
merely the interests of one county, but 
the interests of the entire kingdom ; 
whereas a member of a county council 
represents a county alone. A candidate 
for a county council need only have 
a qualification in the county, not 
in the division in which he is 
standing, and accordingly there will 
be the entire county to select from. 
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You have the whole of the county to 
select from, and it is not likely that 
one district of a county would prefer to 
go into another county for its representa- 
tive. It goes to the county itself. Then 
the honourable Member says it will not 
give the best man, but put a limit upon 
the class, and only give the second-best 
man. Now, I most respectfully submit 
that the local candidate, if he can be 
got, is always the best for the county 
council, and is essential from every pos- 
sible point of view. Honourable Mem 
bers, I am sure, will quite see, although 
there are some counties with which they 
are well acquainted, and in those counties 
they would be well qualified to act on 
the council, there are other counties the 
circumstances and conditions of which 
they know nothing, and which they could 
not learn in a dozen years. Therefore 
it is that I say that, in my opinion, a 
local inhabitant of the county, no matter 
how weak his intelligence may be, is a 
stronger candidate than a person who 
has to go to somebody else to obtain the 
information which he requires. The 
right honourable Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean laughs, but his 
knowledge of all parts of the kingdom 
is so vast that perhaps he is not able 
to comprehend the difficulty which con- 
fronts a humble individual like myself. 
The honourable Member says further 
that there will be persons coming forward 
as candidates belonging to the landlord’s 
family who have not created any feeling 
of hostility against themselves. Well, it 
is a difficult thing for me to conceive 
that a constituency should say: “Here 
we have to elect a county council, and 
for one member let us go to the land- 
lord’s family. We cannot elect the land- 
lord himself, because he has made himself 
so unpopular, but his family will be so 
entirely unbiased, so impartial, so un- 
prejudiced, that a member of his family 
will do extremely well for the county 
council.” Would any constituency—does 
anyone suppose that a constituency would 
think for a moment that the landlord, 
being an objectionable candidate, the 
landlord’s son would be the premier 
candidate for the constituency? No. It 
seems to me there is no possible argu- 
ment in favour of this contention of the 
honourable Member. There is another 


Dr. Rentoul. 
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point which, in my opinion, is a some 
what important one, and that is, it is 
going away from the English Act. So 
far as it is possible for me to do go, 1 
shall stick to the English Act. If I 
depart from the lines of the English 
Act in this particular instance I should 
be occupying a very false position if I 
refused to go away from it upon the 
invitation of the honourable and gallant 
Member upon another point. I, there- 
fore, shall stick to the English Act. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I quite 
understand that there is something to be 
said for an Amendment of this kind, but, 
at the same time, the honourable Mem- 
ber has referred to the case of the London 
County Council, and says that the case 
of London shows the necessity of enlarg- 
ing the qualification or withdrawing it 
altogether. It would have been very 
much better, I think, if the honourable 
Member had taken the case of a county 
council outside the council of London, 
which stands in a somewhat different 
position to any other council in the coun- 
try. Had there been found any difficulty 
in connection with the qualifications of 
a candidate for county councillor in Eng- 
land, no doubt it would have been quoted 
when the question was considered in 
relation to Scotland. It was not quoted, 
and in this particular the Scotch differs 
from the English Act. I do, however, 
think that where women are allowed to 
sit upon the council there may be some 
reason, not for removing any qualifica- 
tion, but for inserting a residential quali- 
fication. I am not pledging myself in 
any way, but when we come to consider 
the question of the district councils, I 
am not prepared to say that I will not 
insert a clause as to the residential quali- 
fication for district councils. So far as 
the county council is concerned, we are 
not prepared to depart from the prece- 
dent of the English and the Scotch Acts. 
We are not prepared to do so, because 
we think this is a large question, and 
should be raised generally. I trust what 
I have just said will show honourable 
Members that. so far as reasonable I 
shall be prepared at another stage to 
consider that question. 
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Mr. DILLON: I find myself in a some- 
what peculiar position. Having made 
inquiries amongst those with whom I 
usually act, I find that I am in a hopeless 
minority. I think the general feeling 
prevailing on the Irish benches is against 
the Amendment, though I am strongly 
in favour in all elections of placing no 
limit upon the choice of the elector. 1 
think the elector ought to have absolute 
freedom as to their selection and of 
placing upon the council that man who, 
in their opinion, is most fit to represent 
them, and who, in their judgment, will 
do their business best; but, as I said 
before, I find myself in a hopeless 
minority upon the Irish benches. 

*Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: I hope the 
Government, before the Report stage, will 
consider especially what has fallen from 
the lips of the honourable Member who 
has just sat down, who represents Irish 
opinion. 

Mr. DILLON: I am afraid I cannot 
say so in this instance; I am sorry to 
say I am in a hopeless minority. 

*Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: I think the 
honourable Member is a little too 
modest ; still, after what has fallen from 
him, I hope the Government will con- 
sider this question. What I was anxious 
to point out to the right honourable 
Gentleman is the change in this Bill. 
In reply to what he has said about the 
reference made by an honourable Mem- 
ber to the London County Council being 
unfortunate, I think if he will inquire 
with a certain amount of detail 
of anybody who is connected with the 
working of the other county councils 


the right honourable Gentleman will not 
experience any difficulty in finding plenty 
of places where these rules of exclusion 
have worked a considerable amount of 
inconvenience and injustice. I know that 
on this occasion we are liable to all sorts 
of alarms. The honourable Member for 


Down has referred to the carpet bagger. |. 


A most harrowing picture has been 


drawn of the whole of the Irish Members 
of this House hurrying over to Ireland 
with their carpet bags for the purpose of 
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seeking election upon these county 
councils. The honourable Member for 


Down having placed this harrowing pic- 
ture before us answered himself when he 
indulged in the eloquent and glowing 
description of the advantages that a local 
man would have over a stranger. That 
is perfectly true, and anybody who knows 
anything about the county council elec- 
tions knows that the local man is always 
elected. Of course, we know that in 
Parliamentary elections a man comes 
down to the constituency, speaks, and 
gets elected, but in a county council 
election or in a district council election 
the fear of the “carpet-bagger” is abso- 
lutely chimerical. Now I desire to point 
out to the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary that in the Parish 


Council Act residential qualifications 
exist. I do not wish to weary the 
House with personal _ illustrations, 


but I could quote one case within my 
own experience with regard to myself 
personally when I was very nearly, 
although I was a resident, disqualified 
for sitting upon the council, although I 
was invited to do so by no less than three 
constituencies in the county merely 
because I was residing in a house belong- 
ing to a relative. These arbitrary rules 
of exclusion never by any chance exclude 
anyone whom nobody wants, but they very 
often exclude those whom the people 
do want upon the council. In my 
county this year there was a great desire 
to elect a gentleman either as an 
Alderman or a Councillor, but it was 
found that he could not be elected, 
because, although he had always lived in 
the county he had no qualification to sit 
upon the council. merely because he had 
been living in his father’s house. Now I 
do ask this House to dismiss from its 
mind all these fears and bogies, and to 
trust the people of Ireland to know whom 
they should elect. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do ask the 
Government, while they do retain this 
qualification in the Bill, to widen it to 
the slight extent which is suggested. No 
doubt it is reasonable. I say that the 


Bill provides that not only must the man 

who is elected have a qualification when 

he is elected, but if he loses the qualifi- 

cation afterwards from any circumstance 

he will be disqualified from acting. 
3 E 
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let me point out the effect of that in 
Ireland. First of all he must have the 
Parliamentary franchise in order to 
qualify him for the council, and he must 
have a qualification as tenant or owner. 
With regard to the hardship caused by 
disqualification, I would point out that 
there is one case of a judicial tenant, a 
man who has had his rent fixed for 12 
years, who was disqualified from his Par- 
liamentary vote because the point was 
taken against him that he could not show 
the devolution of title to him from his 
deceased father because he had not taken 
out letters of administration to his pro- 
perty. John Smith will be elected on one 
side or another, and electioneering agents 
will go about seeking to discover whether 
he has administered his father’s estate, 
and may so disqualify a most worthy and 
deserving man. It is oniy since the Act 
of 1881 that in rural districts any- 
body has ever dreamed of taking out 
letters of administration to a deceased 
father’s estate. When a father dies the 
landlord puts the son’s name upon the 
books, and that man was then considered 
the tenant ; but now, instead of the elder 
son being put upon the books, it is the 
widow who is put on, although the son 
is the man of the house, and the person 
who ought to have the vote. There is 
another consideration which one ought to 
have regard to. What I put to the 
Government is this: if they insist upon 
the existing qualifications let them leave 
out that portion of the clause in the 
Report stage which provides for the con- 
tinuation of the qualification. If a man 
had a qualification at the commencement 
let him continue to act. Let them insert 
—if they insist upon the qualification—let 
them insert the words “providing that 
the Gandidate should possess some other 
qualification as may be prescribed.” 
because the result, unhappily, is that men 
who have paid rent, rates, and taxes all 
their lives cannot get Parliaméntary 
qualifications for reasons of the most 
technical description. And while the 
Government is willing to furnish us with 
a Measure which is both broad and 
liberal I do think that in some 
sense it is exclusive. There are 
the rate books of the county, and any- 


body who appears upon the rate books 
and is paying rates ought to have a 
right to be a candidate for the county 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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council, although he has not, I regret to 
say. Would it not be reasonable to 
extend this rule a little in that way? 


Mr. DILLON: I do hope the Govern- 
ment will see their way to accept the 
suggestion of the honourable Member, 
I do think that some compromise might 
be arrived at upon the lines suggested by 
the honourable Member for North Down. 
The law as it stands in Ireland will 
not allow of a landlord’s son becoming a 
member of the council. Now, I myself 
do know of some cases where the land- 
lord’s son would be most acceptable as 
a candidate, but where the landlord him- 
self would be most unacceptable. Then 
take the farmer’s son. There are many 
of the farmers’ sons who sare very much 
better qualified than their fathers to 
act, and have much more time to act, 
and there is no reason why these men 
should not be qualified. 


Mr. TULLY: The reason why [ 
object to the Amendment is that its 
acceptance will lead to the preparation 
of lists of candidates in Dublin and 
Belfast, and if men are to be brought out 
from the cities I know very well what 
the result will be. We shall get lists of 
candidates from Dublin and Belfast, and 
in my opinion we have had too much 
Belfast in this Bill already. I think that 
the candidates we should have ought to 
be men who live in the counties and 
know something about them. If those 
men went astray the people in the 
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county would be able to seize them by — 


the throat and bring them to their 
senses; but, on the other hand, if these 
gentlemen are sent down from Dublin 
with their carpet bags, they can carry 
out any jobs they like without any 
chance of being interfered with. J 
know, as a Press man, how politicians 
can be made to appear so exalted as to 
be above human nature. It has been 
said that everything which is unknown 
is magnificent, but I have also heard 
upon equal authority that a dead dog at 
a distance smells like musk. I object 
most emphatically to be pelted with the 
lists of these Dublin men. I think if 
we are to make this Bill a success it 
must be the local men whom we shall 
have to depend upon, who will have the 
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working of it. I know how candidates 
are magnified, as they will be by the 
Press, and they will put these men on 
the simple people of the country, and 
thus create a large amount of extrava- 
gance and jobbery, of which we shall be 
ashamed, as we have been ashamed before 
now by the scenes which have taken 
place in this House on the part of the 
candidates which we have sent here. I 
hope the men who will have the working 
of these councils will be local men. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The object of 

the honourable Member who has just sat 
down might be attained by the adoption 
of a compromise of the English Act. I 
am in favour of giving the constituencies 
full choice to elect whom they please. 
If you will not follow that principle, take 
the principle of a residence within a 
radius of three miles of the district. 
If you pass the Bill as it stands, 
consider the hardships it will entail, 
not only on the people named, but 
on others, such as farmers’ _ sons. 
Look at the position of a farmer’s 
son. A farmer’s son, as a lodger, having 
a vote, might be elected, but if he 
marries and becomes a householder, then 
he is disqualified and loses his seat. He 
might be a most valuable member of the 
county council, or he might be the chair- 
man, and under those circumstances off 
goes his qualification and the council 
loses its chairman. Look at the case of 
the trades unionists of Ireland, whom the 
trades unions desire to represent them, 
or the case of the small occupier, who 
has something the matter at his dwell- 
ing, fever, or what not, and he takes 
lodgings for a week while he has his 
house disinfected. He loses his vote, 
because there is a break in the con- 
tinuity of the tenancy, and under this 
Bill you cannot remedy that defect. Tf 
you do not see your way to an automatic 
principle of freedom of choice, then adopt 
the principle of the last English Bill, 
where it was found necessary to adopt 
the principle of residence. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As I said, I 
am prepared to consider the residential 
qualification in connection with the rural 
districts, and I suggest that this Amend- 
ment should now be adjourned. 


If any 
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solution is found to be possible for this 
difficulty, I think it will be found in the 
direction suggested by the right honour- 
able Baronet. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Of course, after the 
statement of the right honourable Gentle- 
man that he will reconsider the matter, I 
will withdraw the Amendment. I think 
the Committee will readily agree that 
there has been a good case made for it. 
I have got another Amendment a little 
lower down, which, perhaps, he will con- 
sider also. If it is withdrawn, perhaps 
the right honourable Gentleman will 
consider whether he cannot extend the 
qualification in the direction I have in- 
dicated, and on that ground I desire to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to move 
an Amendment to Clause 2. I do not 
propose to detain the House very long, 
although this is a matter of some impor- 


tance. This disqualification of women 
from ‘being elected to county coun- 
cils is not contained in the Bill 
itself. It is contained in the claus 
and schedule which give power to 


apply the Scotch Act, and, of course 
the Scotch Act forbids women to be mem- 
bers of county councils. There is no such 
statutory provision as regards England 
and Wales, and, in these two countries, 
the disqualification of women from sitting 
on county councils was judge-made law. 
I am sorry to say that this House, 
with the extraordinary laxity of phraseo- 
logy which it has constantly displayed 
in dealing with this subject, did not settle 
the question one way or the other, but 
left it to the judges to interpret—in 
fact, left it to judges to make the law on 
a matter of this great importance. I 
may say, in passing, that, personally, I 
object very strongly to the extension of 
the principle of legislation by reference 
which has been adopted in this Bill. It 
seems to me most objectionable that the 
House, instead of assuming responsibility 
3 E 2 
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for these questions and putting actual 
words into the Bill, puts in a clause and 
a schedule enabling another Act to be 
adopted by the Government—eaving it 
to their choice whether they will have 
this Scotch Act put in or not. It ma 
amount to this: that it will be left to the 
absolute discretion of a Member of the 
Government, and that seems to me to be 
a most objectionable extension of a bad 
principle. This question, which has 
always been left to judicial interpretation, 
should be placed in the Bill itself. As 
regards the English law on this subject 
—which is judge-made law—forbidding 
women to be members of county councils, 
that was the result of the extremely doubt- 
ful case of Beresford-Hope v. Sandhurst— 
Lady Sandhurst having sat and voted as a 
member of a county council in England. 
This disqualification was absolutely the 
result of a judicial decision, but the 
grounds of that decision were exceedingly 
doubtful. Lord Esher, who pronounced a 
very elaborate judgment in the case, went 
so far as to say— 

“Neither by the common law, nor by the 
constitution of this country, from the beginning 


of the common law until now, could a woman 
exercise any public function.” 


It was on that ground that Lord Esher 
gave his decision. He forgot the fact 
that women had exercised many public 
functions in this country, not only by 
statute, but by common law. The func- 
tion of overseer has always been dis- 
charged by women, under the common 
law. We know that while, in other coun- 
tries, women are incapacitated from filling 
the office of King, in this country that 
has never been the case. It seems to me 
impossible to justify the phrase that Lord 
Esher used. The other judges of the 
Court of Appeal, in that famous case, 
went. so far as this: that the words of the 
English Act were obscure, and inconclu- 
sive, and they made a strong attack upon 
this House for refusing to face this ques- 
tion and settle it by Act of Parliament. 
as it should be settled in one sense or the 
other. I believe that I was the author of 
those unfortunate words which were origi- 
nally included in the Act of 1869, and 
Sir Charles Dilke. 


{COMMONS} 
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afterwards were put in the Consolidation ‘ 


Act. The Court of Appeal decided those 
words to be inconclusive, and therefore 
interpreted them as not extending the 
right to women to sit upon county coun- 
I think I have carried the Commit- 
tee with me so far as this: that it would 
be desirable that we should face this 
question, and in some sense settle it in 
this Act of Parliament. As to the merits 
of my proposal, I will say very little, 
because I am quite sure that almost every 
Member of this House has made up his 
mind one way or the other upon this 
question. It is not worth while, there- 
fore, to deal with it at any length. My 
own view is in favour of the free choice 
of the people to elect whom they choose 
to represent them upon these bodies—to 
elect the people whom they think will 
best do their work. See in what. an 
absurd position we stand in regard to 
local government in this Bill! You give 
the people the franchise, and then you 
specially refuse them the right to elect 
whom they choose to membership of one 
of the bodies created under this Bill. 
Women have the right to sit upon the 
other bodies, but you refuse them the 
right to sit upon the county council. 1 
believe that in Wales there are two dis 
tricts where women are qualified to be 
elected to be district councillors, and in 
these two districts—wealthy districts— 
the financial interests are double as 
important as they are in some of the 
Irish counties. I merely say that in 
order to prove, if any proof were neces- 
sary, that it cannot be on the ground of 
the magnitude of the functions that you 
admit women under this Bill to member- 
ship of the district councils, and exclude 
them from membership of the county 
councils. Extend the right to women to 
be elected on those county councils. 
Perhaps not many women would desire 
to be candidates, but still there may be 
some, and at any rate the electors should 
have a free choice as to the persons 
whom they desire to see representing 
them on such an important body as the 
county council 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do aot 
think that this is. ‘a convenient time to 
discuss this question, although, of course, 
as the Government has included the 
matter in the scope of this Bill, it was 
obviously open to any Member who 
wished to raise it, to raise 1t as has been 
done. ithe right honourable Baronet 
thinks we ought to face this question in 
this Bill; he says that words in previous 
Acts were generally obscure and incon- 
elusive, but, if I remember right, she 
Scotch Act of 1889 was passed before the 
Courts had given their decision in the 
case to which the right honourable 
Baronet has referred, and which attracted 
the attention of the House of Commons 
to this matter. He says we ought to 
face the question; I say the question 
was faced when we passed the Scotch Act. 


{27 Aprit 1898} 





I am not going outside the decision of 
the Court of Appeal, although possibly I 
may be of the same opinion as the right | 
honourable Baronet as to its merits, but | 
I do think it is important not to raise a | 
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waich really has a much wider bearing. 
All that we have done in the Bill is to 
bring the state of the law of Ireland, in 
connection with the position of women on 
district councils and on county councils, 
exactly up to the point where it stands 
in England. I have done that simply in 
order to avoid raising this question. No 
doubt the time will come when that 
question must be raised, but further than 
that it is not desirable to go at present 
The only way to deal properly with the 
matter would be to bring in a Bill for 
the whole of the United Kingdom, so 
that the state of things may be, as I trust 
it will be in time, identical. 


Amendment moved— 


“Clause ii., page 2, line 16, after ‘ county, 
add—‘ And no person shall be disqualitied by 
sex or marriage for being elected or being a 
councillor for a county.’”—(Sir Charles 
Dilke.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 90; 
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Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) | 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stanley. H. M. (Lambeth) 
Strutt, Hon. C. H. 
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Thorburn, W. 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, H. J. 

Tully, Jasper 

Verney, Hon. R. G. 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 


Amendment proposed, page 2, line 


16— 


“ After ‘county’ to add—‘and possess the 
qualifications required for an elected poor law 
guardian for such county immediately before 
the passing of this Act.’”—(Colonel 
Saunderson. ) 


Mr. DILLON: Will it be in order to 
move this Amendment to Clause lix.? 


*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS awn 
MEANS: I cannot rule it out of order. 
We have been considering the question 
of qualifications. 


Coronet E. J. SAUNDERSON 
(Armagh, N.): I think the qualifi- 
cation should be that of those who 
would be elected councillors. I have had 
the honour to have a seat in this House 
for a good number of years, and I have 
heard many Irish Resolutions brought 
in—some of the most extraordinary 
character; but I can say this, that I 
never remember a Bill brought into the 
House of Commons from the Govern- 
ment point of view under such favour- 
able auspices. First of all, this Bill has 
not been proposed by the other side of 
the House. I make these remarks 
simply as it affects the Amendment. 
We are considering the Amendments 
on the Bill. It is not a Bill that has 
excited much passion or excitement in 
Ireland, and, therefore, in dealing with 
the Amendments, the Government are 
specially favourably circumstanced, 
because they can accept our Amendments 
as they please without the slightest 
danger of aggravating passion: or social 
confusion in Ireland; and when I 


submit an Amendment of this kind to 
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Wodehouse, Edmund Robert 


| Wylie, Alexander 


| TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


the House, and to Her Majesty’s Govern- 


'ment, I think I am justified in alluding 


| to this satisfactory state of things. This 
,is not a Home Rule Bill, or a Land Bill; 


with the Amendment on its merits. 
\the ordinary principle of the Bill as 





it does not propose to destroy or rob a 
class; therefore it is not a Bill to excite 
the patriotism of the Irish people. I 
think the Government may fairly deal 
Take 


regards Parliamentary election. Per- 
haps I may say, in passing, from my 
point of view—although a number of 
my friends in Ireland differ from me on 
this—that once you establish the fact 
that these councils are to be elected, 
whether they are to be elected on 
a Parliamentary franchise or not, does 
not matter at all. We have left that; 
we have come to the question of whether 
it is possible that this can be a safeguard 
that those who spend the money shalt 
have, tosome extent, some direct personal 
interest in the expenditure, which they 
are supposed to supervise. The honour- 
able Member for Oxford a short time ago 
objected very much to the idea of carpet- 
baggers coming down to a county and 
assuming responsibility. Inthe party to 
which I belong we have not got the large 
experience which, no doubt, he has got 
on that point. I am as much opposed 
as he is to the idea of carpet-baggers. 
I think the opinion in Ireland is un 
doubted that if those who pay no rates 
have the power of choosing councillors, 
who also pay no rates, the economic 
administration of county affairs will be 
open to grave doubt. These men have 
no object in dealing economically with 
the rates. They will be elected by those 
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whose object probably will be to have 
the rates raised. There are works pro- 
posed to be carried out, and in many 
cases an elector will be able to 
earn more wages in one week than 
he does in a whole year. There- 
fore, undoubtedly it will be from 
human nature the object of these men 
who pay no rates to raise the rent. I 
have had the suggestion made to me from 
various parts of Ireland on behalf of men 
who sympathise with me not at all in poli- 
tical matters, and I have gathered this: 
that there is a widespread feeling of 
alarm in Ireland at the present moment 
as to the economical working of this Bill. 
We admit—I think everyone in this 
House will admit—that we are making 
a very great experiment in Ireland with 
this Bill, and I do not blame the Govern- 
ment for making it. I believe it ought 
to be made, but, at any rate, some safe- 
guards such as I have proposed ought to 
be introduced into the Bill which will 
calm the minds of men in Ireland to this 
extent: that the Bill provides that those 
whe are elected to spend rates are 
men who pay rates themselves. Now, 
what happens sometimes in Ireland? We 
all know that in Ireland boards of guar- 
dians have sometimes acted with more 
generosity than discretion in spending 
money for which no possible justification 
has ever been given. They often sign 
cheques which they have no business to 
sign. I heard of a case the other day 
which happened some time since, and I 
have it on good authority of a certain 
board of guardians in Ireland. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ireland is a large 
place. Where was it? 


Cotone. SAUNDERSON: It was in 
the south-west of Ireland. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: Come a bit closer. 


Cotone, SAUNDERSON: I am quite 
close enough. 


Colonel Sawnderson. 
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Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Be a little 
more definite, Colonel. 


Cotone, SAUNDERSON : I shall just 
be as definite as I please. I mention this 
fact on good authority. It was an occa- 
sion on which the whisky was being 
tested at a board of guardians, as _ it 
always is. The result was that the guar- 
dians got somewhat mixed, and the clerk 
signed a cheque—which he had no right 
to sign—with the whisky, and the chair- 
man drank the ink. Of course, I know 
we could never have had anything of that 
kind in Scotland. Now, the law at pre 
sent is that when a cheque is signed 
which ought not to have been signed a 
surcharge is made, and the money is 
recovered from those who signed the 
cheque. Now, what .would happen if 
this Bill passes as it now stands? Why, 
you can elect any man in the street, 
whether he is a ratepayer or not, and 
you could elect corner boys if you liked 
They will, as I have already said, no 
doubt be endowed with great generosity 
at other people’s expense. They will not 
consider whether there is anything to 
meet the cheques they sign at the bank 
or not. That probably will be the result, 
and how are you going to surcharge such 
men as corner boys if elected? It cannot 
be done, for a corner boy is a man who 
stands at a street corner, and generally 
drinks whisky. Well, I am pointing out 
a possible difficulty in this Bill which 
may often arise. You may elect men who 
do not pay any rates, and who, conse- 
quently, have no inclination to be eco- 
nomical. They will elect men in Ire 
land who very often pay no rates at all, 
with the result that a great number of 
the ratepayers in Ireland will have to 
suffer, because, undoubtedly, the election 
of men of this kind leads to extravagant 
expenditure in the country. I can see, 
therefore, no objection—no logical objec- 
tion—on the part of this House to place 
« limitation in the Bill of this kind. You 
have the same franchise in Ireland as 
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you have in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, or, rather, as in Wales and Scot- 
land, for there is some limitation in Eng- 
land in electing county councillors ; but, 
at any rate, you have this Parliamentary 
franchise established. You may ask, why 
should we not have this small safeguard, 
that only the man who pays rates at the 
passing of this Act shall be qualified to 
give a vote for those who are going to 
spend his money? I consider that that 
is a very moderate demand on my part, 
and I feel perfectly certain that the 
vast majority of Irish ratepayers will 
sympathise with me in the steps I am 
taking in making this proposition. Now, 
Sir, the Government have two methods 
of dealing with the Amendments which 
are proposed. My right honourable 
Friend the Chief Secretary may say, in 
dealing with this Amendment, that he 
will refuse to accept any Amendment 
which differentiates the Irish Bill from 
the condition of the law in England, 
Scotland, and in Wales. Of course he 
may take that view, but I hope he will 
not. Noone can assert that the condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland, and in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, are the same, and 
what might be fair treatment in this coun- 
try might be very unfair in another. You 
have got your Parliamentary franchise 
the same, but there are undoubtedly some 
constituencies in Ireland which differen- 
tiated from England or Scotland. I do 
not think any Irishman will deny that. 
That being so I hope the Government will 
not take up the line of non possumus in 
dealing with the Amendments submitted 
to them from either side of the House, on 
the ground that it differentiates the Bill 
from the law as it now exists in England 
and in Scotland. My right honourable 
Friend the Leader of the House, when he 
brought in a Bill in 1892 made a speech 
which I remember very well, in which he 
said “equality of treatment demanded 
similarity of conditions.” Now, that 
was an eminently statesmanlike 
observation. We know perfectly well, 
and everyone knows, that the condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland, and in Scotland 
and Wales, are entirely different. You 
never hear of a Scotchman getting up and 
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advocating the taking of somebody by 
the throat in order to reason with him. 
That follows incidentally from what an 
honourable Member opposite had done, 
and it gives some indication of the dif- 
ference which undoubtedly exists between 
the two people. There undoubtedly 
exists in Ireland a disposition to reason in 
this personal manner with those who hold 
opposite views. Therefore I do. hope 
that in dealing with this Amendment the 
Government will not take up the ground 
that the Amendment differentiates the 
Bill from the law as it stands in this 
country. There is another reason why 
I think the Government ought to accept 
this Amendment, and that is, that almost 
for the first time in history, as far as I 
am aware, when a great Measure has 
been brought in it has been found that 
Irish Members can work together ; and I 
think that shows that when Irishmen get 
up and propose Amendments to this Bill 
they are not actuated by any desire to 
injure the Bill, but by the knowledge that 
Irishmen possess of their own country : 
they are desirous that those opinions 
should be embodied in the Bill which will 
undoubtedly, for weal or woe, affect our 
own country for so long a time. I admit 
that this Amendment will bring about a 
certain limitation in choice, which is not 
desired or approved of in some quarters 
in Ireland. I have had a resolution sent 
to me from the Board of Guardians at 
Tralee, where evidently they are opposed 
to any limitation in the choice,of council- 
lors. They sent me this resolution in 
order to show that they wish to have a 
very wide choice when they choose their 
councillors, for they have passed the 
following Resolution— 


“That imprisonment should not be a dis- 
qualification for membership of the various 
councils, where the offence arose out of a 
political or agrarian dispute.” 


That is to say, if a man blew up the 
Government, or tried to blow up the 
Government, or took a pot-shot at his land- 
lord, that ought not to disqualify him from 
a seat on the county board. Therefore, 
of course, my proposal will not satisfy the 
wishes and the requirements of the Board 
of Guardians of Tralee. Now I do hope 
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the House will accept this limit, for I do 
think that it is quite reasonable that in 
Ireland men elected to these councils 
under this Bill should be men, who at the 
time of the passing of the Bill. should be 
paying the poor rate. I say—and I know 
something about the matter—that men 
who pay rates in Ireland, whether large 
or small ratepayers, are more amenable 
to arguments in favour of economy than 
men who pay nothing. For this reason, 
believing, as I do that my proposal will 
satisfy a very considerable class in Ire- 
land who are very anxious as to the 
results of this Bill, and believing that 
this restriction in choice will also 
satisfy a large class, and tend to bring 
about economy in administration, on 
behalf of those who care for Ireland, and 
desire the welfare of this Bill, beg leave 
to move this Amendment. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend has ex- 
pressed the hope that the Government 
will not meet any Amendment which 
may be merely put forward on the 
ground that it will differentiate their pro- 
posals for local government in Ireland from 
the provisions already in force for local 
government in England and Scotland. I 
certainly will not consider such a 
differentiation a final argument against 
any Amendment that might be moved. 
On the other hand, my honourable and 
gallant Friend will admit that strong 
reasons should be given for making such 
a differentiation. With regard to this 
particular Amendment, it is not at all 
necessary for the hon. Member to fall 
back upon the example of England and 
Scotland. I am ready to join issue with 
the honourable Member on the merits of 
the Amendment itself. The honourable 
and gallant Member is much alarmed lest 
the new bodies we propose to create 
should be found extravagant and uneco- 
nomic. I think his fears on that head 
are somewhat exaggerated, especially as 
regards the Guardians. My own opinion 
is that they will be inclined to be parsi- 
monious rather than given to great extra- 
Colonel Saunderson. 
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vagance. As regards road-making for 
relief work, I admit that the authorities 
might be somewhat lavish in expenditure, 
but against this the Government have 
made provision. But my honourable and 
gallant Friend says: “Why not accept 
this small safeguard?” Sir, the main 
reason for rejecting this “small safe- 
guard,” as the honourable and gallant 
Member calls it, is that it is a very small 
safeguard--so small as not to be a safeguard 
at all. And there is no doubt that its 
introduction into the Bill would be irri- 
tating in the highest degree, and would 
be greatly resented. My honourable and 
gallant Friend has referred to the speech 
made by the First Lord of the Treasury 
in introducing the Bill of 1892. Similar 
safecuards were introduced in that Bill, 
but if they found favour in the eyes of 
the honourable Member and his friends 
they have since come to the conclusion 
that some of these safeguards would be 
illusory and undesirable. They were 
rejected by the House, and I cannot 
recommend that the House should go 
back upon that decision. My honourable 
and gallant Friend also raised the ques- 
tion of qualification, but I put it to the 
House—is it likely that a rating qualifi- 
cation of £8 [Mr. T. M. Heaty: 





Sometimes £5.] It is not the least 
likely that a qualification of £8 
will have the smallest effect upon 
the votes, or would be in_ the 


smallest degree likely to restrain a 
tendency to incur any extravagance on 
the part of members of county councils 
or district councils. I would, moreover, 
remind my honourable and _ gallant 
Friend that the question of qualification 
to elected bodies has been fairly tried 
in the balance, and has been found want- 
ing; and I am certain that, if tried now, 
it would be found wanting. 

Mr. TULLY: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman inform the House 
whether or not there is to be a 
rating qualification for the members 
of these bodies? Only a few years 
ago the qualification for Poor Law 
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guardians was £20, but the right honour- 
able Member for the Montrose Burghs 
reduced it to £8. I have had a good 
deal of experience of different unions in 
Ireland, and I know that not half a dozen 
men are elected who are rated at £8. 
The ratepayers have an objection to elect 
men who have very low qualifications. 
They object to what they call, in their 
own expressive language, “light men” ; 
they must have “heavy men.” If the 
qualification is still further reduced very 
few will be elected, unless they have 
ability above the common, which will 
get over the objection of the electors to 
elect men who have no rating qualifica- 
tion. The House may rely upon it that 
the poor peasants of Ireland, and the 
poor farmers, who think twice before 
they take a shilling out of their pockets, 
will not elect men who have no interest 
in the expenditure of the rates, but will 
insist on electing men who have rating 
interests. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. P. J. POWER: With reference to 
the Amendment in my name, I wish to 
ask if a man is to be elected for a county 
council or district council must he be a 
resident in that county? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That is so. 


Mr. P. J. POWER: Does that apply 
to district councils? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. 


Mr. P. J. POWER: As I understand it, 
if a man is a county elector in any part of 
the county it is competent to him to be 
elected in any division. In these circum- 
stances I withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY : I wish to 
ask the right ‘honourable Gentleman 
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the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
before the Report stage of the Bill we 
can have any information as to the 
manner in which the boundaries will be 
settled ; and also if he proposes to make 
any preliminary inquiries as was done 
in the Franchise Act of 18857 I do not 
suggest we should have such an elaborate 
arrangement as was made then, but there 
are many places in Ireland where some 
kind of inquiry might be made with fair 
results. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: We have 
been making local inquiries, in order to 
ascertain the views of boards of guar- 
dians, and I hope before the Report stage 
of the Bill is reached to give the House 
the information which the honourable 
Member desires. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: I referred more 
especially to the boundaries. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I hope to 
be able to place a map in the Tea Room, 
showing the boundaries of counties and 
the districts proposed. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: With regard 
to these electoral divisions, the Local 
Government Board has at present 
ample powers to group them or change 
them as it likes, and as the districts 
stand at present nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory. Some have very exten 
sive areas, others have areas of small 
extent, and if this system of single 
member constituencies is adopted there 
will be very uneven representation in 
point of area, rating, and population. I 
desire to ask whether, in the course of the 
very important proceedings in which the 
Local Government Board in Ireland are 
now engaged, they are considering a 
readjustment of the existing electoral 
divisions, with a view to bringing about 
equality of representation, and basing 
that representation on area, population, 
or rating? 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I should like to point out that 
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that raises the very important question as 
to the number of elected representatives 
who will carry on the work of the unions, 
and that is a question that should re- 
ceive careful consideration. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With 
regard to the number of county divisions, 
the counties differ so much in size that 
it would be difficult to give a general 
answer; but I should think that in a 
county of average size, about 25 would 
be the number. The honourable Member 
asked me if there would be an adjust- 
ment of the existing poor-law electoral 
divisions with a view to equality of valua- 
tion and area. Well, Sir, that is a task 
which I should be very loth to undertake. 
It would be a very big thing. As the 
electoral division already exists and is 
now recognised, I think it would be more 
advisable to leave them as they now 
stand. Of course, if there were some very 
exceptional case—some very large elec- 
toral division with a very high valuation 
—we might consider the question. That 
would, perhaps, to some extent, meet the 
point of the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin. At the same time 
I may say I do not share his view. If 
the ex-officio guardians were in the 
habit of attending the ordinary meetings 
the councillors might be inconveniently 
numerous, but if reduced to thir normal 
number, and if there were only one mem- 
ber for each electoral division, the coun- 
cils would be large enough. 


Mr. HARRINGTON: May I point out 
to the right honourable Gentleman that 
there will be two reductions under the 
Bill? There will be first the reduction 
of the ez-officios. Then take an electoral 
division now returning three guardians. 
Is it only to return one under the Bill? 
Of course, if each electoral division 
returns the same number as now the 
question is settled. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The matter 
will come up for discussion later on. 
Mr. T. Harrington. 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, That Clause 2 as 
amended stand part of the Bill. 
Agreed to. 


Cuavuse III. 


On Question, That Clause 3 stand part 
of the Bill— 


*Mr. LOUGH: Mr. Lowther, I now 
submit a proposal to omit Sub-section 1 
of Clause 3. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Lowther, on 
a point of order, is it in order to discuss 
the omission of a sub-section before 
Amendments to it are considered? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS np 
MEANS: The honourable Member is 
entitled to move the omission of the 
sub-section ; but I will take care to safe 
guard the rights of honourable Members 
having Amendments on the Paper. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Clause 3 embodies a 
new principle unknown to any Local 
Government Act hitherto passed by this 
House, and which should be looked at from 
a broad standpoint. In Clauses 1 and 2 
we have given to Ireland most valuable 
institutions. Now we commence Clause 3 
with what I think is the first of a series 
of pernicious innovations. The proposal 
in this sub-section is that the chairman 
of a rural district council shall be a 
member of the county council. Then 
there is another sub-section, which pro- 
vides that the vice-chairman of a rural 
district council shall be a member cf 
the county council. In order to under- 
stand the proposal it is necessary, to turn 
to the portion of the Bill which consti- 
tutes district councils. There it is pro 
vided that both the chairman and vice 
chairman may be chosen from outside. 
I think it is the wish of the Government 
that they should be so chosen. But we 
may get on each rural district council 
two gentlemen who have not been elected 
by anybody, and who, owing to their 
‘positions on the district council, become 
members of the county council. I think 
that is a most undemocratic proposal. 
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For instance, in the county of Cork 
there may be as many as 36 of these 
non-elected members. I believe there 
are to be two county councils in Cork, 
and in that event there might be 18 
non-elected members in each. That 
would be a great alteration in these 
bodies as we have constituted them. 
Even in the smallest county there may 
be five or six rural district councils, and 
each of these may send two gentlemen 
to the county council. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Only the 


chairman. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I think if the right 
honourable Gentleman refers to Clause 
21 it will be seen that both the chairman 
and vice-chairman become members of 
the county council. [SvzRAL HONOUR- 
ABLE Mempers: No, no!] Well, at any 
rate, the chairman becomes a member, 
with the result that there may be six or 
seven non-elected members in a county 
council. I think that should strike the 
Committee as a very bad proposal. 
What is its object? It is probably to 
harmonise the working relations existing 
between the county and rural councils. 
A most excellent object, and one which 
ought to be secured under the Bill. But 
my point is that we are going the wrong 
way about it. It ought to be secured by 
allowing the member who represents the 
area of a rural district in the county 
council to be an additional member 
of the rural district council, and I 
have put down an Amendment to 
carry out that object. I think if 
the clause is carried as it stands, it 
will really defeat the purpose the 
Government have in view. They are 
assuming that district councils may be 
elected on strict party lines, and that it 
would be desirable to choose as chairman 
a man of influence in the locality, in 
whom party feeling did not run very high. 
That is the idea in the Bill, but I think 
this sub-section ought to be omitted. 
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will see that in selecting a chairman 
from outside he is not only selecting a 
chairman of his own body but also a 
member of the county council, and he 
will perhaps hesitate to depart from 
those party lines which it may be desir- 
able to depart from. Therefore I think 
the alternative proposal is more desir- 
able. As the clause stands the will ot 
the electors may be contravened by 
gentlemen not elected from any part of 
the county, whereas if the Committee 
adopt my proposal the rural district 
councils will be strengthened and the 
county council will not contain members 
who have not received the sanction of 
election for the position they occupy. I 
hope the Committee will understand the 
object I have in view. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As TJ under- 
stand the honourable Member he does 
not object to the proposal which we have 
introduced into the Bill—which is not in 
either the English or the Scotch Act— 
to establish direct relations between rural 
district and county councils. But he 
objects to our proposal to make chairmen 
of district councils e7-offictio members of 
county councils. Let me at once point 
out that the honourable Member is 
quite in error in supposing that the 
district councils are to send tro 
members to the county councils, 
for if he will read the sub-section and 
also Clause 21 he will see that it is the 
chairman alone who is to be a member 
of the county council. If the chairman 
were elected a member of the county 
council it would be open to the district 
council to send another representative. 
The honourable Member objects to the 
arrangement, which, he says, might result 
in every rural district council being repre- 
sented in a county council by a person 
not elected. As regards that, the district 
council will know perfectly well in elect- 
ing a chairman that he will be an 
er-officio member of the county council. 
So far from that~ being undesirable, I 
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the position of chairman, and will be a 
strong inducement to district councils to 
elect as chairman a really influential 
man either from their own body or from 
outside. I have also to point out that 
the alternative suggested by the honour- 
able Member is not practicable, as the 
county districts will not eoincide with the 
county divisions. Again, one of the 
functions of the county councils will be 
to discuss proposals of the district 
councils, and therefore I think it would 
be desirable that the district councils 
should be directly represented on the 
county councils. 


*Lorpv EDMUND FITZMAURICE: I 
think this is a very vital matter. 
What I want to point out is that 
the objections raised by the right 
honourable Gentleman to the proposal of 
the honourable Member may possibly, to 
a@ certain extent, be made against his 
own. In the clause as it stands there 
is nothing to distinguish between chair- 
men of rural district councils and chair- 
men of poor law unions, and you might 
have a chairman sitting on more than 
one county council. That is a point I 
would ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man to consider. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under the 
Bill a union may be cut into two where 
it is situated in two counties. In that 
event each part of it would be included 
in a different county council. The chair- 
man of the poor law board was a very 
different person indeed from the chair- 
man of the rural district council. 


*Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE: I 
take it from the explanation of the right 
honourable Gentleman that the part of 
a union falling within a county is to be 
incorporated with the rural district 
council. In that case my argument falls 
to the ground. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Bill 
provides for that. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


‘COMMONS } 
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Mr. TULLY: At present the present- 
ment sessions elect one man to represent 
them, and as the rural district councils 
take the part of the presentment sessions 
the same system should be continued. I 
think the proposal of the Government is 
a good one, and should be adhered to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY: My proposition is 
one which must necessarily be adopted 
for reasons which I will explain. This 
is not a question of dignity at all—it is 
a question of hard cash. Take the county 
of Louth. The town of Dundalk pays to 
the county at large about £1,000 a year. 
It is proposed under this Bill to merge 
Drogheda in the county, and I suppose 
Drogheda pays another £1,000. The 
whole county levies about £8,000. It 
appears to me that the town areas 
have a special right to special representa- 
tion. I will state why. The towns in 
question must pay their proportion of 
the salaries of the grand jury officials, 
and they have also to keep up a town 
clerk and a surveyor of their own, for 
which they receive no contribution from 
the county to assist them. The Chief 
Secretary referred me yesterday to the 
returns. Unfortunately, I have not had 
time since he gave me thé information 
he was good enough to supply showing 
the cases in which, under the Public 
Health Act, cities and towns became 
separated for certain grand jury pur 
poses, but I venture to think the ordinary 
man returned from the town council and 
sent to the county council will not be se 
apt a representative in the matter of the 
votes as would the chairman of the com- 
missioners, who has a practical and 
thorough understanding of the business 
which requires to be done. There is one 
objection that I can see to my proposal, 
and that is that you would greatly 
enlarge the county councils. I do not 
think that is a great objection. I do not 
think that objection is considerable, and 
there is the only one alternative that 
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I can suggest, and that is to make the 
town a separate fiscal entity, and leave 
the rural districts to manage their own 
affairs. This Bill changes the law for 
many purposes. Formerly, whenever 
there was what is called a mail road 
running through the country, of the 
expenses of the road. half was vaid by 
the county at large and half by the 
barony or the towns; but now you pro 
pose to abolish the mail road altogether 
and give it to the county council, and 
leave the matter to them to discharge 
the expenses of maintaining the road. 
You leave to the county council the de- 
cision as to what. shall be main roads, as 
against the old mail road, of which half 
shall be paid by the county and half 
shall be paid by those towns which get 
no contribution from the county council 
nor any of what is called the agricultural 
grant. Unless you make this apply to 
“rural” and “urban” you must make 
the towns a separate entity. The 
only possible alternative will be to make 
the chairmen of the local town councils 
members of the county council. I move 
that in Clause 3, page 2, line 17, “rural” 
be left out. 


Sir R. U. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I think this is a most 
useful Amendment, and I see a great 
many strong reasons in favour of 
it. The honourable Member who 
introduced it called attention to one 
or two. I will put one or two 
more. Whatever happens in connection 
with this Bill before it passes, there is 
the increased prospect of having to deal 
with the harbours and piers, and so forth. 
There are a great many towns like 
Donegal and Queenstown, where it would 
be extremely valuable to the good wor- 
ing of the Bill to have the chairmen of 
such urban district councils on the county 
council, because you will have to deal 
with the harbours and piers, and a great 
many other things, besides the roads of 
the country. In any case they will be 
a valuable addition to the councils, and 
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the increase of the number of the mem- 
bers of the councils will not be very 
important. 


Mr. DILLON: This is a very impor- 
tant thing, and I hope the Government 
will see their way to accept the Amend- 
ment. The urban districts are, I think, 
somewhat hardly treated under this Bill. 
I entirely differed from the honourable 
Member who moved the last Amendment, 
but I think this is a very good one, and 
I heartily support it. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion as to whether chairmen of urban 
sanitary councils should have the right 
to sit ex officio as members of the county 
councils in the same way as the chair- 
men of rural district councils has been 
considered by the Government, and the 
Government came to an adverse conclu- 
sion, because, while the county council 
will have the complete control over the 
rates of the rural district councils, the 
urban sanitary councils will raise their 
own rates, besides which it would net be 
desirable to increase the number of the 
members of the county council. The 
case quite differs in regard to the towns, 
which will have the right to raise their 
own rates. [Mr. T. M. Hzaty: No, not 
so.} Yes; it is quite true that 
a certain amount will be raised by the 
county council, but in addition the 
urban district council will, by its own 
rating authority, raise their own rates. 
This much I admit. I think there is 
some point in the Amendment. and the 
honourable Member’s remarks, and, 
although I have not fully considered the 
matter in all its bearings, I am at pre- 
sent disposed to introduce an Amend- 
ment as to that. 


*Mr. CLANCY: I am surprised the 
right honourable Gentleman has not ac- 
cepted this Amendment. It is supported 
by every section of the Irish representa- 
tion. It is true the same relation does 
not exist between the county councils and 
the urban district councils as will exist 
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with the rural district councils, but I 
submit that it is only a fair proposition 
that the urban district councils should 
be directly represented. 


Local Government 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: So they are, 
they send elected members to the county 
council. The only question is as to 
ex-officio members. 


*Mr. CLANCY: I am quite aware of 
that, but I say the urban council should 
be represented as well as the district it 
represents. To-day a good deal of anxiety 
is displayed to ensure that this county 
council should consist of men of expe- 
rience, of public responsibility. Now, if 
there are any people in Ireland to-day who 
at all fulfil those qualifications, they are 
the chairmen of the boards who have had 
the working of public affairs. Here you 
have in one county six corporations or 
councils which have been in active opera- 
tion for a considerable number of years. 
The chairmen have acquired great know- 
ledge in the management of public affairs 
through the working of those boards. 
They are the most competent men for the 
office of county councillors that we have. 
Does it not strike the right honourable 
Gentleman, if he wants to put up a cen- 
tral body for the county, that to ensure 
having thoroughly capable and respon- 
sible men he should place upon it 
the chairmen of the towns boards and 
the district councils? In Dublin there 
are seven gentlemen, chairmen of different 
boards, who have been thoroughly trained 
in public affairs, who possess the confi- 
dence of everybody, and I say, if the 
Nationalists of the district have no objec- 
tion to their inclusion, the Government 
ought to include them. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: [have only 
one word to say, and that is that I hope 
the honourable Member for Louth will 
press this to a Division. Take my own 
county, unless this Amendment is 
accepted, the more intelligent urban class 
and the class more conversant with public 
Mr. Clancy. 
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business will be excluded from the advan- 
tage you give to the less conversant rural 
class. There is no reason why that should 
be so. The urban district has a direct 
interest in the taxation imposed by tne 
county council. It has to contribute to 
the maintenance of the roads. The con- 
cession the Chief Secretary holds out is 
no concession at all. I believe I am cor. 
rect in saying that the number of urban 
districts in Ireland which have the con- 
trol of the roads are very few compared 
to those which have not. I ask the Chief 
Secretary or my honourable and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
to show any possible reason why the 
chairman of the rural district council 
should be ez-officio a member of the 
county council and the chairman of the 
urban district council should not. 


Sir T. G. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) : I do 
not see that the question of ez-officio 
membership should arise. If you are 
giving an ex-officio representation to the 
chairmen of the rural district councils 
you ought to give it to the chairmen of 
the urban councils. I think this is an 
invidious distinction as to the intelligence 
of the urban district council as against 
the rural district council. But there is 
no doubt the urban councils are more 
accustomed to business, and I think the 
Government would be wise in meeting the 
wishes of the Irish Members on this 
point. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.) : The urban 
districts of Ireland will have to contribute 
their share towards the county cess, and 
keep up the rates, and I cannot see why 
the chairmen of the urban district soun- 
cils should not have as much right to 
sit upon the county councils as the chair- 
men of the rural district councils. 


The Debate had not concluded at 5.30, 
when by the Rule of the House the 
Debate was adjourned 


House adjourned at 5.35 
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1349 Business of the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 28th April 1898. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


(CLUNY) HARBOUR BILL. 
[H.L.} 


Reported with amendments. 


BUCKIE 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) 
BILL, [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 


HULL BARNSLEY AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 


CROWHURST SIDLEY AND BEXHILL 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 


BLACKPOOL SEA WATER BILL. [H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee, That 
it is not expedient to proceed further 
with Bill; Read, and ordered to lie upon 
the Table. 


NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
(H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee, That 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
consideration of Bill, opposition thereto 
having been withdrawn; Read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table ; Orders made 
on 8th and 31st March last discharged ; 
Bill committed. 


VOL. LVI. 


[FourtH Szrizs.] 
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EXETER TEIGN VALLEY AND OHAG- 
FORD RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 
Report from Select Committee, That 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
consideration of Bill, no parties having 
appeared in opposition thereto; Read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table; Orders 
made on 3rd March last and Ist instant 

discharged ; Bill committed. 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER BILL. 
Read second time, and committed. 


BOMBAY BARODA AND ‘CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time; to be printed; and referred to 
Examiners. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time; to be printed; and referred ta 
Examiners. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
Bill to be read third time. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 1898. 


Code of regulations for evening con- 
tinuation schools, with explanatory 
memorandum, schedule, and appendices, 
by the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education. 

Presented by Command, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


I—Scotch code of regulations for 
evening continuation schools, 1898 ; 


Presented by Command, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


IL—Return showing— 


1. The expenditure from the grant for 
public education in Scotland in 
the year 1897 upon annual grants 
to elementary schools ; 


2. The actual number of elementary 
schools on the Annual Grant List 
on 30th September, 1897, and the 
accommodation and number of 
scholars in those schools; and 


3. The results of the inspection and 
examination of elementary day 
schools and evening continuation 
schools during the year ended 
30th September, 1897, the accom- 
modation, number of scholars, 
teachers employed, particulars of 
grant earned, income and expendi- 
ture, etc. ; 


Presented by Command, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS 
(IRELAND). 


Annual Report, for the year 1897 ; 


Presented by Command, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES), 1896. 

Part II.—Civil Judicial Statistics: 
Statistics relating to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the House 
of Lords, the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, county courts, and other civil 
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courts, for the year 1896; edited by 
John Macdonell, Esq., LL.D., Master of 
the Supreme Court ; 


Presented by Command, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


MINES AND QUARRIES (GENERAL 


REPORT AND STATISTICS FOR THE 
YEAR 1897). 


Part I.—District statistics of the 
persons employed, output, and accidents 
at mines and quarries in the United 
Kingdom, arranged according to the 
inspection districts ; 


Presented by Command, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


PETITION. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
Against sale of, on Sundays; from the 
inhabitants of Gainsborough ; Read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at 4.15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 28th April 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time To-morrow. 
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Petitions. 


ABERYSTWYTH GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


As Amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


YORK UNITED GAS BILL. 


As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made ; to be read the third time. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL. 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH OORPORA- 
TIONS GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported, with Amendments ; Reports 
to lie upon the Table. 


WATERFORD CITY GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments ; Reports 
to lie upon the Table. 


KEW BRIDGE AND APPROACHES BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 
For weekly payment, from Aylsham, 


Keynsham, and Barnstaple; to lie upon 
the Table. 


BOILERS INSPECTION AND REGIS- 
TRATION BILL. 
From Glasgow, against; to lie upon 


the Table. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


From Perth, against ; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 
From Wolverhampton, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Petitions. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
From Partick, against State Regula- 
tion; to lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 


In favour, from Scottish Temperance 
Association and Rosehearty ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


From Sandal Magna, against; to lie 
upon, the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Dumbarton, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Glasgow, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
From Sowerby Bridge, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
In favour, from Cradley Park and 
Wakefield Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTEN- 
SION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


From Montrose, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


From Dundee, against ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
In favour, from Edinburgh, Forfar- 
shire, and Montrose; to lie upon the 


Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
In favour, from Oldbury, Maghera, 
Donacloney, and Drumlegagh; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL, AND SALE OF INTOXI. 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Grimsby, Edinburgh, 
Whiteinch, Reeth, Llanidloes, Bolton, 
Birmingham, Mansfield, Dundee,Broughty 
Ferry, North Devon, and Bideford; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Oldbury, Great 
Grimsby, Waltham, Sale, Bideford, Eves- 
ham, Hednesford, Hythe, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Stowupland, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Bournemouth, and Darlington (4); to lie 
upon the Table. 


SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


From Dundee, in favow:; to lie upon 
the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented, of Return showing the 
expenditure from the Grant for Public 
Education in Scotland in the year 1897 
upon Annual Grants to Elementary 
Schools, the number of schools, and the 
results of Inspection and Examination 
during the year ended 30th September 
1897 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (EVENING 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Copy presented, of Code of Regulations 
for Evening Continuation Schools, 1898 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 3rd March; Lord Charles 

Beresford]; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (POSTMEN). 

Return ordered, “containing the Post- 
master General’s regulations as to the 
employment of Army Reservists as Post- 
men.”—{ Mr. Provand.) 


EAST INDIA (DISBURSEMENTS OF 
HOME TREASURY). 

Address for “Statement showing the 
Disbursements of the Home Treasury of 
the Government of India in each year 
from 1894-5 to 1897-8, inclusive, and the 
mode in which provision was made for 
these Disbursements (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 193, of Session 
1895).”—¢ Str William Houldsworth.) 
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Valuation of 
QUESTIONS. 
POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS. 


Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether it is intended to intro- 
duce a short Bill admitting periodicals 
issued at intervals exceeding seven days, 
including reviews, magazines, and trade 
organs, to the privilege of postage at a 
halfpenny per copy as registered publica- 
tions; whether he is aware that high 
class and useful literature of this kind 
is conveyed either gratis, or at specially 
reduced rates, by the American and 
Colonial Post Offices, with a view to 
encourage the diffusion of learning and 
useful information ; and. whether he will 
consult the Colonial Postmasters General 
as to the beneficial results to the public 
of such gratuitous or assisted circulation, 
especially in promoting religion and 
morality, in imparting technical know- 
ledge, and also in enabling home manu- 
facturers to meet foreign competition? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To TH 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): There is no intention to intro- 
duce such a Bill. Periodical publica- 
tions of all kinds are conveyed either 
gratis, or at specially reduced rates, by 
the American and some (so far as is 
known only two) Colonial Post Offices ; 
but successive Postmasters General of the 
United States have drawn attention to 
the great loss arising from these low 
rates, and in the last Report issued by 
the United States Post Office the Post- 
master General expressed his earnest 
hope that some Measure might be passed 
during the coming Session of Congress 
which would remedy this state of things. 
The Postmaster General of Canada is, 
it is understood, introducing a Bill at 
the present time with a similar object. 
Under these circumstances, the Post- 
master General does not think it neces- 
sary to consult the Colonial Postmaster 
Generals as to the beneficial results of 
such gratuitous or assisted circulation of 
periodical publications. 
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THEFTS FROM PILLAR BOXES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
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representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, during the past ten years, 
numerous inventions and devices for pre- 
venting, by means of a mechanical check, 
the abstraction of letters from postal 
pillar boxes. have been submitted to the 
Postmaster General, and whether he has 
now made his selection of the best and 
most effectual of them; whether one or 
more of the checks so submitted have 
long been in use on the Continent ; 
whether, during the ten years referred 
to, the pillar boxes in the chief towns 
of this country have been systematically 
pillaged by thieves, young and old, no 
protection being afforded by the Depart. 
ment beyond the occasional employment 
of a detective, and the affixing to pillar 
boxes of a notice cautioning the public 
against entrusting valuable letters to 
them; and whether, in default of a 
perfect device, he will adopt that which 
approaches most nearly to perfection? 


Mr. HANBURY: During the past ten 
years numerous devices for the purpose 
of preventing, by mechanical means, the 
abstraction of letters from postal pillar 
boxes have been suggested to the Post 
Office, but, so far, none of them have 
been found to be capable of effecting the 
object in view, and at the same time to 
be free from serious objections in other 
respects. It is understood that some 
apparatus of the kind is used in Ger- 
many. So far from pillar letter boxes 
being systematically pillaged, thefts 
from post office letter boxes are very 
rare, and there is no intention at present 


of adopting any of the devices in 
question. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Is the 


right honourable Gentleman aware that 
last year there were seven convictions 
for stealing letters from pillar boxes? 
Mr. HANBURY: Yes, but the num- 
ber is not large in comparison with the 
enormous number of pillar boxes. 


VALUATION OF PRISON LABOUR. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will lay upon the Table the 
new labour price list which has been used 
since Ist April, 1897, as the basis of 
valuation of prison labour? 
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Toa SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THs HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivuey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): It 
would not be in the public interest to do 
this. 


PRISON LIBRARIES. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that the Prison 
Commissioners have recently issued a 
standing order to the effect that the 
number of books in the library of each 
prison is in future to be restricted to a 
proportion of three books to every two 
prisoners in the class eligible to receive 
library books; whether it has been 
brought to his knowledge that those chap- 
lains and schoolmasters who take most 
interest in their libraries object to this 
order as crippling their usefulness; and 
whether, inasmuch as the importance of 
a good library as a moralising agency is 
generally recognised, he will consider 
whether this order should be rescinded 
or modified ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The 
honourable Member is misinformed both 
as to the intention and as to the etfect 
of the recent circular to which I imagine 
he alludes. A scale, of course, has had 
to be laid down, but the proportion is 
larger than he supposes, and is sufficient 
to supply prisoners with the books to 
which they are entitled. At the same 
time the libraries have been purged of 
a large number of old and unserviceable 
volumes; and the present provision for 
supplying literature to prisoners is 
greater than has ever been attempted 
before. Exception was taken to the 
circular by two chaplains apparently 
through a misunderstanding as to its 
intentions, which has now ‘been removed. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): Is it not 
the fact that the books in the library at 
Wormwood Scrubbs average only about 
two for each prisoner? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: There is a cer- 
tain scale of books based on the prison 
population. There is a better supply 
now than there has been for some years. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: Do I understand 
that the proportion indicated in my ques- 
tion is incorrect ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tua 
HOME DEPARTMENT : Yes, Sir. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: What is the pro 
portion ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror ras 
HOME DEPARTMENT: At the present 
time in convict prisons it is two books 
for each convict, and that is a sufficient 
number for circulation. In local prisons 
it varies according to the prison popula- 
tion, and is in some more than two for 
each prisoner, and in some less. 


JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AT WORMWOOD 
SCRUBBS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment (1) whether he is aware that a 
synagogue is being erected in Wormwood 
Scrubbs ; (2) whether the number of Jews 
in that prison is sufficient to justify this 
expenditure ; and (3) whether the average 
number of Jews in the prison population 
has largely increased in recent years? 


Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington): Is it 
usual to give public information respect 
ing the number of prisoners belonging to 
separate religious denominations?! 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The answer to 
the first two paragraphs is in the affirma 
tive. The building is being erected to 
supply a long-standing ‘need and remedy 
what has long been felt to be a grievance 
by the Jewish community. I have no 
definite information on the point raised 
in the last paragraph, but the number on 
Monday last was 37. With reference to 
the Question of the honourable Member 
for Islington, it is obvious it would be 
inerpedient to give information about the 
religious persuasions of prisoners, and to 
state whether the number of any par- 
ticular class of prisoners increases or 
decreases ; but for the purposes of the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bethnal Green I think I have given 
him all the information he wants. 
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HORSES FOR THE CAVALRY BRIGADES. 

Viscount VALENTIA (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War (1) whether horses aged four years 
and under have been lately supplied to 
regiments in the lst and 2nd Cavalry Bri- 
gades, these regiments being on the 
higher establishment, and so fit for ser- 
vice at a moment’s notice; (2) whether 
volunteers (having four years’ service) 
have been recently called for from the 
6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers), a regi- 
ment in the lst Cavalry Brigade, to sup- 
plement deficiencies in the 5th Lancers, 
a regiment abroad belonging to a corps 
different from that to which the former 
regiment belongs, and whether these 
trained soldiers will be replaced by re- 
cruits ; (3) whether a draft has been, or is 
about to be, ordered of 150 men from 
the 10th Royal Hussars for service with 
the 20th Hussars; and (4) whether, if 
these steps are being taken, it may be 
assumed that it is not proposed to adhere 
to the system of cavalry organisation 
announced this year? 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The answers to the 
first two Questions are in the affirmative. 
The 6th Dragoon Guards is being pre- 
pared for service in India, and the men 
who volunteered from it to the 5th 
Lancers would not have had sufficient 
service remaining to enable them to go 
to India. They will be replaced by men 
eligible for Indian service. A draft is 
about to be sent from the 10th Hussars 
to the 20th Hussars, but the number of 
men has not been determined. It will 
be made as small as possible. It is fully 
intended to carry out the policy which 
was announced to the House on the intro- 
duction of this year’s Estimates, but it 
is not possible to give effect to it at once 
in its entirety. 


FLOWERS BY SAMPLE POST. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the question of conveying 


flowers by sample post from the South 
of France to England was one of the 
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Sample Post. 


subjects brought by our representatives 
before the Postal Union Convention held 
at Washington last year; and why no 
notice was given of the instructions to 
our delegates, so as to enable the public 
to protest against being deprived of the 
privilege in question by the British postal 
authorities ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The question of con- 
veying flowers by sample post was not 
brought before the Postal Union Con- 
gress by the representatives of this coun- 
try, but by the representatives of a 
foreign State, which desired to get what 
had been an irregular practice made 
legal. The Congress refused to adopt 
the proposal, and the British delegates 
at once informed the French delegates 
that the British Post Office would be 
compelled to act on the decision of the 
Congress. The honourable Member 
appears to have forgotten that a protest 
has been made on behalf of flower- 
growers in this country against flowers 
from abroad being allowed to pass by 
sample post into England, and that he 
himself, on the 5th of June, 1896, 
objected to the advantages thus conceded 
to foreign growers, and asked that equal 
facilities might be given to our own 
people for the conveyance of flowers 
from favoured climates in England and 
Ireland to London, as are enjoyed by the 
French peasantry. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that during the past 
twelve or fifteen years small boxes of 
flowers have been transmitted by English 
people, temporarily sojourning in the 
South of France in the winter, to their 
friends in the United Kingdom by post at 
a cost of about 35 centimes each; what 
is the estimated number of these boxes 
of flowers sent last year; whether tbe 
British postal authorities are aware that 
the cost of conveying these boxes of 
flowers by post throughout France, for 
example from Mentone to Calais, did not 
and does not exceed fifteen centimes or 
three-halfpence each; on what grounds 
facilities for conveying small boxes of 
flowers at an equally low rate are not 
given to the small agriculturists of this 
Kingdom; whether any communication 
was made or notice given through the 
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London and provincial papers that the 
privilege of sending small boxes of flowers 
at the cheap rate from the south of 
France to this country would be with- 
drawn on the Ist April of this year; and 
whether he is aware that in the altered 
circumstances, while the new regulation 
will not prevent flowers being sent from 
the south of France, it will throw the 
trade into the hands of middlemen? 


Mr. HANBURY: During some years 
past small boxes of flowers have been 
transmitted from the south of France 
to this country by sample post, and the 
average postage on the boxes was about 
35 centimes. It is estimated that about 
15,000 packets were sent in this way 
from France to this country last year. 
If by the cost of conveying these packets, 
the weight of which he does not mention, 
within French territory, the honourable 
Member means the cost to the French 
Post Office, the Postmaster General has 
no information on the point. No noti- 
fication as to the strict application of the 
rules of the International sample post to 
flowers on the Ist of April was given to 
the Press in this country, as the rules 
always had been strictly applied to 
flowers posted by the public in this 
country. But full notice was given to 
the French and other foreign post offices 
concerned. Since the Budget Reform of 
last year the public in the United King- 
dom has enjoyed greater facilities than 
the French public enjoy as regards the 
inland transmission of these articles. Arti- 
cles sent at the five centimes rate in France 
have to be open to inspection. Within 
the United Kingdom flowers can be sent 
at virtually the same rate—3d. for two 
ounces, with a minimum postage of 1d.— 
in closed boxes. 


FRENCH EXPEDITIONS IN WEST 
AFRICA. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any confirmation has _ been 
received from Colonel Pilcher of the visit 
of the French expedition to Argungu, 
east of the Niger and south of the Say- 
Barruwa line, since the 21st February, 
when information was given to the House ; 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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and whether any fresh communication 
bearing upon the matter has been made 
by the French Government since the 
Declaration of Lord Salisbury on the 
22nd February that that Government 
did not believe the news to be true, and 
that the French Minister for the Colonies 
had assured M. Hanotaux that there were 
no French troops in the region? 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): At the same time may I ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
has received any further information 
relating to the telegram he read to the 
House on 21st February last from Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pilcher, that four French 
European officers and 100 men had 
arrived at Argungu, in West Africa! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): A written confirmation of 
the assurance given in Lord Salisbury’s 
declaration of February 22nd, referred 
to in the Question, was handed to Sir 
Edmund Monson on February 23rd. In 
it M. Hanotaux stated that— 

“According to information obtained from 
the Minister for the Colonies, no French force 
has entered Sokoto, or the country of Argungu, 
and that no expedition has been sent into 
these regions.”’ 

This assurance was repeated to Sir 
Edmund Monson verbally on the 25th 
of February, and again on March 
6th, when M. Hanotaux reaffirmed that 
there were no French forces on the east 
of the Niger south of the Say-Barruwa 
line, and that the strictest orders had 
been given long ago that no movement 
was to be made across the Niger, and 
that France had no designs on the terri- 
tory lying east of the river, to the south 
of the Say-Barruwa line. On the 19th 
of March Sir Edmund Monson reported 
that the Minister for the Colonies had 
that day received from Dahomey infor- 
mation that Captain Casamajou, in 
spite of the repeated and _ positive 
orders of the French Government, 
did pass through Argungu towards 
the north; but that he had _ no 
European companions, and only a very 
small following. In a note dated March 
25th M. Hanotaux repeated that the expe- 
dition under Captain Casamajou was 
privately organised, and that it had 
been ordered to keep north of the 
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Say-Barruwa line, but had apparently 
been forced to go to the neighbourhood 
of Ilo in search of supplies, and to trans- 
fer its starting point to that district. This 
modification of the original itinerary was 
unauthorised, and the Minister for the 
Colonies, on receipt of information from 
British sources, telegraphed to Captain 
Casamajou, on February 24th, to move 
northward. I have now received a tele 
gram from Colonel Lugard, from which 
it appears that a foreign force, pre 
sumably French, consisting of 40 troops 
and three Europeans, had been at 
Argungu, but had since gone away to the 
north. It appears from this that both 
sides were more or less misinformed, as 
our reports greatly exaggerated the 
numbers of the expedition—of the pre 
sence of which, in Argungu, the French 
Government were, in the first instance, 
entirely unaware. 


Sir C. DILKE: Does the right honour- 
able Gentleman know whether this force 
with three officers, being the number ori- 
ginally named, is the same expedition 
as that referred to in the admission of 
the French Government with regard to 
one officer, because it was said to be 
privately organised? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THe 
COLONIES : I believe it was an expedi- 
tion privately organised by Prince d’Aren- 
berg, and no doubt the reference is to 
the same force. I have no doubt that this 
force was reported to us through native 
sources, as consisting of a large number 
of men. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): The right honourable Gentleman 
says it was ordered to go north of the 
Say-Barruwa line. Has any agreement 
been come to with the French Govern- 
ment as to these lines? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
COLONIES : I must ask for notice. 


HORSES FOR THE MILITARY 
MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): On behalf of the honourable and 
gallant Member for South St. Pancras, I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for War whether it is proposed to send to 
the manceuvres any horses under the age 
of six years ; and whether he could state 
what number of cavalry horses in the 
United Kingdom are under that age! 

Mr. BRODRICK: It is not proposed 
to send to the manceuvres any horses 
under the age of six years. The number 
of cavalry horses in the United King- 
dom under that age will, it is antici- 
pated, be, on the Ist May, 1,370. 


SERVICE WITH CAVALRY REGIMENTS. 
Mr. BROOKFIELD: On behalf of the 
honourable and gallant Member for 
South St. Pancras, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War when 
it is intended to issue orders with refer- 
ence to the number of men permanently 
serving in cavalry regiments, in accord- 
ance with his recent announcement? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Orders will shortly 
be issued to the effect that when a man 
wishes to serve in a particular regiment 
he will be allowed to do so if there is 
room in the regiment for him. Should 
the regiment he selects be in India, he 
will be posted to the regiment at home 
which will furnish the next draft, with a 
view to his being included in it. The 
instructions issued from time to time for 
the preparation of cavalry drafts will pro- 
vide that the regiment furnishing the 
draft is not reduced below 350 men. 


CARLOW DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that at the last meeting of the 
Governors of the Carlow District Lunatic 
Asylum, at which 13 governors were pre- 
sent, on a motion to give Dr. FitzGerald, 
who is a Roman Catholic, permission to 
have his wife to reside with him in his 
quarters, the seven governors who voted 
against the motion were Protestants and 
the six voting for it Roman Catholics; 
(2) whether, out of the seven Protestant 
governors present, two had not attended 
a meeting of the Board since 1896; and 
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(3) whether he will, when appointing 
the Board of Governors for next year, 
refuse to re-appoint gentlemen who do not 
attend to the ordinary duties of the Board? 
—At the same time I will ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether he is aware that at the 
last meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Carlow District Lunatic Asylum, 
the governors, by a majority of one, 
refused to allow the Assistant Medical 
Officer, Dr. FitzGerald, to have his wife 
to live with him in the quarters pro- 
vided for him, although at no increased 
cost or expense to the Board ; (2) whether 
he is aware that there has been a very 
marked improvement in the management 
of this institution ever since Dr. Fitz 
Gerald’s appointment, who has been 
specially mentioned and thanked for his 
special services by both the Government 
Auditor and the Board of Governors ; 
and (3) whether, as this is the only insti- 
tution in Ireland where the assistant 
medical officer has not been allowed to 
have his wife to live with him in his 
quarters, he will request the Inspectors 
of Lunatics to take the matter into their 
hands, and authorise Dr. FitzGerald to 
bring his wife to reside with him in his 
quarters? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to Tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. G. W. Batrour, Leeds, Central): 
In answer to these Questions, I am 
informed that the statements in the 
first two paragraphs of both Questions 
are in accordance with the fact. There 
are, I understand, only four asylums in 
Ireland in which quarters are provided 
for married assistant medical officers. 
Without expressing any opinion on the 
merits of the decision arrived at by the 
Carlow Board of Governors in the present 
case, I may say that the matter is not 
one in which the Inspectors of Lunatics 
or the Government have any power to 
interfere. The Board of Governors for 
1899 will not be constituted until the 
beginning of next year, and it is not 
possible now to state what gentlemen 
will or will not be appointed on the 
Board for that year. 


Mr. ENGLEDEW: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman bear this in mind 


in connection with the constitution of 
the next Board of Governors? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 
Mr. Engledew. 


{COMMONS} 
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CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY 
COMPANY. 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Clogher Valley Tram- 
way Company employ a manager at a 
salary of £300 a year and a secretary 
at a salary of £250 a year for perform- 
ing services pf a very limited kind; 
whether the company, like other carrying 
companies, will publish quarterly or half- 
yearly returns of their traffic receipts and 
expenditure in the newspapers ; whether 
the company still employ their men at 
raising ballast, for the purpose of selling 
same to the Great Northern Railway, 
instead of using them to keep their own 
line in a state of safety for the travelling 
public; and, will he recommend to the 
company a due limitation of salaries and 
a periodical publication of their accounts 
in the newspapers? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am informed that 
the Clogher Valley Tramway Company 
employ a manager at a salary of £250 
and a secretary at £225 a year. As to 
the reasonableness of these salaries in 
relation to the duties to be performed, 
I have no information on which to judge. 
The company are under no obligation to 
publish quarterly or half-yearly returns 
of their traffic receipts and expenditure 
in the newspapers, and there is nothing 
to be gained by doing so where the price 
of the shares depends not on the receipts 
but on the interest guaranteed. I under- 
stand that the men employed in raising 
ballast are not the company’s permanent 
waymen, but men employed specially for 
the purpose. 


BELFAST SPINNING ROOMS. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade if the 
inspector recently sent to Belfast to in- 
vestigate the allegations made of the 
insanitary state of the spinning rooms in 
the factories of that city, and particu- 
larly the bad quality of the water used 
in the generating of steam, has made 
any report ; and, if so, will it be printed 
for the information of Members of the 
House of Commons? 


Tux SECRETARY or STATE For 
raz HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, the 
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inspector has made his report. He finds 
that impure water is not used for the 
purpose of steaming, and that the atmo- 
sphere of the spinning rooms has been 
remarkably improved by the additional 
ventilation introduced under the special 
rules. It is not usual to present to Par- 
liament Departmental Reports of this 
character. 


PARCELS POSTAGE RECEIPTS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, in the financial year 1897-8, it 
is estimated by the Government that out 
of 2 t-tal sum of £1,324,000, receipts for 
postage of parcels, £630,000 will be the 
net sum retained by the British Post 
Office, while £694,000, or 55 per cent., 
is to be paid over to the railway com- 
panies; whether the money for this 
annual payment to railway companies 
is ever submitted to Parliament, or is 
it paid by the Post Office to the railway 
companies out of receipts for parcels ; 
and whether he will submit the estimate 
of Parcel Post expenditure to Parliament 
in the Post Office Estimates, and afford 
the means whereby Parliament may be 
able to judge whether the Parcel Post is 
carried on at a loss or profit, under the 
present system of keeping accounts? 


Mr. HANBURY: In the financial year 
1897-8 the total receipts for postage on 
parcels was £1,425,293 not £1,324,000, 
the net receipt by the Post Office was 
£751,887 not £630,000, and the railway 
companies’ share was £673,406 not 
£694,000. The annual payment to rail- 
way companies is submitted to Parlia- 
ment in the Finance Accounts, and is 
paid out of the gross receipts in respect 
of parcels, in accordance with the pro 
visions of 45 and 46 Vic., cap. 74, sec. 5. 
The Parcel Post expenditure cannot be 
shown separately in the Post Office Esti- 
mates, because the service is necessarily 
so closely interwoven with the other work 
of the Department. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Can the 
right honourable Gentleman point to any 
part of the Estimates from which we can 
gather the revenue of this branch? 
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Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir; the only 
distinction drawn is between the postal 
and telegraph services. 


Portumna Railway. 


IRISH RURAL POSTMEN. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the rural postmen in 
Ireland are to get the increase of pay 
recommended by the Tweedmouth Com- 
mission ; what is the amount Of the rise 
and when is it to be paid; and could 
he state to the House what is the maxi- 
mum and minimum scale of pay for 
head office postmen and sub-office men 
respectively ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Speaking generally, 
the rural postmen in Ireland have 
already been granted the increase of pay 
recommended by the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee. The amount of the rise varies 
according to locality and duties, and it is 
payable (if not already paid) as from 
the 1st April, 1897. The scale of pay of 
rural postmen working from head offices 
and sub-offices varies with the scale of 
pay of the town postmen working from 
those offices, the maximum being in each 
case 2s. a week less than the maximum 
payable to town postmen. In Ireland 
the highest scale in force for rural post- 
men is for those working from Dublin 
18s., rising by 1s. 6d. to 28s. a week; 
the lowest scale in force is 16s., rising 
by ls. 6d. to 20s. a week. 


PARSONSTOWN AND PORTUMNA 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state if anything, and, if 
so, what, has been done towards the 
re-opening of the Parsonstown and Por- 
tumna line of railway? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury are 
concerned with this railway—of which, I 
believe, all the rails were stolen in 1883 
—only in connection with the Publio 
Works Loan Commissioners. As I stated 
on the 22nd July last year, the question 
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of reconstructing the line is one for the 
Trish Government, not for the Commis- 
sioners. The Commissioners received 
some weeks ago from a Mr. Baldwin an 
offer to purchase what is left of the line, 
and this offer included an undertaking 
to re-open it. But as negotiations have 
been going on between the inhabitants 
of the district and the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, the offer has not 
yet been accepted. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether in December, 
1897, Patrick Gillman, telegraph clerk 
in the Central Telegraph Office, London, 
visited the official medical attendant, who 
stated that he was suffering from cold ; 
whether, after a fortnight’s treatment, 
Gillman sought the advice of a private 
doctor, who immediately declared that 
the complaint was pneumonia, and 
ordered Gillman to bed immediately, and 
from whence he was afterwards removed 
to Guy’s Hospital; whether, owing to 
the inattention on the part of the official 
doctor during the early stages of the 
illness, Gillman’s health has completely 
broken down, it being doubtful if he 
will be able to resume duty; and 
whether he will investigate the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the 
case} 


Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Edmund Gill- 
man, the telegraphist referred to by the 
honourable Member, was seen on the 18th 
December last by the medical officer at 
the Post Office, who states that Mr. 
Gillman showed no symptoms of serious 
illness, but was suffering from “cold, 
cough, and loss of appetite.” Mr. Gill- 
man returned on the 21st December to 
have his medicine renewed, but did not 
then ask to see the medical officer, as 
he had a right to do. On the 5th of 
January Mr. Gillman’s brother wrote from 
Guy’s Hospital that his brother had con- 
sulted a private medical gentleman, who 
stated he was seriously ill, and had been 
suffering from pneumonia, and on the 
10th January Mr. Gillman himself wrote 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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from Guy’s Hospital enclosing a medical 
certificate that he was suffering from 
“pulmonary disease.” Mr. Gillman has 
been on sick leave since the 30th of 
December, and his private medical atten- 
dant in Ireland states that under favour- 
able conditions he may be able to resume 
duty in about three months. The Post- 
master General has already had before 
him all the circumstances of the case, 
and, while he sincerely sympathises with 
Mr. Gillman in his long and severe illness, 
he cannot but regret that Mr. Gillman 
should not have given the medical officer 
a further opportunity of examining his 
state of health when he applied for more 
medicine on the 21st December. 


RETIRING PENSIONS OF POOR LAW 
CLERKS. 


Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester): I 
bee to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is compe- 
tent for a board of guardians, in calcu- 
lating the retiring pension of their clerk, 
to take into consideration the fees 
received by him for preparing fresh 
valuation lists for the purposes of the 
Agricultural Rating Act? 


THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
tN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The inquiry 
of the honourable Member is one 
to which I think I should not be justi- 
fied in giving an answer. It raises a 
question which may have to be deter- 
mined by the Local Government Board, 
on appeal, under Section 18 of the Poor 
Law Officers’ Superannuation Act. In 
that case it would be necessary to hear 
both the guardians and the officers, and 
I could not properly state what would be 
my decision beforehand. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Sm JOHN KINLOCH (Perthshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he is aware that the 
withdrawal of the facilities which have 
been provided in Scotland for years for 
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the verification of standard weights and 
measures will compel the local authori- 
ties to send their weights and measures 
to London, involving carriage and agent’s 
fees, besides delay in getting them 
back ; and whether he will see his way 
to continue to provide facilities for veri- 
fication in Scotland, as formerly? 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether the 
method of verifying the standard weights 
and measures hitherto followed in Scot- 
land is to be altered, and a new plan 
inaugurated, under which local authori- 
ties will be required to send to London 
to have this effected; and whether he 
will reconsider this matter, and allow 
the same facilities in Scotland to remain 
as have been hitherto enjoyed there? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcmm, Croydon) : 
I will answer the Questions together. 
They do not convey an accurate repre- 
sentation of the facts, inasmuch as the 
practice has been to hold occasional 
verifications in one or two places in Scot- 
land to suit the convenience of local 
authorities. As a rule, verifications are 
made in London. The Board of Trade 
are, however, merely desirous of adopting 
the most convenient and least expensive 
course of administration, and, in order 
to arrive at a fair determination the 
Department has invited Members of the 
Glasgow Corporation to attend in London 
and discuss the subject. 


ROSCREA AND BIRR MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he can now state what is the sub- 
stance of the correspondence, which he 
said had reached the Post Office autho- 
rities, with regard to the contemplated 
improvement in the mail service to the 
towns and neighbourhoods of Roscrea, 
Nenagh, and Birr; and whether any 
arrangement has as yet been come to 
with the railway company in question 
with regard to an earlier train service, 
or what steps, if any, have been taken 
in this matter? 





Mr. HANBURY: The honourable 
Member is mistaken in supposing that 
I stated in my previous answer that any 
correspondence on the subject of the 
improvement of the mail service in the 
neighbourhood of Roscrea had reached 
the Post Office authorities, As a matter 
of fact, the negotiations with the rail- 
way company on the subject have, so 
far, been carried on verbally, and as the 
matter is still under consideration. the 
Postmaster General does not yet feel him- 
self justified in stating the details of 
their proposal. Inquiries are, however,. 
being made with the view of ascertaining 
that the arrangements for carrying out 
the proposal will be convenient to all 
the district affected. 


INCOME TAX ON FINES FOR 
RENEWAL OF LEASEHOLDS. 

Mr. A. BILLSON (Halifax): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what is the practice of the Commis- 
sioners in regard to the assessment of 
income tax on fines paid on the renewal 
of leases ; and if he can give the number 
of owners who have been allowed exemp- 
tion from income tax upon fines by satis- 
fying the Commissioners, in accordance 
with Section 60. of the Income Tax Act, 
1842, that the fines have been applied 


as productive capital, and the amount of 


such exemptions during the last. five 
years? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs Buacn, Bris- 
tol, W.): The practice in regard to the 
assessment of income tax on fines paid 


on the renewal of leases is in accordance- 


with the Act 5 and 6 Vic., cap. 35, sec- 
tion 60, No. II., rule 5. It is there 
enacted that such fines are to be assessed 
on the amount received within the year 
preceding, provided that if the party 
chargeable proves to the satisfaction of 
the District Commissioners that such 
fines, or any part of them, have been 
applied as productive capital, on which 
a profit has arisen, or will arise, other- 
wise chargeable under the Act for the 
year of assessment, the Commissioners 
may discharge from assessment the 
amount so applied. I have no figures 
to show the number of persons who 


obtained relief under this proviso, or the- 


amount so discharged from assessment. 
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AUSTRALIAN MINTS. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
‘Colonies (1) whether he has received 
representations from the Australian 
Premiers requesting the privilege of coin- 
ing silver in the Australian branches of 
the Royal Mint; and (2) whether he 
contemplates making the desired con- 
cession } 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES : The answer to the first part 
is yes; and to the second, the matter has 
been referred to the Treasury, and is 
now under the consideration of their 
Lordships. 


FATALITY AT DUNMURRY STATION. 
Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that a woman was 
killed at Dunmurry Station, Great North- 
ern Railway, Ireland, on a level crossing 
last week ; and, if there is no foot bridge 
at Dunmurry Station for the use of pas- 
sengers to cross the line, will he use his 
influence to have such a bridge made? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: It appears from the return of 
the accident that the deceased was not 
killed at a level crossing. She attempted 
to cross from the up to the down plat- 
form at Dunmurry Station, and was 
killed by a through train. She had no 
excuse for crossing the line as there is 
an underground passage from platform 
to platform. for the use of passengers. 


Mr. MACALEESE: Is. the right hon- 
urable Gentleman aware that the under- 
ground passage is in such a condition that 
it is not fit for any person to go through? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
‘TRADE: I know nothing about the con- 
dition of the passage, but if there is one 
passengers should not be allowed to cross 
the line. 


POSTMEN’S WALK. 
Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hast- 
ings): I beg t> ask the Secretary to the 
“Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
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General, at what rate per hour has a 
postman, making a collection of letters 
and parcels, to walk, and is the clearing 
of letter boxes and offices included in that 
time? 


Mr. HANBURY: A postman making a 
collection of letters and parcels is, in 
ordinary circumstances, expected to walk 
at the rate of from 2? to 3 miles an 
hour, which should include the clearing 
of street letter boxes and post office 
boxes. But in London and the busy 
parts of large Provincial towns there is 
no rigid rule, each duty being tested. and 
arranged for according to circumstances. 


SAVINGS BANKS WITHDRAWAL BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary tothe Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he will state the number of cases for 
the year 1897 in which the telegraph was 
used for the purpose of giving notice of 
the withdrawal of money from the Post 
Office Savings Bank, and the average cost 
to the depositor of each such telegraphic 
notice ; and will he also state the number 
of cases in 1897 in which the depositor 
paid for telegraphic advice of payment 
as well as for telegraphic - notice of 
withdrawal, and the average cost to the 
depositor in each such case of payment 
for two telegrams? 


Mr. HANBURY: The number of cases 
in which the telegraph was used for the 
purpose of giving notice of withdrawal of 
money from the Post Office Savings Bank 
during 1897—the withdrawal being made 
the next day—was 9,389,and the average 
cost to the depositor in each such case was 
about 9d. The number of cases in 1897 
in which the depositor paid for tele 
graphic advice of payment as well as for 
telegraphic notice of withdrawal was 
117,507, and the average cost to the de- 
positor in each such case was about 1s. 3d. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state in how many 
instances, during the year 1897, the 
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Fishery Board for Scotland received 
complaints of trawlers working without 
lights, or on other occasions with their 
names and numbers concealed, and if 
he can state in how many cases prose- 
cutions have been instituted, and in how 
many cases convictions have been 
obtained ? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHaM Murray, Buteshire): 1 am 
informed by the Fishery Board that 12 
complaints were received of concealment 
of letters and numbers, three of fishing 
without lights, and two of both offences, 
but the evidence was sufficient only to 
warrant six prosecutions being insti- 
tuted, in all of which convictions were 
obtained, the offenders electing to go to 
prison rather than pay the fine imposed 
in two instances. 


Euston Square 


TIUMPAN HEAD LIGHTHOUSE, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he can 
state when the construction of the light- 
house on Tiumpan Head will be cum- 
menced ? 


THz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed by the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses 
that the contractors commenced opera- 
tions for the construction of the light- 
house on Tiumpan Head in February 
last. 


SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD REPORT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he can state when the 
annual Report of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland will be laid upon the Table 
of the House? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that the 
final proofs of the Board’s Report are in 
the printer’s hands, and will be _pre- 
sented to Parliament shortly. 


Mr. WEIR: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman take care that this 
Report is in the hands of Members before 
the Fishery Board Vote is brought on? 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: That rests 
with the First Lord of the Treasury, 
but I think I may almost promise the 
Vote will not be taken until after the 
Report has been presented. 


LAND APPEALS IN THE INNISHOWEN 
UNION. 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Donegal, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what is the 
number of appeals pending for hearing 
before the Chief Land Commissioner in 
Innishowen Union; whether a great 
number of men have been served since 
April, 1897, and what is the cause of 
the delay ; and whether, considering the 
great number of appeals pending from 
Innishowen, arrangements will be made 
for the Chief Commissioner to sit 
at Carndonagh, to hear those cases, 
which include a number of Malin 
Head land appeals listed for hearing, as 
there are many poor fishermen who can- 
not afford to travel 40 miles to London- 
derry, where the Chief Commissioner 
usually sits? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There are 
65 appeals pending in the Union men- 
tioned, nearly 30 of which have been 
lodged since the commencement of the 
present year. The Commissioners will 
arrange for the hearing of the appeals in 
question at as early a date as possible 
having regard to the claims of other 
districts, and in fixing the place at 
which the cases will be heard, they will 
have regard to the convenience of all the 
parties interested. 


EUSTON SQUARE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, as the post office at 
Euston Square is now closed, and has been 
since 3lst January, 1898, as stated by 
public notice, for temporary repairs, it is 
a fact that those repairs have not been 
commenced; whether the residents, 
travellers, and others who have used this 
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post ottice for a considerable number of 
years have only facilities in a temporary 
office in the railway station at Euston, 
to buy stamps up to the value 
of 2s. 6d. and have no facilities 
for any other business as usually con- 
ducted at post oftices, other than posting 
letters or sending telegrams; and if he 
proposes within a short period to remedy 
this inconvenience to the inhabitants and 
others using the post office in that 
locality ? 


Workmen's 


Mr. HANBURY: 1d regret that it is 
the case that the Euston Square Post 
Office has been closed since the 31st 
January, 1898, and that it has not been 
practicable to commence the alterations 
and improvements which are necessary, 
as there is a difference of opinion whether 
the Department, as tenant, or the Rail- 
way Company, as landlord, should bear 
the expense. It is hoped, however, that 
this matter will be settled shortly. In 
the meantime temporary arrangements 
have been made with the Railway Com- 
pany for the sale of stamps and receipt 
of telegrams at their own telegraph 
office. And it is possible that, at this 
office, stamps of a higher value than 
2s. 6d. are not kept for sale. The Post- 
master General is sparing no effort to 
remedy the inconvenience. 


LEAD-POISONING IN THE POTTERIES. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
received a petition from working potters 
in Burslem, Hanley, and the districts in 
which recent deaths, blindness, and other 
suffering have occurred from lead poison- 
ing, asking that a female inspector be 
appointed for the potteries ; and whether, 
in view of the large number of women 
and young persons employed, amongst 
whom the greatest sufferers from lead 
poisoning are found, he will consider the 
desirability of appointing a female inspec- 
tor to take charge of the district under 
the control of the chief inspector? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have received 
the petition to which the honourable 
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Member refers, and have consented to 
receive a deputation from the district on 
the subject. In these circumstances [ 
should prefer not to make any statement 
at present. 


PAYMENT OF ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. J. COMPTON RICKETT (Scar- 
borough): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he could 
alter the system of paying Army pen- 
sioners; whether he is aware that in 
many cases the money is spent in drink 
within a day or two, and that for the 
remainder of the quarter the men are 
destitute ; and whether he would con- 
sider the question of paying the pensions 
weekly in future instead of quarterly? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The reasons against 
such an alteration have been frequently 
explained in Parliament. In all cases in 
which it can be shown that pensioners 
make habitual use of the unions through 
spending their pension on drink, and 
application is made by the guardians to 
the War Office, the officer paying the pen- 
sioners is instructed to pay the men 
monthly. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 
Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will appoint 
Medical Referees in Scotland, as well as 
in England, under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of last Session ; and, if so, 
whether any special regulations will be 
made with regard to their qualifications 
and duties? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tus 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I propose to 
appoint medical referees in Scotland, and 
the regulations will be the same as in 
England, with such variations in details 
as may be made necessary by the differ- 
ences between County Courts in England 
and Sheriff Courts in Scotland. On this 
latter point I am in communication with 
the Scottish Office. 





Mr. R. G. Webster. 
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1331 Kildare 
DISEASE IN THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 
Me. TT. C. H. HEDDERWICK 
<Wick Burghs): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the regently published statement 
ot the Chairman of the Straits Settle- 
ments Association, purporting to dis- 
«lose a deplorable and alarming increase 
of disease in the military and civil 
population of those possessions since, and 
consequent upon, the repeal of the Con- 
tavious Diseases Order ; and whether he 
will inquire into the truth of the matter 
with a view to the adoption of such pre- 
cautionary or remedial measures as may 
be necessary should the facts alleged 
prove to be well founded? 


Captamn D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
% beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Government are 
taking any action as to the state of 
matters disclosed by the investigations of 
« local committee of the Straits Settle 
ments Association, and contained in a 
letter of 8th November, 1897, from the 
chairman of that association ; and, if the 
statements of that letter are accurate, 
have the Government decided on the 
‘course to pursue? 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
Will the right honourable Gentleman lay 
on the Table the correspondence on this 
subject between the authorities of the 
Straits Settlements and the Colonial 
Office, and also the correspondence be- 
tween the Colonial Office and other 
Tolonies, on the same subject, in con- 
tinuance of Papers laid on the Table from 
time to time? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: I informed the Straits 
Settlements Association, in reply to their 
letter of 8th November last, that I am 
not prepared to sanction the re-enact- 
ment of the Contagious Diseases Ordin- 
ance in the Straits Settlements, but that 
1 was conferring with the Governor as to 
whether other measures can be taken to 
check the spread of venereal diseases in 
that Colony. The correspondence with 


the Governor on the subject is not yet 
completed. 


VOL. LVI. 
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WAGADUGU, WEST AFRICA. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (1) 
whether Wagadugu, in the Mossi district 
of West Africa, is within the British 
sphere recognised or claimed ; (2) whether 
it is now occupied by a French post; 
and (3) whether there is any foundation 
for a recent report to the effect that the 
French have been fortifying it, or have 
strengthened their forces there by an 
addition of infantry, cavalry, and guns? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES : The answer to the first two 
Questions is in the affirmative. I have 


received no information in the sense of 
the third. 


KILDARE SUB-COMMISSION. 


Mr. M. J. MINCH (Kildare, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. L. Doyle, B.L., Legal Sub-Com- 
missioner, has been recently appointed 
Chairman of the County Kildare Sub- 
Commission; if he will state for what 
reason he was removed from another 
county to Kildare, and if his attention 
has been called to the fact that Mr. 
Doyle was one of the Sub-Commission 
who fixed the first judicial rents which 
he is now engaged in revising for the 
second statutory term; and if he will 
suggest to the Land Commission the re- 
consideration of Mr. Doyle’s appointment 
to county Kildare? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No change 
has recently taken place in the district 
in which the Sub-Commission presided 
over by Mr. Doyle, as legal Assistant 
Commissioner, is empowered to work 
under a delegation order of the Land 
Commission, the county Kildare having, 
for a considerable time past, formed part 
of his district. It is a fact that Mr. 
Doyle was engaged in the earlier years 
of the Commission in fixing judicial rents 
for a first statutory term in the county 
Kildare, but the Commissioners state 
they see no reason why he should not 
now take part in the hearing of applica- 
tions which may be’ made in any of these 
cases, for the purpose of fixing a fair rent 
for a further statutory term. 
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Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): Is it 


not a fact that in county Down a gentle- 
man who recently acted as a Sub-Com- 
missioner: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper. 


Instructions to the 





GARRISONS IN SCOTLAND. 


Caprams PIRJE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether, 
owing to the number of troops at present 
quartered in Scotland being very small 
and out of proportion to the garrisons 
maintained in the other countries of the 
United Kingdom, the Government pro- 
pose to augment the Scottish garrison, 
more especially in view of the sanctioned 
increase of the Army ; and, if so, to what 
extent; and also if he could inform the 
House of the actual number of troops 
quartered in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land respectively ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: With a view to effi- 
ciency, it is considered desirable to star 
tion troops, as far as possible, at places 
where they can be trained in large bodies 
and are most available for mobilisation. 
As Scotland does not provide special 
facilities for these requirements, it is 
not proposed to increase the number of 
units there. The distribution of the 
troops in the various commands is pub- 
lished monthly. 


f 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ PAY. 


CotonzL DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he can state the result of 
the inquiry, promised by the Postmaster 
General in 1895, into the rate of pay of 
the younger telegraphists after five years’ 
service; and why, though an increased 
rate was strongly supported by the De- 
partmental witnesses before Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s Committee, no allusion is made 
to this matter either in the Committee’s 
Report or hy the Postmaster General in 
his recent circular? 
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Mr. HANBURY: This subject was not 
dealt with in the circular of 15th March 
last because it had been already dealt 
with in the previous circular of 10th 
August last. In consequence of the 
further concessions then made by the 
Postmaster General and myself, a tele- 
graphist may, on attaining his 21st year 
and completing five years’ established ser- 
vice, obtain three increments on _ his 
scale of pay—viz., (a) the ordinary incre- 
ment allowed on a certificate of general 
good conduct and efficiency ; (4) av addi- 
tional increment on passing a qualifying 
examination in sorting as well as tele- 
graphy, and being ready to place his 
services, as may be required, at the dis- 
posal of the authorities on either section 
of duty; (¢) an additional increment on 
passing an examination in technical tele- 
graphy. Thus a London telegraphist «f 
five years’ service may qualify in his sixth 
year of service for three increments of 
£6 each, or £18 in the aggregate, and 
a provincial telegraphist for three incre- 
ments of 2s. a week, or about £16 in the: 
aggregate. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE FACTORY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) = 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will con- 
sent to lay upon the Table of the House 
the general official instructions issued by 
the Secretary of State to the Factory 
Department, as is done in France, 
Austria, and Germany ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I do not 
know what are the French, Austrian, or 
German instructions to which the 
honourable Member alludes ; but it must 
be remembered that in these countries 
many matters appear in administrative 
regulations which in this country are 
determined by Acts of Parliament. It 
is not the practice, and obviously inex- 
pedient, to make public all Departmental 
instructions, but I shall be happy to con- 
sider whether it will be possible, on par- 
ticular points, to furnish the honourable 
Member with the information he wishes. 
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COUNTY SOLICITORS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the words “county 
solicitor” in Section 72 of the Local 
Jovernment (Ireland) Bill means the 
Crown Solicitor for the county! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The expres- 
sion “county solicitor” refers not to the 
Crown Solicitor, but to the solicitor of 
the grand jury. 


SIR THOMAS FINLAY’S ESTATE, 
COUNTY CAVAN. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that it is seven years since the 
tenants on Sir Thomas Finlay’s estate in 
the parish of Templeport, county Cavan, 
purchased their holdings, and that they 
have not yet received their vesting 
orders ; and will inquiry be made as to 
the cause of the delay? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The agree- 
ments to purchase from the estates men- 
tioned in this Question were received on 
various dates between July, 1894, and 
April, 1898. In 30 of these cases the 
holdings have been vested in the tenant 
purchasers ; in four cases the applications 
were either withdrawn or dismissed; in 
19 vesting orders have been prepared and 
will be executed immediately; and in 
the remaining cases the solicitor having 
carriage of the proceedings has been 
called upon to close the matter by an 
early date. There has been no delay 
on the part of the Land Commission. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any proposals have 
been received for the purchase by the 
tenants of the Finlay estate, in the 
town lands of Cirrlough and Brackley, in 
county Cavan? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The answer 
to this Question is in the negative. 
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APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether he has. 
received copies of resolutions adopted by 
all the Poor Law Boards of county Cavan 
asking for powers under the Local 
Government Bill to be given to the county 
councils to appoint a mining expert or 
engineer as one of the county officers ; 
and (2) can he include such an office in 
the appointments to be made under the 
Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received copies of the resolutions 
referred to in the first paragraph. I do 
not see my way to accepting the sugges- 
tion in the last paragraph. 


FAIR RENT APPEALS IN BELFAST. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for South Down, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state what number of fair rent appeals 
ere disposed of by the Chief Commission 
at its last sitting in Belfast; and in 
how many cases were the judicial rents 
reduced or increased respectively ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There were 
95 cases on the list to be disposed of by 
the Commissioners at their last sitting 
at Belfast. In 57 of these cases the rents 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners were 
affirmed, in 22 cases they were increased, 
and in two cases they were reduced. Of 
the remaining cases three were with- 
drawn, two were struck out, three were 
settled by mutual agreement between the 
parties, and one case stands adjourned.. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black~ 
friars): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, in the 
negotiations now pending between the 
United States and the West India Islands, 
there is any suggested or contemplated 
preferential customs treatment of dutiable 
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merchandise imported into the West 
Indies from the United States as com- 
pared with the same or similar merchan- 
dise imported from the United King- 
dom ; and, if so, whether he will give the 
names of the articles which it is sug- 
gested should receive such preferential! 
treatment ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: I am unable at the 
present time to give any information as 
to the negotiations, of which I have no 
full report, and which are not completed. 
No such arrangement, however, has 
been proposed or contemplated by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. PROVAND: Has any such 
arrangement been proposed by the other 
side? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: The honourable Gentle- 
man, I think, had better restrain his 
curiosity until I am able to lay upon 
the Table the whole account of the 
negotiations, 


IRISH DISTRESS. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. whether he has 
read the reports of the agent of the 
Manchester Committee on the condition 
of the school children in the distressed 
districts in the West of Ireland; and, if 
he has, whether the Irish Government 
have decided to take any steps to deal 
with the state of things disclosed in those 
reports /—At the same time I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the report of 
the last meeting of the Dublin Mansion 
House Committee reported in the Dublin 
newspapers of 26th April ; (2) whether he 
is aware that the funds of the Committee 
were reported to be exhausted and the 
accounts overdrawn, and that the Com- 
mittee were obliged to refuse all applica- 
tions for relief ; (3) whether a return was 
laid before the Committee of the cost of 
supplying the children attending school 
in 15 very distressed parishes with one 


pennyworth of bread daily, amounting to, 
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£965 13s., and whether the Committee 
were unable to do anything, and post- 
poned the matter; and (4) what steps 
the Government propose to meet this 
emergency ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have seen 
the reports, which were of a con- 
fidential nature, of the agent of 
the Manchester Committee _ relative 
to the condition of the school chil- 
dren in distressed districts in the 
west of Ireland. In the early part of 
this month I instructed the Local 
Government Board to issue directions to 
their inspectors requesting them to call 
the special attention of relieving officers 
to the condition of children with a view 
to the exercise of their powers of afford- 
ing provisional relief in food, blankets, 
medical attendance, etc., to children in 
all cases in which it appeared that they 
were in the condition alleged in the 
report of the Manchester Committee. 
In answer to the second Question, I have 
read a newspaper account of the proceed- 
ings at the meeting mentioned, at which 
statements are reported to have been 
made to the effect quoted in the second 
and third paragraphs of the second 
Question. As regards the last paragraph 
of that Question, I have nothing to add 
to the statements made by me in the 
House on Friday last or to my reply to 
the inquiries addressed to me on the 
subject on Tuesday by the honourable 
Member for the St. Patrick Division. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the 
right honourable Gentleman aware that 
the distress funds in Cork and Kerry are 
also exhausted? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have no 


information before me to that effect. 


COUNTY COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the fact that county councils in 
England and Wales have power to hold 
their meetings at such places, either 
within or without their counties, as they 
may from time to time direct, he will 
insert a similar provision in the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Article 34 
of the Order in Council adapting the 
English Enactments contains a provision 
to the effect mentioned in this Question. 


INDIAN FEUDATORY STATES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
has any objection to present to Parlia- 
ment such of the official Minutes of the 
late Sir Henry Maine respecting the 
relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Indian feudatory States as 
can now be published without detriment 
to the public service? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): A selection of the Minutes 
of Sir Henry Maine on the subjects 
referred to in the honourable Member’s 
Question were reproduced in the “Life 
and Speeches of Sir Henry Maine,” pub- 
lished by Mr. John Murray in 1892. 
Those Minutes which, on account of their 
comparative unimportance, or of their 
confidential nature, were omitted from 
that collection should not, in my opinion, 
be published. 


NEWCASTLE (COUNTY DOWN) PIER 
AND HARBOUR. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for South Down, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieuterant of Ireland, (1) with refer- 
enve to the £5,000 granted by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury towards the repair 
or reconstruction of the pier and harbour 
works at Newcastle, county Down, on 
condition that the grand jury of Down 
would present for the balance of £8,000 
or £9,000 to complete the work, whether 
he is aware that the grand jury had no 
power to present for a new work which 
the approved plan of Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, C.E., involved by reason of his 
suggested extension of the harbour works 
for the sake of safety; and (2) whether 
he will provide in the Local Government 
Bill to give power to the county councils 
to raise money for any such necessary 
new work, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The grana 
jury had no power to present for a new 
work at Newcastle, and the extensicn 
referred to comes within that description. 
The question raised by the second para- 
graph requires careful consideration, and 
I am not at present prepared to say 
whether provision will be made by the 
Bill in the direction suggested. 


County Armagh, 


FAIR RENTS IN COUNTY ARMAGH. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) whether a large number of 
applications to have fair rents fixed, made 
by small farmers in the county Armagh, 
are still unheard, though some of them 
date so far back as October, 1896; 
(2) whether an application was lodged by 
Mr. Wm. Conser, of Armagh, in January, 
1898, to have a fair rent fixed and listed 
for hearing by the Land Commission for 
the 26th April instant ; (3) why was such 
a preference given to Mr. Conser in this 
instance; and (4) will he prohibit this 
case from being taken out of its ordinary 
turn? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that a comparatively large 
number of applications from the county 
Armagh is still awaiting to be heard, but 
that there are no cases unlisted for 
hearing in which the applications were 
received by the Commissioners in 1896. 
In the case referred to in the second para- 
graph the application was received by 
the Commissioners in January last, and 
a special Order of the court in Dublin 
was obtained, directing that the case 
should be listed for hearing at an early 
date, owing to the existence of special 
circumstances. The Commissioners see 
no reason for varying the Order made in 
this case. 


Mr. MACALEESE: Has the right 
honourable Gentleman any objection to 
stating what are the special circum- 
stances? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I really do 
not know myself what they are. This is 
a matter for the Commissioners, and I 
cannot interfere, 
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LIVERPOOL TELEGRAPHIST’S ILLNESS. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
on 5th December, 1897, a telegraph clerk 
at Liverpool named Hardingham sought 
the advice of the medical officer ; whether 
after a week’s absence Hardingham was 
anstructed to resume duty; whether in 
consequence of his inability to do so 
Hardingham called in a private practi- 
tioner, who at once stated that he was 
suffering from typhoid fever, and ordered 
his immediate removal to the Corpora- 
tion Infectious Disease Hospital ; whether 
he is aware that Hardingham remained 
-an inmate of the hospital for 11 weeks ; 
and will the Postmaster General institute 
a special inquiry into the case, and 
direct that the expense incurred by 
Hardingham in obtaining medical advice 
be refunded, as post office employees are 
entitled to free medical attendance? 


Mr. HANBURY: It was on the 7th 
and not on the 5th of December last 
that Mr. Hardingham saw the medical 
officer at Liverpool. The medical officer 
reported on that date that Mr. Harding- 
ham was suffering from gastric catarrh, 
but was able to perform his official dutv ; 
Mr. Hardingham, however, as a matter 
of fact, did not resume duty, and was 
visited by the medical officer on the 
following day. The medical officer then 
reported that Mr. Hardingham would not 
be fit for duty till the 13th of December. 
He subsequently visited Mr. Hardingham 
on various days between the 10th and 
20th of December, on each occasion ex- 
tending his certificate by stating that the 
patient would not be fit for duty for a 
week. On the 14th of December, how- 
ever, Mr. Hardingham consulted a private 
medical gentleman, who stated that he 
was suffering from “enteric fever,” and 
ultimately ordered his removal to the 
hospital. He was in the hospital from 
the 21st of December till the 18th of 
February. The medical officer at Liver- 
pool reports that Mr. Hardingham did 
not follow his directions either as to 
taking the medicine or observing the diet 
which he prescribed, and that he aggra- 
vated his illness by taking a pork chop 
in lieu of the milk and farinaceous food 
which had been ordered for him. The 
Postmaster General sees nothing in the 
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Neutrality. 


case calling for special inquiry, and he is 
unable to pay Mr. Hardingham’s private 
medical adviser’s fees. Gratuitous medi- 
cal advice and attendance were provided 
for Mr. Hardingham, but he preferred to 
have recourse to private medical advice, 
This he was quite at liberty to do, but 
the Department cannot undertake to pay 
the cost. 


PLAGUE IN INDIA. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India when the Papers concern- 
ing the Plague in India will be issued ; 
and when he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Acts recently passed in 
India dealing with the Indian Penal Code, 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and the 
Post Office! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Papers in question were laid 
on the Table on the 24th of March, and 
copies were issued to Members of the 
House nearly three weeks ago. As re 
gards the other Papers asked for, they 
will be presented so soon as the Acts 
referred to have been considered by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


Mr. J. H. ROBERTS: Can the noble 
Lord say about how long that will be? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I hope in the course of a few 
days. 


PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that consider- 
able doubt has arisen respecting the reason 
why the words “or to some nearer desti- 
nation” have been inserted in Rule 3 of 
his Letter addressed to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty ; and will he 
be good enough to state the effect of these 
words, and, in particular, whether they 
are intended to cover the case of the 
supply of coal in a British port to a ship 
of war of either belligerent when the 
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destination of such ship, being nearer 
than the nearest port of her own 
country, is a point for hostile operations 
against the other belligerent? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): The words to which the honourable 
Gientleman refers have been contained 
in all recent proclamations. Their 
meaning is clearly not that which the 
honourable Gentleman attributes to them. 
They are intended to limit, not to in- 
crease, the amount of coal which a bellige- 
rent may take in at one of our ports. 
The fundamental principle underlying 
these provisions is that neutral ports 
skould not be made the basis of warlike 
operations. 


GOVERNMENT SERVANTS AND THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. 

Mr. G. W. E. LODER (Brighton): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is in a position to state what 
action the Treasury propose to take under 
Section 8 (2) of the Compensation Act, 
1897, with regard to framing a scheme 
enabling such Government servants as 
may desire to do so to contract out of the 
provisions of the Act? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; a Trea- 
sury Warrant is in course of preparation 
enabling Government servants to contract 
themselves out of the provisions of the 
Act if they so desire. The Warrant will 
contain a scheme of compensation which 
will be submitted for the certificate of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies as required 
by the 3rd Section. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT IN 


DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
1 beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
(1) whether it is intended that a grant of 
£150,000 shall be provided in this year’s 
Estimates to build a Science and Art 
Department in Dublin; and (2) whether 
it is intended that the Department shall 
be in connection with the foundation of 
technical education in Ireland? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The Report of the 
Departmental Committee which inquired 
last year into the question of providing 
new buildings for the Royal College of 
Science in Dublin is still under the con- 
sideration of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. It may be presumed that any 
building scheme which may be adopted 
will involve as a preliminary the acquisi- 
tion of compulsory powers of purchase ; 
and consequently there is no present 
necessity for any financial provision to 
be made. I understand that the Ques- 
tion referred to in the last paragraph is 
also receiving the attention of the Com- 
mittee of Council. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether the Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the site of a Science and Art 
Department, in Dublin has been received, 
and, if so, will he state its purport; and 
whether the Department is to be placed 
under Irish control and in connection 
with technical education? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The Report relating to the Royal Collega 
of Science in Dublin has been received, 
and is under the consideration of the 
Committee of Council. I cannot yet 
state whether it will be laid before Par- 
liament. The Committee of Council have 
no information as to any intended 
Departmental changes. 


Mr. FIELD: Is the Department to be 
placed under Irish control? 


Sir J. GORST: I have said we have no 
information on that point, and it is not 
for us to suggest it. 


Mr. FIELD: When will the Committee 
of Council have the information? 


[No Reply.] 


DUBLIN POLICE STATION 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether certain recommendations 
have been made respecting the defective 
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arrangements and accommodation for 
prisoners under arrest by the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police; (2) whether he is 
aware that a grant has been made to 
carry out the necessary reform, and to 
assimilate the system with that now exist- 
ing in English cities; and (3) whether 
he can state if these improvements have 
been commenced, and when they will be 
perfected ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The first 
paragraph is a repetition of a Question 
put to me by the honourable Member on 
the 21st instant. I am, of course, aware 
of the fact stated in the second para- 
graph. On the 21st instant I informed 
the honourable Member that negotiations 
for a site for the proposed Central Bride- 
well were in progress. 


Talienwan. 


WAIMA. 

Str CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, before the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1895, Her Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Paris was informed by the French 
Foreign Minister that the French Govern- 
ment could not entertain a claim on 
behalf of the widows and children of the 
British officers slain at Waima; and 
whether, under those circumstances, the 
French Government have subsequently 
accepted negotiation on the subject? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am informed that there is no 
trace, either in the Foreign Office or 
in Her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, cf 
any such communication as that alluded 
to in the Question; uer have Her 
Majesty’s Government information that 
any such communication has been made. 


KIN-CHAU. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (1) whether the har- 
bour of Kin-chau, on the Gulf of 
Liaotung, is included in the territory on 
the Liaotung peninsula leased to Russia ; 
(2) whether the agreement which em- 
bodies the terms of the lease of Port 


Mr. Field. 
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Arthur and Talienwan to Russia states: 
that the southern portion of Talienwan 
is to be an exclusive naval base nct opem 
to foreign ships of commerce; and (3) 
whether fortifications at Talienwan have 
been already begun? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The answer to the first Questiom 
is, I believe, in the affirmative. We have 
not yet received the terms of the agree- 
ment referred to in the second Question, 
and, therefore, have no precise or 
authentic information as to its details, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin has 
reported to us having heard that a por- 
tion of Talienwan Bay is to be fortified, 
but we have no knowledge of any fortifi- 
cations having been yet commenced. 


Talienwan. 


PORT ARTHUR. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (1) whether it is a_ faci 
that the Russian authorities have 
property in Port Arthur, and have ejected 
the Chinese residents; (2) whether 
the Russians have insisted on the dis- 
missal of the British instructors in the 
Chinese naval schools and their replace- 
ment by Russian naval officers; and (3) 
whether Russian engineers have surveyed 
Port Adams, near New-chwang, with a 
view to establishing a railway terminus 
there? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: We have no information as 
regards the first and third Questions. 
The answer to the second is in the 
negative. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the right honourable Gentleman be so 
good as to inquire for information on this. 
subject ? 


[No Reply.] 


TALIENW AN. 
Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: F 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Russiam 
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Government is converting the southern 
half of the harbour of Talienwan into a 
fortified naval base, unopened to foreign 
ships of commerce! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have already answered that. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I wish 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether he will be so good as to make 
inquiry of Her Majesty’s representative 
at Pekin as early as possible, so that, in 
view of the coming Debate, the House 
may have full information on these im- 
portant questions, especially in regard to 
Talienwan? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not know that our repre- 
sentative at Pekin has any means cf 
obtaining information. We have ro 
Consul at Talienwan. I can only say 
that there were actually in existence 
certain fortifications at Talienwan. 


American Tonnage 


Stir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Are 
we to understand that there has been 
any change in the pledges of Russia with 
respect to Talienwan being an open port, 
because, of course, a fortified naval base 
is a very different thing from an open 
port? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The House has all the informa- 
tion with regard to the intentions of 
Russia that is in the possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I certainly should 
not, without consideration, commit myself 
to the proposition that the fortification 
of any part of Talienwan prevents it 
being an open port. 


WEI-HAI-WEI. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg to ask the 
First Lord cf the Treasury whether the 
British Government spontaneously inti- 
mated to the German Government that 
it had no intention of calling in question 
the German rights or interests in the 
Province of Shantung; and that, in par- 
ticular, it had no intention of laying 
down railway comnunication with the 
interior from Wei-hai-Wei, or from the 
territory which appertains to that port! 
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THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The declaration referred to was 
suggested by me to prevent misconcep- 
tion. It states the exact truth—-that the 
occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, though it is 
in Shantung peninsula, was not directed 
against German rights in that province. 
As the House knows, the reasons for the 
occupation were strategical and _poli- 
tical, and not commercial. They had 
nothing to do with Germany or German 
interests, and-it seemed right to say so. 
The declaration neither recognises rights 
which do not exist, nor adds anything to 
those which do. 


Tax on Shipping. 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) = 
The right honourable Gentleman omitted 
all reference to the last part of the Ques- 
tion, as to whether the British Govern- 
ment spontaneously intimated to the 
German Government that it had no inten- 
tion of laying down railway communica- 
tion with the interior from Wei-hai-Wei 


Tine FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. I stated that the com- 
munication was what is called sponta- 
neous—that is, that it was initiated by 
Her Majesty’s Government. With regard’ 
to railway communication, I believe it to 
be impracticable, and that was stated im 
the course of the communication to the 
German Government. 





Mr. PROVAND: Are we to understand 
that British subjects are not to have the 
same rights to carry on commercial busi- 
ness at Wei-hai-Wei that the Russians 
have intimated they will have at Talien- 
wan! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Any British subject who is foolish 
enough to go to Wei-hai-Wei for com- 
mercial purposes will have every facility. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF AMERICAN 
TONNAGE TAX ON SHIPPING. 


Sir GEORGE S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that there 
is a Bill before the Congress of the 
United States to imcrease the Tonnage 
Tax to eight times its present amount ;; 
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and whether this tax will be applied to 
British vessels, but not to the vessels of 
all nations; if so, will Her Majesty's 
‘Government enter into negotiations with 
the United States, with a view to pre- 
‘venting so heavy a burden being laid cn 
British shipping? 


American Tonnage 


Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury (1) whether he is 
aware that a Bill is now before Congress 
which proposes to increase the Tonnage 
Tax on shipping to eight times its present 
annual amount, namely, from 30 cents to 
2 dollar 40 cents per annum, or per voy- 
age from 6 cents to 30 cents ; (2) whether 
he can state if it is proposed that the 
shipping of countries hitherto admitted 
into United States ports free from any 
‘Tonnage Tax shall continue to be free from 
the increased tax, while the full amount 
of the increased tax is to be exacted from 
British shipping ; and (3) whether, if the 
above inquiries, or either of them, be 
answered in the affirmative, he will cause 
representations to be made to the United 
States Government as to the injurious 
effect which so burdensome an imposi- 
ition is calculated to have upon trade 
between the United Kingdom and the 
States, and the exceptional severity with 
which it will press upon British shipping? 


Sm JOHN WILLOX (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton): I beg to ask the Iirst Lord of the 
‘Treasury whether he is aware that a Bill 
is now before the Congress cf the United 
States ef America which proposes to 
increase the Tonnage Tax on ships enter- 
ing United States ports to eight times its 
present amount, amounting in maximum 
to 2 dollars 40 cents per ten per annum ; 
and whether, inasmuch as the ships of 
some other countries are admitted into 
United States ports free from such Ton- 
nage Tax, Her Majesty's Government will 
make representations to the Government 
of the United States in this sense? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
‘SSURY: Her Majesty’s Gevernment are 
aware that a Bill is now before the 
United States Congress for an increase 
in the Tonnage Tax en shipping, but no 
information has been received officially 
with regard to the exact provisions 
of the Bill. The question is engaging 
our attention. 


Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
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Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): Will 
the right honourable Gentleman kindly 
answer the third paragraph of the Ques- 
tion of the honourable Member for the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool, as this 
matter is verv important to all engaged 
in the shipping interest ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think my answer really covered 
all three paragraphs. Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware that thee is a 
Bill before Congress—I do not pledge 
myself as to the precise accuracy of my 
honourable Friend’s figures—but it is a 
Bill undoubtedly enormously augmenting 
the charges upon shipping. With regard 
to the second paragraph, no information 
has been received officially as to the 
exact provisions of the Bill, but I believe 
it is true that there is an exception in 
favour of those countries which do not 
exact light dues. As to the third para- 
graph, the question is engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government, and we will do 
whatever we can to protect the interests 
of the British shipping trade. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON: I do not think 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
realised the importance of the Bill, espe 
cially to the owners of steamers running 
from Liverpool to Atlantic ports 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is now really arguing 
upon the Question. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON: May I ask the 
First Lord whether he has thoroughly 
realised the importance of this Bill? Will 
he consent to receive a deputation from 
those interested in the American trade? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think that if a deputation is 
to be of any great value it ought to be 
addressed to those who are not already 
fully seized with the views of the mem- 
bers of that deputation, and who are not 
already in thorough agreement with 
them. As I have already indicated, we 
do desire to protect the interests of 
British shipping in this matter. The 
persons who have control over this matter 
are not Her Majesty’s Government, but 
Congress and the Government of the 
United States. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON: I think the First 
Lord of the Treasury still does not realise 
the importance—— 


Tax on Shipping. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The |- 


honourable Member is not entitled to 
comment on the answer. 


Sir F. H. EVANS (Southampton) : 
May I ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, in view of the action in 
Congress, he will consider if he cannot 
alter his Light Dues Bill and remove that 
charge from shipping? 


[No Reply. 


EVACUATION OF THESSALY. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton): I desire to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury a Question, of which I 
have given him private notice, (1) whether 
it is the case that the date for the 
announcement of the Greek Loan is 
May 2, and the date for the issue 
May 10; (2) whether the evacuation of 
Thessaly by the Turkish troops will, con- 
sequently, commence on May 2; and (3) 
whether it will be superintended by the 
International delegates ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: It is, I believe, understood that 
the publication of the Greek Indemnity 
Loan is fixed for May 2, and the issue 
for May 10. The evacuation of Thes- 
saly will, in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Peace, take place within 
one month from the former date. The 
answer to the last paragraph is in the 
affirmative. 


ALASKA BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
progress has been made with the 
negotiations for the settlement of the 
Alaskan frontier with the United States, 
a question which has been left unsettled 
by the Foreign Office for over 30 years? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The question is now under dis- 
cussion with the United States Govern- 
ment. As I think my right honourable 
Friend the Secretary for the Colgnies has 
stated, there is reason to believe a modus 
vivendi will be agreed upon pending a 
definite settlement. 
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Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask if the Foreign Office will 
endeavour to get this very important 
Question settled as promptly as possible? 


Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Of course we are quite alive to 
the extreme importance of the Question, 
and are anxious to bring it to an end. 


DUTIES ON CURED HERRINGS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will 
state the nature of the response which 
has been received to the representa- 
tions which, in the 15th Annual Report 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland, are 
stated to have been made to the Govern- 
ments of Russia, Austria, and the United 
States, with a view to a reduction of the 
high duties on cured herrings imported 
into those countries? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I gather that representations 
have been made to the Governments of 
Russia and Austria. In answer to 
various Questions put by the honourable 
Member last year it was stated that, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, no useful purpose would be served 
by such a course. Representations were 
made by Her Majesty’s Minister at Wash- 
ington te the United States Govern- 
ment in January, 1897, and the duty on 
salted herrings in the United States 
remains at half of a cent. per pound, 
being the same rate as that previousiy 
in force. 


ARBITRATION TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
negotiztions have been reopened with 
the United States Government with a 
view to arranging an Arbitration Treaty? 


Tuer FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: No such negctiations are at 
present in progress. 
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COLONIAL OFFICE VOTE. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Colonial Office 
Vote can be placed as first Order on 
Friday, 6th May? 


Mr. DILLON: Will the rizht honour- 
able Gentleman kindly bear in mind 
that there is something of an under- 
standing that the Irish Estimates shall 
be taken while the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill is in Committee? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes; and I think that would 
be a very convenient course; but I 
believe that by general consent Friday 
week has been set apart for the dis- 
cussion of the Colonial Vote. 


CRETE. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is a fact 
that the Admirals at Canea have tele- 
graphed to their Governments demanding 
the reinforcement of the European garri- 
son and the withdrawal of half the 
Turkish forces from the island? 


Tue FIRST LORD of tHe 
SURY: A communication has been 
addressed by the Admirals to their 
Governments tc the effect indicated in 
the Question. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 


Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take the Second Reading 
of the London University Commission 
Bill before Whitsuntide? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot give any definite pro- 
mise, having regard to the condition o! 
public business, but I certainly would not 
discourage the idea that we might have 
a chance of bringing this Measure on as 
early as some time before Whitsuntide. 
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PETTIGO COURT HOUSE. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it is the fact that the Petty Session Court- 
house at Pettigo is used for the meetings 
of the Orange Lodge; and whether, as 
the Court-house is paid for by the rate 
payers of the county, the Irish Govern- 
ment will take any and, if so, what steps 
to prevent meetings of a party character 
being held in the Court-house. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in 
formed that the fact is as stated in the 
first paragraph. The magistrates’ room 
is rented by the Grand Jury pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 8 of the Petty 


believing that the occupation of the room 
for party purposes is with the sanction of 
the magistrates. On the contrary, I 
believe it has always been the practice of 
magistrates throughout the several Petty 
Sessions districts in Ireland not to permit 
their Court to be used for party purposes 
where the building is under their control. 
In the present instance that appears not 
to be the case, but I am making further 





TREA- | 





inquiry into the matter. 


| Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Is the right 
| honourable Gentleman aware that the 
jrecords of this Court are open to the 
| inspection of the members of this Lodge! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
think that that is very improbable. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (CHILDREN 
WORKING FOR WAGES). 


Return ordered, 


“For England and Wales, giving (1) the 
number of Children attending Elementary 
Schools who are known to be working for 
wages or employed for profit, with their ages. 
standards, occupations, hours of work, and 
rates of pay; and (2) the different classes of 
emplowfient into which the boys and girls 
attending Elementary Schools in England and 
Wales went on leaving school during some 
complete year.”—(Mr. Albert Spicer.) 








Sessions Act, and I have no reason for ° 
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ORDERS OF THE Day. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
yith), Cuamman or Ways AND MEANS, 
in the Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


Cuiavuse III. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 2, 
line 17, to leave out the word “rural.”— 
{Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question again proposed— 


“That the word ‘rural’ stand part of the 
clause.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : I do not 
propose to trouble the Committee with 
more than a few arguments. The right 
honourable Gentleman. stated yesterday 
that rural district councils would have an 
opportunity of returning a member to 
the county council. There are little 
towns where the tenants have their hold- 
ings purchased under the Ashbourne Act, 
and the result will be that those tenants 
will have to pay the whole of the county 
cess and the whole of the rural cess. 
To my mind, if you take the small towns 
of this class they will have to be added 
to the rural area. I think it is only 
fair to the ratepavers in towns that the 
chairmen of town boards should be ezr- 
officio members of the county councils. 
I give this as my opinion, having had 
some experience in this matter, and I 
hope the right honourable Gentleman will 
see his way to accept this Amendment, 
because the number of members that will 
be added to the county council will be 
very insignificant. I think it will be 
placing every hardship on the ratepayers 
in towns, and the cess payers who pay 
the whole of the county cess and the 
whole of the poor rate, if they have to 
be put alongside of the rural districts in 
electing a member of the county coun- 
cil. There are certain towns where the 
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tenants are holders of their property in 
fee, and those people have to pay for the 
entire county cess and the entire poor 
rate, and to put those people along with 
tenants who get the land and get half 
of thir poor rate paid by the Government 
is, to my mind, scarcely fair. I think 
it would not be fair treatment to the 
tenants in towns who hold their property 
in fee, and I hope the right honourable 
Gentleman will see his way to accept the 
Amendment. 


Dr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
If all the counties are situated as 
county Louth is, this Amendment 
might be accepted. As far as I 
understand, in county Louth you have 
three places in which the Amend- 
ment will apply. But in a certain other 
county there will be 15 urban councils 
represented, and the county council will 
be largely dominated by chairmen from 
all these different places. Therefore, 
seeing that the interests of the urban 
districts have not the same concerns as 
the rural districts, and seeing that there 
is not the same need for representation, 
owing to a close connection between 
urban district councils and county coun- 
cils as there is between rural district 
councils and county councils, I think it 
is extremely unfair, in the interests of 
the farmer, that certain county towns 
should send in 15 men who would be 
far more likely to attend the council than 
the men who came from the country 
districts. It is quite possible that in 
county towns we might find chairmen 
from the urban district councils ruling on 
certain occasions in a majority of the 
entire councils. I feel certain that that 
consideration did not enter the mind of 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
who proposed this Amendment. In the 
case of such a small number as county 
Louth would return, no one would object 
to give the chairman of the urban dis- 
trict council any added dignity by being 
on the county council. But it is a serious 
matter in some cases. I hope the Govern- 
ment will not accept the Amendment of 
my honourable and learned Friend. I 
make these remarks because of the state- 
ment made several times yesterday that 
the Chief Secretary had accepted this 
Amendment, seeing that he had the 
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support of the entire Irish representation. 
It is true that one Irsh Member spoke 
on behalf of it, but I understand that 
the Unionist representatives from Ire- 
land are almost all against it. 


Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, S.): I do 
not desire to retard the progress of this 
Bill by prolonging the Debate. I am 
proud to facilitate its progress; but, 
before we pass away from this clause, I 
rise to make an appeal to the Chief Sec- 
retary on behalf of the Chairman of the 
Town Commissioners of Enniskillen, of 
which I am a member. I am convinced 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
does not intend that this Bill should be 
a disabled Measure, but if Clause 3 passes 
in its present form it will curtail the privi- 
leges and it will diminish the statutory 
rights of the Enniskillen Corporation. 
This Enniskillen Corporation for which 
I appear is a Unionist corporation ; and, 
so far as I am concerned, I do not care 
whether it is Unionist or Nationalist. I 
only want to do what is right under all 
the circumstances; I am prepared to 
advocate the interests of a Unionist Cor- 
poration, as well as of a Nationalist Cor- 
poration. The Enniskillen Town Com- 
missioners, I may state for the informa- 
tion of the right honourable Gentleman, 
if I can get his attention, are constituted 
under an Act of George IV., under the 
Town Improvement Act of 1854, and 
under a special Act of their own, passed 
in this House in the year 1870. The 
25th and 26th Sections of this special 
Act provide for three things. They pro- 
vide for the contribution of the town 
of Enniskillen to the general county 
expenses.at large ; secondly, for the mode 
of assessment; and, thirdly, for the 
representative rights of the Commis- 
sioners in the outlay of this contribu- 
tion. If the House will not think it 
too long, I should like to read this 26th 
section— 


“The amount of the _ contribution of 
the borough towards the amount pre- 
sented as aforesaid shall be proportioned 
to the valuation of property in tbe 
borough as compared with the valuation of 
property in the county, and the amount of such 
contribution shall be certified in detail under 
the hand of the treasurer of the county, such 
certificate to be delivered to the clerk of the 
Commissioners at the time when the warrants 
for collecting are delivered to the collectors of 


Dr. Rentov!. 
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county. cess and six weeks at least before the 
commencement of each assizes for the county. 
Provided always that the chairman of the Com- 
missioners for the time being shall be entitled 
to sit and act as one of the associated cesg 
payers at every county-at-large presentment 
sessions and to represent the borough at every 
such sessions.” 

Now, Sir, under these two sections. wa 
pay from £250 to £500 a year, and as 
the valuation of the town increases our 
contribution will be more. As the result 
of this 26th Section our chairman sits 
and acts and votes as an associated cegs- 
payer. Under your Bill there will be 
no associated cesspayers; so that the 
rights of the Commissioners, as such, 
under the 26th Section of this Act, will 
be abrogated without the gain of any 
equivalent rights. If we accept the 
Amendment, and constitute the chair- 
man of the Commissioners a member 
of the county council, he will still sit 
and act in the outlay of the Commis 
sioners’ contribution to the county at 
large. I say now to the Chief Secretary 
that it would be most unfair to deprive 
us of our legal rights. It would be most 
unfair to deprive the Chairman of the 
Enniskillen Urban District Board of his 
statutory rights, and to confer these 
rights upon the chairman of a brand 
new body, which hitherto had no exis- 
tence and no rights, and which was not 
so deserving. I noted the right honour- 
able Gentleman yesterday made use of 
two arguments in favour of rural chair- 
men as against urban chairmen. First, 
he says the urban district will be repre- 
sented on the county council. The second 
argument was that the chairman of the 
rural district council would be perfectly 
familiar with the wants of the district. 
But surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must see that these arguments apply 
with greater force in favour of the chair- 
man of the urban council being ex officio 
a member of the county council than ir 
favour of the chairman of the rural coun- 
cil; for all the area covered by the dis- 
trict council will be represented on the 
county council, and the chairman of the 
Commissioners will assuredly be more 
perfectly familiar with the affairs of the 
urban district council than the chairman 
of the rural district council can be fami- 
liar with the affairs of the rural district. 
I ask, in justice to the Chairman of the 
Enniskillen Commissioners, that he be 
not deprived of his legal rights, and that 
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the Chief Secretary, in the interests of 
the town of Enniskillen, and other towns 
similarly situated, will see his way to 
accept the very modest Amendment pro- 
posed by the honourable Member for 
North Louth. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): My 
honourable Friend is quite right to look 
after the interests of Enniskillen; but 
he must not overlook the fact that 
there are wider interests involyed— 
namely, those of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland. They will have to look entirely 
to county councils for the complete repre- 
It would be 
unfair to give urban bodies an unfair re- 
presentation on these county councils. As 
well as I understand it, this Bill—in this 
clause at any rate—proposes to hold the 
balance of power fairly in the county 
councils, the urban councils, and therural 
councils. If this Amendment is carried, 
see how it will work. For instance, in 
the county of Dublin, which is a small 
county, I assume that the number of 
councillors will not be less than 16 or 18, 
and if this Amendment is carried, the 
chairmen of eight urban councils will be 
entitled to sit on the county council. I 
think I am safe in saying that urban 
interests will be more intelligently safe- 
guarded by urban councils than the 
interests of the county will be under 
county councils. I sincerely trust that 
the right honourable Gentleman will look 
after the interests of the wider class of 
tenant farmers. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. G. W. Baurovr, Leeds, Central): 
I am sorry to again intervene in 
the Debate on this Amendment, 
but the speakers in favour of it 
do not in the smallest degree appre- 
ciate the considerations which led us, in 
regard to the Bill in its present form, 
to resist the Amendment. There is a 
practical difference between the rural dis- 
trict councils and the urban district 
councils. The latter are to a large ex- 
tent independent of the county councils, 
They can raise their own rate, and have 
practical control over their own roads 
and public works. The rural district 


sentation of their interests. 
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councils have not control over their own. 
roads and public works. They submit 
their proposals to the county councils, 
and the county councils have got an abso- 
that ground that we have proposed this 
that ground that we have proposed this 
link between the county councils and the 
rural district councils. We want some- 
body who is absolutely acquainted with 
what is going on to represent their case 
to the county councils. when the business 
comes up for consideration. That is 
practically the main reason why we haye 
sought to establish a difference betweem 
the rural district councils and the urbar 
district councils. As to rural district 
council ex-officiy representation, county 
officials will not necessarily be included. 
You might have a rural district council 
which, so far as representation of the 
area on the county council is concerned, 
would in no single instance be found on 
that council. It is otherwise with urbar 
councils. A town sufficiently large will, 
as such, constitute a separate county elec- 
toral division, and its representatives wif 
be strictly members of that district. On 
the other hand, an urban district may 
be so small as not to constitute a county 
division, but to form part of a county 
division. In that case the town will be 
so small that to give it additional repre- 
sentation will cause it to be grossly over 
represented on the county council. Sup- 
pose there are over 5,000 inhabitants— 
the number of a county electoral divi- 
sion—such towns would send representa- 
tives direct to the county council. But, 
supposing that the town has _ less 
than 5,000 inhabitants, if you were to 
give it additional representation, such a 
small town would have a much larger 
representation than it is entitled to. In 
some councils you would have the force 
of rural district councils, when they came 
before the councils, controlled not merely 
by representatives directly elected from 
the urban districts, but by e7-officio re- 
presentatives. I say that, having regard 
to the interests of both parties, it would 
not be fair for the Government to place 
the rural districts on such terms as those: 
I do not think that the county councils 
should be so largely reinforced with 
ex-officio members. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
has made out a very good case for the 
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Amendment. I go further, and say that 
it would be a distinct strengthening of 
the boards to have the chairmen of the 
district councils on them. Therefore, I 
feel inclined to go to a Division, unless 
the alternative suggestion be accepted. 
The right honourable Gentleman stated 
that town councils were practically sepa- 
rate entities, Home Rulers, and made 
their own roads. With great respect to 
him I submit that that is an entire delu- 
sion. Why should a man who has to 
maintain his own roads and light his 
own town have to pay half the charges 
which run through other districts? 
‘The tenant farmers along the road 
will have half of their own roads provided 
for them by the agricultural grant. 
The tenant farmers all along the roads 
will have half their rates provided for 
by the agricultural grant, but a man in 
Dundalk will not only have to find half 
the payment for these roads, but will 
have to provide his proportion of other 
county charges, including his proportion 
of the county surveyor’s salary. In 
Drogheda the position is still worse. 
Whereas the country dwellers will have 
half their poor rate and county cess 
paid by the State, the people of Drog- 
heda will not get a shilling from any 
source whatever, while the county charges 
will have to be borne by them. The 
city of Kilkenny is the same, the town 
of Galway is the same, and I think Car- 
rickfergus would be under a similar obli- 
gation. I am, perhaps, more acquainted 
with dwellers in towns than dwellers in 
counties, but I want fair play for both. 
I do not care a dump what the effect 
in either direction may be, except in so 
far as it tends to the interests of jus 
tice. Under this Bill, however, all the 
county road charges and a similar num- 
ber of other charges will have to be 
‘borne by the town dwellers, who have not 
got the special representation on the 
county council which the right honour- 
able Gentleman has given to the rural 
districts. The Government have a clause 
dealing with adjustments as between 
counties and towns, and I would suggest 
that the clause be made retroactive, so 
that it may deal with past adjustments. 
Unless the Government give some assur- 
ance in regard to the unfair operation 
of the Bill on urban localities, I shall 
feel bound to go to a Division. 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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*Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE (Wilt- 
shire, Cricklade) : We have heard a great 
deal of the analogy between the Irish 
Local Government Act and the English 
Act, and I would venture to urge upon 
the Chief Secretary that in this case the 
analogy of the English Act, which I 
shall try to point out, is in favour of 
the Amendment. We all know that in 
the county council there are aldermen, 
and they are elected from the whole 
county at large. Anybody who has a 
county qualification—whether he lives 
in a town or whether he lives in a coun- 
try district—can be elected an alderman, 
Now, in this Bill there are no aldermen, 
but this particular clause is in reality ¢ 
substitute, and, I venture to say, a very 
good substitute, for the provision in the 
English Act in regard to the election of 
aldermen by the county council itself, 
and I congratulate my right honourable 
Friend upon it. By this means he gets 
over a good deal of the difficulty which 
may arise in an English county council 
about the election of aldermen, because 
there is sometimes a suspicion that alder- 
men are unduly elected from one part of 
a county. There may be a populous dis- 
trict, or a district inhabited by influen- 
tial people, concerning which there is a 
suspicion of over-representation. The 
provision of the Bill in this respect is 
exceedingly good, and it is an improve- 
ment on the English Bill, because it has, 
as it were, distributed the election of these 
aldermen over the whole of the county. 
With regard to the objections which have 
been made, that certain counties in the 
north of Ireland, where the urban ele- 
ment is strong, will have on the county 
councils. an over-representation of the 
urban element, it seems to me that that 
argument answers itself, because if in 
any county the urban element is strong, 
not only in point of numbers, but in 
point of pecuniary contributions to the 
county charges, surely it is only fair in 
the matter of representation that the 
urban element shall have the same rights 
as rural districts. Where the urban ele- 
ment is weak, the representation will be 
weak; but where in counties in the 
north of Ireland the industrial element 
is strong, there the urban representation 
will be strong, as it ought to be. I 
cannot help saying that the added 
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experience of gentlemen who have been 
chairmen of urban councils upon the 
county councils will, I believe, if they are 
of the same use that they have been in 
the English county councils, be very use- 
ful, especially in the case of gentlemen 
from the smaller towns, which are not 
independent counties of themselves, and 
the representatives of which have served 
the office of mayor in those boroughs. 
And why should it be otherwise in Ire- 
land? Surely the line is not drawn so 
hard and sharp between the inhabitants 
of the comparatively small country towns 
and the country around as to justify the 
inference that the inhabitant of the 
town has an opposite interest to the 
farmer outside? We know that in many 
cases the farmers are closely connected 
by marriage and interests with the towns. 
Then, Sir, I cannot help thinking that 
the right honourable Gentleman has, to 
a certain extent, not quite adequately 
grasped what will be the future opera- 
tion of the financial clauses of his own 
Bill. I am not saying for a moment that 
he has given an incorrect description, 
but I think he has, if I may say so, 
exaggerated to a perceptible extent in 
theory, but still more what would be 
the working in practice of the so-called 
independence of the urban councils. I 
cannot see that under the clauses of 
this Bill the urban council in Ireland 
stands in any very different position 
from the rural council, especially when 
a rural council has gained a little inde- 
pendence from experience. In regard to 
the county charges, the honourable Mem- 
ber for Louth has pointed out, and 
pointed out unanswerably, that the rate- 
payer in the urban district is exactly 
in the same position as the ratepayer in 
the rural district. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Not in 
regard to district roads and district 
public works. 

*Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE: I 
am coming to that. In regard to the 
roads which run through an urban coun- 
cil district, which are charged on the 
county at large, the urban ratepayer will, 
under this Bill, contribute exactly as the 
rural ratepayer does to county charges. 
He will pay out of one pocket, and he 
will receive into the other. I cannot see 
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myself that any answer has been made to 
the argument on financial grounds, and 
so far as I can gather there is no reason 
for setting up this difference between 
town and country. I cannot help hop- 
ing that if not in Committee, at any 
rate on the report stage, we may arrive 
at some agreement in regard to this 
matter, and that in any case the objec- 
tions of over-lapping areas may not be 
considered a fatal one. There is no 
necessity whatever when the counties 
are mapped out for electoral divisions, 
whether urban or rural, for them to 
overlap. I cannot therefore see why, 
either in regard to overlapping or finan- 
cial control, any inequality should be 
introduced in Ireland. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I must take exception to the suggestion 
of my right honourable Friend that I 
did not understand my own Bill. IL 
understand my own Bill a good deal 
better than he does. He seems to have 
absolutely forgotten the nature and 
extent of district charges, which I venture 
to say are of extreme importance, and 
he has actually passed them over alto- 
gether and told me that I do not under- 
stand the financial position of my own 
Bill, because, according to him, I had 
not taken into consideration the charges. 
which are contributed to by urban dis- 
trict councils as well as by rural. Any- 
body who is acquainted with the system 
of local government in Ireland must 
know that these district charges are of 
extreme importance. They cannot be 
set aside in that way. Then, Sir, my 
noble friend goes on to establish, but 
only partially establish, an analogy be- 
tween er-officio members of county 
councils and aldermen in English 
county councils. Sir, the analogy exists 
only in the right honourable Gentleman’s 
own mind. It was never my intention, 
nor the intention of the framers of the 
Bill, that these should correspond. The 
reason for establishing the system of 
ex-officio members I have fully explained, 
and I venture to say that no Member 
of the House has met the argument 
I have drawn of the broad distinction 
between the relations of the couniy 
council to urban districts and to 
rural districts. The honourable and 
learned Member for Louth has suggested 
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that when we come to the adjustment 
of the clause the adjustment should be 
retrospective as well as applicable to 
existing charges. I must say at first 
blush that does appear to be a proposal 
which I am indisposed to accept, for it 
certainly opens the door to a large 
number of considerations which I would 
gladly exclude, and imposes a task on the 
Local Government Board almost impos- 
sible te fulfil. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I must say the 
right honourable Gentleman has not met 
my argument in favour of the Amend- 
ment. I am quite willing to admit that 
there is a great deal to be said on his 
side of the question, and he has put it 
very well and very concisely, and we 
fully appreciate the merits of the case. 
We have, however, put forward a counter 
proposition, and I hope I shall be doing 
no injustice in saying that he has not 
met any portion of the arguments which 
have been put forward on my side. 
Has he met my argument in regard to 
Kilkenny! Has he met my argument 
in regard to Galway! Has he met my 
argument in regard to Carrickfergus! 
Has he met mv argument in regard to 
Drogheda! The right honourable 


and has ambled into the paddock where 
he had his own reserves of argument. 
There is something to be said for his 
argument, but I believe there is more to 
be said, on the whole, in favour of mine. 
May I make one suggestion to the right 
honourable Gentleman! He has twice 
apologised to the Committee for having 
risen. [| hope he will never make an 
apology for rising again. We are always 
glad to hear him. I believe he under- 
stands his Bill better than anybody else 
in the House, and I include in that the 
Irish Members and all the assistance he 
has at his side—his draughtsman and his 
lawyer. He certainly could not be sup- 
ported by a more able staff. But we 
are denied those advantages. We have 
to study these questions in our spare 
moments, and do as volunteers what he 
has a very large and valued staff paid to 
assist him in doing. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he need make 
no apology for giving us light and lead- 
ing with regard to the evident intentions 
of certain clauses. In the present 
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instance I venture to think the right 
honourable Gentleman has not met the 
arguments which we have put forward 
on behalf of the Amendment, and I there- 
fore think that, though he has apologised 
to the House for rising twice, we should 
be very glad to hear him a third time. 


*Mr. P. A. M'HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
have only one observation to make upon 
this question. The town of Dundalk and 
other towns have been referred to. I 
wish to refer to the town of Sligo, which 
will be, under the new Bill, a district 
council. As I understand it, the Corpora- 
tion of Sligo will be an urban district 
council, and the chairman of the urban 
district council will be the Mayor. What 
we claim under this Amendment is that 
the Mayor of the town of Sligo should 
have the right of sitting as an ex-officio 
member of the county council. We pay 
a pein of the county at large charges 
in the county of Sligo, as well as a portion 
of the salaries. But, while we have 
always had representation on the grand 
jury, which is, in my judgment, one of the 
most bigoted and intolerart bodies that 
ever sat in Europe. We are deprived, by 
the provisions of this Bill, so far as Sligo 
is concerned, of representation on the 
county council, and this privilege will be 
be a great disappointment to the inhabi- 
tants of that town. 


Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): There is one point to which 
I desire to draw attention concern- 
ing the Amendment under considera- 
tion. There are in Ireland main 
roads which are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the same as the main roads in 
England—that is to say, roads which 
have been ketp up by the county at large. 
That provision is to be abolished, and 
instead of that we are to have a new 
arrangement, under which the county 
council, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board, are empowered 
to declare what are to be main roads and 
what are not. That is an obvious impos 
sibility, inasmuch as almost every county 
council will consist of a large majority 
of rural members, and there will be a 
tendency to increase the extent of main 
roads beyond what has been known in 
the past. If the number of main roads 
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are increased the number of roads 
towards which the urban districts con- 
tribute will increase at the same time. 
In any .case, there does seem to be a 
possibility of a larger expenditure falling 
upon the urban districts. In that event, L 
understood the Chief Secretary to say 
that the urban districts, by the Amend- 
ment which he suggests, would be 
exempted from any additional charge in 
such a case. When we consider that the 
urban districts received no relief what- 
ever from the agricultural grant, I do 
think it would not be a bad thing to give 
them even a little more representation 
than they are strictly entitled to by 


numbers, rather than a little less, 
as they get under’ this _ Bill. 


When we consider that, in almost every 
part of Ireland the urban districts 
will be in a small minority, and 
that a large majority may have some 
interest in increasing the charges, it 
might not be a bad thing if the Chief 
Secretary were to proceed in an oppo- 
site direction and give the urban dis- 
tricts a little more representation than 
the rural districts. Personally, I occupy 
an entirely impartial position in this 
matter, as I represent a county borough 
which is not affected either way. But 
it seems to me that there might be some 
advantage in the exchange which I 
have suggested. I admit that there is 
a certain number of urban districts to 
which it would be a mistake to give 
special representation; but there is a 
considerable number of those large 
places where it would not harm any- 
body. The case of Enniskillen, to which 
attention has been directed in the course 
cf the evening, is a very strong one. 
Under this Bill it will have a less repre- 
sentation, in proportion to its size, than 
any other part of the country. It seems 
to me that it is a case in which existing 
privileges ought to be taken into 
account. I suggest that the Chief 


Secretary might well consider whether 


the largest of these districts should not 
be given this special representation. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): The observations of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland apply more forcibly 
to the county boroughs than to the 
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ordinary urban districts. I am not sure 
that the House understands what an 
urban district is. The attention of 
honourable Members has not’ been 
directed to it. The Bill itself defines 
what constitutes an urban district. The 
18th Clause of the Bill is as follows— 


“All urban sanitary authorities shall be 
called urban district councils, and their dis- 
tricts shall be called urban districts, but nothin 
in this section shall alter the style or title o 
the Corporation or Council of a borough.” 


The urban sanitary authorities referred 
to in this clause are the sanitary autho 
rities defined under Section 3 of the 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, and 
are towns, the population of which, 
according to the last census, exceed 
6,000 persons, so that, as this Bill stands 
now, no town in Ireland with a popula- 
tion less than 6,000 will be an urban 
district. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, no! 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: The right 

honourable Gentleman says “No, no!” 
If he is correct, then I do not know the 
meaning of the phrases in this 18th 
clause. It distinctly says that— 

“All urban sanitary authorities shall be 
called urban district councils, and their dis- 
tricts shall be called urban districts, but nothing 
in this section shall alter the style or title of 
the corporation or council of a borough.” 
The definition of an urban sanitary 
authority is to be found in the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act of 1878, and that 
definition makes it the more necessary 
that this Amendment should be carried. 
I rest my argument for this Amendment 
upon very narrow grounds. The county 
councils have now all the pewers of thf 
grand jury with regard to the main road 
and for the maintenance cf bridges and 
court-houses, and for other purposes, all 
of which come under the head of county- 
at-large expenses. These expenses must 
be contributed to by the urban district 
councils. If we were only dealing with 
county boroughs, like Dublin or Cork, 
the case would be different. But does 
the right honourable Gentleman mean to 
say that towns like Sligo, Strabane, or 
Dundalk will not have to contribute 
to the county-at-large expenses? The 
county councils are to regulate the condi- 
tions cf these expenses, and does it not 
follow, in common justice, that the urban 
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districts should be represented on the 
taxing body if this Act is passed? Assum- 
ing that the section to which I have called 
attention gives power to constitute small 
towns into urban districts, the effect in 
each county will be almost inappreciable. 
There is another point to which I wish to 
call attention. Section 8, Sub-section 3, 
provides that the councils of each county 
may make a general declaration of the 
roads in the county that shall be main 
roads. There is absolute power given to 
the council to declare every street in a 
town a main road. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
no such power. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: If the 
right honourable Gentleman will follow 
me, on page 4 he will see whether I am 
under a delusion. It is stated on page 4, 
line 7, that— 


“The council of each county may, upon the 
report of the county surveyor, make a general 
declaration declaring what roads in the county 
shall be main roads.” 


What is the meaning of that? Surely 
all the ingenuity inthe world cannot alter 
the meaning! The inference I draw—and 
I am speaking in the presence of many 
honourable Members who have been 
grand jurors in Ireland—is that, as the 
law stands at present, half the expense of 
the mail roads, running through every 
county town in Ireland, is paid by the 
town. These mail roads now cease, and 
main roads are substituted for them, be- 
cause in the same section it is provided 
that— 


“Every road, the maintenance of which, at 
the passing of this Act, is levied partly off 
the county at large, and partly off any barony 
shall be a main road until it ceases so to be 
as hereinafter provided, and the enactments 
respecting mail roads shall be repealed.” 


If the members of this Committee are 
wrong about the law, as it is at present 
in Ireland, they will be happy to be put 
right by the honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. As the law exists at present, all 
those roads through which main roads 
run are taxed for the support of those 
main roads. These roads now cease to 
exist in name, but they remain in sub- 
stance, and will have to be paid for by the 
inhabitants of the small towns through 
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which they run. Why should those 
towns have the right to go to a council 
and see whether one shilling or two shil- 
lings in the pound is the proper tax! 
Why should they not have a voice in this: 
matter ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 
they have. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: In what 
way? I am sure no party or political 
consideration can enter into the ques- 
tion. I exclude—and I am sure the 
House also will exclude—such considera- 
tions, but I maintain that the body that 
has the power to impose taxation should 
be represented, and that no preference 
should be given to the rural districts. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): No 
honourable Member will deny that, under 
this Bill, a town apparently can derive 
any advantage as regards its roads, from 
its alliance with the county, whereas the 
towns incur a certain liability as regards 
roads in the county. If the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chief Secretary can 
cut off the towns, so far as roads are con- 
cerned, altogether from the county, there 
would be some reason for the position 
which he takes up. Perhaps. the right 
honourable Gentleman will allow me to 
point out the very serious administrative 
difficulty which will arise as a result of 
that position. There will be two classes 
of main roads in the county. The classi- 
fication between district roads and main 
roads. we can understand, and it is 
intelligible; but now it is proposed to 
have two classes of main roads in the 
county, to one of which towns will have 
to contribute, and to the other. to which 
the towns will not have to contribute. I 
submit that it will be a great administra- 
tive inconvenience, and I maintain that 
there should be one solid classification— 
main roads and district roads. More 
over, the question of the expenses of the 
roads carries with it also the considera- 
tion of other expenses. If the towns are 
to be excluded from the expenses of the 
roads, I think it follows that the towns 
ought to be excluded from any burder 
as regards the salaries of the county sur 
veyor and the district surveyor. The 
functions of these officials are almost alto- 
gether confined to roads, and if you cut 
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off the towns. from the county for the 


purposes of roads, it will be wrong to 


saddle the towns with any proportion of 
these surveyors’ salaries. I would also 
point out that the larger urban areas 
have at present to provide for the office 
of borough surveyor, and it appears to 
me rather hard that such areas should 
be put to this expense, and at the same 
time be saddled with a contribution for 
a county surveycr. I would not be in 
favour of entirely cutting off these urban 
areas from the county, because there are 


cases in which such an alliance is neces- 


sary and desirable, but I think this 
matter of the roads. is one in connection 
with which it might be well to keep the 


urban areas distinct from the county 


altogether, 


*Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I desire to support the Amendment of 
the honourable Member for Louth, and 
i wish to see it go to a Division. Kil- 
kenny, the city which I have the honour 
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to represent in this House, is not one of 
the cities raised to the rank of a county 
borough under this Bill, although, in the 
opinion of everyone I have consulted, it 
ought to be so raised. Kilkenny is a city 
of the first importance in Ireland, and 
was once the seat of a Parliament, but, 
like every other place in Ireland, it has 
declined as the result of the misgovern- 
ment of England. In the county of Kil- 
kenny there are eleven towns, with popu- 
lations varying from about 2,000 to 500, 
and only one of them will have direct 
representation upon the county council. 
But in all cases these towns form a por- 
tion of the electoral divisions, and they 
will be absolutely swamped by the rural 
vote. I hope the Government will be 
prepared to give Kilkenny its proper 
place amongst county boroughs. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 224; 
Noes 150.—(Division List No. 80.) 
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Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdona, J. 

Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont,Mj-Gn.(Ant’m,N.) | 
MeCalmont,Col. J. (Ant’m,E.) 
MclIver, Sir Lewis 
Malcolm, Ian 
Manners, Lord E. W. J. 
Martin, R. B. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M 
Miidmay, Francis B. 
Milward, Colonel V. 
Monk, Charles James 
— Hon. J. 8. 
More, R. —. 
Morton, A. H. 
Mount, W illiam ci 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. 





| 


(Hants) 
(Deptford) 


Sir John 


Abraham, Wm. 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) | 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo) 
Asher, Alexander } 
Austin, Sir J. 

‘Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Bolton, Thomas D. 

Brigg. John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Brunner, Sir J. T. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. J. 


Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, —_ 
Caldwell, James 


Cameron. Sir Chas. 
Carew, J. L. 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Carvill, Patrick George H. 
Channing, F. A. 

Clancy, John J. 

Clough, Walter Owen 
Collery, Bernard 

Condon, Thomas J. 

Crean, Eugene 


(Glasgow) 
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| Muntz, F 


| Newdigate, 
| Nicholson, W. ( 


| Pickersgill, 
| Platt-Higgins, 
| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
| Pretyman, 


| Quilter, 


| Robertson, 
| Roche, 
| Rothschild, — F. J 


(Cork, N.E.) | 
| Daly, 


| Dilke, 
| Dillon, 


| Duckworth. 


| FitzGerald, 
| Fitzmaurice, 
Flavin, 


| Grey, 


—— } 


i ae 
7. Hon. A. G. (Bute) 





Murr ay, Col. Wyndham (Bath) | Stanley, 


William Henry 
Francis A. 


Myers, 


Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northeote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pender, James 

Penn, John 
Phillpotts, Captain A. 
E. H 
Robert 
Frederick 


Pierpoint, 


Captain E. G. 
Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Guy 

Sir Cuthbert 
Charles Bine 


Priestley, 
Pym, C. 


Renshaw, 


Rentoul, James A. 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 


Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Herbert (Hackney) 
John (Galway) 

de 

| Russell, Gen. F. (Chelt’m. 
Russell, T. W. Tyrone} 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr. Henry 

Sharpe, William E. T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 


Skewes-Cox, T. 


Smith, Abel H. (Christchurcu:! 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanark) 


NOES. 


Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo) 

Ja — j 

James H. 

Rt. Hon. Sir C. 
John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

James 


Sir William 


Dalziel. 


Dunn, 

Ellis, 

Engledew, Charles 

Esmonde, Sir 

Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 

Farrell, J. P. (Cavan, W.) 

Fenwick, Charles 

Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William (Dublin) 

Sir R. U. Penrose 
Lord Edmund 
Michael Jcseph 

James Christopher 


J. 


Thomas 


Flvnn, 


Foster, Sir W. (Derby Lo.) 
Fowler RtHn Sir H. (Wolv’r) 
Fox, Dr. J. ¥ 

Gold, Charles 


Gourlev, Sir Edward T. 

Sir Edward 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 


John Edward (Notts.) | 
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, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
E. J. (Somerset) 


Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 


| Stephens, H. C. 


Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. 


| Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
| Strutt, Hon. C. A. 
| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


| Talbot.RtHn J.G.(Oxf’dUniv. 


| Tomlinson, Wm. 


Thorburn, W. 
Edward M. 


| Tritton, Charles E 


| Valentia, 
| Verney, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Viscount 

Hon. R 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent 

Waring, Col. Thomas 

Warkworth. Lord 

Warr, A. F. 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 

Webster. Sir R.E.(Isie of Wight) 

Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 

Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. 

Whiteley, George (Stocknort) 

Whitmore, Charles Aigernon 

Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 

Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.» 

Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

Willox, Sir J. A. 

Wilson, John’ (Falkirk) 

Wilson, 5. W. (\Worcestersh.) 

Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 

Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Samuel 

TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Harrington, T- 

Hayden, John P. 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Healy, — (Cork) 


Healy, Thos. J. (Wexford) 

Hedderwick. 'T. C. H. 

Hemphill, Rt. Hon. C. H. 
Hogan, ee F. 

Holburn, J: & 

Horniman, F. J. 

Jacoby, James A. 


Jameson, Major J. Eustace 


Johnson-Ferguson, J. E. 
Joicey, Sir James 
| Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire} 
Jordan, Jeremiah 


| Kay-Shuttleworth.RtHn SirV. 


Kearley, 
| Kinloch, 
Labouc eens , 
Lambert. 


Hudson E. 
Sir J. G. 8. 
Henry 

George 


Lawson. Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E.. H. 
Leng. Sir John 

Macaleese. Daniel 


McDonnell, Dr. M. (Qn.’s Co.) 
MacNeill, John G. Swift 
McDermott. Patrick 
McEwan, William 
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M‘Ghee, Richard Perks, R. W. 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh) 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) | Pirie, Captain 
McKenna, Reginaid Plunkett, Rt. 
McLaren, C. B. 


Mandeville, J. Francis 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Minch, Matthew 

Molloy, B. C. 

Morris, Samuel 

Murnaghan, George 

Nussey, Thomas W. 

O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, James (Wicklow) 
O'Connor, 
O’Kelly, James 

Oldroyd, Mark 

O’Neill., Hon. R. T. 
Parnell, J. Howard 

Pease, A. E. (Cleveland) 
Pease, J. A. (Northumb.) 


Richardson, J, 


Spicer, Albert 


Steadman, W. 





Amendment proposed in’ page 2, 
line 20, to leave out the words “or is 
ee for election as a member.”— 
(Mr. . Healy.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I raise this point 
because it seems to me the Government 
are needlessly restricting the Bill. What 
I suggest is that it should be open to 
county councils, in making their selec- 
9ose persons who are disquali- 
fied from being voted for. For this 
as the Bill now stands clergy- 


tions, to ch 


reason: 
men are disqualified from being elected 
It may not be in order 
for me whether that 
clause is a sound one, but if we are pre- 
regards 


by the voters. 
to discuss now 
pared to go that leneth as 
clergymen and women the county coun- 
cils should not be precluded from select- 
ing distinguished persons of either sex. 
It would be a pure act of co-option. The 
Government must remember that they 
are allowing the grand juries, at least as 
regaras period of election, to 
send a representative to the county coun- 
cils. One of those grand jurors may be 
aclergyman. There was a clergyman a 
grand juror in the county of Monaghan 
within the last three years, and there was 
another in Cork, and another in Kil- 
kenny. Practically, a grand jury will 
have the right of selecting a clergyman 
as one of their number to sit on a county 
council, whereas the council would not be 


able to select the same gentleman, or a 


é : 
the first 
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Philipps, J. Wynford 


Power, Patrick J. 
Maddison, Fred. Price, Robert John 
Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 


Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, J. B. 
Roberts, J. H. 
Roche, Hon. ga (kerry) 
Saunderson, Col. 

T. P. (Liverpcol) Shaw, Charles E (Stafford) 
Shee, James John 

Souttar, Kobinson 


Stanhope, Hon. aia J. 


Steverson, Pisecke 8. 
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Strachey, Edward 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan. - 
Tully, Jasper 
Wallace, Kobert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, 8.) 
Wayman, T. 
Weir, James G. 
(Carnarvonsh.)}| Whittaker, Thomas P. 
(Denbighshire)| Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, F. W. (Norfolk, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Younger, W. 
Yoxall, James H. 
TELLERS FOR THE NoES— 
Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien. 


Duncan 
Hon. H. C. 


(Durham) 





priest, or a lady. It appears to me it is 
only a reasonable option to offer to the 
county council, that if you persist in the 
exclusions later on to be discussed, you 
should not fetter the councils, if there be 
distinguished persons to whom they are 
desirous of paying the compliment of 
co-option, or of co-opting for business 
purposes. We have heard of able and 
qualified women being elected to boards 
all over the country. Ido not say it may 
not be fair to exclude them from the 
general body by means of election, but 
that is no reason why they should be 
excluded from co-option. One extra- 
ordinary thing is that when you cross a 
canal in Dublin the disabilities of sex 
begin to prevail. There must be absurdi- 
ties under any scheme of law, but it is 
a remarkable fact that in Rathmines, 
Kingstown, Blackrock, and Clontarf 
women can sit on the councils, but in the 
city of Dublin itself they are disqualified. 
Therefore when Dublin obtains an -Act 
to extend its boundaries it will pass an 
Act disfranchising women as regards the 
corporation. Why keep up the disqualifi- 
cation proposed in the Bill?) We are not 
only continuing the disqualification, but 
also preventing the councils from 
co-opting, for instance, a Presbyterian 
clergyman in the county of Down, a 
clergyman of the Established Church in 
Fermanagh, or a Catholic priest in Cork 
or Donegal. It may be that my Amend- 
That 
is the invariable result of following the 
drafting of a Bill, and moving to omit 


ment, in one respect, goes too far. 
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words—not to insert them. I would sug- 
gest that the Bill, as now drawn, is, at 
any rate, too tight, and that a somewhat 
greater margin of elasticity should be 
allowed. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: These 
words, which the honourable and learned 
Member desires to omit, apply to cases 
where persons not disqualified for district 
councils are disqualified for county coun- 
It 
has been decided that no change shall 
made in the law in that respect 
as regards Ireland, and it is not desir- 
able now to raise the question of | 
sex. The other class who might, 
under the operation of these words, be 
excluded from county councils, although 
members of district councils are persons 
who, although they had no contracts with 
the district council, had contracts with 
the county council. I think the Com- 
mittee will agree with me that it would 
not be possible to make an exception 
although the county council might be 
ready to co-operate. 


cils. One case is that of women. 


be 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed in page 2,| 
line 20, after “election,” insert “or 
declines to act as such additional 


member.”—(Sir John T. Brunner.) 


Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, | 
Northwich): The Amendment I have put 
on the Paper is specially designed to | 
allow district councils to elect another | 
member of their own body, in case the | 
chairman found it inconvenient for any 


| 
reason to become a member of the county | 
council. I heard the right honourable 
Gentleman yesterday arguing in favour | 
of a wide area of choice for the electors | 
and by parity of reasoning. I hope! 
to hear from him arguments in favour | 
| 

| 


of the widening of choice for the 
members of district councils. It may be 
the members of a district council have 
among them a man whom they cordially 
approve of as chairman, but who may 
live a great distance from the place of 
meeting of the county council. In Eng- 
land I know it is very frequently a 
matter of great inconvenience, and it 


{COMMONS } 


‘accept the Amendment. 
‘of a district council will be elected with 
'a full knowledge of the duties attaching 





Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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(Treland) 2:1". 


would be very much ereater in Ireland 
than in England. I would, therefore, 
urge on the right honourable Gentle- 
man to give the district councils facilities 
that if the chairman finds it would be 
inconvenient to hold +he two offices they 
should be empowered to elect another 
member to represent them on the county 
council. I may ingratiate myself with 
the right honourable Gentleman by stat- 
ing that this is a matter in wuich I take 
very great interest. In 1888 I got 


‘inserted in the Local Government Bill 


more Amendments than any other 
private Member of the House, almost 
without exception, and many of them 
were accepted by the Government with- 
out Debate. Seeing that I am only fol- 


lowing the arguments of the right 
honourable Gentleman yesterday that 


ithe electors should have as wide a choice 


as possible, and that the only reason 


‘for the whole section is that there should 
ibe a connection between the two bodies, 
and that the connection by any member 
‘not necessarily the chairman would be 


just as good, I hope the right honour- 


| able Gentleman will be good enough to 


accept my Amendment. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
in this case I do not see my way to 
The chairman 


to his office, and I doubt if it would be 
desirable to encourage the chairman not 
to undertake such duties. It is desir- 
able that the duties of the district and 
county councils would be attached, but 
the Amendment would weaken it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed in page 2, 
lines 25 and 26, leave out “and if they 
think fit a vice-chairman.”—(Mr. T. 
Lough.) 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Mr. 
Lowther, this is a small Amendment, but 
yet one of some importance. It is 
another of the innovations which I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will be 
willing to redress. The sub-section 
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provides that if a county council see fit 
they can elect a vice-chairman from out- 
side the council. This provision does not 
exist in the English Act, and I have 
great objection to it, because it increases 
the number of persons on the council 
not elected by the electors. I do not 
think any reason has been given by the 
right honourable Gentleman why the 
English Act has been departed from. I 
believe that if the permission to choose 
2 chairman from outside is exercised, as 
I believe it will be, it is all the more 
necessary that the vice-chairman 
should be selected from the elected 
members, as in England. The elected 
members might wish that one of 
these dignities should be reserved for 
themselves. The Amendment is a small 
but very important one. Unless some 
reason stronger than anything I have 
been able to devise for departing from 
the English Act is given, it would be 
much better to abide by the excellent 
precedent that Act sets. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This seems 
a small point, and I do not attach much 
importance to it. I did depart from the 
English precedent in order to give addi- 
tional opportunities to the county coun- 
cils, should they so desire to choose their 
officers from outside. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: The Amend- 
ment enables two outsiders to be brought 
into the council, but I think it would be 
a very strange thing if they were to be 
the chairman and vice-chairman. I sub- 
mit it would be much better to enable 
two persons to be co-opted, and, if 
necessary, that the chairman should be 
one of them, and not that one should 
necessarily be chairman and the other 
vice-chairman. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
have an excessively strong objection 
to either the chairman or the vice-chair- 
man being brought in from outside. I 
object to the system of co-option alto- 
gether. This is a Bill founded, we are 
told, on a democratic basis, and 
I think every member of the council 
should run the gauntlet of the 
electors. The proposal of the Bill is that 
the elected representatives of the people 
are to be at liberty to invite as chairman 
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and vice-chairman men who have not 
been elected, and who, er hypothesi, are 
unwilling, for some reason, to go before 
the electcrs. The Jaw in England is 
only in regard to the chairman, and I 
think this is one of the particulars in 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
might impreve on the English Act, by 
not only doing away with the principle 
as regards the vice-chairman, but the 
chairman also, in respect to which I have 
an Amendment on the Paper. I think 
the chairman of the council should be 
like our own chairman—a man who has 
secured the suffrages and the confidence 
of the people. It would be just as 
reascnable to make it the practice, or to 
make it possible, to select a Chairman of 
Committees, or a Speaker, from outside 
this House, as it is to select outsiders 
for the chairmanship and vice-chairman- 
ship of the councils. For that reason, I 
strongly support the Amendment. 


Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): As this is simply permissive, I 
cannot understand why honourable Mem- 
bers are afraid to trust a county council 
going where they like to get their chair- 
man. 


*Mr. LOUGH: That is not the Amend- 
ment. I do not propose anything with 
regard to the chairman—only the vice- 
chairman. 


Srr JOHN COLOMB: As regards the 
Amendment, I am rather inclined to agree 
with it. It is a very small point, to-my 
mind, and I do not attach very much 
importance to it. 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derbyshire, 
Ilkeston): As regards the choice of a 
chairman from outside, I quite under- 
stand that in some cases it may be 
acceptable to the county councils, but the 
position of vice-chairman should be in 
the hands of the elected members. The 
council should give this position of dis- 
tinction to one of their own body, who 
has gone through the process of popular 
election, and the right honourable Gen- 
tleman might very well waive the right 
enabling them to co-opt a vice-chairman 
as wellas a chairman. The office of vice- 
chairman is not of very great importance 
and should not be included in the power 
of going outside to fill. 
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Corone, E. J. SAUNDERSON (Ar- 


magh, N.): Ientirely agree with the clause 
as drafted inthe Bill. The county councils 
will be elected bodies, and they might 
have difficulty in carrying en the busi- 
ness, and it would be a wise thing for 
them to get somebody with a knowledge 
of county affairs to preside over them. 
I think the Government acted wisely in 
putting the provision into the Bill. Per- 
sonally I am quite indifferent in the 
matter, but it would be a wise thing. I 
think it would be common sense if, under 
certain circumstances, the county councils 
in Ireland got somebody to preside over 
them who is weil acquainted with county 
affairs. 

Mr. L. H. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) said that he had sympathy 
with neither of the objections that had 
been raised. The privilege of co-option 
was cone which was very frequently cxer- 
cised. If these bodies could add to the 
value of their knowledge by bringing 
in an outsider why should not they be 
allowed to do so? He was so little dis- 
posed to fall in with the objections, and 
he thought so lightly of the principle of 
co-option, that he would like to see it 
brought into operation with this House. 
He could not, however, see why it should 
be necessary that these added members 
should be chairman and vice-chairman, 
as proposed by the clause, and he hoped 
that his right honourable Friend wouid 
reconsider that matter. Why should not 
these public bodies be allowed to exercise 
a free choice! He urged that, though he 
was strongly in favour of facilities being 
granted for excluding this admirable sys- 
tem of co-option, he disliked the idea cf 
these co-opted members being placed in 
a position which the electors themselves 
might not desire. The members who were 
the free choice of the electors should 
themselves say in what capacity the 
co-opted members should be utilised. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The honour- 
able Member for Cork and my right 
honourable Friend who has just spoken 
have made proposals which go beyond the 
proposals of the Bill. 


I am _ prepared 


{COMMONS} 








(Treland) Bil. 


to do this: instead of allowing the 
chairman and vice-chairman to be the 
members taken from the outside, to allow 
two additional members to be co-opted 
who need not necessarily be chairman 
and vice-chairman. Perhaps we had 
better put the matter off till we reach 
the report stage, when I will bring up 
an Amendment to that effect. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I am very 
glad to hear the announcement of the 
right honourable Gentleman. I entirely 
sympathise with his desire that some of 
the grand jury should be co-opted upon 
these councils. The mass of the Irish people 
have been excluded from county govern- 
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ment for such a long period that they 
would not know how to work the adminis- 
tration of the county, and would be 
ignorant of their duties. I do not think 
it will be a valuable thing that one or 
two members of the grand jury class, who 
have been accustomed to county busi- 
ness, be brought in to give the new 
councils the benefit of their experience, 
and I cannot agree with the opinion that 
has been expressed that the presence of 
two members of the grand jury class on 
these county councils could in any way 
deteriorate its general quality. That, I 
think, is absurd, and I think it shows a 
creat want of trust in these new councils 
to say that they cannot be trusted to 
select two or three grand jurors to become 
members of their body without running 
the risk that in some way their nature 
will be debased. I believe it to be a 
valuable thing that this power should 
exist, and I hope, for my own part, that 


the district council will exercise the 
power. I think there will be co-option 
in very few instances, but if it is 


“ 


left to the councils themselves to co-opt 
whem they like, and then for them to 
select any chairman or vice-chairman 
they think fit, then I think it will be a 
good thing. 


Mr. DILLON: I cannot agree with the 
view of co-option, and I believe the power 
of co-option is a wrong thing to give im 
a Bill of this sort. So far as this Bill is 
concerned, it will be a small evil, but I 
think that even to that extent its intro- 
duction is in itself an evil, because you 
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are introducing a strange and foreign 
element of non-elected members. One 
thing I wish to direct the attention of 
the Committee to is this: that what I 
objected to originally was that the chair- 
man of the council should be one of 
these non-elected members. I hold very 
strongly that the chairman of the 
county council should be a man 
who has been elected by the people. 
The argument has been used by the 
right honourable Gentleman opposite 
that the freedom of choice should rest 
with these councillors who have been 
freely elected by the people ; but yester- 
day, in this Committee, when I was 
agitating for the freedom of choice of 
the electors, the Government and the 
majority of this House, for certain 
reasons, decided that the electors shouid 
not be allowed to go out of the county, 
even if they thought they could find a 
man who would do the business better 
than anyone in the county. The argu- 
ment as to the limit of choice of selec- 
tion in regard to the chairman of the 
county council is infinitely stronger than 
anything that was said about leaving it 
to the choice of the electors themselves. 
The chairman and vice-chairman of these 
councils ought to be men who owe their 
seats to the confidence of the people. I 
have not had time to examine the Act, 
but I am informed that in the Act for 
Scotland—the Local Government for Scot- 
and Act—it is necessary that the chair- 
man should be a member of the county 
council. I am not aware as to whether 
there is any provision in the Scotch Act 
for co-option, but. if there be any such 
provision, and if the chairman, as I 
gather, must be a councillor elected by 
the people, then I say that the Irish 
county councils ought to have the same 
treatment in this respect as the Scotch 
county councils have. 

Sm T. G. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
think it will be a desirable thing to leave 
the management of these things vested 
in the council. I understand that no 
power of co-option exists in the Scotch 
Act, but what I want to point out is 
this: the honourable and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite seemed to suggest that 


some of the members of these county 
councils would be utterly incapable of 
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handling the affairs of the county, but 
provision is made for that, because you 
have three ex-grand jurors members of 
the first county council, so that they can 
give the benefit of their experience to the 
councillors. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I think the best plam 
is to accept the suggestion made by the 
right honourable Gentleman. As far as 
I understand the situation it is this: that 
at any rate it is not absolutely necessary 
that the second Member 
should be the vice-chairman. I think 
the right honourable Gentleman con- 
cedes that point, but he promised on 
the Report stage to bring up a clause 
which will enable the county council to 
co-opt Members if they like 
without making them either chairman 
or vice-chairman. I think that is an 
improvement. The only difficulty that 
occurs to me is, supposing that a county 
council was returned with a small 
majority—say 13 on one side and 12 on 


co-opted 


two 





the other—perhaps even in that case 
it would be desirable that the 13 
should be able to select two more 


to give them a working majority, as the 
administrative business ef the county 
must be carried on. By accepting the 
right honourable Gentleman's Amend- 
ment, we are not precluded from con- 
sidering the clause when it is brought 
up. Therefore, with the leave of the 
Committee, I will accept the suggestion 
of the right honourable Gentleman, and 
withdraw my Amendmen. 


Mr. DILLON: I think it would be 


generally advantagecus to postpone this 
discussion, and as I understand the right 


up an alternative proposal. I shall not 
waste the time of the Committee by 
discussing the matter now. I only 
desire to say, however, that, as far as I 
which 


understand the suggestion 


been thrown out by the right honourable 
my objection. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause (iii.) agreed to. 





honourable Gentleman is going to bring 


has. 


Gentleman, it does not at present meet 


bi 
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Local Government 
Cuiavuse IY. 


Amendment proposed, on page 2, line 
37, after “sessions,” insert— 
“ including— 


“‘(a) the making, assessing, and levying cf 
<ounty and all rates, and the application and 
expenditure thereof, and the making of orders 
fer the payment of sums payable out of any 
such rate, or out of the county stock or county 
fund, and the preparation and revision of the 
basis or standard for the county rate ; 


“(b) the borrowing of money ; 


“(c) the passing of the accounts and the 
‘discharge of the county treasurer ; 

“(d) county halls, assize courts, judges’ 
Jodgings, court houses, justices’ rooms, and 
county buildings, works, and property, sub- 
ject as to the use of buildings by the quarter 
sessions and the justices to the provisions of 
this Act; 

“(e) the licensing under any general Act 
of houses and other places for music or for 
dancing ; 


“(f) the tables of fees to be taken by, and 
the costs to be allowed to any inspector, 
analyst, or person holding any office in the 
county other than the Clerk of the Peace and 
the clerks of the justices ; 

“(g) the division of the county into polling 
districts for the purpose of Parliamentary 
elections, the appointment of places of elec- 
tion, the places of holding courts for the revi- 
sion of the lists of voters, and the costs of, 
and other matters to be done for the registra- 
tiog of Parliamentary voters ; 


“(h) the execution as local authority of the 
Acts relating to contagious disease of animals, 
to destructive insects, to fish conservancy, to 
wild birds, to weights and measures, and to 
gas meters, and of The Local Stamp Act, 1869 ; 

“(i) the registration of rules of scientific 
societies, the registration of charitable gifts, th. 
certifying and recording of places of religious 
worship, the confirmation and record of the 
rules of loan societies, and any other business 
transferred by this Act."—( Mr. 7’. Lough.) 


*Mr. LOUGH: This is an Amendment 
which I do _ not 


into at any length. 


intend to enter 

It occurred to 
me that the business of these county 
councils had not been _ sufficiently 
defined in the Bill. I believe there 
%s some definition, but I am _ sure 
the Government have some reason for 
Jeaving out a full and ample definition 
—such a definition as occurs in the 
English County Councils’ Act. The 
clauses which I have set out in my 


Amendment are not my own clauses— 
HZ should like the Committee to under- 
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stand that. They are simply taken out 
of the English Act, leaving only those 
points which I understand the Govern- 
ment to object to introduce into Ireland. 
I have included nothing about the police, 
nor about any disputed subject so far as 
I can make out. The question raised 
by the Amendment is whether it 1s 
desirable to define more fully the powers 
which these Irish counties will possess. 
I think myself it is very desirable that it 
should. The Bill is short almost tc a 
fault, and there is a great absence of 
proper definition as to what the council 
will really have to do. The first three 
paragraphs of the Amendment deal with 
the financial business cf the councils 
simply, and I think it is admitted that 
that business will fall upon the county 
councils. Then the question of county 
property is dealt with. I cannot find a 
clause in the Bill which transfers the 
county property to the county councils. 
I am told that the point is fully covered 
in the Bill. If so, I did not notice it. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: What the 
honourable Member has done is simply 
to take into his Amendment the definition 
of duties comprised in the English Act, 
but I will call his attention to the terms 
of this Section— 


“ Subject to the provisions of this Act there 
shall be transferred to the council of each 
county all the business of the grand jury not 
excepted by this section.” 


The reason why it was necessary in the 
English Act, to enumerate the du‘ies 
which are transferred from Quarter 
Sessions to county councils was this: 
that the Quarter Sessions was a comt 
in which there were a great many things 
done, and that enumeration of the du‘i+s 
of the county council was necessary 
under those circumstances ; but here, in 
this Bill, we simply transfer the whole 
of the duties of the grand jury to the 
county councils with a few exceptions. 


*Mr. LOUGH: There is just one other 
point. As I understand the property 
of the county is not vested in the grand 
jury, it is vested in trustees on behalf 
of the grand jury. Will the county pro- 
perty under this Bill be properly vested 





in the county council? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. 


Local Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 2, line 38, leave out from ‘shall’ to 
‘have,’ in line 39.”—(Colonel Waring.) 


CoroneL T. WARING (Down, N.): 
Sir, it has been contended by previous 
speakers that, whatever may have been 
the defects of grand juries with regard to 
constitution, their work was well and effi- 
ciently done. It appears to me that, if 
it was necessary to obtain a power to 
protect the public from any mistake made 
by the grand jury, or any action of theirs, 
it is no less necessary that that power 
should be retained. These new bodies 
will be untried, and it is necessary to 
make sure that they will be equally just 
and fair ir the way in which they ad- 
minister the affairs of the county. I 
cannot conceive any reason why this 
power should not be renewed, and I think 
it would be very simple to make such 
arrangements as will give a proper court 
in some other manner. I beg, therefore, 
to move. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): It is quite obvious that 
the acceptance of this Amendment would 
have the result of practically paralysing 
the action of the county councils. It 
would restrain them in a great many 
directions. In the first place, it would 
establish a check on their proceedings, 
and in the next place the county coun- 
cils would have to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Local Government Board. 
A far more efficient control could be 
exercised either by way of mandamus to 
compel ther: to do what they ought to 
do, or by way of injunction to restrain 
them from doing what they ought not to 
do. I therefore think that to adopt 
the Amendment of my honourable and 
gallant Friend would simply be to create 
an unnecessary control which would 
paralyse the action of the county council. 

CoLtone, WARING: I am quite willing 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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“Page 3, line 5, after the second ‘any,’ 
insert ‘such.””—(Mr. J. J. Clancy.) 


*Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
I have merely put this Amendment om 
the Paper for the purpose of asking the 
meaning of the phrase. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The grand jury 
is the grand inquest of the eounty, 
and this has been put in the Bill 
for more abounding caution, that it 
should preserve to the grand jury 
any business which they have to do of » 
criminal character, whether given by 
common law or by statute law. 


*Mr. CLANCY: Then the right honour- 
able Gentleman has no objection to my 
Amendment? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Oh yes! Because 
the business of the grand jury is any 
business connected with indictment, and 
that covers every possible contingency 
that may arise. 


*Mr. CLANCY: I may be very stupid, 
but I do not think it has that meaning 
at all. 


Mr. ATKINSON : “ Any business relat- 
ing to bills of indictment, or any business 
of the grand jury.” 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I sug- 
gest that some qualifying word should be 
added? I apprehend that all business af 
the grand jury at common law must be 
business relating to criminal matters. I 
understand that originally the grand jury 
exercised a jurisdiction which they still 
exercise, to undertake an inquest into 
the commission of any criminal act; in 
fact, doing very much what the police 
do now. That work is wholly done by 
the police in this country, and that work 
will continue to be done by the grand 
juries in Ireland, and it is one of the 
businesses of the grand jury at commom 
law. The words in the Bill are not very 
clear. Would the right honourable Gen- 
tleman have any objection to this Amend- 
ment: “Any criminal business or any 
business relating to criminal cases or 
matters,” or something of that kind? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Not the slightest. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY: As my 
honourable Friend has an Amendment 
before the House, I cannot move that. 


*Mr. CLANCY: Of course, I have no 
objection to withdrawing my Amend- 
ment. My object in putting it on the 
Paper was to ascertain the meaning of 
the words. If the common law business 
of the grand jury is that which only 
-relates to criminal business, of course, 
any formal words that will carry out the 
intention will satisfy me. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, leave out line 7.".—(Mr 7. M. 
fTealy.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think it is quite 
clear that these words must come out. 
‘There are three occasions on which it is 
absolutely essential that the county council 
shall be at liberty to administer the oath. 
One would be under the Tramways Act. 
Supposing a proposal came before them 
to acquire a tramway, it would be neces- 
‘sary that they should have power to 
take a statement upon oath. Under the 
Bill as it stands they could not swear 
sureties for contracts. So that, while you 
are going to be very firm about contracts, 
when a man is going to provide surety 
for £5 or £5,000,000, you do not give the 
power to swear the surety. Then there 
js a third argument which, I think, goes 
still further. There are a number of 
cases in which notices must be given, in 
order to show whether a contract has 
been passed, and surely a man should be 
able to prove service, and you must swear 
the process-server, to show that these 
notices have been served, and yet this 
Bill as it now stands would leave the 
county council without the smallest one 
of these protections, which the grand 
jury possesses every time it sits. Really 
it is carrying your suspicion of your own 
‘children to a very remarkable extent. 


*Mr. ATKINSON: It is not required 
by corporations, and it is not required 
by the county councils, in the con- 
ducting of their business. Under the 
Grand Jurors Act, the only sections 
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| dealing with questions, ds apart from 
| criminal duties, is that which refers 
| to the surveyor, where it is provided 
poet he must prove to the satisfaction 
of the council that he is indisposed, 
}in order that he may appoint a 
substitute; and that section is unique. 
The 76th Section really provides for the 
verification by affidavit of the accounts. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than having their sureties sworn, as their 
solvency, and that would be the most 
unsatisfactory of all. Rules will be 
drawn up enabling contractors to give 
security, either by insurance or indem- 
nity, or through some indemnity insu- 
rance fund; but it is most undesirable 
to place in the hands of the county coun- 
cil any power to administer an oath. It 
is entirely unnecessary, and had better 
be dispensed with. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I submit to 
the right honourable Gentleman that this 
Bill does not change it, for it leaves it 
absolutely intact; at least, that is what 
I submit, at any rate. If the existing 
county system is left intac®, as this Bill 
leaves it, then the power is indispensable. 
The right honourable Gentleman has seid 
it is undesirable that grand jurors should 
have this power, and this Bill cnly takes 
away that power froin the grand juror. 
But, Mr. Lowther, the grand jury is only 
one body, and we also have to deal with 
the presentment sessions, and_ these 
bodies have power to administer 
an oath. Now the business of the pre- 
sentment sessions is transferred to the 
district councils, and in transferring that 
the right honourable Gentleman has not 
taken this into account. As it stands, 
the district council, to which the powers 
of the presentment sessions are trans- 
ferred, have all the former powers of 
these presentment sessions, including 
the power to administer an eath. But 
when the right honeurable Gentleman 
comes to distinguish between the grand 
jury and the county council, he takes 
away from the county council the pewer 
of administering an oath, but he leaves 
|it to the district council. Well, new, 
| Mr. Lowther, that is only one reason. 
'The Bill as it stands leaves the Irish 
| county contracting system absolutely 
intact. Now the right honourable and 
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learned Gentleman bas refcrred to the 
@rders in Council. Now, I have read 
those Orders, and allthey dois to change 
the contract system so that it allows the 
boundary of a county to be taken. When 
the contractor follows the ordinary form 
followed at present, of bringing up two 
sureties, the business must be done under 
the Order as it stands, exactly as it is 
done at present. What is dene at present 
is this: the presentment sessions sits on 
two davs—tbe original sitting and the 
adjourned sitting. At the original sit- 
ting it decides whether the work shail be 
undertaken. If the werk is to be under- 
taken, contracts sre to be invited. It is 
provided that the contract should be 
advertised, and tenders invited for the 
werk. At the adjourned sitting these 
tenders are considered, and it is abso- 
tutely necessary, if the contractor is to 
succeed in getting his tender accepted, 
that he must appear at the adjourned 
sessions, and that he must appear with 
two sureties. It is a portion of the busi- 
ness of the adjourned session, at present, 
to hear these sureties, to hear the con- 
tractor, and examine into their inscl- 
vency. One of the commonest tricks of 
road contractors 1s to send in two ten- 
ders—cne in the name of the contractor 
and the other in the name of a friend. 
Now, that is possible under the existing 
system, and that is done at presert. But 
suppose you put the parties on their 
oath. You ask a contractor, “Is this 
contract for yourself?” I do not know 
whether the obligation of an oath is 
always a very perfect protection. Some- 
times it is and sometimes it is not. At 
any rate, it is only by these investiga- 
tions on cath that at present you can 
arrive at the truth of the matter, and 
ascertain whether it is a bond fide tender 
or not. And, similarly, when you exa- 
mine whether the sureties are solvent, the 
way you proceed to do it is to examine 
them on their oath, and that is the only 
way which the present law provides. I 
say this: that unless the Government is 
prepared to do what they have not done 
up to the present—namely, to accom- 
pany the present contract system in Irish 
counties, with the power of administering 
an oath, the system will fail, for it is 
absolutely necessary that both present- 
ment sessions and grand juries shall 
have the of examining both 
contractors their suretics on 
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and 
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oath. Well, there is another point, Mr. 
Lowther. In addition to presentments 
for works there are presentments for pay- 
ment. At these presentments for pay- 
ment it is the business of the sessions 
and the business of the grand jury to 
investigate. whether the work has been 
adequately done; whether, in the case 
of a maintenance contract, the road has 
been‘ kept in repair; and in the case of 
new works, whether they have been effi- 
ciently done. The way which the Grand 
Juries Act prescribes to have that matter 
investigated is to have it tried in a court 
of law, and for that purpose both pre- 
sentment sessions and grand juries are 
constituted courts of law. Then pro- 
ceedings are conducted like courts of law ; 
they hear advocates on both sides and 
examine witnesses. It may not be con- 
sidered desirable, but I am in favour of 
having county works done by a county 
staff. But the counties in Ireland, if 
they observe this law, cannot have a 
county staff. Now, what I submit to the 
committee is this: if you wish to preserve 
the existing contract system, the only 
way in which you can preserve it is by 
giving to the new bodies the same power 
which you gave to the old—that is, 
power to examine contractors and their 
sureties on oath. 


Mr. ATKINSON: By an Order in 
Council, Clause Ixii., page 23, Subsec- 
tion 3, this work will be carried out 
under rules and regulations to be drawn 
up. 

Sm T. G. ESMONDE: Then, why 
should this provision, taking away the 
power to administer an oath, be inserted 
at all? 

Mr. ATKINSON: It is thought neces- 
sary to take that power away. 

Sir T. G. ESMONDE: There is one 
matter which my honourable Friend has 
not alluded to, and that is in reference to 
disputed contracts. How are you going 
to decide the question of disputed con- 
tracts if you have no power to put the 
parties on oath? You cannot do it. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I apologise 
for again trespassing on the time of the 
Committee, but the Order in Council 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
refers to, instead of making matters any 
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clearer, makes confusion worse con- 
founded. The Bill proceeds to abolish 
the power of taking an oath, and the 
Order in Council simply leaves it in 
doubt whether you can administer an 
oath or not. It provides that— 


Local Government 


“Where any powers, duties, and liabilities 
are to be exercised or discharged in any pre- 
sentment sessions by taking an oath or 
affidavit at any particular sessions or meeting, 
or subject to any other conditions, the county 
or district council or guardians may exercise 
and discharge such powers, duties, and 
liabilities when in presentment sessions after 
taking a statutory declaration,” etc. 


Now, what is the meaning of that? In 
pursuance of this Act we have all these 
Orders in Council. Why, you have taken 
away the power of administeriag an oath 
in o:der to confer upon the Council by 
this Order the power of giving an oath. 
Surely, the meaning of this Order in 
Council is that in certain cases you may 
confer either on the board of guardians 
or on the district council the power of 
administering an oath. I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman whether that is 
so or not. Does this Order in Council 
give the power to make rules waich will 
give the council power to administer an 
oath? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Well, then, 


what is the meaning of “such oath cr 
affidavit as may be prescribed?” 


Mr. ATKINSON: This will all be done 
according to rule laid down by the Order 
in Council. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: That is to 


say, it may be done without an oath. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Certainly. The Bill 
says it may be done without an oath. 


*Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL: I do not 
desire to argue the point, but it 
does not follow that that Order in 
Council will affect the question. The 
councils in Ireland are not required to 
adopt every order put before them by 
the Government. They exercise a certain 
amount of independence, and the Com- 
mittee cannot here assume that any 
Order in Council will ever be made. We 
have not got the Order in Council before 
us, and we have not had any opportunity 
of amending the Order in Council here. 


Mr. M. Healy. 
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We do not know even what form or 
shape that Order may ultimately assume. 
That being so, I shall deal with the Sec 
tion as it is, and I respectfully submit 
that these words should not be intro- 
duced, and that the Amendment of tne 
honourable and learned Member for 
Louth should be adopted by the Com- 
mittee. Recollect that all the  busi- 
ness of the presentment sessions, 
and all the business of the grand 
juries are being transferred to the 
county council, Now we _ know, as 
a matter of fact, and as a matter of 
experience, that both at the presentment 
sessions and at the grand juries witnesses 
ara frequently examined on oath, and 
how can the county councils discharge 


the same duties and the same func- 
tions if they have not the same 
power? I therefore think that it 


would be most dangerous to leave this 
Sub-section B in as it is here; besides 
which, assuming that the Order in Coun- 
cil is adopted, it is allowed that the 
Order does give the power to administer 
an oath, and, therefore, it has been truly 
observed, that it leaves the matter exactly 
where it is. I would respectfully sug- 
gest to my right honourable Fricnd that 
the words be left out, and the matter 
left as it is, because the question might 
arise possibly whether, in transferring 
the business and general works that are 
contained in the earlier part of the seco 
tion of the grand juries and presentment 
sessions, you are not also transferring 
the power of administering an oath. 
You cannot administer an oath unless 
there is a statute of authority, and if 
thesa words were left out, then it may 
be possible, by the Order in Council, to 
make the matter clear, and to say yea 
or nay when there is an opportunity 
of considering whether that oath will 
be administered or not. I wish to say 
now, what will rrobably have to be said 
frequently during the discussion of these 
Amendments, that I object altogether 
to arguing on the consideration of this 
Bill by reference to Orders in Council, 
and by assuming that these Orders im 
Council will ever obtain sanction. In 
the first place, they must be approved 
of by the Privy Council of Ireland, pre- 
sided over by the Lord Lieutenant. 
After being passed by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council. they must be 
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approved of in this House. We must 
. deal with this Bill as it stands, and one 
of the inconveniences of this mode of 
drafting Bills is that the Committee are 
more or less groping in the dark, because, 
without having a conclusive Order here 
before them, they cannot determine 
what the precise operation of the 
Measure will be when it becomes law. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: I do not 
know what condition the mind of the 
Committee is in, but I think it will see 
that when a county council in Ireland 
has disposed of its ordinary business 
and they come to ask whether they may 
administer an oath or not, the opinions 
expressed on both sides of the House 
will show the confusion of their minds, 
and it will be, as has been stated, worse 
confounded. Now, Sir, I have had con- 
siderable experience as foreman of a 
grand jury of my country, and I con- 
sider that it is a very valuable thing 
that the grand jury has power to 
administer an oath, and I think for the 
future of the county councils, it will be 
equally valuable. Some honourable 
Members disapprove of administering 
oaths, but I know that in dealing with 
cases which come before the grand 
juries administering an oath is the 
only available way of arriving at the 
truth. From my own knowledge of busi- 
ness in Ireland, I entirely agree with 
the Amendment of the honourable and 
learned Gentleman. With regard to the 
Order in Council, I do not see how it 
will operate, or how it will throw any 
light upon the subject. I earnestly 
appeal to my right honourable Friend, 
having known county government in Ire- 
land for some time, and knowing the 
value of administering an oath, to accede 
to the Amendment of the honourable 
and learned Gentleman. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are a variety of matters in  con- 


nection with the administration of an 
oath. What we proposed in reference 


to this question was to substitute, by 
means of Orders in Council or rules, 
some other method of procedure, and in 
doing that we are following the example 
of the English Act, in which the power 
of administering an oath is not given 
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to the county councils. With regard 
to the Order in Council, I equally admit 
the justice of the honourable Gentle- 
man’s remarks, and, as it seems to be 
generally considered necessary that in 
Ireland local administrative bodies 
should have this power of administering 
an oath, I will accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to without a 
Division. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, line 8, leave out Sub-section (c).— 
(Mr. J. Dillon.) 


Mr. JOHN DILLON: As far as I 
know, the only analogous legislation 
in this country is the Damage by 
Riot Act, which was passed in the 
year 1880, and which altered the law 
in regard to damage done by riots, and 
its powers were transferred to the county 
council. Now, Sir, the First Lord of 
the Treasury last night and the Chief 
Secretary himself said that in this Act 
they desired to follow as far as could 
possibly be done the provisions of the 
English law. If these Acts and all the 
legislation affecting Ireland is really in- 
tended, as we have often heard, that it 
certainly is intended for the welfare of 
the law-abiding citizens of the country, 
then I want to know why the adminis- 
tration of that law cannot be entrusted 
in the hands of the freely-elected repre- 
sentatives of the people on the councils. 
Therefore, I think that the onus lies with 
the Chief Secretary of making out some 
justification for the difference in the law, 
which he proposes in this Bill, compared 
with the English Measure. My own view 
is that a Jaw for compensation for mali- 
cious injury ought in reality to be assimi- 
lated in Ireland to what it is in Great 
Britain. I think this law in Ireland is 
very oppressive, unjust, and unreasonable, 
and if it is to be allowed to stand, I 
ask the Chief Secretary upon what 
grounds he intends to allow it to be ad- 
ministered in the similar or analogous 
law in Great Britain. I beg to move 
the Amendment standing in my name 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I admit} Amendment negatived, without a 
that some arguments may be _ ad- | Division. 


duced in favour of doing away with 
the law in respect of malicious injuries 
altogether, but I cannot conceive of 
any argument in favour of handing 
over the powers of the grand juries in 
regard to malicious injuries to the new 
councils. I think if that were done it 
would, in many cases, affect the fair 
adjudication of claims for malicious 
injuries, and the law would be reduced 
to a farce. It will be far better to allow 
the judges and the grand juries to ad- 
minister the law, and I believe by this 
change we are substituting a procedure 
very much superior to that at present 
in existence. 


Mr. DILLON: The right honourable 


Gentleman has not yet explained 
why a similar law in England is 
administered by the county council. 


If the county council can administer it 
in the English law, as I believe it exists 
in England for dealing with damage. in 
respect of riot, why cannot the Irish 
county councils deal with it as well? The 
right honourable Gentleman has given the 
“go by” to the argument I used. I 
think in this important respect—to my 
mind a very important respect—he is 
going back upon his pledge, to place 
the same trust in these popularly elected 
assemblies in Ireland as has been entrusted 
to them in England. The right honour- 
able Gentleman’s observations were 
perfectly general. He said that this 
class of legislation should be adminis- 
tered by the courts, but why was that 
not done in the English County Council 
Act? Well, it has not been done, and 
the administration of the whole business 
of the Damage by Riot Act, when a 
Unionist Government carried that Act, 
was specifically transferred to the Eng- 
lish county councils. Now, I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman to explain 
upon what grounds he refuses to-day the 
same right to the Irish county councils. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reason 
is that, so far as England is concerned, 
the power was confined to cases of riot, 
but in Ireland malicious injuries were 
mostly of an agrarian character. 


Amendment proposed--— 


“ Page 3, line 10, leave out Sub-section (d).” 
—(Mr. J. Dillon.) 


Mr. DILLON: This is an Amendment 
which I trust the Government will accept, 
I cannot imagine any possible reason 
why they will not accept it. It is an 
Amendment to leave with the county 
council the power of appointing the 
visiting committees to visit the Irish 
prisons. That is a power which has 
already been transferred to the county 
councils of England, and in view of the 
fact that the attention of this House is 
at the present time turned to the question 
of prison reform and the more humane 
treatment of prisoners generally in this 
country in the shape of the Prisons Bill, 
I cannot imagine what inducement there 
can be on the part of the Government to 
include in those powers which are to be 
refused to the county councils of Ire 
land this power of appoiziting the visit- 
ing committees for the prisons. I trust 
the Government will accept this Amend- 
ment, and therefore I will not further 
occupy the time of the House, but’ will 
abstain from putting forward any argu- 
ments upon the Amendment until I hear 
from the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary what the Government is 
prepared to do. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The Amendment is to omit 
Sub-section (d) of Clause 4., “any power 
to appoint a visiting committee for a 
prison.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I hope the Govern- 
ment will accept this Amendment. It is 
a very small matter, and not at all likely 
to be exercised to any great extent. 
The Government must remember that 
the prisons of Ireland were built by the 
xrand juries and kept up by them, and 
are, to a great extent, county property, 
and it is only reasonable that the 
successors of the grand juries, whose 
property they were, shall have the power 
of seeing how their property is getting 
on, and how the inmates of their prisons 
are being treated. There is no place m 
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the world where there is more prejudice 
against criminals than in Ireland. The 
persons who are incarcerated in the 
prisons are justly there; they are there 
with the consent of the entire com- 
munity, and they have no protection 
whatever against the authority of the 
prison officials, who are, no doubt, apt 
to act somewhat harshly. So far as the 
Irish prison officials go, I thoroughly 
believe they are humane men, and that, 
so far as they can consistently with their 
duties under the present state of the law, 
they carry out the system in a humane 
manner. Therefore, I can see no reason 
myself why the Government should not 
consent to this very moderate proposal, 
which has been put forward in so very 
moderate a manner, that this system of 
inspection should be transferred to the 
county councils. Let the Government 
remember this. Do the Government pro- 
pose that the grand juries, as at present 
constituted, should live, and the system 
of inspection should be retained that this 
Bill reserves to the grand jury? If this 
Bill reserves that power to the grand jury 
it is an unnecessary power, because @ 
member of the grand jury is. a magis- 
trate, and as a magistrate has authority 
to visit the prisons to whatever extent 
he pleases. Upon the ground of 
humanity, upon the ground that these 
Boards, as the successors of the grand 
juries, ought to have their powers vested 
in them, and upon the ground that the 
prison officials should not have the con- 
trol so entirely to themselves, to that 
extent, I think, the county councils ought 
to have this power given to them. 


Mr. DAVITT: I trust that the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary will listen to the appeal which has 
been made to him of conferring upon the 
county councils of Ireland the power of 
appointing the visiting committees to the 
prisons. The right honourable Gentle- 
man is aware that the power of inspect- 
ing the prisons of England is being very 
much enlarged, and I do hope and trust 
he will not deprive the new bodies which 
are to come into existence under this Bill 
of the right and power to inspect the 
prisons of Ireland. If he consents to 
accept this Amendment I can assure him, 
notwithstanding what was said a few 
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evenings ago in this House by the 
honourable Member for North Louth, 
that there need be no fear on the right 
honourable Gentleman’s part that the 
prisoners will be treated to “quails on 
toast.” 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Amendment is supported upon the ground 
that the county councils, as the natural 
successors of the grand juries, are entitled 
to their powers; but that is only so far 
as it relates to matters of local adminis- 
tration. Now, I am not prepared to admit 
that this is a matter of local adminis- 
tration. Honourable Members will also 
remember that in England, when this 
power was transferred, it was entrusted 
to the justices. It was not transferred 
from the justices to the county councils ; 
therefore I decline to accept this 
Amendment. 


Coons, SAUNDERSON: Permit me 
to point out that there is this difference 
between the grand juries and the future 
county councils which will come into force 
under this Act. The grand juries are 
ephemeral bodies. They are sworn in, 
and their powers only last for three days, 
and terminate when the grand juries are 
discharged. Their functions end when 
they are dismissed by the judges at the 
end of three days. The county councils 
are going to last three years, and this 
power, if granted, will last for that 
period. 


*Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: It is per- 
fectly true, as the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said, that 
the power of appointing visiting justices 
to the prisons was not transferred to the 
English county councils, but what I am 
going to suggest to the Chief Secretary 
is this: whether, not only with regard 
to Ireland, but England also, it might 
not be a very desirable thing indeed if 
some power was given to the county 
councils of appointing part at least of 
the visiting committees. It would not 
be desirable that the justices should 
be entirely excluded from visiting 
the prisons also, as the honourable 
Member for North Louth has pointed 
out; apart from the justice being 
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a Member of a visiting committee, he 
has the right, as an individual justice, 
to visit any prison and inquire into the 
working of it. In the event of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary accepting this Amendment, I 
might point out that we might then 
have the same privilege given to the 
county councils of England. I can quite 
see that there may be some difficulties 
in the way which might prevent him 
giving way entirely on this Amendment, 
but I will ask him whether between this 
and the report stage he will not consider 
the matter and see if he cannot give 
the right, half to the county coun- 
cils and half to the justices, to visit the 
prisons, so that the visiting committees 
should be constituted much in the 
same manner as the joint committee, 
which consists, as we know, half of one 
body and half of the other. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): If the right honourable Gentle- 
man does not see his way to accede to the 
whole of this Amendment there is a com- 
promise which I can suggest to him. 
Take the case of the Corporation of 
Dublin, which has the right to nomi- 
nate a certain number of justices for 
the purpose of visiting the prisons. Those 
justices are not members of the Corpora- 
tion. They can nominate any justice in 
the city, any person of position and 
respectability. If you do not give the 
county councillors, who are not justices, 
the right to visit the prisons, I think 
the right honourable Gentleman might 
at least give them the right of nomi- 
nating the visiting justices. So far 
from the justices having any power to 
visit the prisons for the purpose of 
making alterations, or suggesting 
reforms, they have no power whatever. 
It is perfectly true they can visit the 
prisons whenever they please, but they 
can make no suggestion of reform as to 
the working of them, and they can be 
refused the right to see the prisoners. If 
they are on the visiting committee, they 
have a right to see the prisoners and 
make small remissions with regard to 
the punishments which have been in- 
flicted upon them, and they can also 
review the government of the prison. 
This power, after all, is a very limited 
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one, and I do suggest to the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
if he does not see his way to give the 
right to the county councils, as county 
councils, to appoint the justices of the 
visiting committee, he is depriving them 
of the right of having any visiting com- 
mittee at all. I would suggest that he 
might concede to the new county councils 
the same right that is given to the 
various corporations of the different 
towns in Ireland, not of appointing their 
own members as a committee to visit the 
prisons of their county, but the right of 
appointing justices for the purpose of 
visiting these places. If he cannot acced» 
to the whole of the Amendment, I would 
suggest to him this compromise. 


Dr. RENTOUL: I think before any 
Amendment at all is considered, it 
is necessary to show some _ reason 
as to how Ireland differs from this 
country, and why the treatment should 
differ so far as she is _ concerned. 
With regard to the prisons here in Enz- 
land, the right of appointing the com- 
mittees is not so transferred, and it would 
be, it seems to me, very unwise to give 
way on this particular point. We should 
rather follow the Imperial Statute with 
regard to that. If any honourable Mem- 
ber could show any single reason what- 
ever why a distinction should be made 
with regard to Ireland in this matter, J 
should agree that this Amendment might 
be considered, but I fail to see that any 
reason at all can be put forward. 


Sir T. G. ESMONDE: I can give the 
honourable Member a reason, and that 
is, as it is one of the powers which were 
given to the grand juries, there is no 
reason why it should be taken away from 
the county councils which are about to be 
formed. I think they should have a; 
much power in local administration as 
the grand juries have, which they will 
succeed. I cannot for the life of me 
understand what objection there can be 
on the part of the Government to allow 
the county councils to appoint visiting 
committees. They cannot take the 
prisoners out, and they cannot revolu- 
tionise the prisons, and I think the right 
honourable Gentleman might give to the 
county councils the powers which the 
Government gave to the grand juries, 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY; I think there 
js some misapprehension in the mind of 
the Committee as to this Amendment. 
This is not a proposal that the county 
councils shall be the visiting committee. 
It is that the county councils shall select 
members to form the committee. 
That is a very important distinc- 
tion. The history of this matter is 
this, up to the Prisons Act of 1877 the 
Irish counties paid for and owned the 
prisons. The Government seem to have 
excluded the power of appointing visiting 
committees to the prisons from those 
powers which the county councils are to 
possess, being under the impression that 
the prisons are part of the criminal juris- 
diction of the grand juries, instead of 
which their connection is purely a fiscal 
one, as my honourable Friend pointed out. 
In 1877 the Government took away from 
the counties at once the burden of main- 
taining these prisons and the right to 
govern them, and substituted for the 
connection with the prisons which the 
grand juries had hitherto the obligation 
of appointing a committee consisting of 
justices of the peace. The question now is 
whether the appointment of the visiting 
justices the visiting committees to the 
prisons shall be in the hands of the 
county councils as the successors of the 
grand juries. The anomaly which exists 
is that at the time this change was 
made in the management of the Irish 
prisons all Irish corporations being 
courts of justice were given the same 
power of appointment as the grand 
juries. Therefore, if this Bill is carried 
through and becomes law in its present 
absurd form, you will have this anomaly, 
that while the county of Cork will not 
have the right to appoint visiting jus- 
tices to the criminal prisons, the city 
of Cork will have the right of exercising 
the power. In my opinion this is a 
case for a compromise. It may not be 
desirable, I do not say it is, that 
the whole selection of the visiting com- 
mittees should he transferred to new 
popular bodies of such a democratic 
character as the county councils will be, 
or to leave it to the old grand juries; 
but let so many of the visiting justices 
he selected by the county councils, and 
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many by the town councils. When a 
man is made a justice of the peace, Mr. 
Lowther, you may fairly assume that he 
is not a very desperate character, and 
that he is not going to visit the prisons 
with any sinister purpose of any kind ; 
and, inasmuch as the grand juries have 
a right to select justices of the peace, I 
think the county councils should also 
have that right. 


Mr. DAVITT: I think it is quite as 
well that the Committee should remem- 
ber, before it considers this Amendment, 
that with regard to English prison visit- 
ing committees there is a Bill at the 
present moment before this House for the 
purpose of widening the provisions of the 
Act governing the visiting committees. I 
should think, in view of what the law 
has done or is going to do with regard 
to England, the Chief Secretary will sce 
his way to do the same for Ireland. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say one word upon this 
matter. The objection has been urged 
that we should not alter the law in 
regard to Ireland. The answer to that 
is that a change of view has taken place 
with regard to prisons, and that change 
is now about to be embodied in the law 
in this House. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Home _ Secretary pro- 
mised, upon the discussion of the Prisons 
Bill, the other night, to take into his 
valuable consideration the question as to 
whether the local authority should 
appoint some of the visiting justices. 
That has been promised to England by 
the Home Secretary, and, that being so, 
as the claim has been put forward for 
Ireland in this very moderate manner, I 
do think the same concession ought to 
be made. The only possible reason on 
the part of the Government for not 
granting this concession is that some 
fear must linger in their minds that 
these powers, if granted, will not be 
properly discharged by the county coun- 
ceils. I do not think it is right to 
stigmatise the county councils at a time 

hen you are setting them up. I would 
rather believe they will be worthy 
of the high ideals whch are formed for 
them , 
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Mr. J. LLOYD WHARTON, Yorks, 
W.R., Ripon): Previous to the year 1888 
the quarter sessions of England ap. 
pointed the visiting committees to 
the prisons, and they continue to do 
sonow. By the Act of 1888 that power 
was exclusively reserved to quarter ses- 
sions. Now, I apprehend that the grand 
jury system in Ireland is analogous to 
the system of quarter sessions. in 
England. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): Ante- 
cedent to 1888, in 1887 a magistrate had 
the power of visiting the prisons. 
Through the centralisation of the prisons 
in England the duty was taken from 
them, and since then the quarter sessions 
have had the power of nominating 
the committees. But I venture to 
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or a prisoner who does not regret 
the diminution of power those gentle- 
men had in 1887, and when we think 
of the authority these gentlemen had 
to goto the prisons and make suggestions 
and, within limits, to supervise the acts 
of the governor, we all regret that the 
visiting justices of 1877 have had their 
powers curtailed. Now, I think. it is 
necessary that by some means the 
centralised prison authorities should 
have their powers tempered by the visit- 
ing committees to some extent. The 
time has arrived when all county councils 
of England should have the power, not of 
nominating justices, but of sending their 
own members to inspect the prisons, 
and, therefore, I do not see why the 
privilege which England needs should 
not be given to Ireland when this 
opportunity arrives. 


*Mr. SerseEant HEMPHILL: I trust the 
Government will adopt this Amendment. 
It appears to me that it is very difficult 
to resist it, seeing that every Member 
in this House who represents an Irish 
constituency, with one exception, has 
spoken in favour of it. The object of the 
Bill is to transfer to the county councils 
all the powers of the grand juries, with 
certain exceptions, and it cannot be 
desirable to except from those powers 
the appointment of these visiting com- 
mittees. Jt has been explained by the 
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honourable Member for Kent that this 
power which is asked for is not a power 
which will enable the county councils 
to appoint their own members as a visit: 
ing committee. All it does is to give 
them the power which the grand juries 
have now of appointing certain justices. 
It does appear to me that the whole sub- 
section might be eliminated, and I do 
trust that, unless the suggestion of the 
noble Lord who sits beside me _ is 
accepted, the honourable Member for 
East Mayo will press this Amend- 
ment to a Division, because their not 
acceding to it shows the determination 
of the Government not to accept any 
Amendment which has the unanimous 
support of the Irish Members in this 
House. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTSON (Hack- 
ney, S.): This Amendment does not carry 
the unanimous wishes of the _ Irish 
Members. 


Mr. DILLON: You are not an Irish 
Member. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTSON: No, I 
know [ am not, but I know the views of 
many of them. 


Mr. DILLON: Let them get up; let 
us see them. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTSON: The 
object of the visiting committee was to 
secure that supervision should be effected 
by the justices. The quarter sessions were 
given the power of appointing the visit- 
ing committees, and it was because the 
grand juries are almost all justices of the 
peace that the power was conferred upon 
them to select from among themselves 
a visiting committee. I hope the 
Government will resist this Amendment. 


Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): The Irish 
Member for Hackney points out that the 
English Bill should not be followed in 
this matter. On the last occasion it was 
proposed that it should be followed upon 
this side of the House. One would think 
there was something revolutionary inthe 
proposal put forward in this Amend- 
ment. If the corporations of the Irish 
towns now have the power of appointing 
the visiting justices, why should not these 
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on a broad democratic basis by this Bill, 
have the same power? We are told 
these powers have been exercised by the 
grand juries on all occasions, but now 
the Government are going to set up new 
bodies, and take from them every privi- 
lege and every power which was 
possessed by the grand juries. The grand 
juries are non-elected bodies, and they 
have the power of appointing visiting 
justices. The new bodies are to be 
elected, and they are not to have those 
powers. What is the Government afraid 
of! Are they afraid that there are 
abuses in connection with this new 
system which they are proposing which 
cannot stand the light of day; that this 
is to be open to criticism; that men of 
independent position, sanding forward 
these men, will let the light of day in 
upon those abuses? On no ground of 
logic or common-sense is it possible for 
the Government to resist this Amend- 
ment. As it now stands. I think it 
would simplify the procedure of this Bill. 
If the Chief Secretary came down here 
and stated that upon no consideration 
whatever would he change by a word or 
a letter this Bill, we should know where 
we were, and we might shorten the dis- 
cussion and take a well-earned holiday. 
I put this question: Suppose in the Eng- 
lish Bill of 1888 the vast bulk of the 
English Members got up and proposed 
a reform of this kind, and pressed it 
upon the attention of the Committee, 
one speaker after another showing that 
there was an overwhelming opinion of 
the Members in favour of a reform 
of this kind being granted, does 
anyone suppose that the right honour- 
able Gentlemen who were in charge of 
the Bill would have refused to consider 
it? No, Sir, to state that proposition 
is at once to demonstrate it. They 
would have done nothing of the 
kind. My opinion is that there is 
a political arriére pensée in the 
minds of the Government with regard 
to this very innocent Amendment. 
They are afraid, perhaps, that in the days 
which are to come, an agitation may arise 
against the ill-treatment of political 
prisoners, and that some dreadfully 
Radical—some_ dreadfully National— 
county council may appoint new justices 
of the peace to go in and see that these 
prisoners are not ill-treated, are not being 
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starved, and are allowed, as ordinary 
prisoners are, to get exercise and decent 
treatment. If it is not on that ground 
I cannot conceive on what other ground 
the right honourable Gentleman or those 
in charge of the Bill resist an Amend- 
ment which 1s not modern, which is not 
original, which is not revolutionary, und 
which simply retains in the present Bill, 
and on behalf of these local bodies, the 
powers which the grand juries have 
exercised in the past. I trust the honour- 
able Memberwho has moved this Amend- 
ment will, if necessary, press it to a Divi- 
sion, and I express my surprise and 
regret that a common-sense Amendment 
of this kind should. be resisted for a 
moment by those in charge of the Bill. 


Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York): Mr. 
‘Lowther, I think the Committee would do 
well to adhere to the English precedent 
and refuse, in the first establishment of 
these county councils in Ireland, to give 
them the power of appointing visiting 
committees. It has been stated that the 
Home Secretary has announced his inten- 
tion of giving this power to English 
county councils, and that is used as an 
argument for giving it to Irish county 
councils. In the first instance, at any 
rate, there will be a certain number. of 
inexperienced persons upon the Irish 
county councils, but I trust that that 
want of experience will disappear. The 
English county councils have had an ex- 
perience of ten years, and it may be wise 
now to give them a power which in the 
first instance it was not fit that they 
should be entrusted with. If at the end 
of 10 years, or even at the end of a 
shorter period, it is found that the Irish 
county councils are doing their work well 
in other respects, it will be for us then to 
consider whether this power ought not to 
be entrusted to them in the same way as 
it is proposed to entrust it to the English 
ecunty councils. In the first instance, 
however, I hope the Government will 
adhere to the English precedent. 


Sir T. G. ESMONDE: I should like to 
ask, Mr. Lowther, whether the Govern- 
ment will agree to allow the Irish county 
councils to nominate one justice to the 
visiting committee, and let the Irish 
grand juries continue to nominate the 
otker. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I see no 
reason whatever for departing from the 
English precedent. 


*Mr. BURNS pointed out that his con- 
tention had been that the necessity for a 
visiting committee had now become 
apparent. It was evident that the Home 
Secretary would consider the advisability 
of appointing somebody to temper the 
centralised system. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In any case 
I object in the strongest possible way to 
speculating as to what Parliament may 


do. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Perhaps I might be 
allowed to quote the words of the Home 
Secretary on the matter of the visiting 
committees. During the discussion on 
the Prisons Bill the right honourable 
Gentleman said— 


“TI gladly welcome the strengthening of our 
visiting committees; but with reference to our 
convict prisons what I am afraid of is that it 
will be difficult to get gentlemen to serve. It 
is not a very pleasant task, but I would like 
to secure the services of those gentlemen who 
are likely to give their time—representative 
men, properly qualified.” 


Surely there can be no more representa- 
tive men than members of the county 
councils! What I said was that in his 
reply the Home Secretary gave the 
House reason to believe that he would 
look favourably upon the strengthening 
of the visiting committees by the appoint- 
ment of representative men. Let me 
give another quotation. The Home 
Secretary said— 

“T desire to extend by this Bill such 


authority of inspection as I think ought to be 
given to the Board of Visitors.” 


The whole tendency of his remarks was 
that the Government would gladly wel- 
come some infusion of this sort of repre- 
sentative authority into the visiting 
committees, and I think, in face of this, 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland might yield 
somewhat in this matter. 


*Mr. BURNS: The honourable Mem- 
ber for West Islington has quoted the 
Home Secretary. I should like to quote 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who, 
when speaking on the transfer of the 
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prisons from the local justices to the 
centralised authority, said— 


“On the other hand, if there was merely 
nomination by the local authority and not 
election, there would not be local supervision,” 


Now, Sir, it seems to me that that is an 
argument against the nominated person 
either by the quarter sessions or the 
county council. In 1877 the justices 
had control of our English prisons. In 
that year a centralised authority took 
the place of the local justices, and in 
consequence of the local justices being 
deprived of their power the quarter 
sessions had to supply the deficiency in 
1888 caused by the centralised system, 
and they nominated some of their num- 
ber. In 1890 the defective result of the 
local magistrate being kept out of the 
prison necessitated the Government ap- 
pointing gentlemen from outside to be 
Prison Commissioners to take the place 
that was better exercised in 1877 by the 
local justices themselves. The grand 
juries have the power of appointing the 
visiting justices, and if the Irish county 
councils are to supersede the grand 
juries | see no reason why these new 
county councils should not possess the 
power which it is intended shall be given 
to every English county council. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
only wish to intervene for a moment, Mr. 
Lowther, to ask the honourable Member 
for East Mayo whether he will agree to 
an Amendment of his proposition to the 
effect that the county council suould have 
the power to appoint a visiting com- 
mittee, “providing that the members of 
such visiting committee have not them- 
selves been in gaol.” 


Mr. DILLON: I cannot accept the 
suggestion, because the proviso would 
exclude all the Members for Mayo and 
even the honourable Member opposite 
himself. However, much <s I may differ 
in opinion with the honourable Member, 
I should be very glad to see him on 4 
visiting committee. What I complain 
of in the treatment which the Govern 
ment has given to this Amendment is 
that they have not offered a single 
reason for refusing to accept it, except 
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the precedent of the English law. It is 
only a question of an hour ago that I 
moved an Amendment which was strictly 
in accordance with the English law, and 
I did not get any support. If this pre- 
cedent is good for the present Amend- 
ment, why was it not effective in the 
case of the last Amendment? If the 
Government were acting logically, they 
ought to have accepted my Amendment. 
Their argument is simply one of “ Heads 
you lose, tails we win.” There can be 
no rational objection to this Amendment, 
unless it be that the Government con- 
template in the future another period 
when it may be their desire to carry on 
the proceedings in Irish gaols in the 


dark, and to take elaborate preparations | 


to prevent those proceedings from being 
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any other reason for objecting to allow 
the county councils to appoint visiting 
committees, whose powers are 80 
moderate that they cannot in any way 
interfere with the discipline of the gaol, 
but only make suggestions, and inform 
the people outside whether there is any 
truth in allegations of harsh, cruel, or 
unjust treatment of a certain class of 
prisoners. The Chief Secretary has 
made no attempt to give any ground or 
reason for his opposition to this Amend- 
ment, and, under those circumstances, 
I shall most decidedly press the matter 
to a division. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided—Ayes 143; 
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Amendment therefore rejected. 


Ways and Means, 
interval, 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to call your attention, Mr. 
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and strangers were ordered to withdraw, 


Subsequently 40 Members attended.] 
On the return of the CHarrMan of | 


after the usual, Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, line 10, at end, add—‘Save as 


hereinafter mentioned.’ ”’ 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork City): 


Lowther, to the fact that there are not _I put the Amendment on the Paper with 
| the object of securing a compromise on 
| this question of the powers of the county 


40 Members present. 


[Upon a count it was found that the | 


necessary number were not present, | committees 





councils in regard to appointing visiting 


to prisons, in case the 
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Government refuse to give way on the | have any drastic change in the right 
larger issue. The Amendment of the | honourable tentleman’s proposal, but 
honourable Member for Mayo [Mr. |before the right honourable Gentleman 
Dillon] proposed that the visiting jus-| makes up his mind, and assumes a non 
tices should all be selected by the county posswmus attitude on the question, he 
council except in cases where the prison | should be satisfied that the committees, 
was under the jurisdiction of two coun- | whose existence he has so strenuously 
tie. My Amendment is intended to | defended, are discharging the duties 
raise the question that if the county | entrusted to them. I say that they are 
council does not get the whole of this | not discharging the duties entrusted to 
power of selection, at any rate they | them; in fact, none of them are found 
should have some representation on the | visiting the prisons they are appointed 
body of visiting justices. The proposal | to inspect. For that reason, amongst 
which I would be inclined to make is' others, I trust the right honourable 
that the county council should have the | Gentleman will endeavour to give this 





power to appoint half the members of | Amendment more careful and serious 
the visiting committee, and that in the | consideration. 


case where the prison was partly within | 
the jurisdiction of the county borough, | 
the county borough and the county coun- | 
cil should have the power between them 
to appoint half the members of the visit- 
ing committee, the grand jury to have} 
the appointment of the other half. | 
I trust that the Government will see 
their way to effect this. It is a matter 
Tam reluctant to dwell upon at any great 
length, as it has been discussed on the 
previous Amendment. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
trust that the Government will see their 
way to meet the views of the honour- 
able Gentleman. I do think that the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary is not aware of the manner 
in which visiting committees in Ire- 
land discharge their duties; I think he 
is not altogether aware of the fact that 
in a good many instances the visiting 
committees under the old system of 
grand juries never did their duties. I 
was for some time in a prison in Sligo, 
and I never saw the face of a visiting 
justice. As far as I was concerned, no 
such public official might be said to 
exist, and I think, as the honourable 
Member for Cork said, when we make 
a claim for some representation on these 
committees, it is not an unreasonable 
or unjust claim. We do not want to 


| 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I never 
have had any complaint on this score. 
If there are any occasions on which 
visitors do not carry out their functions, 
or in which the grand juries fail to 
appoint them, the matter will be 
remedied. But, I must decline again 
to dwell upon a point which was fully 
debated in the previous Amendment; 
and, as the Amendment raises the same 
question, I must decline to go into the 
matter. 

*Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh (Leitrim, N.): 
How does the right honourable Gentle- 
man propose to appoint committees in 
future? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: By the 
grand juries. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: County 
boroughs have at present the appoint- 
ment of visiting justices. 


*Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: I do not see on 
what grounds the Chief Secretary pro- 
poses to place in the hands of grand 
juries the power of appointing visiting 
justices. At the present time they pay 
certain rates, but under this Act they 
will pay no rates, and still receive a 
large subsidy out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. Now, I happen to have 
been a visiting justice of a prison in 
Sligo, and for some time I was 
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there as a prisoner. The honourable 
Member for West Cavan says he did 
not see the face of a visiting justice, but 
I can tell him he did not lose much by 
the absence of a visiting justice. I do 
not think that much importance has to 
be attached to the duties discharged by 
these men. They simply go and look 
round and write reports of the most insig- 
nificant character. To those reports I 
attach very little importance, but what 
I do attach importance to is this: 
that while grand juries in the future 
will not pay one penny towards the 
rates, and have no more right than an 
ordinary labourer or artisan in the 
country. to become visiting justices and 
exercise a certain supervision over Her 
Majesty’s prisons, yet the county coun- 
cils, representing the people of the 
district, are to be excluded from repre- 
sentation on these committees. We are 
supposed to be advancing by this 
Measure, but, instead of advancing, you 
refuse us representation upon the com- 
mittees of these prisons just as you 
have refused the urban district councils 
the representation of the chairmen on 
the county councils. As far as I can 
see, this is an advance in the old style. 
I cannot understand on what principle 
the right honourable Gentleman pro- 
ceeds when he says that we are to 
have no representation upon the visiting 
committee. Why, you have that in 
England! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No. 


*Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH: I may be mis- 
taken; but I say that if there is any 
public body in connection with county 
administration that should have a voice 
in the management of these prisons, 
or that should at least be ap- 
pointed to examine into their condition, 
that body should be the county 
council elected by the people of the coun- 
ties in which the prisons are situated. 
So far as I am concerned, though I do not 
attach much importance to this matter, 
because all justices are entitled to enter 
these prisons and to inspect them. I 
consider that it is solely to the county 
councils you are going to establish that 
you should give these powers. To that 
Mr. P. A, M‘Hugh. 
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body you refuse the powers and privileges 
that you give to the effete body you are 
going to extinguish for ever. I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman to reconsider 
the position he has taken up. If he is 
right in his contention that he is making 
an advance it will be necessary for him 
to give some representation at least. to 
county councils on visiting committees. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): What 
seems to be forgotten by the Chief 
Secretary and the Committee is that 
there are not only active visiting com- 
mittees in connection with local prisons 
in England, but they have the power of 
adjudicating within the prisons upon 
prison offences; they are not only privi- 
leged under the law to go into these 
establishments and see that no abuses 
exist, but they are empowered to adjudi- 
cate upon breaches of prison discipline. 
Now, in this Amendment a power equiva- 
lent to what exists in England has not 
been provided for Ireland. We simply 
want under this Bill the right of some 
public inspection of prisons in Ireland, 
and we claim that we are not asking any- 
thing like powers that exist to-day in 
England. I have visited several local 
prisons during the last three or four 
weeks in this country, and I find that in 
Bedford, Birmingham, Bristol, and else- 
where these bodies are active bodies ; they 
pay periodical visits, they inquire into the 
whole administration of the prison, they 
sit and adjudicate upon prison offences, 
and they publish reports periodically 
showing what they have done and how 
these prisons are administered. Well 
now, we are not asking like powers for 
public bodies in Ireland, but we do insist 
upon this Amendment to secure some 
right for these public bodies in Treland 
to send some of their members, or other 
persons qualified, into the local and other 
prisons, to see that no abuses are carried 
on. 


Mr. DALY: The right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary says 
that he will not allow any new member 
of the new body to have the liberty of 
visiting prisons. It seems that while we 
are going to have the management of 
our own affairs—in a small way it is true 
—we are not capable of electing some 
visiting justices to see the inside of the 
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cells of a prison. To my mind it would 
be better for the prison discipline if visit- 
ing justices entered prisons and saw 
prisoners oftener than they do. In fact, 
prisoners might as well be in a vault and 
be buried, so far as the expectation of 
seeing a visiting justice is concerned. 
There was another matter. The right 
honourable Gentleman stated that if the 
attention of the Government were drawn 
to certain grievances they would be 
redressed; but if any unfortunate 
prisoner attempted to do anything of this 
sort he would be treated to bread and 
water. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
any evidence of that? 


Mr. DALY: I think this is a very rea- 
sonable Amendment of my honourable 
Friend, and I would earnestly suggest 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
would see his way to give the county 
council the opportunity and privilege of 
nominating visiting justices, for I think 
he would smooth matters a great deal by 
yielding on this point, which is thought 
by all the Irish Members to be necessary 
and reasonable. 


Is there 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 4, as amended, was then agreed 
to without a Division. 


CLAUSE V. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, line 16, leave out Sub-section (2) 
and insert— 


“(2) From and after the passing of this Act 
the provisions of the said enactments as to the 
mode of making applications for compensation 
for loss or damage resulting from malicious 
injury shall be repealed, and in all cases where 
any property of the nature described in the 
said enactments shall be maliciously destroyed 
or injured, the person or persons injured by 
any such offence, and intending to claim com- 
pensation for any loss or damage sustained 
thereby, shall, not later than three days from 
the day on which such offence shall have been 
committed, serve notice in writing of such in- 
jury at the police station nearest to the place 
where such offence was committed, stating the 
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time and place where such injury was done, 
the particular property destroyed or injured, 
and whether such destruction or injury was 
complete or partial, the amount or value of 
the property so destroyed or injured, and (if 
known) the name or names of the person or 
persons by whom such offence was com- 
mitted, or (if such person or persons be un- 
known) such particulars relating to the 
offender or offenders as may be known, and 
shall, within fourteen days from the date of 
such offence, serve on the council of the county, 
county borough, or district in which - such 
offence shall have been committed, a civil bill 
for the sittings of the county court in the 
county court division in which such offence 
shall have been committed next ensuing after 
twenty-eight days from the day on which such 
offence was committed for the amount of the 
loss or damage sustained thereby, and such 
civil bill shall be served by posting a copy 
thereof by registered post, addressed to the 
secretary or clerk to such council, at his office, 
whether such office be in said division or not, 
and by publishing a copy thereof once in one 
newspaper circulating in the district in which 
such offence shall have been committed at 
least seven days before such sittings. 


“(3) Upon the hearing of such civil bill the 
county court judge or recorder, as the case 
may be, may dismiss the same or may make a 
decree against the said county or county 
borough or urban district council for the 
amount of the loss or damage occasioned by 
such offence, and may fix the area off which 
the amount of such decree, including costs and 
expenses, is to be levied, and costs shall follow 
every such decree or dismiss, and shall be 
double the amount of the costs of an ordinary 
decree or dismiss, and the person or persons or 
council obtaining any such decree or dismiss 
shall be entitled to the expenses of such publi- 
cation and to expenses on the scale from time 
to time in force in the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland of all such witnesses as the judge at 
the hearing shall certify to be necessary wit- 
nessess. 
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“(4) Every such decree or dismiss may be 
appealed from to the next going judge ot 
assize in like manner as appeals are now made 
and subject to the like rules (but so that no 
appeal shall be taken from any dismiss, unless 
and until costs and expenses of such dismiss 
shall have been lodged in court), and upon the 
hearing of every such appeal, such judge of 
assize may confirm, vary, or reverse such decree 
or dismiss, and may assess, increase, or reduce 
the sum or sums of money ordered or denied to 
be paid thereby, and may alter the area thereby 
affected. 


(5) Every such decree or affirmance shall 
have the same effect as if it were a present- 
ment under the said enactments.” 


Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): 
The Committee has already practi- 
cally decided that the county court 
shall have jurisdiction in connection with 
these applications, and, therefore, it is 
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necessary that we should consider the 
procedure which ought to be adopted in 
connection with them. The procedure, as 
laid down under the Grand Jury Act, is 
a cumbersome and inefficient and very 
antiquated procedure. First of all, in 
reference to the notices which have to 
be posted under the Grand Jury Act, the 
law prescribes that the advertisement of 
the application shall take the form of 
posting a copy of the advertisement at, or 
adjacent to, the police stations in the 
parishes concerned. In view of the 
development of journalism, and of adver- 
tising in the Press, and of the inadequate 
and inefficient mode of advertising at the 
present time, I propose that the advertise- 
ments, instead of being posted at, or 
adjacent to, the doors of the police-station 
in each parish, shall be published in one 
issue of one paper circulating in the 
parish in connection with which the 
application is to be made. Having regard 
to the antiquated nature of the present 
procedure, I venture to hope, as the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council will not have an 
opportunity of considering this matter, 
that the Chief Secretary will consider the 
Amendment effective for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 


Mr. FLYNN: I need not recapitu- 
late the arguments of my honourable 
Friend the Member for West Water- 
ford with regard to the disadvantages 
of the present system. It must be 
obvious to everybody in these days 
of newspaper circulation that much wider 
publicity will be given to the application 
for compensation by means of a news- 
paper advertisement than is possible 
under the existing system. If there 
is any one branch of grand jury 
business that is open to abuse more 
than another, it is in connection 
with the compensation for alleged mali- 
cious injuries. I am sure the honourable 
Member will corroborate me when I say 
that there have been scores of cases of 
abuse, and therefore it is essential, in 
the interests of justice, and in the 
interests of the country at large, to sub- 
stitute a new course of procedure in 
regard to these alleged or real injuries. 
The Amendment of my _ honourable 
Friend is eminently reasonable, and I can 
Mr Shee. 
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see nothing in it that will give any 
offence. I trust the Government will 
not treat it with a non possumus, but will 
give it the consideration which it 
eminently deserves. 


Mr. ATKINSON: There are several 
objections to this Amendment, and | 
think the honourable Member. who moved 
it will see that his object is in a great 
way carried out by the Amendment in the 
name of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, which 
we propose to move presently, and by 
which a different practice is sought to be 
established to that which at present 
exists, and one more suited to the new 
procedure and more suitable to the new 
tribunals. i think this Amendment will 
carry out the purpose which the honour- 
able Member who moved it has in view, 
and I suggest that he should withdraw 
it and allow the question to be dis- 
cussed on the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment. 


*Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL: There 
is, perhaps, no section in the whole 
Bill more important than this. The 
burden of compensation that may from 
time to time be awarded for malicious 
injury will fall upon the tenants of Ire- 
land ; and, therefore, it is essential to see 
that that burden shall be fairly imposed. 
It is quite clear that Section 5 as it 
stands. is a perfectly blind and bald sec- 
tion, and that the Bill should not become 
an Act without considerable amendment. 
In fact, as my honourable and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
has pointed out, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland proposes an Amendment to the 
section which, in a great measure, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the honour- 
able Member for West Waterford. But 
the Committee, especially the English 
Members, should bear in mind that in all 
these cases of malicious injury the 
foundation and gist of the whole case. is 
that the injury should be malicious. 


An HONOURABLE MemBer: Or wanton. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL: It must 
not be accidental. I know many cases 
which have come before the judges, and 
the great point has been to establish that 
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the injury was done wilfully or wan- 
tonly ; it must not be accidental. That 
is a very difficult inquiry ; it has occupied 
barristers, and juries, and judges at very 
great length. The application must be 
made, in the first instance, under the 
existing law, 6 and 7 Will. IV., cap 116 ; 
the injury must be malicious, and the Act 
of Parliament guards most jealously 
lest there should be any attempt 
at imposing upon the cess-payers, and 
requires that an oath should be taken 
within three days, the object being, 
I think, to test the bond fides of the 
applicant, and to ensure that the injury 
was recently committed, and not some 
time previously. The Amendment to 
which my honourable and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland has 
alluded does not provide for that pre- 
liminary notice, and I regard that as a 
fundamental point. 


Mr. ATKINSON: There are the rules 
of the court. 


*Mr. SerseEANt HEMPHILL: The rules 
of the court do not appear to me to cover 
the point. The application is an appli- 
cation to the county court, and not an 
application notice of which is to be 
posted upon the doors of the various 
police barracks. It does not matter in 
what language it may be couched, but 
it is essential that this Bill should pro- 
vide that notice should be given, and a 
declaration made, as required by the 
Grand Jury Act. The notice attracts the 
attention of the cess-payers interested 
in it, because it is required to be placed 
at the police station nearest to which 
the offence was committed, and also 
to be advertised in the newspapers cir- 
culating in the district. The object is 
that it may be known to the cess-payers, 
who are the persons interested, because 
the whole of the expense—in the case of 
a house burned down it may amount to 
several hundreds of pounds—will be put, 
not on the county at large, but on a 
limited area. The effect will be most 
onerous on the occupying tenants in that 
particular place. It is a most. serious 
thing to consider that, under this Bill, 
the landlords will not have to contribute 
to any county rates. The whole burden 
of any rate that may be imposed for 
malicious or other injuries. will fall upon 
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the occupying tenants as this Bill is 
framed. I think the provision contained 
in this Amendment is absolutely neces- 
sary. Of course, if the right honourable 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland undertakes, either on 
Report stage or at some other stage, to 
make this particular matter clear, I shall 
be satisfied. There is another matter to 
which I should like to refer. I had 
myself an Amendment down, but it will 
not be necessary to move it. The sub- 
stance of it was, assuming the pre- 
liminary notice given, that then the case 
should be tried like an ordinary civil 
Bill in the county courts in Ireland. 
The effect of that would be that 
claimants for over £20 would have the 
right of appeal. At present the law is 
that anyone who claims over £20 may 
have the case tried before a county court 
judge by jury, and the defendant also, 
if the claim against him is for over 
£20. The point I wish to make is that 
damages for malicious injury should be 
determined by a jury before a county 
court judge. There is no such provision 
as that in the Amendment of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and I urge the Com- 
mittee to see that it is provided for in the 
Bill. If there is any value in trial by 
jury—and I am one of the old-fashioned 
people who believe in it—and if there 
are any questions that ought to be tried 
by jury, this question of whether a cer- 
tain occurrence was accidental or mali- 
cious is such a question. It is not a 
question for a judge coming from Dublin 
to decide; it is a question for a jury 
belonging to the neighbourhood and a 
jury who will see that the cess-payers of 
the neighbourhood are not unjustly 
muleted under the colour of law. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Every single point 
mentioned by the honourable Member is 
raised in the Government Amendment, 
and all these questions must come up 
again, if this Amendment is withdrawn. 


Mr. SHEE: The Amendment which fT 
have moved does not in any way 
clash with the Amendment of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland. The right 
honourable Gentleman’s Amendment 
will give the ratepayer the right 
3M 
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to appear before a county judge, or a 
judge of Assize, to defend any claims 
made under this section; but what I 
wish to point out is, that this Amend- 
ment proposes that the procedure shall 
be regulated by the rules of the 
court. I presume these rules will 
be framed by the county court judge 
of Ireland. The Amendment of 
the Chief Secretary does not say; 
and the proposal of the right honour- 
eble Gentleman differs altogether from 
the proposai in the Bill, because, under 
Clause 64, Sub-section 2, that by Order 
in Council the Lord Lieutenant should 
transfer. It is now proposed that the 
transfer should be by rules of court, and 
this Committee has no means of know- 
ing deforehand what the rules of court 
are likely to be, or what the advertise 
ments shall be; and therefore it would 
be difficult for the Committee to deter- 
mine whether these notices or advertise- 
ments, which ought to be given, are suffi- 
cient or not. The change of attitude in 
connection with this matter takes it alto- 
gether out of the power of this Com- 
mittee to determine whether the rules 
that shall be laid down to regulate the 
procedure will be _ sufficient. The 
original proposal was a better one than 
this, because the right honourable Gentle- 
man did undertake that before the Re 
port stage of this Bill was taken that 
the Lord Lieutenant would be in a posi- 
tion to make an Order in Council. In 
any case a draft Order in Council 
would come before this Committee, and 
the Committee could express an opinion 
upon it. The proposal made now does 
not enable the Committee to have any- 
thing to say as to the mode of procedure, 
and it is for that reason that I object. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I feel myself that 
the Government are at a disadvantage 
by the Amendment of the right honour- 
able Gentleman. Apart from the Amend. 
ment of my right honourable Friend, I 
have two or three myself. At the same 
time. what we want is to get on and not 
waste time. This is not a coercion Bill. 
Ii is one we all want, and although there 
are many things in it I should like to 
see improved and altered, we must try 
to work together and get the Bill 
through. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr Shee. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, line 16, after ‘compensation,’ in- 
sert ‘which shall be served on the council of 
the district in which the alleged injury took 
place.””"—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should very 
much like to adhere to my proposal, 
because I think it is far superior to the 
proposals of the Government. Still, I 
think I had better withdraw it. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Page 3, line 19, leave out from first ‘en- 
actments,’ to end of Clause, and insert— 


“(3) Any person claiming compensation in a 
county may apply to the county court, and 
the county council, and any person paying poor 
rate in that county may, as well as the appli- 
cant, appear and be heard by the County 
Court in relation to the application. 


“(4) Any person or council who appeared, 
or though not actually appearing was en- 
titled to appear, before the county court, in 
relation to such application may, if aggrieved 
by the refusal or decree of the county cout, 
appeal to the judge of assize, and subject to 
this Act and to rules of court, the County 
Courts (Ireland) Acts, 1851 to 1889, shall apply 
in like manner as in the case of any other 
appeal; and the judge may vary the decree 
in respect of the area off which compensation 
is to be levied, as well as in respect of other 
matters. 


“(5) The judge of assize upon any such 
appeal shall, in addition to any other power, 
have power, if he thinks fit, toempannel a jury 
to try any issue of fact arising on the appeal, 
and such jury shall, if any party to the pro- 
ceedings so requires, be a special jury. 


““(6) The county court and judge of assize 
respectively may award costs to or against 
any party to a proceeding under this section. 


“(7) Rules of court may regulate the 
notice to be given of any application or oppo- 
sition, and generally the practice and proce 
dure under this section, and in particular such 
rules shall provide that non-compliance by 
the applicant with any of the rules shall not 
render any proceeding void unless the court 
or judge of assize so direct, but the proceed- 
ings may be set aside either wholly or in 
part, or be amended or otherwise dealt with 
in such manner and upon such terms as the 
court or judge may think just.”—(Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Mr. ATKINSON: Had the Bill 
remained as it was, all the _provi- 
sions of the Grand Jury Act would 
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have applied to proceedings before the 
New Tribunal, but owing to the nature 
of the New Tribunal, it was thought that 
the Grand Jury Act was unsuited, and it 
was, therefore, deemed desirable to repeal 
all the enactments, and to move this 
Amendment instead, of which notice has 
been given. Now, this Amendment pro- 
vides that— 

“Any person claiming compensation in a 

county may apply to the county court, and 
the county council and any person paying poor 
rate in that county may, as well as the appli- 
cant, appear and be heard by the county court 
in relation to the application.” 
An Amendment has been put on the 
Paper by the honourable Member for 
Cork requiring that notice shall be served 
upon the district council as well. I may 
as well say that I have no. objection to 
that. The county council is, of course, 
the defendant to the suit. It is against 
the county council that the claim will 
be made; but there is no objection 
to notice also being served upon the dis- 
trict council. The Amendment also pro- 
vides that— 

“Any person or council who appeared, or 
though not actually appearing, was entitled to 
appear, before the County Court in relation to 
such application, may, if aggrieved by the 
refusal or decree of the County Court, appeal 
to the Judge of Assize, and subject to 
this Act and to the rules of Court, the County 
Courts (Ireland) Acts, 1851 to 1889, shall apply 
in like manner as in the case of any other 
appeals, and the Judge may vary the decree 
in respect of the area off which compensation is 
to be levied as well as in respect of other 
matters.” 

For malicious injury at the present time 
there is no power to empannel a jury, 
but under the 135th Section of the Grand 
Jury Act there is power to empanel 
a jury if the judge thinks fit, so that, as 
far as the empannelling of a jury is con- 
cerned, we are left by this Amendment 
exactly in the same position as we are 
under the Grand Jury Act, and if either 
party desire. they can have a special 
jury instead of a common jury. The 
judge at Assize shall have power to award 
costs, and, of course, costs include ex- 
penses under the definition clause of the 
Bill. Rules of Court may be regulated 
with regard to all these proceedings, and 
there is a provision introduced into the 
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end of the Amendment to obviate the 
difficulty and inconvenience and injustice 
which often arises under the existing 
practice—namely, where there was any 
irregularity in service, or any technical 
mistake, all proceedings fell to the 
ground. If a man did not serve a notice 
at the proper time, the proceedings were 
at once stayed. In order to put an end 
to that unjust state of things, I propose 
to introduce a provision that the judge 
shall have power to waive for good 
grounds any omission on the part of the 
applicant, or others interested in the 
action. Objection has been taken to the 
details of the practice 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
details of the practice? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Service of notice, 





What are the 


notice of application, notice upon 
county council, notice upon district 
council, the mode in which that 


shall be done, the way in which 
appearance shall be entered ; these things 
are details of the suit by which the pro- 
ceedings are regulated from first to last. 
It is obviously more convenient that these 
should be regulated by rules of court 
than that they should be fixed in the 
Bill. Because if they are fixed in the 
Bill they become inelastic. Rules of pro- 
cedure, when made a part of the provi- 
sions of a Bill, have a tendency to pro- 
duce inconvenience, whereas rules of court 
are elastic, and can be altered from time 
to time. Rules of court, of course, mean 
under the interpretation clause that rules 
of the county court will be framed to 
deal with proceedings in the county 
court, and rules of the superior court 
will be framed to deal with those pro- 
ceedings which take place in the superior 
court. Although I quite admit that the 
Amendment of the honourable Member 
for Cork seems to set up a fair and rea- 
sonable argument, still I think it will be 
found in this case that rules of the court 
are more elastic and can be made to read 
from time to time, should any emergency 
arise in, or defect be discovered in, the 
practice of them. There are two or 
three other Amendments in the name of 
the honourable Member for Cork, and the 
Government have no objection to accept 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of them, and with some 
3M 2 
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alteration the Government will accept the 
last. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not object to 
any part of this Amendment excepting 
No. 7. The other proposals of the right 
honourable Gentleman are quite reason- 
able; but I have a strong objection to 
No. 7. I have known the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Attorney General for 
many years as a fair man, and he acts 
upon the idea that the judges whom he 
appoints, or assists to appoint, will be 
fair also; but I say that these rules of 
court will be drawn entirely in the 
interests of one party; and I object 
altogether to the Amendment of the 
grand jury laws in the interests of one 
particular class. What will happen? 
At the present time claims on grand 
juries are largely confined to the land 
grabbing class. In the north of Ireland, 
as a rule, they take out an insurance 
policy, and in Belfast I believe there are 
more claims on insurance companies 
than in all the rest of Ireland put 
together. Now what will happen in the 
south of Ireland under this proposal? 
Undoubtedly it will be that for the first 
time Ireland will have a much larger 
influx of claims than ever arose before. 
Under the ancient procedure we should 
have protection against fraud. The judge 
of assize, or the county court judge, in the 
case of fraudulent claims, was able to say 
supposing notice had not been given in 
time, “This case cannot go on; you 
should have given it on Monday instead 
of Tuesday”; and the application would 
be thrown out upon a_ technical 
point. What does the right honourable 
Gentleman propose? He proposes that 
the judge at the trial shall have an 
elastic power to make rules as he likes in 
favour of a particular applicant, and in 
addition to that rules of court may be 
be made by an assemblage of county 
court judges, and afterwards by the 
High Court in Ireland regulating the 
procedure in this respect, so that the 
House of Commons which is engaged in 
discussing this subject will not have 
these rules before it in any way. This 
is not a Judicature Act—if it were the 
rules would be laid upon the Table, and 
we should have a chance of discussing 
them. My experience of rules of court 
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is this: if they are intended for the 
advantage of the people no rules of 
court are ever made. ‘There are Sta- 
tutes that have existed for the last 10 or 
12 years which prescribe rules of court, 
and the judges have never attempted to 
make rules under these Statutes, but 
the moment you say that rules shall be 
made in a hostile sense to the people, 
the judges will at once make them, 
and they will make them in the interests 
of a particular class of claimants, and 
will amend them every time there is a 
deficiency in the interests of those par- 
ticular people. I have always in my 
mind the case of Mrs. Lucas. Mrs. 
Lucas was the wife of a landlord, and 
she made an enormous claim for 
damages. She was guarded by three 
or four policemen, her house was boy- 
cotted, so she said. Fortunately, one of 
the policemen who were protecting Mrs. 
Lucas had his eyes opened to an act of 
arson. He saw Mrs. Lucas one evening 
come downstairs with two or three cans 
of petroleum, which she poured over the 
drawing-room furniture and _ curtains, 
and then set it alight. Then her hus- 
band, who was a bankrupt and a beggar 
landlord, made an enormous claim at the 
next court of the grand jury, in order 
to obtain compensation for his own class. 
The grand jury did not believe her, and 
threw out the claim, and she was after- 
wards prosecuted. 


An HONOURABLE MemsBer: She went 


before them twice. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, she went before 
them a second time, and again the police- 
man with the wide-open eyes told his 
story, and again the grand jury rejected 
the claim. She was then put on her 
trial for arson, but being the wife of a 
landlord was not put in the dock. She 
was accommodated with a seat in the 
body of the court. The judge wept 
when an Irish jury, a harsh Irish jury, 
found her guilty. She got a sentence 
which, if she had been a poor woman 
charged with stealing turnips to relieve 
her hunger, would have been of a much 
more severe character. She was sen- 
tenced to 12 months’ imprisonment. I 
say that this proposal of the Govern- 
ment will be availed of by people to an 
enormous extent for the purpose of 
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levying money from people ; and I believe 
that attempts will be made all over the 
country by persons of Mrs. Lucas’s 
description. Remember what took place 
before. Then you had to go before the 
cess-payers ; now you substitute a county 
court judge who does not even live in 
the district. Perhaps he will be a lodger 
in St. Stephen’s Green, and the matter 
will be decided by a gentleman who will 
not lose a penny in consequence of his 
decision. I should like to propose that 
every time these county court judges, 
or High Court Judges, award an amount, 
a proportionate sum should come off 
their own salary. Under the old system, 
when the grand jury awarded com- 
pensation a part of the money came out 
of their own pockets. I see many 
grand jurors of Ireland opposite me ; 
and they know that whenever they pass 
a presentment they have to pay a pretty 
considerable portion of it out of their 
own pockets. Take the case of the 
county court judge at West Cork at 
this moment. He never was in Cork in 
his life before his appointment, conse- 
quently he was appointed. He will have 
one half of the area of the county 
of Cork within his jurisdiction, and he 
will have to decide upon questions of 
this character. From his decision there 
will be an appeal to a perambulating 
judge of assize. These men will not know 
the habits of the people with whose 
affairs they are dealing. It will be pos- 
sible that an Ulster judge will try the 
case of a Munster man, as a Munster 
judge will try the case of an Ulster man. 
These judges will not know the people 
with whom they are dealing—their 
character, their dodges, and it is essential 
that they should know of these things, 
because this largely comes to a personal 
equation. The existing law provided 
many safeguards. An applicant had to 
go before the cess-payers, the presentment 
sessions, and the grand jury, and for all 
of these you now propose to substitute 
county court judges, and the business 
is to come on at the ordinary sittings of 
those courts. Surely, if thes2 cases are 
to go before a county court judge, special 
sittings should be held for them. Take 
the case of a fire. How long does an 
insurance company take to pay after you 
have put in your claim? Why, if you 
only have a cowl burnt off your chimney 
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in consequence of a fire, they will send 
down inspectors, who will go over the 
premises and make a report, and all 
kinds of inquiries will be made before 
they pay one shilling of the money of 
their shareholders, and if you are not 
strictly within the words of your policy 
every word will be considered and con- 
strued. And it is this sort of thing, 
this sort of inquiry, which was previously 
made by the grand jury, who were award- 
ing their own money, that the right 
honourable Gentleman wishes to put an 
end to. Was not the law sufficiently 
wide? What was the reason of amend- 
ing the laws? You are getting rid of the 
grand juries, and you are giving facilities 
to the claims of men, many of whom will 
make bogus claims. I had a man come 
to me about a claim. I said, “Are you 
insured?” He said “Yes.” I said, 
“Then why don’t you go to the insurance 
company?” Why should not these 
people be content to be insured? 
Why is a county to take less pre 
caution than is taken by a fire 
insurance company? This clause of the 
Grand Jury Act has been in existence for 
something like fifty years. The right 
honourable Gentleman has said that 
great injustice arose under it. I deny 
it, and I will tell you why. Who has 
to construe the injustice? The grand 
jury was the tribunal, and a favourable 
tribunal; but if you appealed you left 
it to the judge, from whom there was no 
appeal. The vice of this Amendment is 
this: that every time a point is gained 
the judge will turn round, and make 
rules of court to meet it. Why do not 
you do that with the Land Acts? How 
is it that all the points we have taken 
about the Land Act procedure, and the 
difficulties of tenants serving notices, 
etc., have not obtained rules of court! 
After a landlord dies the tenant is nine 
months before he can get his notices 
served, and probably it is another nine 
months before he can get a hearing, and 
then every difficulty that lies in the way 
of the adjudication of the law—wherever 
there is an advantage to be gained by the 
people—every obstacle that legal inge 
nuity can put in the way, is made use of. 
You find no difficulty about your coer- 
cion Acts. You take the utmost care 
with your resident magistrates, and the 
action of the law under these Acts is 
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so speedy that you are in prison within 
24 hours of being charged. A summons 
has only to be issued, and you find a 
posse of constables at the doors of West- 
minster itself to take you into custody, 
and now you are suggesting rules 
of court which will only be used for 
the protection of the land-grabber. 
That is to get over the difficulty of 
mulcting the ratepayer. You are greatly 
afraid that the new county councils will 
be extravagant, and they will vote money 
to labourers and others for the purpose 
of subsidising them. But you are not 
a bit afraid of the county court judges 
that they will vote money to your land- 
lords and your landgrabbers for the pur- 
pose of subsidising them. But Iam. 1 
venture to say this, and I have received 
in my brief experience at the Bar 
courtesy and kindness from every gentle- 
man there, that the best tribunal you 
will get is a petty jury. You will get in 
a petty jury of the county council or a 
district council quite as honest and pure 
a body as you would have in the 13 
or 14 judges on the Bench in the Law 
Courts. I would trust my fate upon any 
issues to the first dozen men that I could 
pick up by the wayside upon any road 
in Ireland as readily as I would to 12 
of the greatest judges in the land. This 
power I would not grudge you if you 
showed the same desire and readiness 
to help the people as you do to hurt 
them. But when we come to the rules 
for grand juries and county councils as 
they will now be, you make a rule that 
they shall not spend more than one- 
fourth of the amount of any present- 
ments more than they have made before. 
Will you provide, in the case of the judges 
in the county court, that they shall not 
make presentments for malicious injuries 
for more than one-fourth than they have 
made before? In the county courts you 
have no fear of extravagance in these 
matters. There is only a fear in the 
case of the men who are elected by the 
people. Now, what is a county court 
judge? We know them well enough, for 
we meet them in the flesh, and will 
any man tell me that when he gets on 
his wig and gown his judgment is any 
different from when he was walking about 
in the Law Courts? I say this, that 
this proposal to extend the existing 
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iniquitous law by rules of court is a 
proposal to the advantage of a particular 
class. Once we pass this section we are 
handing over the administration to the 
class which we distrust. In every other 
case of this kind we have an opportunity 
of seeing what these rules were in the 
House of Commons; and remember, Mr. 
Lowther, this is not a question of senti- 
ment, but it is a question of cash. It is 
a question of money, and I for my part 
decline to grant that in the case cf 
malicious injuries the law shall be 
extended and made more elastic by the 
judges to a particular class, and you 
should administer justice between man 
and man with absolute impartiality. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: 


move— 


I beg to 


“Line 2, after the second ‘and,’ insert ‘the 
district council in which, or on the borders of 
which, the injury is alleged to have been 
committed, and also’” 


“Line 4, after ‘application,’ insert ‘and 
also any district council upon whose district, 
or any portion thereof, the compensation 
awarded, or any portion thereof, is specially 
charged.’ ” 


“Line 9, after ‘shall,’ insert ‘except in so 
far as they require security to be given.’” 


“Line 13, 
‘may.’” 


leave out ‘shall,’ and _ insert 


Agreed to without a Division. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: 


move— 


I beg to 


“That the Judge of Assize on such appeal 
shall, in addition to any other power, have 
power, if he thinks fit, to empannel a jury, 
and to leave out all the words after.” 


In moving that, I claim that we have 
something amounting to a Parliamentary 
pledge from the Chief Secretary for Ire 
land that this Amendment will be 
accepted. The right honourable Gentle 
man has given this pledge over and over 
acain, and he has, in answer to questions, 
and also in Debate, asserted that the 
only change he wished to make in the 
law in relation to malicious injuries 
should not go further than the trans- 
ferring of the jurisdiction of presentment 
sessions and grand juries to the county 
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court. He has said over and over again 
that once that is done he desired to 
make no further change in the law, and 
that was the original framing of the 
clause. Does this clause, when you go 
to the judge of assize, preserve the exist- 
ing law? The promise made by the 
Chief Secretary amounted almost to a 
Parliamentary pledge that this element 
of the special jury shall not be brought 
into it. I have never in all my experi- 
ence known any charge to be made as 
regards the action of common juries in 
the case of malicious injuries for present- 
ment, but it is the commonest thing in 
experience to have the presentment made 
by a grand jury traversed, and it is an 
invariable practice of the judge when 
the presentment sessions differ, as they 
constantly do, to refer the issue of 
malice to a petty jury. I challenge 
honourable Members opposite to cite a 
single case in which it has ever been 
alleged that a petty jury so empannelled 
—and acting, as they do, always under 
the direction of the judge—has acted 
otherwise than in a proper manner. No 
charge has ever been attempted to be 
made against the action of petty juries 
in these assize courts. They are drawn 
from a very large area, for the area of 
disturbance to which the malicious injury 
relates is bound to be a very small area. 
Therefore the probability that you will 
have any member of the jury interested 
in the issue to be tried is very remote 
indeed. But, be that as it may, I do 
claim that the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary has given what 
practically amounts to a pledge that the 
procedure, once you get in the court of 
assize, shall not be changed, and cer- 
tainly, Sir, no such changes should be 
made. The honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, in 
introducing this Amendment, never 
dreamt of suggesting that there had 
been any improper action on the part cf 
petty juries. He never even alleged that 
it had been a matter of complaint in the 
past that petty juries had acted im- 
properly. Now, that being so, I do ask, 
before this unnecessary change is made 
in the existing law, that, at any rate, some 
case shall be made out for it. I appeal 
to the records of Parliament for the 
statement which the right honourable 
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Gentleman has made to show that he 
has over and over again pledged himself 
to say that the clause of this Bill would 
not go further than the transferring of 
jurisdiction to the county court. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In reply to 
the honourable Member, I may say 
that under no circumstances could 
I accept any Amendment of my 
proposal in this Bill. It would be 
a very unusual course for a Minister 
to take to pledge himself not to bring 
forward any Amendment to a proposal of 
this kind, and I think it is scarcely pos- 
sible that anything I can have said has 
given such a pledge. If it did, it was 
certainly not my intention. But, Sir, 1 
may say that this Amendment was sug- 
gested to me by one: of the honourable 
Member’s own friends, the Member for 
Londonderry. If he will turn to the 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
honourable Member for Londonderry he 
will see that he desires that these issues 
may be tried by a special jury at the 
request of the county council. I think 
perhaps there may be a certain amount 
of reason in this, but all we have done 
in this Amendment is to secure for the 
applicant the privileges and the safety 
which the honourable Member for 
Londonderry himself so much desires for 
the county council. 


Mr. HARRINGTON: Mr. Lowther, it 
strikes me that it would be well for the 
Irish Members to consider whether there 
is any advantage to be obtained from 
the Amendment. It seems to me that 
it would be actually for the advantage 


of the general body of the ratepayers’ 


that this provision should remain in the 
section. There is much more danger 
that the common jury would be likely 
to have sympathy with a man who has 
neglected to insure his property, and to 
strain the point as to whether the injury 
had been malicious or not in favour, than 
a special jury, the members of which 
would have a large monetary interest in 
the question, and would themselves have 
to contribute a considerable portion of 
the compensation. The special juries 
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would take the deepest interest in prob- 
ing to the bottom every circumstance 
connected with those injuries. Cer- 
tainly, if you deny to county councils 
the right to have a special jury to try 
this issue, I think you will be denying 
to the general ratepayers the tribunal 
which is most likely to examine the ques- 
tion closely, and to offer the greatest 
resistance to granting compensation for 
what was merely accidental under the 
head of malicious injury. 


Local Government 


Mr. DILLON: While I confess that I 
agree with the honourable Member for 
Cork, I do not think it is worth while 
pressing it to a Division. I am entirely 
with the honourable Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin that we ought 
not to facilitate these claims for mali- 
cious injury. I regard the whole code, as 
applied to Ireland, as a most iniquitous 
law, but it is most iniquitous when it is 
used as an instrument of direct venge- 
ance and oppression of some poor dis- 
trict, where the assessment for malicious 
injury is confined to a few. In one case 
the rates were increased 7s. or 8s. in the 
£ for the purpose of deliberate political 
persecution. These are the real cases in 
which we are interested. This code of 
law, when used jin times of political 
excitement, and when used as a political 
weapon of persecution, can be made, and 
frequently has been made, one of the 
most frightful instruments of oppression 


imaginable. It appears to me that the 
special jury is an _ exceedingly bad 


tribunal to try these cases. 


Mr. SHEE: Mr. Lowther, I do not 
think any honourable Member who 
has spoken with reference to this 
proposed omission from the clause 
has put the real issue before the 
Committee. The real question this 
Amendment raises is whether the Go- 
vernment can trust their judges of 
assize. The judges have absolute dis- 


cretion as to whether there should be a 
common jury or any jury. That being 
so, surely the Government ought to be 
prepared to leave it to the intelligence oi 
the judges as to whether in any particu- 
lar case a jury ought to be emnannelled 
or not. Therefore I think the section 
as framed by the right honourable 


Mr. Harrington. 
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Gentleman, the Attorney General for 
Ireland, to a certain extent casts a re- 
flection on the intelligence and the dis- 
cretion of the judges of assize. 


Mr. M. HEALY: As I cannot make 
an impression on a point of principle, I 
will see if I can make an impression on a 
point of detail. I submit that, having 
regard to the provisions of the Special 
Juries Act of 1894, it would be practi- 
cally impossible in a great many cases 
to give any effect to this section. Under 
this section a plaintiff would not know 
whether he was entitled to a special 
jury until he made application to the 
judge. Suppose the judge granted the 
application, and the sheriff had no 
special jury summoned, what is to 
happen? Presumably the case would 
have to be postponed till the next 
Assizes — possibly from July until the 
following March. The clause as_ it 
stands, will create a serious administra- 
tive ditficulty, and practically repeal Mr. 
Justice Ross’s Act. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The is 
tended to provide, and does provide, that 
if any party desires to have a special jury 
he should serve notice within a certain time 


clause in- 


before the Assizes, so as to give the 
sheriff time to summon a special jury. 
I quite admit that if the judge decides to 
try the case without a special jury the 
special jurors will have been summoned 
in vain, but that is unavoidable. 


Mr. DILLON: Could anything be 


more preposterous than that ! 
Amendment negatived. 


*Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin, N.): This 
Sub-section 5 as it stands gives absolute 
discretion to the Judge of Assize in all 
cases to refuse a jury. I submit that if 
that is carried as it stands it will make 
the law worse than it is at present. The 
provision in the existing law, as the 
right honourable Gentleman well knows, 
is stated in Brett’s Book on _ the 
Grand Jury Law, page 56. It reports a 
statement of Mr. Justice O’Brien, and 
the statement which he made was revised 
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by Mr. Justice O’Brien himself. Mr. 
Justice O’Brien, so lately as 1893, laid it 
down as the practice of the judges that 
in the case where a presentment for com- 
pensation for a malicious injury had been 
refused by the grand jury, as distin- 
guished from a case where it was passed, 
if he gave leave to traverse the present- 
ment at all, the matter could only be 
determined by the aid of a jury. 
I am aware that in many cases judges 
have adopted a different practice in this 
matter. Some have gone on with a jury 
—hesitating to try the cases themselves. 
Some judges, on the other hand, have 
refused a jury, and decided the cases 
themselves. But in this judgment of a 
recent date by Mr. Justice O’Brien, he 
states generally the practice adopted by 
the judges, and states that where a pre- 
sentment had been returned by the pre- 
sentment sessions and by the grand 
jury 





*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I must ask the honourable 
Member if he is going to move any 
Amendment. 


*Mr. CLANCY: I apologise, Sir, I 
beg to move, at the end of the Sub-sec- 
tion, the following, in order to carry 
out the existing law— 


“Where the application for compensation 
has been refused by the county court judge, the 
judge of assizes shall direct that a jury shall 
be empannelled to try any such issue.” 


The law would then be that where a 
county court judge has refused an appli- 
cation for compensation the judge of 
assize would then decide the question, 
malice or no malice, with the aid of a 
jury. 


*ToHe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS was understood to point out 
that the Committee had already decided 
that question in substance. 


*Mr. CLANCY: Surely in Acts of 
Parliament nothing is more common 
than to put in a provision of such a 
kind. It is not in contradiction to 
what goes before. There is a general 
enactment saying that the judge will 
have complete discretion as to the jury, 
and then I, in accordance with practice, 
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put in a provision limiting that enact- 
ment in a particular case, namely, 
where the application for compensation 
has been refused. I submit that is in 
order. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I am afraid I must rule against 
the honourable Member. What the Com- 
mittee has adopted is that the judge of 
assize has complete discretion. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to move 
on Section 6 of the Amendment, which 
states that 

“The county court and judge of assize re- 
spectively may award costs to, or against, 
any party to a proceeding under this section.” 





I have put down an Amendment on the 
Paper “ providing the costs of opposing 
every unsuccessful application shall be 
given against the applicant.” The 
Government adopt this in this way, that 
the county court judge and judge of 
assize “may” awards costs. Let me 
point out the cruelty of this mode of 
resisting my Amendment. In the first 
place, if an applicant is successful he 
gets a cash award, which the judge wili 
measure as full compensation to him, 
both for injury and the trouble of 
coming to the court. Well, but if he 
loses, if he is defeated, the judge “may” 
give costs—in other words, the successful 
applicant must get his costs, but if he 
loses, costs “may” be awarded. He will 
in any event have a limited sum. 
Observe the converse—that they “may” 
be given. It appears to me that the 
word “may” should be “shall,” and the 
words “to or against any party to a 
proceeding” omitted. Now, Sir, let this 
be remembered—the county council or 
the district council will be an authority. 
Why should costs be given against them 
and not against the other side? How 
often have we brought up the decisions 
of magistrates to the Queen’s Bench in 
Dublin, and, having won, been told that 
no costs could be given against the 
justices! It must be a most infamous 
case of oppression, or our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen cannot have costs given 
against her. Why am I to be told that 
the county council or the district council, 
whichever it may be, in the discharge 
of a public duty must come before the 
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court to defend the interests of the rate- 
payers at the peril of costs? If it is 
only a small matter the district council 
will toss up and say, “So much for in- 
structions to a solicitor, so much for 
instructions to counsel, etc.—£10 will be 
our legal expenses ; the applicant is only 
claiming £3, therefore we prefer that the 
decree should be given against the rates.” 
That appears to me to be a complete 
answer to the Amendment of the right 
honourable Gentleman. This Local 
Government Bill is not a Bill brought in 
for the purpose of assisting land- 
grabbers—it is not a right of damage 
Act. I had rather—much rather— 
trust to the Member for Cambridge than 
trust to the county court judges in Cork. 
And then the costs, forsooth! It appears 
to me that it is most unjust. If a mud 
cabin be burned down, they will claim as 
much as for a castle. It appears to me 
that this provision as to costs is unfair ; 
why could not the costs be given before 
this Act? I wonder, has anyone in this 
House, who is not a grand juror, ever 
seen a successful applicant for compensa 
tion for the loss of a starved bullock 
issue forth from the grand jury room 
smiling? Why the whole thing is an 
atmosphere of perjury. And really, we 
should have some of the suspicions which 
distinguish insurance agents. The 
number of claims that are honest are 
few, the number that are bogus many. 
And then you would have the specula- 
tive attorney. Up to the present, a man 
can make his own bargain with his 
attorney, but now the - speculative 
attorney will about the country 
looking for damage to cattle and pro- 
duce: he will say, “Well, we will 
probably get our costs, and I will take 
my chance of the risk.” Under this new 
form of litigation you will have the 
attorneys descending on the country like 
a plague. I appeal to the right honour- 
able Gentleman to leave the law as to 
costs as it was, or otherwise provide that 
the unsuccessful bogus applicant will 
have costs given against him. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ane 
MEANS: The Motion before the Com- 
mittee is, “That the words stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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Mr. ATKINSON: The honourable and 
learned Member’s Amendment would 
establish a rule which in _ practice 
would work very unjustly. He pro 
poses that the unsuccessful applicant 
will not always be mulcted in costs; 
that is very well as far as it goes, 
but he says there should be no 
further provision as to costs. He 
says costs should always be added to the 
amount. The ratepayers must pay that 
amount, and if costs are to be added, the 
result would be that the county council 
and the ratepayers will have to pay these 
costs, although they may not uphold the 
application. If the judge is to add the 
applicant’s costs to the claim, he will be 
mulcting the ratepayers. I say that 
would be a cruel and unjust rule to the 
county council and ratepayers. The 
Amendment as proposed adopts a rule 
that is particularly necessary in liti- 
gation such as this; because while 
this Amendment gives powers to all 
parties to come in—the county coun- 
cil, the district council, and any 
ratepayers may come in—it makes 
provision that the judge will have it in 
his discretion to award costs as he may 
think fit. The costs should not be 
awarded against the county council. I 
have no apprehension whatever that if 
this power be left in the hands of the 
court it will prevent men rushing in 
with bogus and harassing claims. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right honour- 
able Gentleman says that the judge will 
give costs against the man who heaps 
up litigation from court to court, but 
what will happen? Everybody knows 
what will happen. The action will really 
be fought in the name of some man of 
straw; you will get some man whose 
assessment is £4, who has a mortgage on 
his farm, and who owes four years’ rent, 
coming forward to oppose a claim for, 
say, £1,000, and much he cares for 
justice. That will be what will happen 
under the system which the right honour- 
able Gentleman proposes to establish. 
But, Sir, the right honourable Gentleman 
has not really met, in any way, the objec- 
tion which I put—namely, that this is 
not an Act to amend the compensation 
section of the grand jury laws—Section 
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136 I think it is. That is the vice of 
the right honourable Gentleman’s 
position. In proposing an Amend- 
ment to the grand jury laws, in transfer- 
ring the grand jury powers, he invents 
a lot of new powers. This is an entire 
innovation. We suggest that, in case 
of prisons, the power should be trans- 
ferred to the county council, as it is in 
England. This is a Bill to conserve the 
powers of the land-grabbers, whose 
interests are so carefully looked after by 
the right honourable Gentleman. The 
amount he will get under the agricultural 
grant will be about £400,000 a year. I 
venture to say that the agricultural 
grant will, to an enormous extent, be 
swallowed up by the land-grabbers’ claims 
and costs. I was thinking of proposing 
an Amendment to the effect that no com- 
pensation should be paid to a tenant who 
was not insured. I do not see why a man, 
because he lives in a county, and gets an 
agricultural grant, should be better off 
than I am in my house in Dublin, with 
no agricultural grant, and who could not 
pretend that my house was set fire to by 
moonlighters, or anything of that kind. 
Why should not these landlords have 
their houses insured, like any other class 
of the community? If this system is to 
be adopted the least thing that should 
be done is this: the county council ought 
to be allowed to insure themselves as 
against these bogus claims, and power 
ought to be given for the county 
council to insure against what I may 
call war risks. I venture to think 
that this Bill will enormously  in- 
crease them; but, unhappily, the 
position in regard to the Bill is this: it 
is of very little use, apparently, proposing 
Amendments, and we have no object in 
taking up the time of the Committee. I 
therefore do not propose to divide the 
Committee, but will be content with this 
protest against the land-grabbers’ pro- 
tection and endowment clause. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: The Amend- 
ment I now beg to move is one of those 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
said he would accept, namely— 


“Tn line 19, after the word ‘ given,’ to insert 
the words ‘and advertisements to be pub- 
lished.’ ” 
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Mr. ATKINSON: I hardly think this 
is necessary. If the rules of court “regu- 
late the notice to be given,” they would 
naturally regulate any notice given by 
way of advertisement. However, I have 
no objection to the Amendment, if the 
honourable Member presses it. 


Mr. M. HEALY: I think there should 
be the fullest publicity. 


Mr. ATKINSON : [ accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I now beg to 
move the omission of the words, “or 
opposition.” The only object of this 
Amendment is to simplify the procedure. 
The serving of notice of opposition will 
only render the proceedings more costly, 
and I cannot see what disadvantage an 
applicant will suffer if he gets no notice 
of opposition. In a claim for malicious 
injury the county council must know the 
nature of the case that is going to be 
made. It is the duty of the county council 
in all these cases to appear as a party 
to the proceedings, not necessarily to 
offer opposition, but to see that justice 
is done, and to protect the interests of 
the ratepayers. The applicants in all 
these cases ought to assume that the 
county council will be represented. to see 
that the case is properly proved. No one 
can be taken by surprise, and the only 
effect of the Amendment can be that the 
procedure will be cheapened. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I think this Amend- 
ment would defeat the object the honour- 
able Member has in view. It would 
necessitate every applicant always being 
prepared to litigate his case to the bitter 
end. When the county council get notice 
of any application of this kind, and they 
find the case is a good one, they would 
give notice to the applicant that they did 
not intend to oppose. In the same way 
it is only right and fair that any person 
intending to appear should give notice of 
opposition, so that the applicant may be 
fully prepared to establish his case. For 
these reasons I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do hope that the 
right honourable Gentleman will recon- 
sider this. Supposing the gentlemen 
who are to make these rules made a rule 
that the opposing party should assess the 
value of the field in question, I see 
nothing to prevent them making such a 
rule. The words of the section are— 


Local Government 


“Rules of Court may regulate the notice 
to be given of any application or opposition, 
and generally the practice and procedure 
under this section.” 


I do not suppose it is probable that such 
arule as I am thinking of would be made, 
but it seems to me to be quite possible 
under this section. There is another 
objection which I may suggest. The right 
honourable Gentleman has just stated 
that it will be the duty of the county 
council, if, upon investigation, they find 
that the case is a good one, to give notice 
that they will not oppose. Now, if that 
be so, it is opening the door for fraud, 
because what is to prevent a man putting 
up a job with the county council and 
saying, “You know I am not a bad 
fellow ; do not oppose me!” There is cer- 
tainly every possibility of the clause lead- 
ing to fraud and collusion. I do not know 
what the exact meaning of the words is, 
and upon this Bill I feel it no shame to 
confess my ignorance. 


*Mr. ATKINSON: Any ratepayer can 
oppose an application. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then what is to 
regulate the procedure? You say that 
20 days are to be allowed for notice of 
claim, and 20 days for notice of opposi- 
tion. If a man is a day late with his 
notice of claim the matter will be over- 
looked, but if your notice of opposition 
is a single day late the judge will rule 
against you. It must not be forgotten 
that in Ireland the whole machinery is in 
the hands of the enemies of the country, 
and, therefore, we are bound to be dis- 
trustful about the effect of this clause. 
To invent now, for the first time, a pro- 
cedure for opposition which even Irish 
grand jurors have never thought of is 
imposing upon us a little too much. You 
have done enough for the land-grabber ; 
you ought now to give the honest man 
a chance. 
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*Mr. ATKINSON: I cannot accept this 
Amendment, for the reasons I have 
stated. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Let me point out 
the extraordinary result that will follow 
from this clause, as it stands. Suppose a 
large claim is made for compensation ; 
the county council or district council will 
get notice of the claim, the claim will be 
lodged in regular form, and the appli- 
cant will have to bring up his witnesses 
just the same as if he had ten notices of 
opposition. Or are we to say that, unless 
notice of opposition is given, the appli- 
cant may simply walk into court and 
say, “No notice of opposition has been 
given; pay me out my £500 or £600.” 


*Mr. ATKINSON: Not at all; he must 
prove his case. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then, if the appli- 
cant is to be put upon proof in any 
case, what is the object of insisting on 
notice of opposition? He will not be 
damnified by this Amendment, because 
he must assume that there will be 
opposition. 


*Mr. ATKINSON: Where there is no 
notice of opposition the applicant would 
content himself with formal proof. 


Mr. HARRINGTON: There is one 
point I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the right honourable Gentleman. 
I think that in the drafting of these 
rules it will be absolutely necessary that 
the notice of a private ratepayer should 
be shorter than the notice given by the 
county council. Some time should be 
given after the time allowed to the 
county council—some interval in which 
the private ratepayer may find out that 
the county council will not do its duty, 
and that it is necessary for him to take 
the duty on himself. 


Mr. DILLON: Let me ask what 
would happen supposing this case arose. 
Suppose the time has lapsed for giving 
notice of opposition, and after that time 
has lapsed, but before the case came 
up, facts came to the knowledge of some 
ratepayer showing that the claim was % 
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bogus one, or grossly overstated. What 
would be the position then? 


*Mr. ATKINSON: That is exactly the 
point. The very part of the clause to 
which honourable Members opposite 
object would provide for such a case. 
It gives power to the county court judge 
in such a case. to waive any irregularity 
and dispense with the requirements as 
to notice or otherwise. 


Mr. SeRJEANT HEMPHILL: I trust the 
right honourable Gentleman will see his 
way to accept this Amendment. As the 
law stands at present, no previous notice 
of opposition is necessary at all. A man 
makes an application for what is called a 
traverse, that is au objection to the pre- 
sentment. One of the sub-sections pro- 
posed by the right honourable Gentleman 
himself shows the necessity for this 
Amendment. Sub-section 3 is— 


“Any person claiming compensation in a 
county may apply to the county court, and 
the county council, and any person paying 
poor rate in that county may, as well as the 
applicant, appear and be heard by the county 
court in relation to the application.” 


Does the right honourable Gentleman 
say that, supposing the party does not 
appear before the county court judge, he 
is to be shut out altogether? If so, very 
serious consequences will result. There 
would be no object in the words— 


“The proceedings may be set aside 
or otherwise dealt with.” 


Speaking generally, with regard to this 
clause, I wish to put it upon record that 
my opinion is that if the clause passes in 
its present shape we shall have no end 
of litigation. Under Sub-section 7 the 
rules of court would be wltra vires if 
they did anything more than provide for 
an appeal to the judge of Assize, and 
afterwards to the Court of Appeal. We 
have had experience of clauses of this 
character in connection with the Irish 
Land Acts, and I am sure that this 
section, in its present form, will not 
work satisfactorily. 
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Mr. SHEE: I think an applicant 
under this Act should be placed in the 
same position as that in which a plain- 
tiff in a county court action at present 
is. The ordinary plaintiff has to go into 
court prepared with all his proofs 
whether there be opposition or no; he 
must prove his case to the satisfaction 
of the county court judge. In this case 
an applicant for compensation will get a 
facility or privilege that no ordinary 
suitor gets. I really cannot understand 
for what reason the right honourable 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land is so tender towards applicants for 
compensation that he proposes to place 
them in a better position than any other 
applicant in a county court. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I do not think 
we have had a satisfactory answer as to 
what will happen if there is no notice of 
opposition. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman says that if there is no notice of 
opposition, or if the notice is withdrawn, 
practically the claim will be decided in 
the applicant’s favour. But suppose I 
enter opposition to a claim for, say, 
£1,000, and the applicant comes to me 
with a five-pound note, and says, “ Look 
here, your own claim would not amount 
to more than £2 3s. 4d., but here is a 
five-pound note for you; now withdraw 
your opposition.” What happens if i 
accept that, and withdraw my opposition 
after the time for giving notice thas ex- 
pired; are all the other ratepayers of 
the county to be damnified? We have 
heard in this House of what is known as 
the collusive block ; I am not sure that 
I myself was not the inventor of it. 
A friend of the Bill “blocks” it, in 
order to deter opponents from the real 
opposition; then at the psychological 
moment the friendly block is withdrawn, 
and the Bill slips through in the absence 
of opposition. That is what is called a 
collusive block. Suppose you have a col- 
lusive opposition to a claim, how are the 
real opponents of the claim to be pro- 
tected? The right honourable Gentle- 
man says, in effect, that we mav rely on 
the equity of Ireland to dispense with 
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any formalities. I decline to rely on that 
at all. The sub-section says that— 


“Tn particular, such rules shall provide that 
non-compliance by the applicant with any of 
the rules shall not render any proceeding 
void unless the court or judge of assize so 
direct.” 


I decline to rely on that equity ; I prefer 
the good old common law of the country, 
which enables me to go into court and 
there enter my opposition. I want to 
know why the passing of a rule should 
deprive me of that right. I protest 
against the spirit shown by the right 
honourable Gentleman in dealing with 
this Amendment. No answer is given to 
our objection; he simply meets us with 
a non possumus. I must say it is very 
unusual for the Government to meet 
reasonable Amendments in this spirit. 
I believe that if the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary were in 
his place he would have accepted this 
Amendment long ago. We are left with 
only two Irish officials in charge of the 
Bill, who are not Members of the Cabinet, 
so that we are addressing our arguments 
to gentlemen who have no power to meet 
us. I can only say that if some fair 
answer is not given us, when we ask 
why a right existing at common law and 
by statute is to be taken away from the 
Queen’s subjects, I shall move to report 
Progress. 





*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The question is that I 
report 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, Sir; I give 
them a little grace. I have not moved 
yet. 


Cotonsn SAUNDERSON: I have 
listened with great attention to the 
speeches of the honourable and learned 
Member for North Louth. It appears to 
me that at the present moment the 
honourable and learned Member has no 
confidence in any body of men in Ireland, 
not even in any of the new bodies to 
be created by this Bill. Perhaps it would 
satisfy him if the claims for compensa- 
tion for malicious injuries were left to 
the grand juries. 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I can only say 
that if it were left to me I should prefer 
the grand juries. Before the grand 
juries you, at any rate, have to deal with 
men who have to pay some of the assess. 
ments for malicious injuries, and who 
have to live in the county. That, I think, 
is a very good equity to rely on. Now, Sir, 
I am glad to see the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord in his place, 
I want to ask why this sub-section, which 
takes away from the Queen’s subjects 
a right which they enjoy under the com- 
mon law and under statute, is pressed go : 
unreasonably. I submit that the burden 
of proof in a claim for compensation for 
malicious injuries lies on the applicant. 
This Amendment can do no possible 
harm, and I really think we are entitled 
to expect the Government to meét us. 


*Mr. ATKINSON: It is difficult to 
appreciate the reason for the honourable 
and learned Member’s ‘*dissatisfaction 
with this very harmless provision. It is 
the almost universal practice for a claim- 
ant to have notice when his claim is 
going to be contested. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not in the 
county court, where these proceedings 
will take place. 


*Mr. ATKINSON : In the county court 
the defendant is obliged to enter his 
defence, and that is entered on the 
records of the court. In all litigation in 
superior courts of all kinds the moment 
the defence is entered notice must be 
given to the plaintiff that he is put to 
strict proof. I quite admit that in pro- 
ceedings before the grand juries for 
malicious injury that is not required, 
but it is an anomaly which we do not 
wish to perpetuate in this Bill. Under 
this section precaution is taken that 
every person having an interest shall be 
served by the applicant with notice of 
his claim. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: We are not talking 
of the notice of claim, but of the notice 
of opposition. 

*Mr. ATKINSON: The county council 
and district council are to be served with 
notice of claim, and it is competent for 
any ratepayer in the county to oppose; 
but in justice to the applicant notice 
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of opposition ought to be given to him. 
I cannot see that any right is taken 
away from the Queen’s subjects, as the 
honourable and learned Member puts it. 
All that is asked is that an applicant 
whose claim is intended to be opposed 
shall have notice given to him in time to 
enable him to meet the opposition. He 
will have, of course, to establish to the 
full satisfaction of the judge that he has 
sustained damage; but everybody ac- 
quainted with litigation knows that what 
is required to establish a claim to the 
satisfaction of a court when there is no 
opposition and what is required to over- 
bear opposition are two entirely different 
things. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right honour- 
able and learned Gentleman. compares 
these proceedings with an ordinary suit, 
and he says that everybody has to give 
notice of his claim. Granted; but has 
everybody to give notice of his opposi- 
tion? Take the illustration of the land 
courts; fair rent applications by the 
tenants can ‘be opposed without any 
notice of opposition. When they are 
appealing for fair play as against the land- 
grabbers, the landgrabbers are not tied 
down to giving so many days’ notice of 
opposition. Again, take the case of a 
licence. I may have a licence for which 
I gave £5,000, but when I apply for its 
renewal I may be opposed by any man 
who likes to start up in the court with- 
out any notice whatever; and that man 
need not even be a ratepayer. I ask 
what reason is there for suddenly making 
a change in the law which has existed 
now for over sixty years? What is the 
ground for the change? Was the law 
bad before ; and, if so, have Her Majesty’s 
Attorneys Generals during the whole cf 
her reign, been fast asleep? When you 
are now, for the first time, transferring 
power from the grand juries and present- 
ment sessions to the county court judge, 
what ground exists for giving this new 
privilege to an applicant for compensa- 
tion? I must say that I think the effect 
of this clause has not even been appre- 
ciated by the right honourable Gentle- 
man himself. A landlord is not required 
to give notice of opposition to an appli- 
cation by his tenant for the fixing of a 
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fair rent; but when the position is 
reversed, when the landgrabbers are 
making these bogus claims for damages 
for malicious injury, they are to have 
notice of opposition. And remember, 
this is a clause devised by the Govern- 
ment, as an afterthought, after the land- 
lords’ convention had sat in Dublin. I 
must say that anything more unfair, un- 
natural, and needless than this provision 
I cannot imagine. Bad as the landlords 
are, they have never demanded this 
change. It is the mere sie volo, sic 
jubeo of the right honourable Gentleman, 
and he is unable to advance a single 
sound argument in its favour. 


Mr. DILLON: The right honourable 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
grand jury system in Ireland was an 
anomaly. Sir, the whole code of laws 
regulating procedure in claims for 
damages for malicious injury is an 
anomaly, and a code of coercion 
against the people of Ireland. If not, 
why are those laws not imposed in this 
country? In the worst days of coercion 
that procedure which the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Attorney General 
now describes as an anomaly was left as, 
at any rate, some protection to the rate- 
payers. And now, when we nave a Bill 
which is supposed to be, and is as 
regards some points, a Bill for con- 
ferring new rights on the people of Ire- 
land, you propose to take away from the 
people rights which they possessed in 
the worst days of coercion. I agree 
with the honourable and learned Member 
for North Louth that the procedure 
under this new clause proposed by the 
Government may be extremely dangerous 
and objectionable. Why is it that the 
Government attach so much importance 
to the procedure under this section? 
Because from time to time these Acts for 
levying damages for malicious injury are 
made the engine for the recovery of 
claims of a bogus and most outragecus 
character, and I cannot doubt that at 
times these Acts are administered in a 
most. unfair and unjust spirit. The 
right honourable Gentleman talks about 
the present procedure being an anomaly 
and an exception. It cannot be more 
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anomalous than the Acts themselves. 
The Committee may remember that 
famous decision that you can levy for 
malicious injury in the case of cattle 
which are killed and not taken away, 
but if cattle are stolen and eaten you can 
levy nothing at all. The whole of the 
Acts from beginning to end are conceived 
and drawn, not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the people, but for the purpose of 
carrying out the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which is hostile to the people, and 
in the case of levies over small areas 
most oppressive. It is for these reasons 
that we attach such importance to the 
methods of procedure to be provided by 
this Bill. I put it to the right honour- 
able Gentleman, even if we are wrong 
and our fears are groundless, is he wise 
in carrying on a fight against this 
Amendment in face of the fact that the 
view taken by the Irish Members is that 
the clause as it stands is an infringement 
of the liberties of the people? What 
is their real reason for attaching so 
much importance to their exact wording 
of this clause? 
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Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I fail to 
see why the Government should object 
to letting the law stand-as it is in 
Ireland, instead of having a new code 
set up for the manufacture of bogus 
grievances and bogus claims. This 
clause is a blot on the Bill, and I think 
the Bill would be far more satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland if the entire 
clause were left out, rather than passed 
in the shape in which it now stands. 
It will lead to the multiplication of bogus 
claims and be a grievous tax on the rate- 
payers. This particular sub-section, as it 
is drafted, will involve that county coun- 
cils or district councils must make 
regular legal opposition to every claim 
that is lodged. We are far better off in 
Ireland with the law as it stands at pre- 
sent, cumbrous and antiquated though it 
be, than we should be with the proce- 
dure set up by this clause. The present 
law, cumbrous as it is, has this great 
advantage. I have myself seen bogus 
claims put before grand juries, and seen 
them dismissed because the claimant 
has failed to comply with some legal 
provision or other; but under this new 


Mr. Dillon. 
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procedure the manufacture of bogus 
claims will be as easy as dropping a 
letter in the nearest post office. I object 
entirely to this clause; I think it is a 
blot on the Bill. I hope the Government 
will, between this and Monday, recon- 
sider the matter and withdraw the entire 
clause and let the law stand as it is, 
Many of us would prefer to take our 
chance before the grand juries, rather 
than be at the mercy of hostile county 
court judges, who will have no hesitation 
in putting these fines on the people when 
perhaps it suits them for political pur- 
poses. 


It being Twelve of the Clock the Debate 
stood adjourned. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Monday. 


House resumed. 


POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I object. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): This is 
really not a contentious Bill, and I would 
appeal to the honourable and learned 
Member to allow us to take the Second 
Reading now. 


Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
would also appeal to my honourable and 
learned friend to withdraw his objection. 
The Bill will relieve boards of guardians 
of most serious difficulties, and I do 
not think the principle of the Bill can 
be objected to by anyone. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I think the Bill 
is drawn with gross disregard of the 
rights of parents. I must persevere in 
my objection. 


Second Reading deferred. 


House adjourned at 12.10. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 29th April 1898. 





Tus LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA GAS BILL. 
Read second time. 
TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 
BILL. 
Read second time. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 
Read second time. 
EDMONTON URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL BILL. 
Read second time. 


LEICESTER FREEMEN BILL. [H.L.] 
Read second time. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


House adjourned at 4.35. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 29th April 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


RHONDDA AND SWANSEA BAY 
RAILWAY BILL. 


* Ordered that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


VOL. LVI. 


[FourtH Sgaixs.] 


{29 Apri 1898} 
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AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time, and passed, without 
amendment. 


xUY’S HOSPITAL BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time, and passed, without 
amendment. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time, and passed, without 
amendment. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time, and passed, without 
amendment. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON (FOREIGN 
CATTLE MARKET, DEPTFORD) BILL, 


As amended, considered; Clauses 
added; Amendments made; Bill to be 
read third time. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (ELECTRICAL 
POWER, ETC.) BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (EXTENSIONS) 
BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


RENFREW BURGH AND HARBOUR 
EXTENSION BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS ‘No. 4) BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 
3 N 
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PETITIONS. 


CROMER GAS BILL. 


For additional provision; Referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 
For weekly payment, from Midhurst 


and St. Marylebone; to lie upon the 
Table. 


BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 


From Salisbury, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


BURIALS BILL. 
From Salisbury, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 
From Birmingham, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


DOGS REGULATION BILL. 
Against, from Kensington, Norwood, 
London (2), Tooting, and Chelsea ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


FAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES) 
BI 


L. 

Against State Regulation, from Glas- 

gow (2), Inverness, Bentham, and Leeds ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 

In favour, from Scottish Temperance 

Association and Edinburgh ; to lie upon 

the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


From Glasgow, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


From Torquay, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL, 
From Redditch, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

From Edinburgh, in favour; to lie 

upon the Table. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
From Barony, in favour; to lie upon 


the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
From Dundee, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING 


(IRELAND) BILL. 


From Bedford, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIQUORS 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 


In favour, from Stockwell, Alyth, 
Sheerness, Nottingham, Barton-on-Hun- 
ber, Clydebank, Glasgow, Kelso Abbey, 
and Motherwell ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Barnoldswick, Bolton, 
Spitalfields, Luton, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Bridport, Ettington, Canterbury, Cove} 
try, Maryport, Thorne, Wyke, Borough 
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bridge, Barugh, Bridgwater, Liverpool, 
Sheffield (7), Milton, Sedbergh, London, 
Deal, Finchley, Totnes, Nottingham, 
Pemberton, Orrell, Workington, Luton, 
Islington (2), Castleford, Dartmouth (2), 
Chelmsford, Bradford-on-Avon, Staple- 
ford, Exeter, Colne (2), Skipton, Ingle- 
ton, Camberwell, North Kensington, 
Glaisdale, Greenstreet, Streatham, Walk- 
ley, Whitby, Halifax, Liskeard, and 
Doncaster ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


CLERGY (WEST INDIES). 
Paper [presented 11th March] to be 
printed. [No. 177.] 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


Return [presented 28th April] to be 
printed. [No. 178.] 


CROFTER COMMISSION (SCOTLAND). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 12th February 1897; General 
Russell] ; to lie wpon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 179.] 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883 (PROCEED- 
INGS). 

Account presented, showing the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure on account of 
Bankruptcy Proceedings during the year 
ended 31st March 1898 [by Act]; to lie 


upon the Table and to be printed. 
[No. 180.] 
COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT, 1890. 


Account presented, showing receipts 
and Expenditure on account of Proceed- 
ings during the year ended 3lst March 
1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 181.] 


{29 Aprit 1898} 


Returns, ete. 

SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 22nd April 1898, declaring that 
Commander R. Patton Jenkins, R.N., 
Nautical Assistant Controller of Packet 
Services, Post Office Department, was 
appointed without a Civil Service Certifi- 
cate, through inadvertence on the part of 
the Head of his Department [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Accounts presented, of the Metropolitan 
Police, the Police Pension Fund, and the 
Metropolitan Police Courts, for the year 
ended 31st March 1898 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 182.] 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(BUILDING GRANTS). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 12th February 1897; Mr. 
Alfred Hutton]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 183.] 


EAST INDIA (CURRENCY). 

Copy presented, of Correspondence re- 
specting the Proposals on Currency made 
by the Government of Indid [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (DISBURSEMENTS OF 
HOME TREASURY). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 28th April; Sir William 
Houldsworth]; to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) ACT, 1896 
(SHANNON STEAMERS). 

Copy ordered, “ of Agreement entered 
into between the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland and the Shannon De- 
velopment Company, Limited, together 
with Copies of the several Grand Jury 
Presentments referred to in the said 
Agreement.”"—( Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 184.] 
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EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 
(MOTION FOR ADDRESS.) 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Couiiines, Birmingham, Bordes- 
ley): I beg to move for an address 
for Return showing the number of experi- 
ments performed on living animals during 
the year 1897, under licences granted 
under 39 and 40 Vic., c. 77, distinguish- 
ing painless from painful experiments 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. 239, of Session 1897). 


Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): Before this Motion is put I wish 
to make some few observations in refer- 
ence to this Report, and to ask for a 
few additions to it which the right 
honourable Gentleman may see fit to 
grant. The Motion now made is prac- 
tically in continuance of former Motions 
of a similar character that have been 
made from time to time. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that the 
honourable Member is not proposing to 
oppose the Return. He is only intending 
to offer some suggestion. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Quite so. I 
would not have taken this rather unusual 
course of making observations upon a 
Motion for a Return of this nature if 
it were not for the fact that every ques- 
tion asked on this subject has been care- 
fully suppressed from the public through 
a section of the Press. The first thing 
that I am going to ask the right honour- 
able Gentleman to do is to amend the 
Return in this way. At present. the 
public is given to understand that each 
experiment on a living animal is confined 
to one living animal alone. But an ana- 
lysis of these Papers shows me that such 
is not the case. Each experiment is made 
not in the sense that the public under- 
stand it, upon one animal alone, but upon 
a series of living animals, sacrificing 
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sometimes 40 or 50 to one experiment. 
I am going to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman if he can show by the Reports 
how many animals have been experi- 
mented upon for the purpose of scientific 
research. Last year there were no fewer 
than 7,500 experiments, and that, accord- 
ing to the Report, would lead the public 
to understand that only 7,500 animals 
have been experimented upon. That is 
not the case. Each of those 7,500 experi- 
ments represents an indefinite number 
of animals sacrificed for the purpose 
of scientific research, and I think it 
would be useful for the public to know 
the exact number of the animals so sacri- 
ficed. Another matter on which I wish 
this Return to be amended is this: in 
the address that the right honourable 
Gentleman has put down on the Paper, 
which is a continuation of former 
addresses, a distinction is carefully drawn 
between “painless” and “painful” ex- 
periments. That distinction, according 
to the Reports, is a fallacious and decep- 
tive distinction, and I will tell the right 
honourable Gentleman why. The ex- 
periments described in the Reports as 
painless are experiments performed after 
hypodermic injections; but the effects 
of such experiments—the after-effects— 
are extremely painful. You inoculate ani- 
mals with various diseases. That inocu- 
lation itself is practically painless; but 
what are the results? We all know te 
painful after-results of the administering 
of anesthetics. During the time of the 
actual operation, it may be described as 
“painless,” but the pain that follows con- 
sciousness is fearful and excruciating. | 
want such experiments as these to be 
enumerated in the Report. I want it to 
be an honest Report. In order to describe 
what I mean in reference to inoculation, 
hypodermic injection, and the application 
of anesthetics. I see from this Report, 
which is the Report of which the Return 
asked for to-day will be a continuation, 
that these experiments are most emi 
nently painful—for living animals are 
given such diseases as cholera, diph- 
theria, small-pox, and many other painful 
diseases. These are described as painless 


Business. 
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experiments, because they are painless 
at the time ; but I do not think that the 
public ought to be deceived in this 
manner. There is one thing more I 
would ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man to do. In former Reports, with the 
exception of the last two years, the 
number of visits which were paid by the 
inspectors appointed to see these estab- 
lishments are not returned at all, so that 
we do not know anything about it. The 
average number of visits comes out a‘ 
about one or two a year to each establish- 
ment. I thank the House for allowing 
me to speak upon this matter, and I hope 
I have not trespassed upon the indulgence 
of the House by calling attention to 
these facts. To briefly summarise, I 
want information as to the actual number 
of living animals experimented upon; I 
want the number of animals which are 
dealt with by inoculation and other means 
for such horrible diseases as small-pox, 
cholera, and diphtheria, and_ other 
diseases to which flesh is heir ; and then 
I want the inspectors’ reports, stating 
the number of times they have inspected 
these institutions. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : This is simply 
a continuation of the Report of last year, 
and I must dispute some of the asser- 
tions that the honourable Member has 
made. I do not think the Report is 
dishonest, but whether it goes to the 
extent of the honourable Member’s wishes 
is another thing. He has not made his 
wishes known to the Home Office, so 
that we might alter the Report in the 
direction he wishes. If he will do that I 
will undertake that it shall be considered 
with a view to altering the Return for 
another year. That is all I can say now. 
Inasmuch as many honourable Members 
are waiting for the Report, no alteration 
in its form can be made; but the matter 
can be considered with a view to next 
year’s Report. In saying that I must 
altogether dispute the remark that he 
has made as to the number of animals 
experimented upon, or as to the Report 
being misleading. It is a perfectly fair 


and honest Report as far as it goes. If 
the honourable Member has any other 
suggestions to make, we will consider 
them with a view to another Report 
next year. 


{29 Aprit 1898} 
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Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: With refer- 
ence to the right honourable Gentleman’s 
remark about the Home Office not know- 
ing, I must, in justice to myself, say that 
I have literally bombarded the Home 
Office about this matter. 


Business. 


The Return was agreed to. 


Instructions to Committee. 
Mr. SpPeEAKER’s RuLINGs. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BILL. 
LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
STEAM VESSELS BILL. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Having looked 
through the Instructions which stand in 
the names of the honourable Members 
for Dublin on the Dublin Port and Docks 
Bill, and having looked at the Bill, I con- 
sider that the Instructions are out of 
order. The Bill deals only with the 
constitution of the board, and with its 
powers for raising capital and for borrow- 
ing money, and two of the proposed 
Instructions direct the Committee to 
define the limits of authority between 
Dublin Port and Docks Board and the 
Corporation of Dublin over roads and 
streets, while the other Instruction 
directs the Committee to deal with the 
rental of sheds and quays of the Dock 
Board, and with the rating of those 
premises. Those are purposes which are 
not cognate at all to the purposes of the 
Bill, and therefore no Instructions 
can go to the Committee with regard to 
these matters. As regards the Instruc- 
tions on the London and North Western 
Steam Vessels Bill, that is a Bill to give 
permanent powers to the London and 
North Western Railway Company with re- 
gard to traffic between Holyhead and 
Ireland. The first Instruction proposes 
that the Committee may, if it think 
fit, regulate the traffic on the Holyhead 
and Chester line in connection with the 
steamship traffic. That would be a matter 
quite within the power of the Committee. 
and it being in the power of the Com- 
mittee already, no Instruction is needed ; 
therefore the Instruction will be out of 
order. As regards the fifth Instruction on 
the Paper, standing in the name of one of 
the honourable Members for Dublin, it 
proposes that the powers shall remain in 
force 14 years, and no longer. That is 
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‘raising again in this House the precise 
question which was raised on the Amend- 
ment of the honourable Member for St. 
Patrick Division on the Second Reading 
of the Bill, when he proposed that the 
powers should not be permanent. The 
House decided against that Amendment ; 
therefore, the question having been 
debated on that Amendment, it cannot 
be again debated. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
If I alter the wording of the Instruc- 
tion No. 4, will that then be in order? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not like to take 
upon myself the duty of ruling as to 
any Instruction until I have seen it on the 
Paper, but I think I may say that if the 
honourable Member will put the Instruc- 
tion ina mandatory form it would be in 
order. At the same time I think that it 
would be a somewhat strong measure to 
ask the House to command the Com- 
mittee to deal with this matter in a 
certain way without reference to the 
evidence. However, if the honourable 
Member alters the Instruction in the way 
he proposes I shall not rule it out of 
order. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee 





“1. That, in the case of the Maldon Water 
Bill, Petition for additional Provision, the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :— 
That the parties be permitted to introduce 
their additional Provision if the Committee ox 
the Bill think fit.” 


“2. That, in the case of the Clacton-on-Sea 
Gas and Water Bill, Petition for additional 
Provision, the Standing Orders ought to be 
dispensed with:—That the parties be per- 
mitted to introduce their additional Provision 
if the Committee on the Bill think fit.” 

“3. That, in the case of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration (Sewage, etc.) Bill, Petition for addi- 
tional Provision, the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with :—That the parties be per- 
mitted to introduce their additional Provision 
if the Committee on the Bill think fit.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 
Read first time, and referred to 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


{COMMONS} 


by Book Post. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND). 

Bill to admit to the School Board 
Electorate in Scotland all persons entitled 
to vote for the County Council Election ; 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Weir, 
Mr. James Baillie, Dr. Clark, Mr. Nicol, 
Sir Leonard Lyell, Mr. McLeod, Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn, and Mr. Caldwell; 
Presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 190.] 
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WATERMEN’S CERTIFICATES. 
Bill to grant Certificates to Watermen ; 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stead- 
man, Mr. Michael Austin, Mr. Lough, Mr. 
John Burns, and Mr. Robert Ambrose ; 
Presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Friday, 24th 
June, and to be printed. [Bill 191.] 


QUESTIONS. 


TRADE ORDERS BY BOOK POST. 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that while 
certain particulars, including the mode 
of consignment, may be written in an 
order for goods transmissible as book 
post at the halfpenny rate, the essential 
word of such order—namely, “send,” or 
“ forward ”’—may not be so written with- 
out subjecting the recipient to a fine, 
but must be printed; whether the postal 
officials, in accordance with the state 
ment of the right honourable Gentleman, 
made in answer to the honourable Mem- 
ber for Canterbury’s Question in this 
House on the 6th July, 1897, while they 
allow the word “send” to be printed in 
an order for goods, fine the recipient if 
conventional expressions of civility, such 
as the words “ please,” or “and oblige,” 
are included in the printed form or 
appear in writing upon it; whether he 
is aware that, notwithstanding the state 
ment in the “ Post Office Guide” that the 
mode of consignment may be written in 





Mr. 


Speaker, 
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an order for goods, the officials fine the 
recipient of an order in which a prompt 
mode of consignment is requested in 
writing in such words as “immediately,” 
“by return,” or “on receipt” ; whether, 
on the use of the word “to-morrow,” a 
fine at first inflicted was on further con- 
sideration remitted ; why a fine is levied 
in the one case and not in the other; 
whether he is aware that the minute 
directions on this subject in the “Post 
Office Guide” do not include a statement, 
in so many words, that the skeleton or 
framework of an order for goods, includ- 
ing the essential imperative verb, must 
be printed ; whether, to prevent merchants 
and others from remaining in ignorance 
of the official requirements, he will cause 
such a statement to be inserted, and a 
framework form showing the irreducible 
minimum of print required; whether he 
is aware that while the officials allow a 
written description of goods to be added 
to a printed form of order for goods at 
the book post rate, they will not allow 
such a written description to be added 
to a printed form offering goods for sale, 
but charge the document at the letter 
rate; and whether he will direct that 
in the latter case the book post rate only 
shall in future be charged ? 


Compensation for 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THE 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The regulations under which 
orders for goods are transmissible by 
book post do not admit of instructions 
such as “send” or “forward” being 
inserted in writing. The honourable 
Member’s reference to my reply is in- 
accurate in two respects. He quotes 
terms which I did not mention, and he 
misses the whole point of the Question— 
namely, the distinction between printed 
and written matter. Orders for goods 
sent by book post may not contain any 
written matter beyond the particulars 
specified in the “‘ Post Office Guide” ; but 
there is no restriction as to the amount of 
printed matter, and the honourable Mem- 
ber is therefore mistaken in supposing 
that an order would be liable to charge 
if the words “please” or “and oblige” 
were printed. The phrases “ immediately,” 
“by return,” or “on receipt ” can hardly 
be regarded as describing the mode of 
consignment, and are not, strictly speak- 
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ing, admissible in writing ; but it is not 
the usual practice to charge orders ou 
account of their containing either such 
phrases or the word “to-morrow.” The 
directions relating to the transmission of 
orders in the “ Post Office Guide” do not 
include a statement that the skeleton or 
framework of an order for goods sent 
by book post must be printed, but they 
specify what may appear in writing, and 
state that any other matter must be 
printed ; and the Postmaster General is 
not prepared to insert such a statement 
or a framework form as _ suggested. 
Prices current, as well as orders, may 
contain a written description of goods, 
and if the printed form referred to by 
the honourable Member in the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of his Question was a 
price current, and was otherwise in con- 
formity with the book post rules, it should 


not have been charged with letter 
postage. The officials of the Post Office 


carry out the regulations which have 
been framed by the Postmaster General, 
who is responsible for them to Parlia- 
ment. 


COMPENSATION FOR STOLEN POSTAL 
ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, (1) 
will he explain on what grounds compen- 
sation was denied to the owner in a case 
where a postman was found in possession 
of the stolen postal order, and also where 
another postman was clearly in posses- 
sion of the proceeds of a postal order ; 
and (2) whether he gives compensation for 
the loss or damage of unregistered inland 
parcels ; and, if so, why compensation is 
given in the one case and refused in the 
other? 


Mr. HANBURY: In the absence of 
particulars by which the two cases 
referred to in the first part of the honour- 
able Member’s Question can be traced, I 
am unable to state the grounds on which 
compensation in these cases was refused. 
It is, however, the practice of the Depart- 
ment to pay compensation, as an act of 
grace, to the owners of postal orders 
proved to be stolen or lost in the post 
when the owners have followed the 














directions of the Department for securing 
the safe transmission though the post and 
have kept a record of the official number 
of the orders. As regards unregistered 
inland parcels, the Postmaster General 
expressly undertakes to pay compensation 
for loss or damage on certain prescribed 
conditions, while there is no similar under- 
taking in the case of unregistered 
letters, certain records which assist the 
elucidation of complaints being kept of 
such parcels which are not possible in 
the case of unregistered letters. Even in 
the case of parcels, however, postal 
orders enclosed therein are expressly 
excluded from the benefits of the under- 
taking, and, as regards any question of 
compensation, are on precisely the same 
footing as if they had been enclosed in 
unregistered letters. 


TEMPORARY PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (#ethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department how 
many persons (apart from probationers) 
were temporarily employed as prison 
warders, or otherwise, in disciplinary 
duties in prisons during the year ended 
3lst March, 1897; what was the average 
period of employment of these persons ; 
what previous experience fitting them 
for their employment had they had; 
and, will the Commissioners in their 
Annual Reports in future give informa- 
tion on these matters in a Note to the 
Return of the establishment of each 
prison? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
W. Ruvtey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : 
The information which the honourable 
Member desires could only be obtained 
by requiring a Return from every prison ; 
and I think the results would not justify 
the trouble that its collection would 
involve. He will find in Question 6,467 
of the evidence taken by the Prisons 
Committee a statement of the purposes 
for which alone temporary officers are 
now engaged. Their employment is 
only authorised to meet special emer- 
gencies, and they are carefully selected 
by the governor. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN WORM- 


WOOD SCRUBBS PRISON. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that during the year 
ended 3lst March, 1897, there were 
twenty-seven cases of corporal punish- 
ment inflicted in Wormwood Scrubbs 
Prison, or nearly one-fourth of the total 
number of cases of corporal punishment 
in all local prisons, whereas the number 
of prisoners in Wormwood Scrubbs was 
only about one thirty-seventh of the 
entire prison population; and whether 
any inquiry has been instituted by the 
Commissioners or by the Home Office 
into the management of that prison 
with a view to ascertain the cause of 
this exceptional severity? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT: The 
honourable Member’s figures are correct. 
The punishments were awarded by the 
Visiting Committee, under their statutory 
powers, and in accordance with the 
rules then in force. These rules have 
since been modified. I have not insti- 
tuted any special inquiry, but one cause 
of the large number of these punish- 
ments at Wormwood Scrubbs is that the 
majority of the prisoners are long- 
sentence prisoners. I have called for a 
Return. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Arising out of 
that answer, may I ask whether the 
right honourable Gentleman is aware 
that the proportion of corporal punish- 
ments at Wormwood Scrubbs is very 
considerably higher than at other 
prisons? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, Sir; 
but I am also aware that the Visiting 
Committee, who have to order the 
administration of the punishment, have 
not the character of being over severe 
in their treatment of prisoners. I have 
asked for a Return. 


FOREIGN LOTTERY CIRCULARS 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 


FOR 
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whether he is aware that a certain 
Augustus Klein, of Hamburg, is distri- 
buting in this country large numbers 
of printed circulars inciting British sub- 
jects to participate in German money 


jotteries, and that subscribers are 
directed to forward subscriptions for 
lottery tickets by means of money 


orders, postal orders, and postage stamps 
in envelopes printed with Herr Klein’s 
name and address, and enclosed with the 
circulars referred to; whether he will 
direct that, with a view to prevent Herr 
Klein from utilising the British Post 
Office for the sale of lottery tuvkets, no 
money orders payable to Herr Klein 
shall be issued; and whether, having 
regard to his refusal to exchange postal 
orders with the Australian Colonies, and 
to provide foreign and Colonial stamps 
for making small remittances, he will 
concert with the German postal authori- 
ties some method of preventing the 
irregular employment of British postal 
orders and stamps for the furtherance 
of Herr Klein’s lottery schemes? 

Mr. HANBURY: The lottery circulars 
issued by Augustus Klein to persons in 
this country have not come under the 
notice of the officers of the Post Office. 
They are, no doubt, sent in closed 
envelopes prepaid at the letter rate. 
The Postmaster General would not be 
legally justified in giving instructions 
that no money orders payable to Herr 
Klein should be issued from this 
country ; nor would he be justified in 
attempting to concert with the German 
postal authorities any method of prevent- 
ing Herr Klein from receiving remit- 
tances by means of British postal orders 
and British postage stamps. I doubt 
whether the honourable Member could 
himself devise any such method except 
by stopping all letters or opening all 
letters addressed to him. I may remind 
the honourable Member that postal 
orders are sold in this country to any 
person who desires to purchase them, 
and are similarly paid to any person who 
tenders them for payment in this 


country. The proposal of the honour- 
able Member for making British postal 
orders payable in foreign countries, or 
selling foreign stamps in this country, 
would facilitate and not impede the 
Operations against which his Question 
is directed. 


{29 Aprm 1898} 
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CARLOW DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will state 
the number of attendants, male and 
female, that have left the Carlow District 
Lunatic Asylum since lst January, 1894, 
with the length of service in each case, 
and if the numbers prove excessive as 
compared for the same period with other 
Irish asylums; and whether he will, in 
the interest of the patients and the good 
management of the institution, direct 
an inquiry to be made into the cause or 
reason for so many servants and attend- 
ants leaving this institution? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to Tae 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The number of attendants, male 
and female, who have left the Carlow 
Asylum since the Ist January, 1894, is 
55, of whom 43 resigned, 6 were dis- 
missed, and 6 were superannuated. Of 
the 49 attendants who resigned, 27 had 
less than one year’s service, and the re- 
maining 22 were employed for periods 
varying from one to eight years. The 
retirements in the case of male attend- 
ants do not seem to have been excessive 
when compared for the same period with 
other asylums, but the changes that have 
taken place in the female staff would 
appear to have been unusually frequent. 
I have asked the inspectors of lunatics, 
on the occasion of their next visit to the 
Carlow Asylum, to inquire and report 
whether there is any special reason for 
dissatisfaction on the part of the sub- 
ordinate staff of this establishment. 


Mr. ENGLEDEW: I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will make further 
inquiries into this matter. 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of taking some steps that will lead to the 
breaking up of the large estates in the 
West Indian Colonies, principally owned 
by absentee landlords who are to a great 
extent only able to cultivate or make use 
of a very small portion of them, and of 
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giving increased facilities and help to the 
native population to purchase small 
farms ? 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I am considering the best 
means of encouraging the settlement of 
the labouring population of the West 
Indian Colonies on small plots of land 
as peasant proprietors ; and, in one case, 
that of St. Vincent, the House has 
already voted a sum of money to assist 
in that object. 


DISPOSAL OF IRISH ADMINISTRATIVE 
SAVINGS. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW: I bee to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Government have 
yet decided whai will be done with the 
saving effected owing to the reduction 
in the number of judges on the Irish 
Bench and in the strength of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: <Any sav- 
ings effected consequent on reductions in 
the strength of the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary will be surrendered to the Ex- 
chequer. It has not yet been decided 
what will be done with the savines 
effected under the Judicature Act of last 
year. 


FLANNAN ISLANDS LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state what progress has 
been made with the construction of the 
lighthouse on the Flannan Islands; and 
whether he can state approximately when 
the work will be complete ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. 'T. Rivcnm, Croydon): I 
am informed by the Commissioners cf 
Northern Lighthouses that the founda- 
tions of the lighthouse on the Flannan 
Islands have been completed, and that 
some progress has been made with the 
walls. It is anticipated that if the 
weather is favourable the lighthouse may 
be completed before the end of next vear. 


{ COMMONS} 
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ILLEGAL TRAWLING IN SCOTTISH 


WATERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Dord 
Advocate if he will state how many con- 
victions were obtained in the year 1897 
against persons engaged in illegal trawl- 
ing in Scottish waters, and in how many 
instances there was repetition of this 
offence by the same master ; will he state 
ir. how many cases the men elected to 
go to prison rather than pay the fines 
imposed, and whether in all cases the 
trawling gear of convicted trawlers was 
confiscated ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire); I am informed by 
the Fishery Board that 15 convic- 
tions for illegal trawling were obtained 
in 1897; five offenders went to prison 
rather than pay the fines imposed; gear 
was confiscated in three cases; and one 


master was convicted twice during the 
year. 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, if ‘he will 
state the amount charged for postage 
in the expenses of management of 
the Post Oftice Savings Bank for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1897; and, in 
view of the fact that a large proportion 
of the work of sorting correspondence 
despatched from the Post Office Savings 
Bank is conducted in that Department by 
officers paid out of the Savings Bank 
management, will he consider the expedi- 
ency of making some reduction in the 
cost of postage, more especially in regard 
to acknowledgments of deposits and 
withdrawal advices? 


Mr. HANBURY: The amount charged 
for postage in the expenses of manage 
ment of the Post Office Savings Bank for 
the vear ended 31st December, 1897, is 
£68,769. If the ordinary postage rates 
were charged, the amount would exceed 
£100,000. It is not the fact that a 
large proportion of the work of sorting 
the correspondence despatched from the 
Savings Bank is conducted in that De 
partment by officers paid out of the 
Savings Bank management. The whole 
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of the sorting is done by the ordinary 
sorting staff at the General Post Office. 
The sum named is believed not to exceed 
the actual cost to the Department of 
sorting, conveying, and delivering the 
correspondence. : 


CIVIL PRACTITIONERS AS ARMY 
DOCTORS. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether, before employing civil 
practitioners in affording medical aid to 
the troops, every effort has in the past 
been made to obtain for that pur- 
pose the services of retired Army 
medical officers; and whether these be 
retired on pension and liable to recall, or 
appeared in the monthly Army List up to 
December, 1897, as liable to recall? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): Every effort is being 
made to utilise the services of suitable 
retired medical officers, whether retired 
on gratuity or otherwise. The prefer- 
ence, however, is given to those who are 
in receipt of retired pay. 


MOOR OF MEATH. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
bee to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that at the recent petty sessions in Dun- 
boyne, county Meath, a man named 
Tighe was fined ls. for trespass on the 
moor of Meath, the said moor having 
been a free common from time im- 
memorial ; and whether the fine will be 
remitted / 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The person 
named in the Question was fined in the 
sum of 1s. and costs for malicious injury 
to a fence. I am informed that the 
fence forms no part of a free common, 
but is on leasehold land belonging to 
Colonel Hartley, whose title was admitted 
by counsel for the defendant. There 
appear to be no sufficient reasons, there- 
fore, for remitting the fine as suggested. 
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SEED POTATOES FOR SCOTTISH CON- 
GESTED DISTRICTS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate if he will state what quan- 
tities of seed potatoes have been given by 
the Congested Districts Board (Scotland) 
to townships in congested districts ; and 
will he also state the quantity of potatoes 
which have been purchased from the 
Board, and the names of the respective 
townships to which they ‘have either 
been given by the Board for free distri- 
bution or sold? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Arrange- 
‘nents for distribution of seed pota- 
toes and seed oats have been under the 
immediate charge of a committee of the 
Board, and some experiments of limited 
extent are in process of being carried out. 
They have, however, not yet reached a 
stage which admits of any specific 
announcement being made. 


TROOPING OF THE COLOURS. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if it is true that 
the stand which it was proposed to erect, 
with the approval of H.R.H. the Ranger 
and the First Commissioner of Works, 
on the Horse Guards Parade for the 
trooping of the colours on Her Majesty's 
birthday, at the expense of those using 
it and behind the spectators on foot, has 
been forbidden by the War Office, not- 
withstanding that upwards of 150 seats 
had been already paid for by Members 
of the House of Commons; and. in such 
case could he state what is the reason for 
this change and if it can be reconsidered, 
considering the impossibility for anybody 
to see anything under the old state of 
affairs? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Arrangements will 
be made for providing seats for Mem- 
bers of the Houses of Parliament, in 
accordance with the notice posted on the 
21st instant. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. W. C. STEADMAN (Tower Ham- 
lets, Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
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Postmaster General, whether, in view of 
the facts that the only staircase at present 
permitted to be used by the male staff 
of the Central Telegraph Office for the 
purpose of gaining access to the instru- 
ment galleries is too narrow for the pur- 
pose, and that many complaints have been 
received regarding the offensive smells in 
connection with the adjacent rooms, the 
Postmaster General will authorise that 
some of the six remaining exits may be 
opened for the convenience of the staff 
until the alterations have been com- 
pleted; and whether the Postmaster 
General can state when the structural 
alterations, promised last August, in con- 
nection with the premises from whence 
the smells emanate, will be commenced ? 


Mr. HANBURY: None of the six stair- 
cases mentioned communicate direct with 
the cloak rooms of the male staff of the 
Central Telegraph Office, and, if used as 
suggested, the staff would have to walk 
some distance in the open air after 
leaving their hats or coats in the cloak 
room. It is feared that such a course 
would be more inconvenient than the 
plesent arrangement. It is impossible 
to state when the structural alterations 
in question will be commenced. The 
plans are being prepared, but none of the 
additional premises which are being 
acquired for the purpose will come into 
possession till Michaelmas next. 


Mr. STEADMAN: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman push the matter 
on as rapidly as possible? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes. The Post Office 
intend to get possession of the premises 
immediately. 


UNITED LADIES’ TAILORS AND 
MANTLE MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 

Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, if he would state 
to the House his reason for refusing to 
allow the United Ladies’ Tailors and 
Mantle Makers’ Association to withdraw 
from their account in the Post Office 
Savings Bank on the 7th March last, they 
having duly conformed to the Post Office 
regulations ? 


Mr. Steadman. 
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Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General was unable to allow money to be 
withdrawn from the account of this asso- 
ciation with the Post Office Savings Bank 
on the 7th March because he had received 
requests from members of the association 
that no money might be paid from the 
association’s account pending the settle 
ment of certain differences among the 
members. As soon as those differences 
had been arranged and the notice of 
okjection withdrawn the request for with- 
drawal of money from the account was 
complied with. 


Mr. STEADMAN : Is there any rule in 
the Post Office which prevents Trades 
Unions drawing any portion of 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
must be given of that. 








Notice 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN’S SHOP 
CLUBS. 

Mr. 8. F. MENDL (Plymouth): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been drawn to various cases in which 
employers of labour have required, as a 
condition of employment, that their work- 
men shall contribute to a shop club, or 
benefit society, in connection with their 
works; and whether such condition is 
lawful, having regard to the provisions 
of the Truck Acts, or otherwise! 


Captain R. G. W. CHALONER (West- 
bury, Wilts): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he will endeavour to 
so amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, as to render it illegal for em- 
ployers of labour to compel their em- 
ployees to join a works club as a condi- 
tion of hiring, or under such compulsion 
to cease their membership in any friendly 
society to which they may belong? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT : Yes, I have 
received representations on this subject, 
but I am advised that there is nothing 
in the Truck Act, or elsewhere, to make 
such a condition of employment illegal. 
Perhaps, I may add, in reply to the 
Question of my honourable Friend, the 
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Member for the Westbury Division, that 
his proposal, even if practicable in itself, 
which I doubt, could not be carried out 
by an Amendment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which does not deal 
with the law of clubs, or of friendly 
societies. 


Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Manchester, 
S.): Has more than one case been brought 
under the notice of the right honourable 
Gentleman ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have received 
a great number of resolutions from all 
parts of the country. 


RIVER ERNE FLOODS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the low-lying 
lands along the River Erne have recently 
been very much flooded; whether any 
power exists to compel the Ballinamore 
and Ballyconnell Drainage Board to dis- 
charge its duties ; and is there any power 
to compel them to drain the tributary 
rivers of the Erne so as to prevent these 
disastrous floods? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Board of Works 
have no information tending to show 
that the River Erne has recently risen 
above its usual winter level. The Ballina- 
more and Ballyconnell Drainage District 
is in the hands of Trustees appointed 
under the Act 5 and 6 Vic., cap 89, whose 
duty it is to maintain the works and 
assess and collect the necessary main- 
tenance rate. In case of default on their 
part, the Board of Works have power to 
carry out the necessary works, and to 
charge the cost upon the district. Com- 
plaints having been received as to the 
state of the works, the district was 
recently inspected by the Board’s Engi- 
neer, and the Trustees have been called 
upon to remedy the defects. The matter 
will be considered at a meeting of the 
Trustees on the 12th proximo. There is 
no power for the Trustees to expend 
money except on maintaining the works 
in the condition in which they were 
handed over to them. No new works or 


enlargements of old works can be under- 


taken. 
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BOOTS FOR BRITISH TROOPS IN 
EGYPT. 


GenersL F. S. RUSSELL (Chelten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office whether he will inform 
the House from what source the boots 
recently used by the British troops in 
Egypt were supplied ; and what steps the 
Government intend to take to ensure 
troops being provided with serviceable 
boots in future? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THe 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe, Wits, 
Birmingham, S.): The boots supplied to 
the English troops on the Nile are of a 
higher quality than those issued ty 
Egyptian troops. The Egyptian boot is 
made in India, and its sole is fixed to 
the welt by screws, instead of by sewing. 
This probably accounts for the fact that 
it has resisted the destructive action of 
the peculiar sand of the Nile region 
better than the English sole. The Sirdar 
has been asked to say if he considers the 
Egyptian boot better suited to this par- 
ticular campaign than the English boot, 
and, if so, he is authorised to procure a 
sufficient supply from the stores of the 
Egyptian Government. There is an ample 
supply of the English boots on hand in 
Egypt to replace any boots that are 
unserviceable. ‘The importance of the 
matter is fully recognised, and a thorough 
investigation will be made. 


NAVY AND SHAMROCK. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
Cork (Mr. J. F. X. O’Brrey) I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he will see that arrangements 
shall be made to permit of Irishmen in 
the Navy wearing the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day in future, as has already 
been done in the Army? 


Tre FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I replied on the 
5th April (in answer to a Question 
put to me by the honourable Member for 
East Clare) that I would give my full con- 
sideration to the question whether a rule 
like that in the Army, allowing officers a 
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certain discretion in the matter, should 
be introduced in the Navy, but I find 
that very strong objections are enter- 
tained by naval officers, not to the special 
wearing of the shamrock, but to the wear- 
ing of any flowers, badges, or tokens on 
their naval uniform, and I can give no 
pledge on the subject. 


CASE OF SEAMAN GUNNER 
PILKINGTON. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for Cork (Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien), I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether, being deprived 
once of the good conduct badge entails 
the forfeiture for ever of the good con- 
duct medal and the gratuity granted to 
all deserving men on leaving the service, 
as well as disqualification from being 
candidate for the rank of warrant 
officer; whether Pilkington’s hair was 
cut, contrary to regulations, just as he was 
going on furlough; and whether he will 
have Pilkington’s badge of good conduct 
restored to him? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The deprivation once of a good 
conduct badge does not necessarily entail 
the consequences suggested in the Ques- 
tion. Pilkington’s punishment will not 
render him ineligible for the award of 
both good conduct medal and gratuity, 
provided that he fulfils the conditions 
laid down in the regulations. With refer- 
ence to the cutting of hair, the captain 
awarded, on the quarter-deck, according 
to the usual procedure, the sentence, 
which carried with it the cutting of the 
hair, but before the warrant was read he 
reduced the sentence to a much milder 
one, which did not entail this process. In 
the meanwhile the ship’s police, antici- 
pating that the sentence announced 
would be carried out, as is almost 
invariably the case, had cut Pilkington’s 
hair. After the warrant was read, the 
Master-at-Arms, when taking the prisoner 
away, said, “It is a pity we cut your hair,” 
to which Pilkington replied, “Oh, that 
won't matter, as it will save my having it 
cut,” or words to that effect. I am 
further informed that no complaint was 


The First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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made. The good conduct badge cannot 
be restored to Pilkington until he has 
regained it by subsequent six months’ 
service with very good conduct. The 
reduced sentence was not a harsh one for 
gross disobedience to an order given. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I should 
like to ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man whether the forfeiture of the good 
conduct badge carries with it any dis- 
ability to compete for being a warrant 
officer, because I have been informed that 
if a seaman loses at any time the goed 
conduct badge he is disqualified from 
competing for being a warrant officer ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I think the honourable Member 
is in error, but I will make quite sure in 
reference to the point. 


Mr. DILLON: This is a vital point, so 
I shall repeat the Question in a few days. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
Will the right honourable Gentleman in- 
quire whether it is not the fact that in an 
exactly similar case, to which I called 
attention in 1892, the good conduct badge 
was then and there restored to the man? 


Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes, Sir: I think it was, and 
perhaps it was a pity it was restored on 
that occasion, because if it had not been 
we would not have had this case. 


Mr. T.M. HEALY: And you would not 


have had Irish sailors. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: These are matters of discipline 
which, coming before this House, are deli- 
evte and difficult matters to deal with, and 
I hope honourable Members will not press 
them more than they can help. 


Mr. DILLON: When the right honour- 
able Gentleman is inquiring with refer- 
ence to the point I have put to him now, 
will he also inquire whether it is not the 
fact that Pilkington has been eight years 
in Her Majesty’s Navy, and that no fault 
was found with his conduct up to that 
date? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : It was in consequence of his good 
conduct that the first sentence was 
reduced. 
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Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): Can 
the right honourable Gentleman say 
whether the sentence inflicted upon Pil- 
kington in this case still remains recorded 
against him in the Defaulters’ Book? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : No, Sir; it would be the milder 
sentence, and not the sentence first pro- 
nounced. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): A milder sentence of seven days’ 
imprisonment ! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


RELIGIOUS NAVAL SERVICES AT 
GIBRALTAR, 


Mr. W. REDMOND: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for Cork (Mr. J. F 
X. O’Brien) [ beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether, before the 
Channel Squadron left Gibraltar for a 
fortnight’s cruise some weeks ago, 
Admiral Stephenson allowed the Pro- 
testant and Dissenting sailors to go 
ashore on Sunday for divine service, but 
did not allow the same privilege to the 
Catholics, about 1,000; and whether 
there is a Catholic chaplain attached to 
the Channel Squadron? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: In consequence of men landed 
for divine service at Gibraltar not return- 
ing in time for their dinners, a very 
unpopular result, the Roman Catholic 
bishop, the Wesleyan and _ Presby- 
terian ministers were communicated 
with by the Vice Admiral Com- 
manding the Channel Squadron, and 
were requested to arrange services at a 
more convenient time. The Wesleyan 
and Presbyterian ministers at once com- 
plied, and on the next occasion the men 
of these denominations were landed for 
service, but owing to the representation 
having been addressed to the Roman 
Catholic bishop instead of to the Roman 
Catholic chaplain to the Forces direct, 
the request did not reach the latter in 
time; accordingly, on the one Sunday 
—namely, 13th March—the Roman 
Catholic men were not landed. The 
whole matter has since been satisfac- 
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torily arranged.. There is no Roman 


Catholic chaplain attached to the 
Channel Squadron, but the Roman 
Catholic chaplain to the forces at 


Gibraltar has spiritual charge of the 
Roman Catholics of the Fleet when at 
that port. 


EXCISE OFFICERS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
will grant a Return giving the number 
of Excise officers at present serving in 
Ireland, also the number stationed in 
country districts (excluding the larger 
towns), and the extent, approximately, 
of the districts which each country 
cfficer has to supervise, and the number 
of distilleries and breweries in each of 
these districts ; and also similar informa- 
tion with respect to the Excise adminis- 
tration in England? 


Mr. HANBURY: The compilation 
of this Return would involve a good deal 
of labour, and would not, so far as I can 
see, serve any useful purpose. The 
computation of the “approximate 
extent” of the districts, about 2,300 in 
number, would be a trotblesome task ; 
and there would be difficulty, too, in 
regard to the “number of distilleries and 
breweries,” which, varying as they do in 
size and importance, would be rather 
misleading when given. The greater 
part of the information asked for can be 
ascertained from “ Ham’s Inland Revenue 
Year Book for 1898,” which, though not 
on official publication, is probably suf- 
ficiently accurate for the honourable 
Member’s purpose. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is “Ham’s 
Inland Revenue Book” an_ official 
Return? 


Mr. HANBURY : It is not official, but 
I am told its information is very 
accurate. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is there any 
official means by which the information 
could be obtained? 


Mr. HANBURY: T think not. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
honouravle Gentleman consider the 


advisability of granting a Return, as a 
great deal of feeling has arisen on this 
Question ? 


Mr. HANBURY: I will consider it. 


IRISH COUNTY COUNCIL SECRETARIES. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, if a secretary of the 
county council in Ireland retires under 
the provisions of Section 72, Sub- 
section 5, of the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Bill, his retiring allowance will be 
calculated on his salary as secretary of 
the grand jury, plus the fees received by 
him during his one year of office for his 
duties in preparing the franchise and 
jurors’ lists? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The super- 
annuation allowance of a county secre- 
tary retiring under the section referred 
to in the Question would, presumably, 
be calculated on the basis of the average 
salary and emoluments received by 
him during the past three years, this 
being the Civil Service scale. Any dis- 
pute arising as to whether particular 
emoluments should be included for the 
purpose of computing a pension would 
be determined by the Treasury. 


SCHOOL WATER SUPPLIES IN SCOT- 
LAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether he is aware that 
the sanitary inspector for Ross and 
Cromarty, in his Report for the year 
ending 31st December, 1897, states that 
the Kinlochluichart School is_ still 
without a water supply, and that the 
water supply for the Peddieston Public 
School is unsatisfactory; and. will he 
call upon the responsible authority to 
provide a proper water supply? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am 
informed by the Local Government 
Board for Scotland that the Report 
referred to by the honourable Member 
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has been received, and that the Board 
are in communication with the local 
authorities of the Black Isle and Mid- 
Ross districts of the county with regard, 
amongst other things, to the County 
Sanitary Inspector’s statements as to the 
water supplies of the schools in question. 


DOG MUZZLING ORDER IN SURREY. 
Mr. T. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, King- 
ston): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is now 
in a position to withdraw the Dog 
Muzzling Order, so far as it affects the 
administrative county of Surrey? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): I am afraid 
that the time has not yet come for the 
withdrawal of the Muzzling Order now 
in force in Surrey. Four cases of rabies 
have occurred there during the past six 
months, and in view of the proximity 
of the county to the metropolis, and of 
the fact that the disease has been more 
or less prevalent within its area for 
several years past, the relaxation of the 
Order at the present time would probably 
endanger the success of our operations, 
and render the re-imposition of the 
muzzle necessary at no distant date. 


TELEPHONE EXTENSION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Government would take into 
consideration the desire which exists 
amongst business men. and others in the 
midland and western towns of Ireland 
for the establishment of a trunk line for 
telephonic communication with Dublin 
and other centres of commerce and popu- 
lation, in view of the fact that such com- 
munication is enjoyed by the cities and 
principal towns of the north and south 
of Irelamd, and that the districts referred 
to are deprived of the advantage arising 
from such an institution; and whether 
the undertaking, so far as it has been 
established in Ireland, is regarded as 
successful; and, if so, whether the 
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Government will give the desired exten- 
sion to the other districts in the country? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General will be glad to give consideration 
+o any representations that may be made 
to him in favour of the extension of trunk 
tclephonic communication to the midland 
and western districts of Ireland, but he 
Years that there are at present very few 
directions in which the expense would be 
justified. Already a large expenditure 
has been incurred in giving communica- 
tion to some of the principal cities and 
towns of Ireland, including Limerick, and 
extensions are in progress to other places, 
but it is too early to say whether the 
undertaking, so far as it has gone, can 
be regarded as successful from a financial 
point of view. The extension of the 
Trunk system must depend on the 
development of local exchanges, and the 
Postmaster General can only promise 
that this development shall be carefully 
watched. 


MARLBOROUGH STREET AND KILDARE 
PLACE COLLEGES. 

Captarn DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the number of 
students at present in training in the 
Marlborough Street and Kildare Place 
colleges; how many of these students 
were respectively principals, assistants, 
pupil teachers, or monitors previous to 
entering these colleges, and how many 
were only pupils at National schools ; and 
whether he can also state the number of 
candidates who have been refused admis- 
sion to these colleges after completing 
their five years’ term as monitors and 
passing their final examination? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It would 
not be convenient to give the detailed 
information desired by the honourable 
Member within the limits of a reply to a 
Question, and I have, therefore, privately 
communicated the figures to him. 


LABELS AND VISITING CARDS BY 
POST. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
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he will explain why, while one printed, 
lithographed, or engraved visiting card 
can be sent by book post for a halfpenny, 
a small packet, weighing less than two 
ounces, of such cards is charged for at 
letter rate; whether visiting cards are 
held by the Department not to be printed 
papers; whether two-ounce packets of 
printed address labels sent by merchants 
and traders in Covent Garden to country 
growers, their customers, in order to 
ensure the rapid and certain delivery of 
perishable British produce, are still 
charged for under the letter rate, instead 
of as formerly under the book post rate ; 
whether, although the senders bestow 
such labels gratis on their customers, the 
Post Office holds them to be merchan- 
dise; and whether he will take the 
opinion of the law officers as to the 
legality of treating such labels as if they 
were merchandise or stationery ordered 
at a fixed price and to be paid for? 


Mr. HANBURY: The honourable 
Member is mistaken in supposing that a 
packet of printed or engraved visiting 
cards such as he describes is chargeable 
with letter postage. Visiting cards are 
entitled to pass at the book rate under 
the terms of the Postal Union Convention, 
and the Department has extended this 
privilege to the inland post. The packets 
of address labels referred to are not thus 
privileged by the terms of the Postal 
Union, and are still excluded from trans- 
mission by book post, like all other 
stationery, and are charged accordingly. 
The Postmaster General does not think it 
necessary to take the opinion of the law 
officers on the point, which has been 
made quite clear by the Inland Post 
Amendment Warrant of 1897. Of course, 
on packets of four or more ounces the 
book and letter rate is now the same. 


RAILWAY STATION POST OFFICES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, «8 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he will explain why no provision has yet 
been made for the sale of stamps, post- 
cards, and postal orders at Euston, 
Victoria, Paddington, and other principal 
British railway stations, although such 
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facilities have long existed at many of the 
chief Continental stations; and whether, 
if no satisfactory arrangement can be 
made for the utilisation of the railway 
bookstalls, he will allow a postal employee 
to cry stamps and postcards for sale as 
newspapers and refreshments are cried? 


Mr. HANBURY: I told the honour- 
able Member on the 22nd July last that 
it had not been found practicable to pro- 
vide for the sale of stamps, etc., at rail- 
way stations, but that the Postmaster 
General would be very glad if arrange- 
ments could be made at the bookstalls 
of Messrs. Smith and Son, or others, for 
such sale. At present no arrangement 
of the kind has been found possible. 
The number of persons anxious to buy 
stamps on the platforms is not so great 
as to require that postal employees 
should be specially engaged tocry stamps 
and postcards to the travelling public as 
newspapers and refreshments are cried. 
There are, besides, post offices close to 
most of the principal termini. 


RE-DIRECTIQN OF LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the new regula- 
tions regarding the re-direction of letters 
are causing considerable irritation and 
annoyance ; under what authority does 
he now charge a guinea per annum for 
such re-direction after 12 months, seeing 
that hitherto a renewal notice of removal 
has been deemed sufficient ; and whether 
he will be satistied to impose a fine of, 
say, one penny for re-directed letters 

fter 12 months have elapsed rather than 

-mpel every person changing his resi- 
fence to pay a guinea under penalty of 

ptters being returned to the senders, 
vesiding perhaps in Australia or in other 
Colonies and countries? 


Mr. HANBURY: The new regulation 
referred to was introduced with the view 
of affording additional accommodation to 
the public, and the Postmaster General 
is not aware that it is causing irritation 
or annoyance. Hitherto the Post Office 
has not undertaken to re-direct letters 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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for longer than one year from the date 
of removal, but under the new regula- 
tions it is prepared to continue such re- 
direction on payment of an annual fee 
of one guinea. The Postmaster General. 
is advised that as official re-direction is 
not required by law, but is a matter of 
Departmental arrangement, he is within 
his right in declining to re-direct letters 
free of charge for an indefinite period. 


A charge of one penny on each re- 
directed letter would in many cases 
amount to a much larger sum than a 


guinea a year, while in other cases it 
would not prove sufficient to repay the 
Post Office for the labour involved im 
keeping the change of address perpetually, 
on record. 


GUN LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lientenant 
of Ireland, what are the reasons why Mr. 
Brady, R.M., refuses to grant a gun 
licence to Mr. Patrick Casey, a farmer 
of Crusheen, county Clare! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: On Tues- 
day last I answered this Question, as welf 
as a similar one put to me by the 
honourable Member for West Clare. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: 


answer ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
undertake to carry in my head answers: 
given to Questions on previous days. 


What was the 


SUGGESTED NAVAL BASE ON THE 
NORTHERN COASTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Sir G. S. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether, in view of the 
continuous increase in the Navy and the 
limited area of our present naval 
arsenals, and in view of the action 
already taken by Russia to establish @ 
naval arsenal on the Kola river, and 
with a view to better safeguarding our 
communications with Cenada, Her 
Majesty’s Government will give prompt 
consideration to the selection of a site 
and establishment of a naval base and 














Mayor of Wexford 


arsenal somewhere on the northern 
coasts of the United Kingdom? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: With the immense amount of 
work we have in hand, I cannot promise 
to give the suggestion of my honourable 
Friend serious consideration. 

Mr. D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): Ts 
it not the fact that the northern coast 
ot Scotland is entirely unprotected, and 
that there is not a single dockyard upon 
it? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: This is not a question of pro- 
tection. It is a question of dockyards, 
and we must draw a distinction between 
the two. 
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Mr. PIRIE: Is it not a question of 
Imperial defence? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Gentleman’s Question cer- 
tainly does not arise out of the one on 
the Paper. 


DANIEL HEGARTY, OF THE ROYAL 
FUSILIERS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary cf State for War 
whether Daniel Hegarty, of the Royal 
Fusiliers, Reg. No. 4,515, was discharged 
from Netley Hospital in January last, 
where he was under treatment for frac- 
ture of the arm, as unfit for service, after 
five years in the regiment, without pen- 
sion; and, if so, whether, as this man’s 
right arm is now almost useless to enable 
him to earn his support, his case will be 
reconsidered, with the view of giving him 
a pension to save him from becoming 
chargeable on the poor rates? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The man referred 
to served for only four years and 43 
days, and was discharged because of an 
accident which occurred while he was not 
oa duty. There is no regulation under 
which a pension can be granted after 
such a short service when the injury was 
neither caused nor aggravated by 
military service. 


FATALITIES IN BELFAST HARBOUR. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
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the deaths by drowning in the docks and 
harbour of Belfast, whether it is correct 
that 43 dead bodies of males and females 
have been found there since Ist January, 
1894; and if he can state in how many 
of these cases the coroners’ juries added 
to their verdicts riders attributing the 
deaths to the unprotected state of the 
docks? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The num- 
ber of bodies found as described in the 
first paragraph was, I am informed, 53, 
not 43. The answer to the second para- 
graph is 16. 


MAYOR OF WEXFORD AND THRE 
BOROUGH BENCH. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, S.): I beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
whether any Act or decision exists to 
impair the force of the proviso in 
Section 84 of The Municipal Corporz- 
tions Act, 1840, that “the Mayor shall 
during his mayoralty have precedence in 
all places within the borough,” or that 
in Section 166 declaring that the Re- 
corder shall have precedence “next after 
the Mayor”; and has it been held 
officially that the Lieutenant of county 
Wexford, or any other magistrate selected 
for the chair, has precedence on the 
Bench of the borough of Wexford beiore 
the Mayor? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Arxinson, Londonderry, N.) = 
The Sections of the Statute mentioned 
are in full force, but they have not, im 
my opinion, any application to a Petty 
Sessions Court like that of Wexford, 
which is held for a Petty Sessions dis-~ 
trict, embracing the borough, but much 
more extensive than the borough. I am 
not aware of any official determination of 
the point having been arrived at, nor 
have the Government any power to deter- 
mine the matter. If the Mayor considers 
that any legal right of his has heen 
infringed, he can, of course, seek redress. 
in a court of law. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: In matters affect- 
ing the borough of Wexford alone is not 
the Mayor entitled to sit? 
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Mr. ATKINSON: That is a hypothe- 


tical question as to whether there are 

such cases, and I cannot answer that. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: There must surely 

be some offences committed in Wexford. 


Lighthouse 


IRISH ASSAULT CASE. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the police authorities 
of Skibbereen have knowledge of a girl 
named Mary Collins, a domestic servant, 
having been assaulted (as she alleges) on 
the 20th instant by her employer ; 
whether the girl, who was wounded in 
the head, was attended by Dr. Roycroft, 
and what was his conclusion; and 
whether the police have instituted a pro- 
‘secution in this case, or intend to do so? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Local in- 
quiry is necessary in the case of this 
Question, and as it did not appear on 
the Paper until this morning there has 
rot been sufficient time to inquire into 
the facts. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: May I ask whether 
the person who is alleged to have com- 
mitted that assault has not repeatedly 
broken the law since he has been a 
magistrate? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Gentleman is aware that that 
part of the Question was refused at the 
Table. 


IRISH TOWN TENANTS AND THE 
LAND ACTS. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
intended to introduce a Measure to apply 
the existing Land Acts regarding 
agricultural tenants in Ireland to the 
town tenants, to secure them in their 
tenancy and improvements, and to enable 
them to obtain judicial rents ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to this Question is in the negative. 


{COMMONS} 
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IRISH COUNTY SURVEYORS’ SALARIES, 

Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the salaries 
paid to county surveyors in Ireland are 
inclusive of travelling expenses; and, if 
not, what is the amount payable under 
statute as travelling allowance to county 
surveyors } 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: By Section 
41 of the Grand Jury Act, 1836, the 
salary allowed to a county surveyor is 
inclusive of all charges and expenses 
which such surveyor shall incur, or to 
which he shall be liable, in the perform- 
ance of his duties under the Acts. But 
he is entitled to out-of-pocket expenses 
for attendance at extraordinary present- 
ment sessions, held under the Public 
Works (Ireland) Act, 1867. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY OF THE IRISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, §.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether Sir George 
Morris, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland, has resigned; 
and, if so, whether he can give the name 
of his successor as President of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The tenure 
of office of Sir George Morris as Vice- 
President of the Irish Local Government 
Board will terminate to-morrow. It 
would be contrary to practice to announce 
the name’of his successor until the Queen 
shall have signified her approval of the 
appointment. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: In regard to this 
matter, are you going to swop horscs 
while you are crossing the stream ? 


[No Reply.] 


LIGHTHOUSE FOR BLACKHEAD. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he has received the 
information that the Board of Irish 
Lights have acceded to the request of 
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the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, and 
made application to the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House for their sanction to 
the establishment of the lighthouse and 
fog signal at Blackhead? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tug BOARD or 
TRADE: The Board of Irish Lights have 
applied to the Trinity House for their 
sanction to ereet a light on Blackhead. 


THE MUZZLING ORDER IN STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West Brom- 
wich): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is now 
in a position to announce the date of the 
withdrawal of the Muzzling Order (Dogs) 
for Staffordshire? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tun BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I regret that I cannot 
aa yet announce any date for the with- 
drawal of the Muzzling Order now in 
force in South Staffordshire. A serious 
case of rabies occurred in Birmingham 30 
recently as the 30th March last, and in 
view of the proximity of the district 
which my honourable Friend has 
specially in view, and of its dense popula 
tion, the relaxation of the Order at the 
present time would almost certainly be 
found to be premature and to retard the 
success of our operations for the extinc- 
tion of the disease. 


VEXATIOUS PROCEEDINGS IN 
SCOTTISH COURTS. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he has 
received a communication from the town 
clerk of Govan on the subject of certain 
vexatious proceedings in the Scottish 
Courts; and whether, in view of the 
facts therein stated, he is prepared, on 
behalf of the Government, to bring in a 
Bill extending to Scotland the provisions 
of the Vexatious Actions Act, 18967 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I have 
received the communication referred to. 
I am sensible of the grievance which 
exists, and should be willing to introduce 
a Bill if opportunity arose, but I can give 
no undertaking to do so this Session. 
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Mr. J. WILSON (Govan): On what 
lines would it run? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: On the 
same lines as the Bill of last year. 


ARMY DISTRIBUTION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
aa the monthly issue of the distribu- 
tion of troops does not give facilities for 
comparison of the actual number of men 
quartered in the different countries cf 
the United Kingdom, he will state to the 
House the actual number of men of the 
regular Army quartered in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, respectively, on 
Ist April, 1898? 


Mr. BRODRICK: In reund numbers, 
70,000 in England, 4,000 in Scotland,. 
and 21,009 in Ireland. 


Mr. PIRIE: Seeing that the propor- 
tion of Scotland is so small, can the right 
honourable Gentleman promise to quarter 
an extra number in that country! 


Mr. BRODRICK: I have explained 
already that it is undesirable in the 
interests of our existing mcbilisation and 
training arrangements to quarter more 
troops in the North. 


Mr. PIRIE: Could not the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman endeavour to increase 
the facilities for military training in 
Scotland ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: There are serious 
reasons why it is not desirable te estab- 
lish fresh barracks in Scotland. 

Mr. PIRIE: May I ask 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question has been fully answered, and if 
the honourable Member wishes. to put 
further Questions he must give notice. 


Mr. PIRIE: I shall call attention to 
the subject on the Estimates. 





EXTENSION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether effect will 
be given to the recommendation made lest 
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August by one of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners on Agricultural depression, and 
now made again in the recently issued 
Report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis, that facilities should be provided 
at the expense of the State for the volun- 
tary application of the tuberculin test to 
cattle, with a view to the gradual elimi- 
nation of tuberculosis by the Danish 
method ; and whether a Supplementary 
Estimate will be presented for this pur- 
pose! 


Tne PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: - As the honourable 
Member is aware the Report of the Royal 
Commission to which he refers was only 
circulated on Tuesday last, and the 
minutes of evidence and other documents 
are not as yet available. In any case, 
however, it is, I think, clear that it would 
be premature for me to submit to my 
right honourable Friend any proposals 
for expenditure in the direction suggested 
until representative agricultural bodies 
have had an opportunity of considering 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission, and I am in a position to form 
some idea as to the extent to which stock- 
owners would be likely to avail themselves 
of the facilities proposed to be given. 


Mr. CHANNING: Jas the right 
honourable Gentleman considered the 
statement in the Report that only £5,625 
is required to initiate experiments which 
have proved so successful in Denmark? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: Until I have received 
a further Report I cannot possibly make 
any recommendation to the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Mr. CHANNING: T shall draw atten- 
tion to the matter on the Votes. 


CONWAY BRIGADE CAMP. 

Mr. GALLOWAY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
the War Office have given their sanction 
this year, as in former years, to the 
formation of a brigade camp for the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Volunteer Infantry 

. Brigade from 28th May +o 4th June; 
Mr. Channing. 


{COMMONS} 
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whether he is aware that the London and 
North Western Railway Company have 
refused to convey the regiments to Con- 
way where the camp is to be formed on 
the dates sanctioned by the War Office ; 
and whether he can see his way to making 
representations to the London and North 
Western Railway Company with a view 
to inducing them to convey the regiments 
to their destination as the company have 
done in former years! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The camp at Con- 
way has been sanctioned at the date 
named. The railway managers have 
notified that in future they cannot run 
special trains for volunteers on Saturdays 
in July, August, and September. They 
have been asked to reconsider this deci- 
sion, which is regarded by the War Office 
a3 a serious bar to the holding of 
volunteer camps at the most convenient 
season. 


Mr. GALLOWAY : Does the restriction 
extend to June? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The communication 
made to us only mentioned July, August 
and September, but I believe the railway 
company have made a difficulty about the 
traffic on the Saturday before Whit-Sun- 
day, which is the day these volunteers 
desire to be conveyed. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE IN DUBLIN POLICE 
COURT. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General forIreland whether, 
having regard to the fact that Miss Louisa 
Brown was arrested in Dublin on a charge 
of wilful murder, subjected to imprison- 
ment, frequently remanded by a Dublin 
police magistrate who refused to receive 
evidence tendered on her behalf, and 
finally commited to trial, and that the 
Crown have intimated that no further 
steps will be taken against her, any com- 
pensation will be offered or reparation 
made to this lady, who has been sub- 
jected to such serious indignities and 
deprivation of liberty on an unfounded 
charge, and deprived, in consequence, of 
all means of earning a livelihood? 
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Mr. ATKINSON: The facts are stated 
in the Question with substantial accuracy. 
he case was one of extreme suspicion 
against the lady in the first instance. She 
was throughout the proceedings treated 
with every consideration. by the Crown. 
There is not, so far as I am aware, any 
#cundation for the statement that by rea- 
son of what has occurred she has lost her 
means of livelihood, and there is no pre- 
cedent for awarding her compensation 
as suggested. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Us it a fact 
that the magistrate refused to receive 
evidence tendered con her behalf 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: But, Sir, it is 
part of the Question. 


Mr. SPEAKER: It does not arise out 
of the Question on the Paper. 


Mra. SWIFT MacNEILL: With great 
respect to you, Sir, it is actually a part of 
the Question. Did the Dublin police 
magistrate refuse to receive evidence on 
her behalf. I want to know if that state- 
ment is true? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I have already 
stated that the facts are set down with 
substantial accuracy. The Crown are in 
no way responsible for the action of the 
magistrate. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: All right. 


TOBACCO DUTY. 

Sir WILLIAM H. WILLS (Bristol, E.) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
«hequer whether he has considered the 
Resolution passed at the meeting con- 
vened by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tuesday last, and attended by 
leading representatives of the tobacco 
manufacturers ; and whether he can now 
state the conditions under which rebate 
will be allowed on tobacco cleared for 
other classes of manufacture than cigars 
‘and roll? 


Tne CHANCELLOR cr tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicxs Bracu, Bristol, 
W.): I have considered the Resolution 
referred to, and I have decided to allow a 
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rebate of 6d. per lb. for the whole period 
from April 22nd to May 15th inclusive 
on tobacco cleared for manufacture of 
snuff (other than what is known as “offal” 
snuff), in addition to that cleared for 
manufacture of cigars and roll, and to 
extend this concession to all leaf tobacco 
cleared between May 6th and May 15th 
inclusive. In every case deductions from 
the total amount cleared will be made, 
on the scale adopted in 1887, in respect 
of stalks and smalls, which will be able 
to obtain drawback at the old rate up to 
May 15th. But such deductions will 
cease on and after May 11th. Instruc- 
tions as to the formalities to be observed 
in claiming rebate will be issued by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. I 
cannot entertain the proposal to place 
foreign cigarettes on the same footing as 
foreign cigars. 


MAURITIUS COMMAND. 

Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that Mauritius is a 
General’s Command, with a Brigadier 
General, Adjutant General, and Staff, and 
a garrison of 350 infantry, one battery, 
and one company Royal Engineers; and 
whether, as the Brigadier has recently 
been promoted, he will consider the 
advisability of suppressing the General 
and Staff before making a fresh appoint- 
ment? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State is anxious to suppress superfluous 
staff appointments, but the garrison of 
Mauritius has been recently augmented, 
and it is not considered desirable to 
diminish the Staff. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate if he will grant a Return 
showing the amount expended up to 31st 
March, 1898, from the Western High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland (Public 
Works) Vote (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 328, of Session 
i896)! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Yes, Sir. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH WARSHIPS 
FROM PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he can state the terms 
of the reply by the Commander-in-Chief 
on the China Station sent by that officer 
to the Admiralty telegram of 21st 
January, 1898; and whether any, and, if 
so, what instructions were sent by the 
Admiralty to the Commander-in-Chief on 
the China Station, on or subsequently to 
the 12th January, 1898, with reference 
either to the Iphigenia, or to others of 
Her Majesty’s ships as regards their pre- 
sence at or near to Port Arthur; if so, 
whether he can give the text and date 
of those instructions ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I think the general rule of 
not making public instructions given by 
the Admiralty to officers abroad should 
be in this case adhered to; but my 
honourable Friend may take it for 
granted that the telegram of the 27th, 
published in the Blue Book, is accurate. 
I think that anything further upon this 
subject should be reserved for to-night’s 


Debate. 


Hong-Kong 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) : 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
the Tyneside Division of Northumber- 
land, I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
whether there exists an Order in Council, 
dated 30th April, 1877, which applies 
Sections 367, 370, and 371 of the Penal 
Code of India (Act XLV. of 1860) to the 
territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
whether any person now claiming slaves 
on either the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, or on the mainland strip of the 
Zanzibar Protectorate, can detain against 
his will any person as a slave; and 
whether, under this Order in Council, 
concubines and all persons in the Sul- 
tan’s territories whose freedom has not 
been hitherto recognised are free? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Ricuarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight): The 
answer to the first paragraph of the 
honourable Member’s Question is in the 
There is also an Order of 


affirmative. 


{COMMONS} 
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July, 1897, which applies to Zanzibar 
and Pemba. No general answer can be: 
given to the second and third Questions. 
without information as io the facts of 
any particular case and to the locality in 
which it arises. 


YANG-TSZE VALLEY. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have obtained. 
any assurances from the Chinese Govern- 
ment with regard to the British sphere 
of influence in the Yang-tsze Valley; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
received similar assurances from Russia ; 
what importance Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attaches to such assurances ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to see them carried out! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my noble Friend, I 
have to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received assurances from 
China that they will not alienate any 
part of the Yang-tsze district. They 
attach great value to these assurances ; 
and confidently anticipate that they will 
be carried out. 


Lorn CHARLES BERESFORD: 
May I ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man to answer the other part of the 
Question—namely, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received similar assur- 
ances from Russia? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The assurance we have received 
from China is that they will not alienate 
eny Yang-tsze territory which belongs to 
China. We could not receive any similar 
assurance from Russia until Russia pos- 
sesses Yang-tsze territory, which she does. 
not at the present time. 





HONG-KONG DEFENCES. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
of a speech delivered by Lord Cross at # 
public meeting in Yorkshire, in which ke 
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is reported to have said that the Govern- 
ment were determined if necessary to 
secure the territory behind Hong-kong in 
order that that base should be adequately 
defended from the land side; and 
whether that statement embodies the 
definite policy of the Government with 
regard to Hong-kong? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I cannot think that my noble 
Friend ever doubted that it was our 
policy to see that the defences of Hong- 
kong were not jeopardised. 


GERMANY AND CHINA. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg. to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any communication (and, 
if any, on what date) respecting the terms 
of the occupation of Kiao-chau, in the 
province of Shang-tung, were made to He: 
Majesty’s Government by the German 
Government in reply to Lord Salisbury’s 
inquiry of the German Ambassador on th: 
12th January whether it was the inten- 
tion of the German Government to mak2 
any communication on this subject to the 
other Powers interested in China, as the 
relation of the occupation to our Treaty 
rights in China would require careful 
consideration: and whether the new 
Treaty between Germany and China con- 
tains a provision granting to Germany 
special mining and railway privileges in 
Shang-tung, which Sir Claud Macdonald 
in his telegram of the 22nd November 
last advised to be at variance with the 
Most Favoured Nation Clause; and, if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
had these facts in mind when it spon- 
taneously intimated to the German 
Government that it had no intention of 
calling in question German rights or 
interests in the province of Shang-tung, 
and no intention of laying down railway 
communication with the interior from 
Wei-hai-Wei, or from the territory which 
appertains to that port? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No communication of the cha- 
racter mentioned in the first paragraph 
has been received from the German 
Government. We have not seen the text 
of the agreement concluded between Ger- 
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many and China, and carnot therefore 
speak with certainty as to its contents, 
As I stated yesterday the declaration 
made by Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to Wei-hai-Wei neither recognises 
rights which do not exist nor adds any- 
thing to the value % those which do. 


fe tae 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE IN CHINA. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if, 
having regard to the misunderstandings 
the recently published correspondence 
shows to have arisen from the verbal and 
somi-verbal assurances of the Russian 
Government as regards the Far East, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
advisability of inviting His Imperial 
Majesty the Tzar, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Republic of France, and the 
Emperors of China and Japan, to enter 
into negotiations for a Treaty clearly 
defining the respective spheres of influ- 
ence of the several nations, and the com- 
mercial policy to be pursued therein? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot believe that the course 
pursued by my honourable and gallant 
Friend would lead to any useful result. 


PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the de- 
crease in the work of the Privy 
Council Office, as shown by recent 
reductions in the subordinate estab- 
lishment of that office, the Govern- 
ment deem it necessary to retain at the 
head of the office two officials drawing 
salaries of £1,700 and £1,200 respec- 
tively; and if they will undertake, on 
the occasion of the next vacancy in either 
of the offices of Clerk of the Council or 
Chief Clerk, not to fill up such vacancy, 
but transfer the duties of the office to the 
survivor ? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: Whenever a vacancy occurs m 
the office of Clerk of the Council the 
possibility of uniting in a single office the 
existing duties with those of the Deputy 
Clerk will not be lost sight of. 
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VOTES OF MEMBERS UF PARLIAMENT 
AS DIRECTORS OF COMPANIES. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 


earrying into practical effect the recom- 


mendations of the Committee which 
inquired into and reported on the ques- 
tion of directors of companies voting on 
legislation concerning their own con- 
panies? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The only definite suggestion of 
the Committee to which the honourable 
Member refers was that a Standing Order 


should be passed to the effect that— 


“ Any Motion to disallow the vote of a Mem- 
ber shall be made immediately after the decla- 


ration from the Chair of the numbers in the 


Division in which such vote was given, and 
shall be exempt from the operation of any 
standing order regulating the sittings of the 
House.” 


1 do not know that the adoption of that 
Standing Order could have any very 
great practical effect in the direction the 
honourable Gentleman desires. In any 
ease, we could hardly have an opportunity 
at the present time of dealing with any 
alteration in our Standing Orders. 


SALARIES OF PARLIAMENTARY 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it 
can be arranged for a Return of the days 
and hours during which the House of 
Lords has been in Session each year, say, 
for the last 10 years (similar to the 
Annual Return for this House), to be 
placed in the Library, with a view of 
assisting Members in forming a judg- 
ment as to the adequacy, or otherwise, 
‘of the sums they are asked to vote for 
the salaries of officials and clerks unde: 
Votes 1 and 2, Class 2, of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Return in the case of the 
House of Commons was not given wit) 
the object of estimating the salaries 0° 
officials of the House of Commons, nor 
in my opinicn could or ought the que 
tion to be decided on that simple arith- 
metical basis. 
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Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I never suggested 
it should. But does the right honourable 
Gentleman deny that the hours a man, 
whatever ,his position, works are an 
element in the consideration? 


[No Reply.] 


Naval Charges. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Accrington): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Government 
have any information as to the state of 
affairs in the Philippine Islands; and 
whether any, and what, steps have been 
taken to protect British subjects engaged 
in trade in Manila and other places in 
the islands? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: A Report was received from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Manila, dated March 
11th last, stating that the rebellion 
against the Snanish authorities had again 
broken out in the northern provinces of 
the islands. No more recent Report has 
been received. One of Her Majesty's 
ships has been ordered to Manila to 
watch events and communicate with Her 
Majesty’s Consul. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL CHARGES. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I bee to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what sum was 
devoted, in the financial year 1897-8, to 
military works, naval works, barracks, and 
Indian military pensions, under the Indian 
Pensions Act, respectively, out of the 
£2,751,000, named by him as issued to 
meet capital expenditure; and what sum 
is estimated by him to be spent in the 
present financial year on each of those 
heads? 


Tix CHANCELLOR oF tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The sum ef £2,751,000 
named by me as issued to meet capital 
expenditure in 1897-8 included, for naval 
werks, £596,000; military works, 
£750,000; barracks, £500,000; total, 
£1,646,000. The annuity payable under 
the Indian Army Pension Deficiency Act 
—£215,000—is one of the Consolidated 
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Fund charges met out of income. The 
sums estimated to be required for the 
three capital services above, in 1898-9, 
may be taken to be:—Naval works, 
£1,750,000; military works, £850,000 ; 
barracks, £300,000. But the results of 
the past three years have proved that it 
is not possible to estimate these matters 
with any accuracy. 


BUXTON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, W.R.. 
Holmfirth): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that Her 
Majesty’s inspector has given provisional 
consent to the Buxton School Board to 
make certain alterations in their class 
room arrangements; whether he is aware 
that the board, in July, 1897, submitted 
plans of proposed alterations to the Edu- 
cation Department, and that such plans 
have never been returned; whether the 
accommodation in this school is for 792 
children, and that the number in average 
attendance is much below that figure ; 
whether, in the meantime, the Depart- 
ment has sanctioned an annual grant to 
a denominational school, on the ground 
that this school is not now unnecessary, 
notwithstanding that the accommodation 
in the board school is largely in excess 
of the average attendance; what course 
the Department intends to pursue in 
reference to the accommodation desired 
according to the plans submitted by the 
Buxton Schcol Board; and whether the 
Department contemplates permitting 
other denominations to adopt a similar 
course ? 


Tae VICE-PRESIDENT or tre COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The Buxton School Board stated, in Janu- 
ary last, that certain alterations in their 
class-rooms had been recommended by 
the inspector. They have been asked for 
plans, but none have yet been furnished. 
These alterations are not the same em- 
bodied in the plans furnished in July, 
1897. The accommodation in the Board 
School is 792. There are 900 children 


on the books, and only 650 in average 
The answer to the fourth 


The 


attendance. 
paragraph is in the affirmative. 
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fifth paragraph cannot be answered until 
the plans have been furnished. Appli- 
tions for grant from all schools are con- 
sidered with reference to their necessity. 


EVACUATION OF THESSALY. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, consequent upon 
the issue of the Greek Indemnity Loan 
fixed for an early date in May, the evacu- 
ation of Thessaly by the Turkish troops 
will be completed within a month from 
that date, under Article IIJ. of the Treaty 
of Peace; and, if so, whether the guaran- 
teeing Powers will take advantage of the 
occasion to demand the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from Crete and the 
appointment of a Christian Governor 
General in the island? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The necessary arrangements are 
being made for the evacuation of 
Thessaly, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article III. of the Treaty of 
Peace. The question of the Turkish 
troops in Crete and the appointment of 
a Christian Governor General is uncon- 
nected with the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Peace, and is a 
matter for separate consideration. 


Mr. FLYNN: Can the right honour- 
able Gentleman give any intimation as 
to when the evacuation of Crete by 
Turkish troops is likely to take place? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tee TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir, I cannot. 


SCIENCE AND ART INSTRUCTION IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Government intend to 
recast the existing system of primary 
technical and science and art education 
in Ireland; and whether it is intended 
to place them under Irish control under 
the system of connection and local con- 
trol recently introduced with success in 
Scotland. I beg also to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland whether he has received a resolu- 
tion from the council of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce pointing out that 
no grant for the necessary equipment 
of the mechanical engineering class in 
the Science and Art Department, Dublin, 
has been provided; whether it will be 
included in this year’s Estimate; and 
whether a temporary structure could be 
raised at small cost in the yard. to enable 
the practical teaching of the students by 
the professors. I beg further to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can state the pur- 
port of the report of the Departmental 
Committee respecting the Science and 
Art Department in Dublin; whether the 
site of the new building has been 
determined, and when it will be com- 
menced ; and whether it will be in con- 
nection with the foundation of technical 
education in Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T must ask 
the honourable Member to address these 
Questions to my right honourable Friend 
the Vice-President of the Council on 
Education. 


Mr. FIELD: But the Vice-President 
asked me to address the Questions to the 
Chief Secretary. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Address them to 
them jointly. 


Mr. FIELD: Who is the proper re- 
sponsible official from whom I can obtain 
the information? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am unable to say, 
but if the honourable Member communi- 
cates privately with the right honourable 
Gentlemen they no doubt will tell him. 


INCOME TAX AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
STORES. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether it is a fact 
that the Army and Navy and Civil Ser- 
vice and Co-operative Stores are 
exempted from the payment of the same 
rate of income tax as is paid by other 
traders? 


Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir; the Associa- 
tions to which the honourable Member 
refers are assessed to income tax under 
the ordinary law. 


Mr. Field, 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—— 


SUPPLY. 
[8th AuLorrep Day]. 


(In- the Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, 
in the Chair. | 


Considered in Committee. 


StRVICES AND REVENUE 
1898-9, 


CIVIL 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 


Cuass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £50,971, he 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1899, for the Salaries 


and Expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.” 


*Sin W.V.HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): The House and the country, for 
some months, with much self-restraint, 
but not without impatience, have desired 
that the time should arrive when they 
should receive some official account of 
the remarkable transactions which, sinee 
last November, have taken place in the 
Far East, and of the part which has been 
played in them by the British Govern 
ment. In examining that official account, 
I think the fairest and most satisfactory 
manner would be to endeavour first of all 
to ascertain what were the principles of 
policy at which Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment aimed, and, secondly, to inquife 
what are the results which have been 
achieved. I think I should be accurately 
stating the principles of policy at which 
the Government aimed under the follow 
ing heads—they were stated by several 
Ministers of authority, and notably by 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, in the early part 
of the year. I should say that those prit 
ciples were to oppose, for ourselves and 
for others, territorial occupation, which 


would necessarily lead to the dismember 


ment of the Chinese Empire; and, 
secondly, that there was to be the prit 
ciple of the open door, by which freedom 
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of access for the commerce of Great 
Britain, under the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
and other nations should be maintained 
and preserved in China. Thirdly, there 
was to be no acknowledgment of claims to 
special spheres of influence for particular 
Governments and States, but equal rights 
should be claimed and exercised every- 
where. I think that is not an unfair 
statement of the policy which was declared 
and approved, not only by the supporters 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but also 
by those who were their political oppo- 
nents. By the light of these Papers, let 
us examine how far these principles have 
been carried out. In referring to these 
Papers it is necessary—I suppose it can- 
not be helped in Blue Books—that a great 
number of totally different questions 
should be mixed up on account of chrono- 
logical difficulties. In order to really 
follow this matter you must endeavour 
to extricate particular subjects and follow 
them in their natural sequence ; and, Sir, 
if I have to intrude upon the patience of 
the Committee it will be because in deal- 
ing with matters of this character you 
cannot be too accurate in the statements 
you make, and you ought to adhere, as 
near as possible, to the actual words used 
in the dispatches, because the attempt to 
paraphrase them might mislead, and 
might not be impartial. Now, Sir, I 
would ask leave, first of all, to examine 
the case of Germany separately from the 
case of Russia. In the case of Germany it 
was about the end of November that there 
was a forcible occupation of the port of 
Kaiou-chau. I do not propose to dwell 
upon the circumstances of that occupa- 
tion. In the first instance, it appeared 
to be only a temporary occupation to 
exact certain conditions, in consequence 
of certain outrages which had been com- 
mitted upon German subjects. Now, 
among those conditions was one to which 
I will call attention. On the 22nd Novem- 
ber it was reported that the fifth condition 
imposed was that— 


“German engineers were to have the prefer- 
ence in the building of any railway which 
China might construct in the province of 
Shan-tung, and also in the working of any of 
the mines lying along the track of the railway.” 
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Supply. 
After that, on the 8th February, Lord 
Salisbury gave these instructions— 
“Inform the Chinese Government that Her 
Majesty's Government, if this point is con- 
ceded, will be compelled to demand equality of 
treatment for British subjects under the 
Treaties, and that compensation will be 1e- 
quired on points in respect of which rights 
under the ‘freaties have been disregarded.” 


Let us ask how far that has been carried 
out in respect of Germany. I will men- 
tion the condition on which the fifth 
Article, on the 22nd November, was ulti- 
mately carried out and enforced. These 
preferential powers, as against Great 
Britain, and as against other countries in 
the Shan-tung peninsula, in regard to 
these railways and mines, are actually in 
the agreement as stated on the 5th 
January. On the 8th February—which, 
it will be observed, was the very day of 
the opening of our Parliament—Lord 
Salisbury declared that the arrangements 
with Germany were perfectly satisfactory. 
The German Minister in the Reichstag 
said that the construction of the railway 
from Kaiou-chau, in a northerly and 
westerly direction, is to be connected with 
the great railway system of China, and is 
to be handed over to a German-Chinese 
company, the mines to be exploited with 
German capital. That is the condition 
under which Shan-tung is to be connected 
with the great system of railways 
throughout China, and consequently with 
Pekin. That is the official declaration of 
the German Minister in the Reichstag. 
Then what is the situation in which this 
country is left in regard to Kaiou-chau 
with Germany? We have had a vague 
statement that there was to be liberal 
treatment. The English colonial system 
was regarded as the best. I myself more 
than once have asked: Have you got any 
definite understanding ; have you got any 
agreement whatever as to what the actual 
terms with Germany are to be? Let us 
see how that is. What I have been speak- 
ing of hitherto was before the notion was 
planned, or was known, of the making of 
a& permanent naval station by Germans 
at Kaiou-chau. It was supposed to be only 
a temporary occupation, for the purpose of 
redressing grievances ; but on December 
21st. it was announced that Kaiou-chau 
was to be made a coaling station, and 
that the port was to be fortified. There- 
fore, Kaiou-chau was to be a fortified 
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naval station in the hands of the Ger- 
mans; and, whatismore important still, 
on the 3rd January, it was announced 
that it would be leased for 99 years to 
the German Government, the Chinese 
Emperor giving over his sovereign rights. 
In that respect the lease differs in 
form from the Russian lease, which pro- 
fesses to preserve the sovereignty of 
China, in regard to Treaties—a verv 


Supply. 


important distinction, because, if the 
sovereign rights of China are extin- 


guished at Kaiou-chau, of course Treaties 
with China would cease to be binding. 
Then we accepted the naval station estab- 
lished at Kaiou-chau by Germany. 
demur of any kind was made. Then it 
was asked, what is to be our position 
there? On the 5th April, the date of the 
last discussion we had in this House, it 
was stated by the Under Secretary— 
whose absence, especially on this occasion, 
we all deeply regret—it was asked what 
would be the terms on which we should 
have access to Kaiou-chau? He said 
the assurances of Germany were that it 
was to be like the English Colonial 
system—a free port. But that is not 
the official declaration on the part of the 
German Government ; and I shall be glad 
to hear from Her Majesty’s Government 
that they have got a binding arrange- 
ment that it is to be a free port. I 
would ask specially for an answer to that 
question, because in this very speech 
the German Minister, on the 8th Feb- 
ruary, s’ys— 


“The best way to serve our interests would 
be to make it a free port. I should not like 
to pledge myself beforehand, especially to 
foreign nations. I believe it is better to hold 
ourselves free to do what we like, as I believe 
the English have done, and are doing, in 
Hong-kong.” 


I would ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether, in the face of this declara- 
tion, that the German Government 
consider themselves absolutely at liberty 
to do what they like, and that 
they will enter into no engagement with 
foreign nations, there is any security at 
all for a free port? Then I come to a 
matter that has been a great deal 
observed upon quite recently, and that is 
a communication upon 26th March 
between the British Government and the 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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German Government, when they acquired 
Wei-hai-Wei. The words are very 
important— 

“Tt is possible that the German Government 
will address you in regard to our occupying 
territory which forms part of the Province 3f 


’ 


Shan-tung.” 


Now, mark, it is not Kaiou-chau, but the 
whole province of Shan-tung. And then 
the Minister is— 

“authorised to explain that Wei-hai-Wei is 
not, and cannot, we believe, be made a com 
mercial port, by which access can be obtained 
to any part of the Province. We do not wish 
to interfere with the interests ct Germany in 
that region.” 

If that means anything at all, it means 
the deliberate recognition of the province 
of Shan-tung as within German influence. 
What else can itmean! Why else should 
you go to Germany, and explain to them 
that what you are doing would not give 
you access to a province which is under 
their influence or interfere with their 
interests there? What are their interests 
there? Why, their interest there is to 
have a railway and the mines, which are 
to be in connection, as I have said, with 
the great railway system of China. What 
becomes, then, of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
which gave to Great Britain every condi- 
tion of advantage and favour which any 
other nation enjoys? We desire very much 
to have an explanation of that consistent 


with the declaration made by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Within the last 
48 hours we have had an_ explanation 


from the German Minister, and the Ger- 
man Minister says that the English 
Government, of its own accord, have made 
a declaration and assurance that the Eng. 
lish Government will not use Wei-hai-Wei 
“in the sphere of our political and com- 
mercial interest.” That is the claim, and 
the sphere of influence is the whole of 
the Shan-tung peninsula. That is, that 
we have no right, and are not disposed, 
to interfere with. that influence at all. 
Reference has been made to the partition 
of China,» These spheres of influence are 
nothing less than the partition of China, 
and the German Government say that 
they will not take any initiative in the 
partition of China. But this is the lan- 
guage of the German Minister— 

“The moment when the train starts does 
not always depend upon the will of the 
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passenger; it is his business to see that he 
does not miss the train. The devil take the 
hindmost.” 


It is perfectly plain that all that means 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
recornised, and do recognise, the occu- 
pation by Germany of the Shan- 
tung peninsula as a sphere of influence 
which they will respect. I pass away 
from Germany with this observation: in 
my opinion, the Papers show that it is 
an adoption of a sphere of influence in 
regard to Germany, that it is an abandon- 
ment of the claim of equal rights under 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin, that it is an 
acceptance of the territorial occupation 
and the establishment of a naval base by 
Germany, and that it is also an acceptance 
—I was going to say an absence—of any 
binding agreement with regard to open 
ports. It accepts and confirms really the 
special privilege which Germany has 
obtained under this agreement with 
China in regard to railways and mines; 
and it is an admission, consequently, of 
the special rights of Germany in these 
railways and mines in the Shan-tung 
region. Regarding, therefore, the ques 
tion of Germany, I must affirm that the 
results have not been to achieve the 
policy enunciated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which they desired to 
bring about. Its results have been, as 
far as possible, exactly the opposite. I 
now go to another chapter, which is very 
important in this matter—a chapter 
which, in effect, resulted in nothing, but 
the negotiation of which had very serious 
consequences. That is the question cf 
a proposed Loan between China and 
England. That transaction began by the 
knowledge, on our part, on the 22nd 
December, of a Russian Loan offered to 
the Chinese. The conditions of that Loan 
were that Russia should have control of 
the Manchurian railway ; that a Russian 
should be appointed Controller General 
of Customs when the post became 
vacant ; and there were other conditions 
which the Chinese Government did not 
desire to accept. On the contrary, they 
desired to reject them, and they appealed 
to the British Government to know if 
the Anglo-German Loan would now 
be granted. Well, the proposal on the 
part of the Chinese Government was 
entertained by the British Government. 
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They affixed certain conditions to that 
Loan. First of all, the Yang-tsze Valley 
should not be parted with. I always. 
thought that a most extraordinary con- 
dition. The rights as claimed by us 
were over the whole of China, and 
not in the Yang-tsze Valley alone. 
I could understand it if they were 
prepared to say, the Russians shalhk 
have Manchuria, the Germans. shall 
have Shan-tung, the French shall have « 
district in the south, and we shall have 
the Yang-tsze Valley. A division of that 
kind would have been perfectly intelli- 
gible. However, that was one of the con- 
ditions, and it is said that that condition 
has now been given. But a very perti- 
nent question was asked by the noble 
Lord the Member for York on that sub- 
ject—What measures have you taken to 
give effect to that condition? China will 
never give up the Yang-tsze Valley if she 
can help it. That is perfectly certain ; 
but you want something more than the 
assurance of China. Therefore the ques- 
tion I would ask the Government is: 
What security have you taken, or are 
you about to take, to give practical sup- 
port and effect to that condition? Then 
there came another condition, which, 
in its consequences, has been, in my 
opinion, the cause of much of the mis- 
chief which has occurred, and that was. 
the putting forward of Talienwan as a 
Treaty port. Up to that time nobody said 
anything about Talienwan as a condition ; 
authority was given to make this: 
demand on January &th, and then there 
occurred a matter which, to me, is a most 
serious feature of this transaction. It 
was on January 8th when these condi- 
tions were communicated to China. Of 
course we know that throuch Pekin those 
conditions would become at once knowm 
to Russia. At that time, on the 12th 
January, we received a friendly communi- 
cation from the French Government, 
through M. Hanotaux, of very great im- 
portance in this matter, and I would ask 
leave to read it to the House— 


Supply. 


“His Excellency then inquired whether I 
could tell him anything as to the prospect of 
an Anglo-Chinese Loan, to which I answered 
that I had no information, and that when I 
left London I imagined that nothing whatever 
had been settled on this subject. His Excel- 
lency would, however, have seeri by the tone 
of the English Press that such a transaction 
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was very favourably viewed in the City. M. 
Hanotaux said that this had not escaped his 
notice, and that he quite understood that such 
should be the case; but it seemed to him that 
in the event of an isolated guarantee on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government there would 
be risk of a good deal of jealousy in other 
‘quarters, which might be averted by a frank 
disclosure of intentions on the part of the 
London Cabinet.” 

That was a warning, and a friendly warn- 
ing, by an ally of Russia, that we should 
not proceed in the matter of this Loan 
without a frank communication to the 
Powers. I venture to express my opinion 
that the only wise thing on that occa- 
sion, if the Loan was to have been made 
to China, was that it should have been a 
Loan offered to all the great Powers 
engaged. However, that advice and that 
warning were not taken, and you will 
find, throughout the whole of this 
matter that the whole spirit, and lan- 
guage, and conduct of Russia changed, 
and became extremely hostile to this 
country. On January 16th, four days 
after this warning, the Russian Charge 
d’Affaires protested at Pekin under in- 
structions, and warned the Chinese 
Government in the strongest manner 
that they would incur the hostility 
of Russia if they proceeded in this 
matter of the Loan, and consented to 
the opening of Talienwan as a Treaty 
port. That was on January 16th, and on 
January 17th, the very next day, Lord 
Salisbury withdraws the condition as to 
Talienwan, though he said he would give 
it up with great regret. Some of us were 
surprised to read that, because I remem- 
ber that at the opening of the Session, on 
the first day, Lord Salisbury said that the 
stipulation as to Talienwan was of no 
consequence at all; but it was withdrawn 
under the menaces of Russia. After this 
warning had been given, and we had 
withdrawn, as Lord Salisbury says, with 
great regret, Lord Salisbury tried to con- 
tinue that stipulation in regard to this 
place—which was of no value—in case 
the Manchuria railway should communi- 
vate with it. That was a very curious 
thing. Of course, if the Russian railroad 
came there, it could only be for the pur- 
pose of making it a Russian port. 
Obviously, that would be the consequence. 
On that same day—on the 17th January 
—the Chinese Government come to the 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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English Minister, and they say that the 
terms on which the English Loan wag 
offered. were preferable to those pro 
posed by Russia. Li-Hung-Chang hoped, 
us wever, that the request for Talienwan 
being made a Treaty port would be with- 
drawn by Her Majesty’s Government, as 
it was violently opposed by Russia. You 
will see throughout that this proposal as 
to Talienwan was regarded by Russia as 
a distinct indication that Great Britain 
wished to counteract her presence in 
Manchuria, and throughout the whole of 
this correspondence they always ring the 
changes on this demand for Talienwan. 
On the 19th January the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London declared to Lord Salis- 
bury that if we insisted on Talienwan as 
an open port it would be encroaching on 
the Russian sphere of influence, and deny- 
ing ker in future that right to Port 
Arthur to which the progress of events 
had given her a claim. This question of 
Talienwan was not the insignificant thing 
which we were led to believe at the open- 
ing of the Session. It was the keystone 
of the whole matter, if we may judge 
from this correspondence. On the same 
day Count Muravieff, at St. Petersburg, 
said that this demand—using a very 
serious term in diplomatic language— 
“could not be regarded as a friendly 
action.” I come to another point—that is, 
the removal of British ships from Port 
Arthur ; and I ask you to observe that it 
is from that very day, and not before, that 
the demand was made for the removal 
of the British ships from Port Arthur. It 
is quite clear, when you come to look at 
the question, that it was this Talienwan 
question that led to that demand being 
made. On 25th January, the Chinese 
Government announced that Russia had 
protested in the strongest manner against 
the Loan on the ground that it was dis 
turbing the balance of influence in 
China. And there is this passage that I 
must ask leave to read from the corre 
spondence. I think it is one of the most 
serious passages in it. I should have 
said that the Loan was to be withdrawn 
under the pressure of Russia. Our 
Minister at Pekin writes to Lord Salis- 
bury, and says— 


“T have pointed out to the Chinese Govern- 
ment the very serious responsibility and danger 
they are incurring in listening to such protests. 
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They have asked us to guarantee the Loan, and 
we had consented to do so; and if, after all 
that has passed, China is now to renounce our 
offer of the Loan, she must be prepared for the 
consequences.” 


That is very strong language for a 
Government to use, and yet on the first 
night of the Session we were informed 
by the Prime Minister that the Govern- 
ment did not care particularly about the 
Loan. That is a remarkable incon- 
sistency. The Chinese Government were 
warned, when they asked for the Loan, 
that they must take the consequences if 
they renounced the J.oan. What were 
the consequences! The Yamen had 
taken time to consider the question of 
the Loan, and on the 23rd of January 
they said they would gladly accept the 
offer if left to themselves—this was after 
the warning I have read—but Russia 
had used such threats that they could 
not venture to borrow either of Russia 
or of England, and that a promise of 
protection against Russia was the only 
thing that could help them. Thereupon 
the Loan was abandoned, and the 
Chinese Minister in London said that his 
Goveynment had been warned by Russia 
that their acceptance of a Loan guaran- 
teed by Great Britain “ will entail an inter- 
ruption of the friendly relations between 
the two countries.” Then, in consequence 
of the “minatory attitude assumed by 
Russia ”—to quote the words of the 
dispatch—the Loan was abandoned. 
Well, Sir, I say that is a very different 
state of things from that which we 
gathered when, on February 8th—the 
first night of the Session—we were 
amused with the “legend of Talienwan,” 
and were told that the Loan was of no 
consequence. Whether it was a good 
thing to have a Loan or not, I do not 
know, but I am quite sure that if we 
wanted to have a Loan we attached con- 
ditions to it which made it impossible 
that we should get it; conditions which 
inevitably set Russia against the whole 
transaction, and made difficult at the 
time the accomplishment of what I 
believe might have been a settlement 
with Russia of this question. Here, 
again, in my opinion, the policy 
proposed to themselves by the Go 
vernment has been defeated and 
abandoned. The measures adopted 


were maladroit, and the retreat conse 
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quently has been undignified. Proposals 
of an irritating character were advanced, 
and they were withdrawn under menace. 
A policy of that kind has necessarily 
the effect of destroying the authority of 
Great Britain both in China and in 
Russia. Now I turn to the question of 
Russia and Port Arthur. The first thing 
with reference to Port Arthur is that on 
December 17th we were informed that 
five Russian men-of-war were going, by 
permission of the Chinese Government, 
to winter at Port Arthur. On Decem- 
ber 23rd Count Muravieff gave the 
assurance that this was only a temporary 
occupation. I know that honourable 
Gentlemen think that at that time 
that was an untrue assurance. That is 
not the impression produced on my 
mind, and I will proceed to state my 
reasons. That Russia may have contem- 
plated ultimately, when the railway was 
completed in Manchuria and in the Liao- 
tung peninsula, the permanent occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur I do not doubt. 
To my mind, that was not an unnatural 
thing. I do not assume that there was 
anything unnatural or unfriendly in any 
transaction of that character, but at 
that time I do believe it was only 
intended to be a temporary occupation. 
Count Muravieff said it had no connec- 
tion with the German occupation of 
Kaiou-chau. It also appears from the 
correspondence that at the earliest date 
the Russian Minister informed us that 
the German occupation of Kaiou-chau 
had taken him by surprise, and, there- 
fore, it is not true, as is generally sup- 
posed, that there was joint action on the 
part of Germany and Russia in this 
quarter. The Russian headquarters, he 
said, were to remain at Vladivostock, and 
there would be no change, therefore, in 
the situation. That was early in Decem- 
ber. On December 29th there were 
two British ships-of-war at Port Arthur, 
and during the whole of December and 
well into January there was no complaint 
whatever on the part of Russia of tne 
presence of British ships in Port Arthur. 
But on January 12th for the first time 
the Russians object to these British 
ships being there. I mentioned just 
now that this was at the very 
time when M. MHanotaux warned 


us to be very careful about what 
we were doing in regard to the 
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Loan. Upon that date the Russian 
Minister objects to the British ships being 
there, and Lord Salisbury, while reserv- 
ing rights, makes what I can only call an 
apology, and gave an assurance that they 
would not remain there long. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Do you mind reading the apology 
and assurance ? 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The right 
honourable Gentleman will observe that I 
apologised for using the word. Well, | 
will use another word; an explanation, 
is, perhaps, a better word to use than an 
apology. What Lord Salisbury said was 
this— 

“The Russian Ambassador referred to the 
money of two of Her Majesty’s ships at 
ort Arthur. His Excellency said he was not 
instructed to speak to me on the subject, but 
the circumstances produced a bad impression 
in Russia. I replied that I saw no ground of 
complaint in the presence of British ships in 
a bay, when they had a Treaty right to enter, 
but that as a matter of fact they had been 
sent thither by Admiral Buller without any 
orders from home, and that in the ordinary 
course they would soon move.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Which is the apology and which 
is the assurance? 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: On the 
you will not object to my calling that an 
explanation. It was saying, “Not 
guilty, but we will not do it again.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Where is the “will not do it 
again”? 


*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I think 
19th of January Sir Nicolas O’Conor, in 
his letter from St. Petersburg to Lord 
Salisbury, says— 


*In the course of my interview with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day, on the 


oceasion of his weekly reception, his Excel- 
lency complained of the action of the 
British gunboats in entering Port Arthur. 


These proceedings, he said, were looked upon 
here -as so unfriendly as to set afloat rumours 
of war with Great Britain, and the Russian 
Ambassador had consequently received instruc- 
tions from him to make representations in a 
friendly spirit to your Lordship on the matter. 
I observed that I was unable to perceive how 
the exercise of a right secured to us by the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin could be construed as an 
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unfriendly act. The boats in question hadi 
probably gone to Port Arthur on a reconnais- 
sance, such as is usual in these waters, and ]}' 
added that I did not suppose that your Lord- 
ship had given orders respecting their move- 
ments.” 
That the question of the presence of the 
British ships in Port Arthur was raised 
in a very serious manner by the Russian 
Government nobody can doubt. If it 
was a fact, as it was a fact, that you had 
a Treaty right to have those ships there, 
if you wanted to come to an arrangement 
with the Russian Government, the worst 
thing you could do was to remove them 
or allow them to be removed. Here 
was a direct issue. The Russian Minister 
told you it raised questions of hostility 
between Russia and Great Britain, and 
the least you could have done was to 
have said, “Very well, let us have this 
question settled,” and then to have gone 
into negotiation on the subject, and come 
to an understanding as to whether Port 
Arthur was to be a commercial or naval 
port. These ships of ours were there by 
right of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. By 
the most ordinary diplomacy that would 
have been the course to adopt. You will 
find from the correspondence on page 25 
that on January 20th the Russian 
Ambassador in London said he hoped on 
this matter we would show our desire to 
avoid any friction in their sphere of 
influence in China, and therefore the 
question of the presence of the British 
ships in Port Arthur was, in the view 
of the Russian Government, an invasion 
of their sphere of influence in China. 
Well, Sir, that was a very serious ques- 
tion to be decided by negotiation and’ 
by settlement; but the worst way to 
have settled it was at once to say, “Oh, 
it is of no consequence ; they have inci- 
dentally gone there, they will go away 
soon.” They have never gone back. 
There is one other piece of information 
of a serious nature contained in a dis 
patch from Lord Salisbury (page 25) to 
Sir N. O’Conor, dated January 26th— 
“The Russian Ambassador called at this 
office on the 20th inst., and said that he had’ 
just received a telegram from St. Petersburg, 
stating that the Jmmortalité and Redpole 
had now arrived at Port Arthur. The tele 
gram went on to say that the Russian Govern 
ment attached great importance to the main- 
tenance of the most friendly relations with 
Great Britain in the Far East, and they hopet 
we should show our desire to avoid any “friction 
in their sphere of influence in China.” 
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Here comes the explanation— 


“His Excellency was informed that, as far 
as the actual facts were concerned, it had been 
understood that the Iphigenia alone had re- 
mained at Port Arthur, and that she had now 
left. If any other vessels had called, as they 
might have done in the ordinary course of 
cruising, they were not likely to remain.” 


Then Lord Salisbury proceeds— 


“In consequence of His Excellency’s remarks, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
having, at my request, made inquiries by tele- 
graph of the Commander-in-Chief at the China 
station as to the British vessels of war at Port 
Arthur, M. de Stiel was informed that neither 
the Immortalité nor the Redpole was there, 
the only British ship at Port Arthur being the 
Iphigenia, which would be leaving in a few 
days. Her visit to Port Arthur was made 
under instructions from the Admiral, issued in 
his own discretion, and not in consequence of 
any directions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 


Well, but I should have thought Her 
Majesty's Government would have given 
directions. The letter continues— 


“T thought it right, however, to observe that 
British ships of war had a perfect right to visit 
Port Arthur and other Chinese ports in the 
neighbourhood, and that there did not appear 
to be any ground for raising objections or 
attaching special significance to such visits.” 


Yes, but what is the use of a right if it 
is not to be exercised? Now, as to the 
effect of these transactions. Sir Claude 
MacDonald, writing from Pekin, on 
the 27th January, says— 

“TItis stated in a Reuter’s telegram published 

here that it is officially announced at St. 
Petersburg that British men-of-war have re- 
ceived orders to quit Port Arthur immediately, 
in consequence of representations made by 
Russia. Above is having a most injurious 
effect here.” 
In reply to that, Lord Salisbury said 
that the whole matter was left to the 
Admiral to do what he thought con- 
venient. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is not what he said. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
read the words— 


“Statement that the Admiral has been 
directed to withdraw ships from Port Arthur 
is a pure invention. The Zmmortalité was 
ordered to Chusan on January 10th. It was 
left to the Admiral, whenever he thought con- 
venient, to send the 7 phigenia elsewhere.” 


to maintain 
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opinion it ought not to have been 
left to the Admiral to determine 
the convenience. And now, Sir, I come 
to the last head—the manner of dealing 
with the Russian Government on the 
subjects of Talienwan and Port Arthur. 
The first communication to which I shall 
refer is that of the 27th January from 
the Russian Ambassador in London, in 
which surprise is expressed at the 
agitation in England, seeing that English 
statesmen had admitted the right of 
Russia to an outlet for her commer’. 


through an ice-free port, as any such ports 


—referring to Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan—would be open to ships of war, like 
other ports on the mainland, and to the 
commerce of all the world. Now, it will 
be observed here that this was an 
announcement of an intention to occupy 
Port Arthur and Talienwan, but that the 
British Government took no objection 
to the occupation. On the contrary, they 
proceeded, from that date down, as you 
will find, to 22nd March, to discuss with 
the Russian Government the terms of 
the occupation of Port Arthur. You will 
find that the whole course of correspon- 
dence is simply directed to securing 
certain conditions for the occupation of 
Port Arthur, as well as of Talienwan. 
There was an assurance given on 
January 27th, and the passage is very 
important to bear in mind. You will 
find on page 23 a communication from 
Lord Salisbury giving an account of his 
interview with the Russian Ambassador 
and the apprehension of an infraction of 
the most-favoured-nation treatment. Lord 
Salisbury says— 

“T was very glad to infer from Count Mura- 
vieff’s telegram that no such idea had received 
any sanction from him, and I heartily con- 
curred with his observation that British and 
Russian interests cannot be seriously antago- 
nistic in China.” 
I believe that is a very wise state- 
ment of the matter, and that at that 
time the Government saw nothing anta- 
gonistic to the interests of Great Britain 
in the establishment of Russia, upon 
certain terms to be afterwards settled 
at Port Arthur. That is a point which 

think it is important to observe. The 
whole of the negotiations went on on the 
assumption that Russia was at Port 
Arthur, and in giving this assurance I 
think it was only natural that the 
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Russian Government should consider 
that the British Government did not 
object, and proceed to negotiate for a 
lease. As I have said, I believe the 
original intention of the Russian Govern- 
ment was that the occupation should be 
merely temporary, and they proceeded 
with the negotiations on the understand- 
ing that Port Arthur and Talienwan 
would fulfil the conditions mentioned by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, of the 
right of Russia to an ice-free port. How- 
ever, there came, on 25th February, 3 
suggestion from China that the British 
Government should take a lease of Wei- 
hai-Wei, and that was obviously the 
result of the pressure put upon the 
Chinese Government by Russia for a 
lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
The offer was then declined by Lord 
Salisbury as premature, but on 7th March 
there is a telegram from the Marquess 
cf Salisbury to Sir C. Macdonald— 


“Tf, as the 7’imes reports, the Russians aie 
to have a lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan 
on the same terms as Germany and Kaiou-chau, 
it seems desirable for us to make some counter- 
move. The best plan would perhaps be, on 
the cession of Wei-hai-Wei by the Japanese, 
to insist on the refusal of the lease of that 
port on terms similar to those granted to 
Germany.” 


It was not until 9th March that official 
communication was made of the intention 
of China to give this lease of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, and it was stated that 
the only reason given for this demand 
was to assist in protecting Manchuria 
-gainst the aggression of other Powers. 
The Yamen said they must yield to 
Russian demands unless they received 
help, and then comes this remarkable 
passage— 

“ They earnestly beg that your Lordship will 
assist them by giving an ‘assurance to the 


Russian Government that Her Majesty’s 
Government has no designs on Manchuria.” 


That is repeated again later on, and the 
British Government are urged again to 
give an assurance, because it would have 
a great effect on the mind of the Czar, 
who had been persuaded to the contrary. 
Then the Russian Government announced 
their demand for the cession of the two 
ports, and on 11th March Lord Salis- 
bury telegraphed to Sir N. O’Conor, 
mentioning the distinction there seemed 
to be between Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan in respect to treaty rights, and on 
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13th March our Ambassador pressed 
the Russian Government to give an 
assurance that Port Arthur and 
Talienwan should be open to foreign 
commerce, and the assurance was 
tne more required because the Leader 
of the Opposition had given notice 
of a Question in Parliament on the 
subject. Now I come to the critical pari 
of the matter. On 16th March (page 
51), our Ambassador writes from St. 
Petersburg— 


“Count Muravieff informed me last night 
that he had seen the Emperor in the morning, 
and that his Imperial Majesty had authorised 
him to give me the assurance that both Port 
Arthur and Talienwan would be open to 
foreign trade like other Chinese ports, in the 
event of the Russian Government obtaining a 
lease of those places from:ithe Chinese Govern- 
ment.” 


Now that was all Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had asked for up to that time, and 
here you have the assurance of the 
Czar himself that Russia would respect 
the rights of Great Britain in Ch‘na 
under the Treaty of Tien-tsin in taking 
the lease, the terms of which had not 
been concluded. Again, up to that date, 
there was no suggestion for one moment 
that the Russians were not to occupv 
Port Arthur, but on 22nd March, after 
all this time had been spent in negotiat- 
ing—and although, of course, everybody 
knew that when in Port Arthur they 
were in a naval port and not in a com- 
mercial port—the Government for the 
first time formally objected to the occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur by Russia at all; 
and they give reasons. They do not ask 
for access for commercial ships, or even 
for war ships, of other countries. They 
maintain that the military occupation 
or fortification of any other port on the 
same coast or in the Gulf of Pechili 
would be a standing menace to Pekin, 
and the commencement of the partition 
of China. What a remarkable thing that 
there should have been seven weeks nego- 
tiating. backwards and forwards as to 
the terms on which Port Arthur was to 
be occupied, and as to whether Port 
Arthur was included in one declaration 
or another. If you say that the occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur at all by Russia was 
a danger and a menace to the interests 
of this country and to the integrity of 
China, what is the meaning of all these 
backward and forward negotiations 
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from 2nd February to 22nd March? 
Then, on taking objection to the occu- 
pation of Port Arthur by Russia, the 
Government offered not to occupy any 
port in the Gulf of Pechili if Russia 
would not do the same. On 23rd March, 
Count Muravieff said that— 


“Russia cannot be denied what has been 
granted to Germany and Japan.” 


and he added that— 


“the British Government was the only 
Government which objected to Russia being 
in Port Arthur.” 


On 24th March the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury declared to the Russian Am- 
bassador that the occupation of Port 
Arthur would be in effect the com- 
inencement of the dismemberment of 
China, and would invite other Powers to 
follow their example—which they did— 
and would have an effect on the balance 
of power at Pekin. Why was that only 
discovered on 24th March, when you 
had been going on for two months dis- 
cussing how and why and when Port 
Arthur should be occupied? And then 
the Russian Ambassador replies that 
Talienwan was dominated by Port Arthur, 
which was necessary as a naval base for 
the protection of their commerce. You 
cannot deny to any country which has 
or pretends to have a large commerce what 
you want yourselves—that she should 
have some naval base to protect that 
commerce. Germany has Kaiou-chau, and 
you admit that Russia has a right to an 
ice-free port for her commerce. How 
can you maintain she is not to have 
facilities for a naval port to protect her 
commerce? You cannot possibly deny 
it. Accordingly, on the 25th March, our 
Minister was directed to obtain a lease 
of Wei-hai-Wei, and the British Fleet was 
ordered there. The next day the assur- 
ances I have referred to were given of non- 
interference in Shan-tung. Next comes 
the remarkable dispatch from Lord Salis- 
bury, in which he reviewed the whole 
transaction of 28th March. He recites 
those Russian assurances, which were 
given by the Emperor on 16th March, and 
he states that— 


“the commercial side of the Russian policy 
in Manchuria, considered in the light of these 
engagements, is in accord with the general 
view of Her Majesty’s Government.” 
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That applies both to Port Arthur and 
Talienwan. Lord Salisbury has demanded 
these assurances; he has received them 
from the Emperor, so far as the com- 
mercial aspects are concerned, and he 
has admitted that there had been no 
objection to Russia having a naval base 
at Port Arthur up till 22nd March. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: You mean no objection to a com- 
mercial port. 

*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, acd 

no objection to their having a naval port ; 
up to 22nd March no official objection 
was taken by the British vern- 
ment. They have always gone on 
assuming that Russia would have a 
naval force there. I can find no evidence 
whatever put forward in those negotia- 
tions, until 22nd March, that Russia was 
only to have a commercial port. There 
could not be a commercial port. Every- 
body knew that, if Russia was to be 
there, it would be with a naval force, and 
there is no evidence in these negotia- 
tions confining Russia to a trading port 
only. When Russia gave notice of the 
occupation of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan, Count Muravieff stated that he 
adhered to all the assurances given on 
that subject with reference to Talienwan, 
but he omitted Port Arthur, and then, on 
31st March, Lord Salisbury insists that 
the assurances of 16th March should be 
obtained in writing, and makes this re- 
markable statement—and this was after 
they had determined to take a lease of 
Wei-hai-Wei 

“Our present policy is based on these as- 


” 


surances. 


No doubt these assurances had been 
given and were satisfactory ; they were 
demanded in writing, and actually on 
31st March, after the lease of Wei-hai- 
Wei had been decided upon, Lord Salis- 
bury states— 

“Our present policy is based on these as- 
surances.” 
The assent of Japan was obtained on 31st 
March, and on 4th April, the Russian Am- 
bassador in London states to Lord Salis- 
bury the intention of the Russian Govern- 
ment— 
“to maintain as far as possible the status quo 
existing under the Chinese jurisdiction, except 
as regards Talienwan, which will be open to 
international commerce. The situation, there- 
fore, will be in no way modified, except by 
the opening of a new port in the Yellow Sea.” 
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Then, Count Muravieff says that British 
ships of war and commerce would— 
“consequently be admitted, on the conditions 
prescribed by the existing regulations, and 
Talienwan will be in a much more favourable 
position ”— 

ie., than under present conditions. That 
is the situation which the Russian Govern- 
ment claimed to occupy. They say, “ We 
have a lease in these two places; we 
have not, as in the case of Germany, abro- 
gated the Chinese sovereignty. We aie, 
therefore, bound by Chinese obligations, 
and are prepared to maintain the status 
quo as it was under the Chinese occupa- 
tion.” That is to say, with reference to 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin, as I understand 
it, the Russian Government say the rights 
Great Britain had under that Treaty we 
still have, because Russia represents the 
Chinese Government there, and we accept 
these obligations. I have now gone 
through the Papers on the points which 
seem to me to be material. But there 
is no doubt that this concluding dispatch 
of Count Muravieff is a very remarkable 
one, and, what is still more remarkable, 
it is presented to this House without any 
answer on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government. That dispatch was received 
on 13th April, and I observe that we did 
not get these Papers until 21st April. 
Therefore, there has been more than a 
week in which a dispatch might have 
been written, and that we should have 
no answer on the part of Her Maicsty’s 
Government to the dispatch of the Rus- 
sian Government seems to me extraor- 
dinary. Well, Sir, perhaps we have no 
rizht to complain, but it would have been 
very interesting if we could have had a 
statement of the situation which we 
occupy with reference to France in South 


China, but we are told that nego- 
tiations are still going on. In 
conclusion, in reviewing this corres- 


pondence, I can only, by the light of 
those principles to which I referred at 
the commencement, characterise it— 
and I think fairly characterise it—as a 
record of continual failure at every point. 
The principle of no territorial occu- 
pations which was put forward has been 
abandoned. 


Tne FIRST LORD or tos TREA- 
SURY: I must really interrupt the right 
honourable Gentleman. If he will read 


the phrase in my speech of 11th March 
}° J 


Sir William Harcourt. 





he will see that I made a special excep- 
tion which might be necessary. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not wish to misrepresent the right 


honourable Gentleman, I am_ sure, 
but I say that, generally speak- 
ing, the principle of no territorial 
occupation has been abandoned. The 
question is, why have you _ been 
driven to territorial occupation? It is 


because you have been so maladroit in 
your negotiations that you have been 
driven into that position. The Treaty 
rights of open ports and equal oppor- 
tunities you have failed to secure; you 
have, so far as I know, no binding obli- 
gation from Germany as to the particular 
tariffs in their sphere of influence at 
Shan-tung. You have claimed a sphere 
of influence for yourself in the Yangtsze 
Valley, but I should like to know what 
means you have taken to secure that 
sphere of influence. In the presence of 
these accumulated defeats of your policy 
you have rushed, as it seems to me, very 
suddenly on a course which is in contra. 
diction of all your previous policy, espe 
cially with regard to Wei-hai-Wei. If 
the view upon which you proceeded was 
right, you ought to have come to that 
conclusion long ago—before you began 
three months ago to discuss with Russia the 
terms upon which she should have Port 
Arthur. The cession of Wei-hai-Wei was 
completed on 3rd April, just before the 
discussion came on in the House of Com 
mons, which looks very much like “saving 
the face” of Her Majesty’s Government. 
You claim to act solely in the interests 
of trade, and, at least, as far as Russia is 
concerned, you have admitted that you 
have obtained everything you asked. It 
is stated by Lord Salisbury in his dis- 
patch that, as regards the commercial 
interests, they are completely saved by 
the assurances given by the Emperor. 
And, as to what you have taken, you 
admit that for commerce Wei-hai-Wei is 
of no use at all; on the contrary, the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury told us that a man 
who went for the purpose of trading to 
Wei-hai-Wei was a fool for his pains. 
And now you say that you have taken it 
from a political point of view. 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: A military point of view. 
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*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
a military point of view. That means a 
counterpoise to Russia at Pekin. Even 
allowing this doctrine of counterpoise, how 
are you going to make it a counterpoise? 
A counterpoise that is not effectual is a 
very costly and dangerous experiment. 
Everyone knows the difference between a 
naval base which has great laal 


_ resources behind it and a naval base 
‘ which has no land resources behind it. 


You have cut yourselves off at Wei- 
hai-Wei from all internal communica- 
tions; you are to have no communica- 
tion with those railways within the Ger- 
man sphere of influence; in short, you 
have no resources in the Shan-tung penin- 
sula. If you are going to establish your- 
selves at Wei-hai-Wei, how are you going 
—and this is a material question for the 
Government—how are you going to make 
it a counterpoise to Russia? That is the 
momentous question upon this policy 
which we ought to put to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Are you going to make Wei- 
hai-Wei a Gibraltar or a Malta, or are 
you going, according to the friendly sug- 
gestion of the honourable Member for 
Bodmin, to regard it as an “ experimental 
Cyprus?” But if you are going to make 
it a military fortress, a sort of sally-port 
against Russia, by what means and at 
what cost are you about to do it? We 
have, within the last few days, been dis- 
cussing—I think, those who know the 
seriousness of it, not with light hearts— 
the stupendous growth in the expenditure 
of this country. We have also, at an 
earlier period, been discussing the narrow 
resources of our military forces, and 
before we enter upon this new policy—a 
reversal of all the policy you have pre 
viously proclaimed—we have a right to 
ask you for a much more explicit revela- 
tion than you have yet given us of the 
present scope and ulterior consequences 
of that policy. It is upon that matter 
that I wish to call for a further explana- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
SURY : I rise at a very early stage of this 
Debate, knowing full well that the result 
of that procedure may be that I shall 
again, before the Debate is concluded, 
have to trouble the House in regard to the 
comments and criticisms that have yet to 
be made. But I feel that the lengthy 
and elaborate survey which the right 
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honourable Gentleman has given the 
House of our policy cannot remain, even 
for one moment, without some reply from 
this Bench. It is not that the general 
tenour of the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s criticisms are likely as a whole to 
commend themselves to any section of 
the House. There were side issues, 
parenthetical attacks, upon Her Majesty’s 
Government which undoubtedly have 
received sympathy from some of my 
honourable Friends below the Gangwes, 
but in its broad aspects the policy of 
the right honourable Gentleman is one 
which, I believe, commends itself to 
nobody in the House, or hardly anybody. 
It is a policy which, if carried out in 
the manner in which the right honour- 
able Gentleman would have carried it 
out. had he been the responsible adviser 
of the Queen, would have had the result 
that Russia would have been where she 
is now, at Port Arthur, with or without 


the pledges in regard to our commerce, 


and we should have made no reply te 
that procedure on her part.” Whatever 
be the points upon which the right 
honourable Gentleman may meet with 
agreement, either among his own friends 
or mine, at all events, upon that particu- 
lar line of policy he stands separated from 
every man on this side, and from not a_ 
few upon the other side. I must troubl& 
the House with a survey point by point 
of the indictment which the right honour- 
able Gentleman has brought against us. 
He began, not with any criticisms of our 
policy with regard to Russia, but with 
various suggestions of dissent from t’:e 
policy we have pursued with regard to~ 
Germany. I say “suggestions of dis- 
sent,” but I am not sure that the right 
honourable Gentleman was bold enough 
to commit himself to the proposition that 
in what we have done with regard to 
Germany we committed an error of judg- 
ment. The right honourable Gentleman 
appears to think that in the statement 
that we authorised our Ambassador at 
Berlin to make to the German Govern- 
ment we have, in the first place, admitted 
spheres of influence; that in the second 
place we have given up valuable privi- 
leges; and that in the third place we 
have allowed the Treaty of Tien-tsin to 
be abrogated so far as Shan-tung is 
concerned. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman is wrong in all these statements. 
Spheres of influence we have never 
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admitted ; spheres of interest we have 
never denied. The distinction may be a fine 
one ; but the House will observe that for 
us not to admit spheres of interest would 
have been a most fatal policy for British 
commerce. We hold, we have always 
held, that, throughout the length and 
breadth of China, citizens of this country 
have equal commercial rights with citi- 
zens of all other countries: In that 
sense we admit no division of spheres at 
all. But. when it comes to other matters 
in which we are deeply concerned I 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
would be the first to admit that this 
country has certain spheres of interest in 
China, and that, having certain spheres 
of interest itself, it would be selfish and 
impossible to maintain that no other 
country should be admitted to share 
them. That proposition of mine can be 
tested in a very simple manner. Would 
the right honourable Gentleman, or any 
of his supporters, see with equanimity 
and without any remonstrance a port 
leased in the middle of the Yang-tsze 
Valley by some other Power than our- 
selves, and great concessions for railways 
leading to that port placed under the 
control of other Governments and capital- 
ists than our own? Neither in the law 
of China, nor in the law of nations, is 
there any obstacle to such a policy being 
pursued by any country ; but I am certain 
the right honourable Gentleman would 
think it an unfriendly act of any nation 
to pursue such a policy with regard to 
us; and, if that policy would be un- 
friendly with regard to us, a correspond- 
ing policy pursued by us would be, 
mutatis mutandis, unfriendly with regard 
to another nation. Therefore, let the 
House remember that, if it resolves not 
to admit anything which we have de- 
scribed as a sphere of interest with regard 
either to Germany or any other country, 
that carries as its inevitable corollary that 
we should have no right to remonstrate 
with or to resist if what we regard as a 
sphere of our own interests were invaded 
by other countries. I am certain that 
there is no man in this House who will be 
prepared to deny my second proposition ; 
therefore let no honourable Member 
rashly commit himself against the first. 
As regards the Treaty of Tien-tsin, the 
tight honourable Gentleman is mistaken 
in supposing that it is abrogated in either 
the province of Shan-tung. or in any 
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other part of China. We have constantly 
heard it stated, and the right honourable 
Gentleman certainly suggested, that the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin has been invaded 
either by Germany in the province of 
Shan-tung, or by Russia in the province 
of Manchuria. I demur to that; I do 
not believe it is the fact. I do not believe 
that the Treaty has been abrogated, 
either by the law of nations, or, in fact 
or substance, by either of those great 
Powers. In those circumstances I do not 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
has any reason to complain of the course 
we have pursued. But he suggests in his 
criticism on our Wei-hai-Wei policy that 
we should never, in taking that port, 
have so far sacrificed British interests as 
to give to Germany the assurances we 
have given. I cannot believe any prac- 
tical politician in this House takes that 
view. It may sound very easy and plau- 
sible to say. Why did you not take 
Wei-hai-Wei, in spite of all the world, and 
refuse to give assurances to anybody? 
[Sir Witt1am Harcourt indicated dissent.| 
It may sound very easy ard plausible 
to say, Why did you not take Wei-hai-Wei 
in spite of all the world, and refuse to 
give any assurances if asked for with 
regard to that base? As we obtained the 
lease of Wei-hai-Wei for military purposes 
alone, as we took it without any refer- 
ence either to the trade or commerce of 
Shan-tung, and as it had no reference 
whatever to the German occupation of 
Kaiou-chau, what objection was there to 
conciliating German public opinion by 
volunteering a statement of that kindt 
In my opinion, and I do not hesitate to 
avow it in this House—— 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): You were afraid of the “mailed 
fist.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think it would be most 
foolish and shortsighted on our part 
not to make the policy which we 
have thought it necessary to pursue in 
our own interests as palatable as pos 
sible to every other nation concerned. I 
leave these criticisms with a 
the Shan-tung peninsula, in which I think 
the right honourable Gentleman himself 
took very little interest, and I go on to 
his observations with regard to the Loan. 
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As regards the Loan he appears to be 
very indignant With us because we did 
not, instead of attempting to negotiate 
the Loan ourselves, endeavour to have 
a kind of triple or quadruple arrange- 
ment with the other Powers of Europe— 
with Russia, France, and, I imagine, 
Germany—with regard to guaranteeing 
the Loan to China. There is more than 
one observation to be made on that sug- 
gestion. In the first place, I would point 
out to the right honourable Gentleman 
that Russia has already a Loan of 
£16,000,000, contracted in 1895, and, 
therefore, if a new Loan had been 
divided, as he suggests, Russia would 
have had an additional £8,000,000, which 
would have made her share three times 
as great as that of France or England 
under the proposed arrangement. I do 
not think it would be a very convenient 
or a very desirable thing. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Would it 
not be an additional aid? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: At all events, Russia would, 
by the arrangement proposed by 
the right honourable Gentleman, give a 
very large share of this public European 
Loan to China. In the second place, I 
would remind the right honourable 
Gentleman of an episode with which he 
and gentlemen sitting near him are per- 
fectly familiar. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, in 1895 precisely the same ques 
tion came up with regard to the first 
Chinese Loan, and it was then suggested, 
I think, by Her Majesty’s then Govern- 
ment that there should be a joint 
guarantee by the European powers of 
the then Chinese Loan of £16,000,000, 
and communications were to pass between 
Germany and Russia on that subject. 
One fine morning we discovered while 
these negotiations were going on that 
Russia had, as a matter of fact, in the 
Paris market made all the arrangements 
for having the Loan with herself, and 
came to an arrangement with China on 
that basis. I do not know whether the 
right honourable Gentleman thinks that 
precedent of such happy augury as that 
we should endeavour to repeat the 
experiment which came to a disastrous 
conclusion to the Government. of which 
he wasa member. But the right honour- 
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able Gentleman could not resist, having 
made these general criticisms on the 
Loan, having a dig at Her Majesty’s 
Government on a subject where he 
hoped to obtain some kind of support 
from gentlemen on this side of the House. 
He repeated that old and, I venture to 
say, absurd legend that we abandoned 
the claim on Talienwan in consequence of 
threats by Russia. I should have thought 
a study of the Blue Book would have 
convinced the right honourable Genti- 
man of the absurdity of that hypothesis, 
and would have shown him that the 
hypothesis was impossible. What did 
occur? The history is this: Russia sug- 
gests to China that she will help with 
the Loan. That breaks down. China 
then begs us to give a Loan. We say, 
“ By all means—on terms,” and we con- 
sult Sir Claude Macdonald as to what those 
terms should be. Among terms suggested 
by him, and accepted by us, was the open- 
ing of Talienwan as a free port. Russia, 
rightly or wrongly, entered a very strong 
objection to that, and put what pressure 
she could on the Chinese Government, and 
the Chinese Government says, “ Is it worth 
our while having the Loan if the result 
of taking it is a row with Russia?” It is 
perfectly true—nobody has ever denied— 
that Russia did put pressure on China 
to prevent her from accepting the Loan, 
and that China yielded to that pressure, 
By what political legerdemain can this 
be twisted into a concession by Her 
Majesty’s Government, owing to pressure 
by Russia, or to the threats of Russia 
having influenced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? You might as well say that our 
strong protest to the Chinese Govern- 
ment that we would not permit one of 
the terms which Russia had asked from 
China for her Loan—namely, the suc- 
cession to the office now held by Sir 
Robert Hart—and the fact that China 
has broken off the Loan with Russia 
meant that Russia was yielding to our 
threats. We did not intimidate Russia, 
and Russia did not intimidate us. Russia 
asked for terms from China, which we 
would not allow China to give, and no 
doubt Russia retaliated by insisting that 
China should not give the terms we 
asked. Both Loans fell through—the 
Russian Loan and the English Loan. [ 
must say, leaving this rather absurd 
attack on us for yielding, and coming to 
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the ultimate result of the transaction, 
that I do not now regard, and never 
have regarded, the breakdown of that 
Loan as in any way a serious misfortune 
to this country.. A Loan carries with it 
—this Loan like all other Loans—a cer- 
tain amount of financial risk, and the 
‘question is whether this financial risk ‘s 
balanced by the advantages you are likely 
to get out of it. As a matter of history 
and fact we have got without the Loan 
almost everything we desired in connec- 
tion with it, and the Loan has finally 
been negotiated—not indeed by England, 
but still less by Russia—and the great 
corporation, the Shanghai Bank, who 
have managed it, have obtained the 
money through English and German 
financiers. Before I leave the subject of 
the Loan let me deal with one very 
absurd—as I thought—theory of the 
right honourable Gentleman. He thinks 
that the vital mistake made by the diplo- 
macy of this country was in suggesting 
that Talienwan should be an open port. 
He seems to think that until this sug- 
gestion was made Russia’s one anxiety 
was to work with us harmoniously in 
every respect in China, and that there 
never could have arisen any cloud of 
difference between us, or any difference 
embarrassing our reciprocal relations. 
Sir, I think he attributes a fancifulness 
of character and a changefulness of pur- 
pose to the Russian Government to 
which it is not really open. There was 
no insult conveyed in suggesting that 
Talienwan should be opened as a Treaty 
port. Russia might have thought that it 
would be more to her interests that 
Talienwan should not be a Treaty port, 
but as a Treaty port it would be as 
effective a commercial termination to her 
railway as Talienwan can now be, and [ 
cannot see that we made any suggestion 
of which Russia had a right to complain, 
-or that we inflicted upon her any serious 
material or moral inconvenience. Then, 
Sir, the right honourable Gentleman, 
leaving the question of the Loan, or 
leaving that aspect of the Loan, went 
-on to that more vexed and controverted 
subject connected with the withdrawal of 
British ships from Port Arthur—a sub- 
ject which is connected with the Loan, no 
doubt, because the two events were con- 
‘temporaneous, and because the telegram 
—the mendacious telegram which ap- 
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peared in the newspapers—no doubt had 
an effect on the negotiations. That, says 
the right honourable Gentleman, is why 
he was justified in connecting the Loan 
with the action of Her Majesty’s vessels 
of war. I frankly admit that I listened 
to all these attacks on the Government, 
in connection with our warships, with 
feelings akin to extreme _ surprise. 
Honourable Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House—I readily admit that there 
are quite as severe critics in this matter 
among our own friends—have conjured up 
an amazing picture of what they conceive 
to have taken place. They seem to sup- 
pose that we sent a kind of timid mili- 
tary reconnaissance to Port Arthur. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : I did not 
suggest that. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am not now replying to 
the right honourable Gentleman. I am 
replying to the critics whom the right 
honourable Gentleman thinks he has 
done his best to please, and who, I think, 
will not assert that the picture I am draw- 
ing has in it much of caricature. They 
assume that the Government sent for a 
quasi-military reconnaissance a certain 
number of ships to Port Arthur, that the 
Russian Government thereupon got 
extremely indignant and came to the Eng- 
lish Government and practically said “We 
insist on those ships leaving,” that we 
meekly acquiesced, and that the result of 
that—the not very remote result accord- 
ing to the right honourable Gentleman— 
was that Russia occupied Port Arthur. 
That is the train of events, as I understand 
it, which the right honourable and learned 
Gentleman conceived to have taken place, 
and which they think inflicts an indelible 
stigma of disgrace on the cowardly coun- 
sels which directed the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Sir, I need not 
say that in our view, at all events, that 
picture has no resemblance, however 
distant, to the truth. Keeping ships at 
Port Arthur never was part of the plan of 
the Government. No ships were ever 
sent to Port Arthur in connection with 
any diplomatic or military policy. At 
the same time we had the right, and still 
have the right to send ships to Port 
Arthur. Is that denied? We had need 
still to have the right to send ships to 
Port Arthur. In addition to that the 
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Russians had at that time the right in 
consequence of an arrangement come to 
with the Chinese Government to use Port 
Arthur as a practically permanent anchor- 
age during the winter months—a right 
which we do not possess, not having made 
any arrangement, or desired to make any 
arrangement of the kind with the Chinese 
Government. We were of opinion, and 
we are still of opinion, that no diplomatic 
or military advantage could arise from 
having our ships there. We were of 
opinion, and we are still of opinion, that 
diplomatic disadvantages might have 
arisen from that course, but as a matter 
of fact, during the whole time of these 
Loan negotiations, no ship of war was ever 
moved away from Port Arthur by the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
course pursued was pursued in the ordi- 
nary process, if I may so describe it, of 
Admiralty management in those Eastern 
seas; and I do not believe that our Ad- 
miral had a hint of the view which I have 
just expressed with perfect candour to 
the House until the whole question of the 
Loan was well out of the way. Now, Sir, 
is may be said, Though you sent no 
orders to your ships on March 21st, or 
22nd, or February 8th, or whatever the 
date may be, though you left the matter 
remaining on, you ought to have seen that 
unless you at once returned an answer to 
the Russian Government indicating that 
we ourselves saw great advantages in 
keeping our ships, and counting on keep- 
ing them there, we ought to have foreseen 
that some such report as that which 
reached China through Reuter from 
Russia, would be made.” I quite admit 
that it did not occur to us that so entirely 
false a statement—a misrepresentation so 
gross—could by accident, or in any other 
way, reach China and have any influence 
on the negotiations then going on. But 
that error of judgment, even if it be an 
error of judgment, is the only error 
of judgment to which we plead 
guilty, and I have never yet seen, and do 
not see at this moment, anything in the 
demand, or request, made to us by M. 
de Staal to which we had any legitimate 
reason to object. Nor do I see, nor have 
we ever seen in the course of these nego- 
tiations, any advantage in keeping one or 
two of our vessels at Port Arthur. But 
I do not wish to leave the matter there. 
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I am sure the House will not think that 
it is with any view of defending Her 
Majesty’s Government from attack that I 
now express my regret at the species of 
criticism which has been levelled against 
us, first with regard to Talienwan, and then 
with regard to the ships. After all. we 
can very well take care of ourselves, and 
we are, most of us, too much accustomed 
to hard political knocks to mind an 
attack, more or less, from whatever 
quarter it may come. But I do serious’; 
say that that kind of criticism, from what- 
ever side it comes, and whatever party 
be in power, is injurious to the interests 
of this country. Observe that as the 
world is constituted there is a struggle— 
sometimes industrial, sometimes mili- 
tary, sometimes diplomatic—going on 
between the leading nations of the world. 
I am glad to think that is not the only 
way in which we can contemplate a dis- 
play of civilised forces, but that is the way 
we have to keep in view, and this kind of 
criticism seriously weakens and hampers 
the nation which indulges in what I 
may describe as a diplomatic contest. 
Remember, that being as it is and under 
the very conditions of our political exist- 
ence, diplomacy is carried on here 
under difficulties absolutely unknown to 
any other country in the world, for 
the United States may be considered for 
this purpose not to have a diplomacy 
of the same elaborate and complex kind 
as, unfortunately, Europe has so long 
been used to. France is the nearest to 
us in point of method, but France is far 
removed from the system, which cannot 
be altered—which I do not desire to see 
altered—under which the Government of 
the day carry on the most difficult and 
delicate negotiations, and are under a 
constant fire of comment and question. 
And if it were not that this Opposition, 
and, I hope, previous Oppositions—not 
only Oppositions as a whole, but indi- 
vidual Members-—were animated by 
patriotic motives, and were always glad, I 
think—ertainly in extreme cases, and 
after representations by the Government 
—to abstain from driving their privileges. 
to excess, I say that our system would 
not work for a week. Even as it is the 
right honourable Gentleman will grant 
that the system is not an easy one for 
us to work. Compare that with Germany, 
where, practically, no criticism on foreign 
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policy, no cross-examination on foreign 
policy, takes place. Compare it also 
with Russia, where, of course, there is 
no criticism at all. Now, Sir, take the 
two cases I have mentioned. Take Ta- 
lienwan and take the ships, and consider 
them. Talienwan was put forward by 
us in the earlier stages of a bargain. The 
other parties to the bargain objected. 
We gave it up, as Lord Salisbury said, 
with reluctance, and we were immediately 
accused of having climbed down. If that 
is the way you are going to enter into 
a bargain, why, it means that you must 
in all cases start with your irreducible 
minimum, and the play of motives 
between the two parties is not, in this 
transaction, to have a freedom which, in 
every other transaction of life, is abso- 
lutely necessary. No private business 
could get on for a week under these cir- 
cumstances, and I venture to say that it 
is very rash to attempt to introduce into 
public affairs principles which everybody 
knows wouid not succeed in any other 
sphere of human activity. The truth is 
that our diplomacy, under the results of 
this system, moves, and must move, in 
fetters. You require, as it were, our 
forces to go about, as if on parade, full- 
dressed, in all the splendour of the most 
magnificent uniform, and under the gaze 
of admiring guid nunces of the day. Sir, 
that is not the way in which battles are 
won ; that is not the way in which you 
are to manceuvre your troops if you want 
to win battles. Compare the Russian 
system. Compare the freedom of action 
which Russia obtains, and the want. of 
freedom we are, or may be, forced into. 
Russia has recently, for reasons which, I 
have no doubt, are excellent, but which it 
is not my business to fathom, made appa- 
rently a great retreat in Korea. She has 
practically given up the control of the 
finances, practically given up control of 
the Army. Still, Sir, I venture to say 
that if we had been in the position of 
Russia in Korea, no British Government 
would ever have dared to suggest such a 
course as that, however expedient it 
might have been from the general point 
of view; and if you insist on limiting us 
in the way in which you seem disposedg 
to limit us, then it is absolutely impos-4 
sible, in so far as the competition he- 
tween us and Russia is a diplomatic com- 
petition, that we should fight on equal 
terms. They have already, in their 
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and Comptroller General, certain advan- 
tages to which we cannot pretend to 
aspire. Do not let us give her additional 
advantages which are, as I think, abso 
lutely unnecessary. There remains very 
little more for me to deal with in the 
right honourable Gentleman’s speech, ex- 
cept the question—the tolerably import- 
ant question, after all—of Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-Wei. The right honourable 
Gentleman has asked me various ques 
tions about the importance and value of 
Wei-hai-Wei, such as: “ What will it cost 
to fortify it? Are you going to make it 
into a second Gibraltar? To what use 
do you propose to put it?” I am not 
going to answer these questions, because, 
until we go to Wei-hai-Wei and have 
control of it, it would be premature for 
us to arrive at final conclusions—still 
more to announce them to the House. 
My own firm belief is that if Wei-hai-Wei 
never had a gun put in it at all 
it might be and would be of the 
utmost value to us diplomatically at 
Pekin while peace is going on, and 
strategically from the naval and military 
point of view if we happen to be at war. 
The advantage of a port which is in our 
own control, in which we have the right 
to remain for an unlimited period, which 
we can use as a base, without breaking 
the law of nations, and from which we 
can take such military action as seems 
good to us is very great, and, in my 
opinion, can be made much greater 
without that vast expenditure of money, 
which is, perhaps, of less importance, and 
that vast locking up of men, which 3s 
of infinite importance, of which the right 
honourable Gentleman seems to be 
afraid. I do not believe that any such 
expenditure either in money or in men 
will be required at Wei-hai-Wei, and I 
am convinced that in any case it must be, 
if naval complications should take place 
in the northern China seas, a secondary 
naval base of infinite importance to this 
country. Let me go from Wei-hai-Wei t» 
Port Arthur. A great many of my 
honourable Friends think that we ouglit 
rat all hazards to have prevented the 
bRussians coming to Port Arthur. It 
would have been, F believe, perfectly 
possible for us to do so. This, of course, 
is a personal appreciation. It is dealing 
with the unknown, and my own personal 
calculation may be erroneous; but | 
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believe it is extremely probable that if we 
had sent our Fleet to Port Arthur and 
occupied the port Russia would not have 
made it a casus belli. There is no cer- 
tainty about it. It might have involved 
us and Russia, and. by a not unnatural 
consequence the whole of the civilised 
world in arms, and, for my part, I would 
never consent to take part in a game of 
bluff, which may have consequences like 
that unless I am prepared to face those 
consequences. I do not think we should 
have been wise to engage, and I do not 
believe anybody in this House would 
have the courage to say we ought to 
have engaged in a European war in 
order to prevent the Russians from going 
to Port Arthur. But let us take the othe- 
horn of the dilemma. Let us suppose, 
as I am quite ready to do, that very 
likely Russia, like us, would not have 
thought it worth while to involve the 
whole globe in the horrors of war for the 
sake of that small port at the end of 
that distant peninsula. 


*Sirr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Hear, 
hear ! 


THe FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: What would our situation 
have been then? We should have 


_been in occupation of Port Arthur, 


and Russia would have gone on making 
her railway, and the tension between the 
two countries would have been extreme. 
I assume it would not have been at the 
breaking point, but it would have been 
almost at the breaking point, and, of 
course, the very first object of Russia 
would have been to involve us in war 
with somebody else, or, at all events, to 
obtain such an opportunity, or to choose 
such a moment of difficulty, that she 
could pursue her own objects at Port 
Arthur and get over difficulties which 
we had temporarily placed in her way. 
And every year that difficulty would cf 
necessity become greater, for every year 
the railway would_have crept down—the 
railway, which nobody desires to resist, 
which we all admit is a civilising and 
beneficial influence—that railway would 
have crept down from the Siberian rail- 
way, and would have come closer and 
closer to the port which we had occupied, 
by what right I am not sure. I do 
not know whetner we should have 
taken a lease of it or not. The end 
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of that would have been that so™ 
long as we occupied Port Arthur we ‘..( 
should have had to lock up there a very 
large garrison to answer to this railway 
in connection with the mainland force o' 
Russia in Siberia and in Russia itself. 
We should have had to keep an answer- 
ing force at Port Arthur, to the immense 
inconvenience—to put it no higher—of 
my right honourable Friend here the 
Under Secretary for War. We should 
have had to fortify it up to the hilt and 
to fill it with British soldiers. The case 
of Wei-hai-Wei is entirely different. In 
the first place, it does not rouse Russian 
susceptibilities to the same extent. I do 
not say that Russia likes our having gone 
there—I am afraid she does not—but it 
is not an insult, it is not a defiance to 
Russia in the same sense as occupying 
Port Arthur would have been. It is not 
a standing humiliation to her; it is not 
a reason, so far as I can see, for per- 
manently strained relations between the 
two countries ; it cannot be attacked with 
effect, I believe, except by a Power which 
has the command of the sea; and i! 
Russia had command of the sea I do 
not think it would much matter whether 
we do or do not possess Wei-hai-Wei, or 
whether we do or do not possess Port 
Arthur. These are the reasons which 
convince me that, if we are to have what 
I believe almost all my Friends on 
this side of the House and many oppo- 
site think we ought to have—namely, 
a reply political and strategical to the 
Russian advance—I am convinced the 
reply we have taken is the most effective, 
is the best for our own interest, is the 
least likely to produce future complica- 
tions, and is one which not merely every 
lover of peace but every lover of his 
country and the power of his country in 
those distant seas would desire to see 
adopted. I am told—I think by the 
right honourable Gentleman among 
other candid critics--that the last six or 
seven months have been an unbroken 
series of triumphs for Russian diplomacy 
and an unbroken‘ series of hhumiliations 
and defeats for British diplomacy. I 
take precisely the opposite view. Little 
attention was paid seven or eight months 
ago by anybody, except, perhaps, my 
honourable Friend the Member for Shef- 
field, who keeps a diary cf events that 
pass in all parts of the globe—little — 
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attention was paid by the public at large 
to the position and prospects of Russia 
in the Far East, and yet I am convinced 
that the position of Russia seven or eight 
months ago was incomparably better 
than the position of that Power at the 
present moment. I do not say it is 
entirely the fault of Russia; it is partly 
her misfortune. What has happened in 
those seven months? The first thing 
that happened was that the Germans 
went to Kaiou-chau. They established 
themselves in that port, and their com- 
mercial interests are spreading, or may 
be expected to spread, and radiate from 
that centre in all directions towards the 
west end of the province. That was the 
first thing that happened, and let me 
say that I regard that event as a very 
great advantage to the future commer- 
cial status of China and of this country. 
The honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield would, I think, have liked 
us to have quarrelled with Germany over 
Kaiou-chau. Personally I too highly 
appreciate the advantages which that 
occupation has given to this country and 
the whole of the commercial world to 
have any such wish. What is the second 
thing that has happened? It is that we 
have been forced by Russian action to 
take a base for ourselves in the Gulf of 
Pechili, which we certainly would never 
have taken but for the Russian action. 
We certainly would not have taken it 
now, and in the development of events 
we might never again, whatever had been 
our necessities, have been able to take 
it in the future. The present is a 
moment when, without offence, we are 
able to occupy the only other port in 
the Gulf of Pechili which can in any way 
correspond or compete with Port Arthur. 
I do not know that if some years hence 
the same necessity had arisen and we had 
not been the possessors, the lessees, of 
Wei-hai-Wei we should have been able to 
take the steps we have now taken with- 
out difficulty and without serious offence. 
The third and serious disadvantage 
which Russia has brdught upon herself 
is the inevitable feeling of distrust and 
bitterness which has been aroused ‘n 
this country by the perusal of the various 
interestiny documents which we have laid 
upon the Table of the House—documents 
on which I do not propose to comment, 
but which are in the hands of every 
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Member, and on which every Member can 
form his own judgment. And the fourth 
reason is that by the action largely of 
Russia—mainly of Russia—the whole 
Chinese question has been so stirred up 
that we have been in a position to ask 
China for commercial concessions of the! 
most far-reaching character, from which 
not we merely, but fhe whole commer. 
cial world will benefit. I am not calling 
attention to that now from the point of 
view of commerce. I am calling atten- 
tion to it from the point of view of the 
future of any Power desiring to make 
aggressions on China. For what will be 
the result of these concessions if, as I 
hope, they open the interior of China 
to Germany, to France, to America, to 
this country, and to all the great com- 
mercial countries of the world? The 
result of that will be that there will be 
slowly creeping up, perhaps not very 
slowly, a body of interests in all those 
countries which will insist that the open 
door spoken of by my right honourable 
Friend shall be kept open. Russia, who, 
but for the policy I have indicated, 
might have quietly pursued her way, 
extending her railways without exciting 
jealousy, abstaining from taking these 
military ports, quietly consolidating her 
power in the north of China, has by pre 
cipitating events brought into the field 
not all these forces—because the German 
occupation of Kaiou-chau is an indepen- 
dent matter—Russia is confronted by all 
these forces, many of them directly due 
to her policy, and there, I think, if we 
are to attribute to her the ambition 
which many gentlemen have supposed 
she has, she will find a very serious 
obstacle in her path. But, Sir, it may 
be that this contest of Europe in the 
Far East may never come about. 1 
know not; but I know that we have 
taken every precaution that a reasonable 
man can take to ensure that, if it comes 
about, the forces of commerce and free- 
dom shall not find themselves at a dis- 
advantage. If, for the sake of hypo 
thesis, I assume that Russia is the enemy 
—and I do not wish to make any such 
assumption—then I admit that there are 
advantages which she possesses of which 
no man can deprive her. She, and she 
alone, has the means of direct military 
access to the centre of China. She, and 
she alone, has got a great land frontier 
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of 4,000 miles conterminous with the 
Chinese Empire. No man can deprive 
her of those advantages ; but she has de- 
prived herself of many other advantages 
which otherwise she might have enjoyed. 
At this moment all those countries—I 
will not name them—who have interests 
and commerce in China find themselves 
in an incomparably stronger position in 
regard to the future than they could have 
pretended to be but for this action of 
Russia. I do not say that I have vin- 
dicated the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I care not for one moment 
what judgment may be passed upon this 
telegram or that dispatch. But I think 
we may say now, before the House and 
the country, that now, after all these 
months of active diplomacy, we find our- 
selves commercially and strategically in 
a far stronger position than we did 
before, and can look into the future with 
feelings of far greater confidence and 
assurance. 


6250 - 7220 
*Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): The right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House has 
asked us to believe that Russia possesses 
a freedom of action which is wanting in 
the case of the Government of this coun- 
try, and that the criticisms of this free 
country and of the House of Commons 
have been such as to destroy the effects 
of the policy of the Government and 
to prevent them from obtaining those 
advantages to this country that they 
otherwise would have been able to obtain. 
I think the right honourable Gentleman 
is most ungrateful to the House of Com- 
mons. This is a long-suffering House of 
Commons. I do not say that with regard 
only to those Members who differ in their 
opinions from th: right honourable Gen- 
tleman—I speak’ just ag. strongly on behalf 
of many of his own supporters upon the 
other side of the House. This is a long- 
suffering House in regard to its beha- 
viour towards the Government with re- 
ference to the conduct of foreign affairs 
by the Government. In this House the 
Government have been more free to bring 
their policy to a conclusion than any other 
Government have ever been in this coun- 
try in anything like similar circum- 
stances, and if the Government have 
failed in carrying forward their policy 
with a greater measure of success it is 
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entirely their own fault, and the House 
does not share the responsibility of it 
with them. This consideration raises the 
question of what it is we are about to 
debate to-night. There are many of 8 
who sit upon this side of the House who 
have wished to have a full opportunity of 
debating the whole question—the whole 
Vote upon Foreign Office Affairs—and we 
desired that the Government would give 
us the opportunity of so doing ; but, um 
fortunately, we are deprived of it. What 
happened in regard to this matter was 
that the other day a strong appeal was 
made to the right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the House that we should 
have the opportunity of discussing the 
Foreign Office Vote upon an early day. 
The right honourable Gentleman, upon 
his part, thereupon appealed to the House 
not to take the Vote to-day because of the 
illness of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and because he [the right honourable Gen~ 
man the Leader of the House] would con- 
sequently be deprived of the benefit of 
that Gentleman’s services. But for the 
purposes of discussing this present 
matter of China which has been brought 
forward in the papers, we might go 
forward. Now, as I understand, it is 
rather the desire of the Government that 
the Debate to-night should turn upon that 
question which the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House has 
opened. Therefore, as a matter of cour- 
tesy—not as a matter of right—we 
accede to it, and we are thus deprived of 
the right of debating the full Foreign 
Office Vote. So far as I am concerned 
to-night, I shall confine myself entirely to 
certain branches of the China Question. 
I do not now propose to weary the Con:- 
mittee by repeating any of the numerous 
arguments which, upon former occasions, 
we have had an opportunity of impress- 
ing upon the House with regard to the 
naval bases and other matters. Sir, I 
cannot help thinking that the country at 
large, and, indeed, many members of this 
committee, desire very greatly to treat this 
subject from a somewhat broader view 
than a mere recapitulation of the various 
promi es which the Government have 
asked for in regard to these concessions, 
some of which have been given and some 
of which have been refused. I myself 
am somewhat impatient of all these 
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promises with regard to the China Ques- 
tion, because I feel that these promises 
will only be kept so long as the Powers 
who have made them desire to keep them. 
Now the Government have attached 
great importance to these various 
promises. [ take a matter mentioned 
to-night—mentioned by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Leader of the House, 
in his reply to the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
—the right of this country to send ships 
of the British fleet up to Port Arthur. 
The Leader of the House triumphantly 
said we still had that right. How do 
the Russians define that right? In the 
dispatch of the 1st of April they say— 
“Port Arthur is a closed port of China, 
open under certain circumstances to British 
ships.” 
What does that mean? Why, in 
times of peace our fleet goes into 
Vladivostok ; in times of peace our fleet 
goes to Toulon; but here the Russian 
Government will let our ships into Port 
Arthur or keep them out according to 
their interest at the moment. The 
whole of the Chinese policy of the 
Government appears to me to be 
based very largely upon such promises 
as these—promises asked for and 
obtained from Russia in the north, 
and promises asked for and obtained 
from China in the Yang-tsze Valley. 
I attach no importance to the promises 
given by Russia, and what the 
particular worth is of the promises of 
‘China the case of Kiang-hung has shown. 
I attach little importance to these pro- 
mises, and very little importance to the 
treaties as applied to the ports 
occupied by the Great Powers in 
China. The usufruct of the fortress and 
‘dockyard of Port Arthur assumed by 
Russia for military purposes virtually— 
in fact—carries the sovereignty of that 
part of the country just as much as our 
action in Cyprus carries the virtual 
sovereignty of that island. Our treaties 
with China, giving us low tariff 
and most-favoured-nation treatment, 


and what is called national treat- 
ment, which means treatment equal 
to that extended to the natives, 


depend entirely upon the sovereignty and 
the administration of China, and those 
treaties are as good as gone where 
any European Power has any port in the 
country. You may veil the fact by 
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promises, but you cannot touch the fact 
itself. Now, the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House, who 
has defended the policy to-night, in 
February, 1896, went out of his way to 
welcome Russia to an ice-free port in 
China, thus instancing the policy of 
giving away what was not ours to give, 
and giving it away against our own 
interests, which had been displayed in re- 
lation to Madagascar and Tunis, and in 
almost every case with which they have 
had to deal. I am perfectly well aware 
that the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House, since his attention 
has been called to the danger which 
underlies his words of February, 1896, 
has explained that his words only had 
relation, and were strictly confined to 
commercial privileges. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: Quite so. That is precisely the 
fact. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: But I will put 
it to him that there is nothing in his 
words against that view—TI will put it to 
him that if Russia were to bring this 
railway down to the Gulf of Pechili, no 
one believes for a moment that Russia 
would not insist upon having the control 
of Port Arthur, upon which all her in- 
terest depends. Now, the Government shut 
their eyes to all this, because they con- 
tinue to tell the House that the Cassini 
Convention never had any real existence 
at all, and that the state of affairs is inde- 
pendent of a particular form of any 
terms of any particular convention. But 
the fact is that every item which was 
included in this suggested Cassini Con- 
vention, as telegraphed here in October, 
1895, is conceded, and everything which 
has since occurred is in direct accordance 
with the terms of the Convention, which 
is said to have no existence. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
House to-day complains that Govern- 
ments in this country are hampered in 
their acts; but not only = mem- 
bers of the Opposition in this House, but 
many of the right honourable Gentle 
man’s supporters, doubtful of this policy, 
have refrained from any attempt to 
cross-examine the Government in respect 
of it. The Government, as a matter of 
fact, have not taken the House of Con- 
mons into their confidence until 
it is too late. They have _ not 
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taken us into their confidence until 
after they have failed in. their policy. 
Even now the information that they 
give us is often misleading. Well, 
now, Sir, for instance, they denied 
the existence of the forts at Port Arthur 
until the witnesses and photographs 
were produced. They knew nothing till 
lately of the military position which 
Russia was assuming in Manchuria. 
The Leader of the House was asked a 
question as to the number of Russian 
troops in Manchuria, and he replied that 
“there are not many ”—as if the number 
mattered. In the neighbourhood of 
Kirin, on the river, which is the 
capital town of the province, there 
is a Chinese dockyard, and _ there 
we have seen people working at 
the arsenal and the dockyard, and 
there also the Russians are drilling 
Chinese bluejackets and working the 
powder factory. The importance of the 
point is not the number of troops, but 
the particular points which the Govern- 
ment concealed from the House. But 
the main point is not a promise with 
regard to this or that particular port. 
The main point is the dominance of 
Russia at Pekin, and the power she 
possesses to carry out the whole of her 
policy at the moment she chooses. Let 
us consider the points which the right 
honourable Gentleman has made of the 
policy of the Government as it appears 
from the Papers themselves. I confess 
that I myself think that the story which 
the right honourable Gentleman thinks 
we have conjured up—those of us who 
object to the policy with regard to China 
—is humiliating: I mean the episode of 
the British ships in Port Arthur. He 
says that the story which we have con- 
jured up is one which he is able to 
disprove from the Papers themselves. 
Now I will ask the Committee to consider 
for a moment what that story is. On the 
12th of January the Russian Ambas- 
sador complains of the presence of 
British ships at Port Arthur. Lord 
Salisbury’s reply was that “they would 
soon move.” That would necessarily show 
that there had been some communication 
with the Admiral. I believe there had. 
and I doubt whether the statement made 
in regard to the ships would have been 
made without communication with the 
Admiral. On the 17th of January came 
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the suggested opening of Talienwan as 
a Treaty port. This met with the 
violent opposition of Russia a few days 
later. On the 19th of January the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
makes a solemn protest upon both these 
points, which he puts together for the 
first time. He complains of the presence 
of British ships at Port Arthur, and he 
also says that our pressing that 
Talienwan should be made an open port 
is not a friendly action, words which 
justified the right honourable Gentleman 
in saying that we yielded to that point 
under menace. The ordinary words “by 
menace,” used on this occasion, are the 
traditional words of diplomacy. I need 
only point to the fact that on three 
occasions the present Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has quoted 
those same words from the honourable 
Baronet [Sir E. Grey] as used of the 
French on the Nile, and on those three 
occasions the present Under Secretary 
quoted them as words of menace. Now, 
Sir, I will pursue this description 
of the affair of the ships for a 
few minutes longer. On the 20th of 
January a further request was made, 
when the Russian Ambassador again 
complained about the presence of these 
ships at Port Arthur, and asked that 
they should be withdrawn. There was 
made to him apparently a double reply, 
verbal and written, on the 23rd of 
January. The statement was that— 
“there was only one ship there, and she will 
be leaving.” 

On the 26th of January the fourth 
complaint was made by the Russian 
Government, and the reply was made 
that “she had left.” The complaints 
were made on the 12th, 17th, 19th, 
20th, and 26th. On the 27th of 
January Sir C. Macdonald telegraphed 
that a Russian official telegram had 
been received at Pekin in which it 
was stated that the British ships had 
been ordered to leave by our Govern- 
ment because of Russian representations, 
and that that statement was having a 
“most injurious effect.” The reply was 
made the same day by the Foreign Office 
that the “statement is a pure invention.” 
Now, Sir, I ask anyone to read those 
documents, and T believe that the great 
majority of Members of this House when 
they have read those documents will not 
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believe that that statement was a pure 


invention. But what was it? No doubt 
no direct orders were sent to the Admiral 
to withdraw the ships; but surely, 
having been told what was the exact 
position of affairs as to the ships, and 
being informed of the Russian com- 
plaint with regard to the ships, the 
Admiral took that as a very strong hint 
that the ships should withdraw. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, no! 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The right 
honourable Gentleman says no hint was 
given to the Admiral. The Admiral had 
been asked questions, and he had not 
been told to stay. It was left to him 
“whenever he thought convenient to 
send” the last ship elsewhere. After 
repeated Russian representations, the 


ship left. Now, can that Russian tele- 
gram be truthfully styled “a pure 
invention”? On the 2lst January 


the Government had telegraphed to the 
Admiral—and it is not denied that other 
telegrams were also sent to him, 
although they are not given—saying— 

“Tt is alleged by the Russian Government 


that the Immortalité and Red pole have arrived 
at Port Arthur. Will you state the facts?” 


The First Lord of the Admiralty refused 
to produce the other telegrams, but he 
produced this one, and he does not deny 
that there were others. But, surely, 
those very words themselves, especially 
if repeated several times—which I judge 
from these Papers that they were—con- 
stituted a hint to any Admiral with a 
head on his shoulders that the presence 
of British ships at Port Arthur was not 
agreeable to Her Majesty’s Government! 
He was not told to leave the ships there ; 
no words were added to say when to act, 
- or whether he must act on his own 
responsibility ; but I think that most 
Admirals are very nervous even in time 
of peace about such messages from the 
. Admiralty when diplomacy is involved. 
Most Admirals would hesitate to take 
the responsibility after having several 
telegrams of that kind. 
Toe FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
_SURY: I cannot have expressed myself 
clearly. The time of the departure of 
no ships was altered by any telegrams 
at that period. 
*Sm CHARLES DILKE: It seems to 
me, from the Papers, that several tele- 
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grams were sent asking the Admiral 
questions about the presence of ships 
there, and in this it is stated, “It is 
alleged by the Russian Government” ; 
and any Member of this House putting 
himself in the position of the Admiral, 
and not being hampered by the Admi- 
ralty, but being worried by the Admiralty 
with regard to telegrams and with 
regard to diplomacy, of which he 
does not know the circumstances of the 
case—any Admiral would take that asa 
very broad hint to withdraw the ships, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: But the Admiral did not take 
it as a broad hint. The day on 
which the ship left was fixed by the 
Admiralty itself before any telegram was 
sent to the Admiral. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Well, I am 
content to say I do not always absolutely 
credit the accuracy of the statement that 
there is no foundation whatever for the 
allegation made by a foreign Govern- 
ment on these occasions. We are told 
that the statement is a pure invention, 
but the ships were only withdrawn after 
four or five representations had been 
made by the Russian Government. 
They were withdrawn after repeated 
questions to the Admiral, and _ with- 


drawn, I believe, by the Admiral 
in consequence of communications 
received by him from the Govern 


ment. I remember a case of a similar 
telegram almost word for word the same 
as this one with regard to “a pure inven- 
There was the famous question 
of the Tunis negotiations in 1878, at 
Berlin, when Consul-General Read, who 
was our representative, telegraphed home 
—those who look back to the Blue Books 
will find it—in almost the same words 
in which Sir C. Macdonald telegraphs. 
When that telegram came in 1878, 
during the sitting of the Congress at 
Berlin, a reply was made in almost 
identically the same words as the reply 
made here, stating that the statement 
was a pure invention. Well, when the 
Papers came afterwards, I am bound to 
say that there was some foundation for 
the statement which had been declared 
to be a pure invention. Now, the story 
of the withdrawal of these ships, and the 
ill-effect it produced at the time upon 
the negotiations, does seem to me to be 
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a humiliating story, and I cannot but 
think that this will be the judgment 
which the House will pronounce upon 
the whole of these negotiations. The 


- other point upon which | wish to trouble 


the Committee for a few minutes is this 
one. There was a complete change of 
front by the Government, which we sus- 
pected on the last occasion when we 
discussed this matter, and which sus- 
picion we know now, in the course of the 
last two months of these negotiations, 
was well founded. There is a long 
blank in the Papers between January 
and the 25th of February. Now, it 
was on the 25th of February that our 
Government declined a port on the Gulf 
of Pechili, and declined it on the ground 
that it would not do for us to occupy 
such a port unless the action of the other 
Powers altered the case. Then there is 
another long blank as regards negotia- 
tions, and on the 28th of March the dis- 
patch is written. But there was action 
before the 28th, when the change of 
front was fully admitted by the Govern- 
ment, and was stated in their dispatch 
of the 28th of March, which is their long 
dispatch explaining their change of 
front and the reasons for it. But that 
change, as far as I can discern in the 
Papers, for which they were going to 
wait, was not a change brought about 
by the action of other Powers. I confess 
that I have an impression which I 
formed when I first considered these 
matters, and which I think many other 
Members formed, that the change was 
due more to the subsequent revolt of 
certain Conservative Members—amongst 
them the honourable Member for Chester 
—and the criticisms of the Conservative 
Press, than to any other action. Now, 
Sir, how can we prove this? What are 
the grounds put forward by the Govern- 
ment themselves in their dispatch of the 
28th of March for the change? This is 
the main paragraph. They state that— 

“Manchuria will be revolutionised when it is 
traversed by a railway under Russian manage- 
ment, connecting ports on the Pacific under 
Russian control with the commercial and mili- 
tary system of the Russian Empire.” 


That is the great fact, that Manchuria 
is to be revolutionised when it is 
traversed by this railway. Well, that is 


what we knew in April, 1895, and in 
October, 1895. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: But no objection has been raised 
to that in the dispatch. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Well, I read 
it, as the main ground put forward for 
the change, that— 


“Manchuria will be revolutionised when it 
is traversed by a railway under Russian 
management, connecting ports on the Pacific 
under Russian control.” 


It seems to me that that is exactly what 
was known all along, and there was no 
ground, therefore, for the change of policy 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The main defence in the conclu- 
sion of the powerful speech of the Leader 
of the House of the policy of the Govern- 
ment is this: that we got everything we 
desired. Well, I am bound to say that, if 
he thinks that, he is very easily pleased 
if he got everything he desired in the 
course of those negotiations. One thing 
he got, and that was a confirmation of the 
position of Sir Robert Hart, a matter 
which I admit to be of the first impor- 
tance. But that is a thing which, like 
every other privilege we have secured, has 
been got under circumstances which are 
so dangerous that it can only be enforced, 
when seriously threatened, at the risk of 
war. It is a promise, and, of course, it 
forms a very valuable basis as regards 
the future of the Chinese Empire, and it 
can only be enforced, when threatened, at 
the risk of war. But the main point 
which the Government themselves appear 
to put forward as a great concession which 
they have secured in these negotiations 
concerns the opening of the rivers in 
China. The right honourable Gentleman 
used eloquent words with regard to it 
to-night. On a former occasion, there 
were more details given by the Govern- 
ment; they said— 


“The opening of the rivers means that we 
shall be able to take British merchandise in 
British ships, not merely to the ports recog- 
nised by Treaty, but to every riverside town 
and station in the whole of the interior of 
China.” 


Now, Sir, we have had already some occa- 
sions to judge how far these concessions 
will be carried into effect. I admit that 
if all the riverside towns and stations of 
China ‘were open in future to our trade 
3 Q 2 
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and to the trade of the world it would 
be an enormous point to secure, but I do 
not believe it is possible in practice to 
secure the wide opening of the rivers of 
China, which the Government point to 
as their main success. We have 
had other experience, and quite recent 
experience, on this very matter. We have 
had the experience of the West River, a 
matter to which the greatest importance 
was attached two years ago. In prac- 
tice it has not produced great results, for 
the opening of that river has been deli- 
berately interrupted in a manner which 
is not encouraging in regard to the actual 
performance of this promise, and I donot 
believe that, in practice, it will be possible 
to secure this wide opening of the rivers 
of China which the Government have laid 
down as their main success. But, Sir, 
there is another example of stipulations 
of the same kind which have wholly 
failed in the past, and that is the stipu- 
lation which we ‘have by Treaty with 
regard to internal taxation in China. We 
have the most admirable stipulations 
with regard to it, and we have spent the 
whole of our time in going back from 
those stipulations which were originally 
made. We began by sweeping away the 
whole of the internal taxation of China. 
After that we found that it flourished 
more than ever, and. as we proceeded to 
replace its complete abolition by a system 
of limitation, and we have constantly gone 
back upon abolition of inland taxation, 
which now does more harm to trade in 
China than when we stipulated for its total 
abolition. It chokes and strangles all 
our trade. These are examples of how 
much concessions on paper are worth, and 
how little you may get for them when the 
time arrives. I very much doubt whether 
the political value generally of the China 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government will 
in practice be redeemed by the success 
of their commercial policy in this matter 
of the opening of the rivers to trade. The 
policy of the Government in regard to 
China seems to me still to stand in the 
same unhappy position in which it stood 
when we last debated this question in this 
House. We find in the eloquent words 
of the right honourable Gentleman. the 
same absence of a firm idea running 
through his speech. and running through 
the whole of their policy in China. There 
has been the absence of this firm idea, and 
Sér C. Dilke. 
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an absence of firm resolution in conse. 
quence, and I confess that we now seem 
to be pacified by assurances with regard 
to a commercial future which have no 
solid foundation, as far as the Blue Books 
show, and are not likely to produce solid 
results. : 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover); 
The right honourable Baronet began his 
interesting speech by saying that he 
attached very little importance to pro 
mises, and very little importance to what 
he calls our Treaty position of the various 
Powers in China. Sir, there may be some 
truth in that, but when he taxes the 
Government with this because they do 
attach some importance to those rights 
we enjoy under Treaties in China he 
must admit that when those Treaty rights 
cover and defend the interests, not only 
of this country, but also of some other 
great industrial countries, then they have 
a very real value indeed. The Treaty 
rights we have in China are also the 
Treaty rights of Germany in China, and 
the more Germany embarks in industrial 
enterprise in that country the more cer 
tain are we of finding that the value of 
those Treaty rights will increase from 
year to year. I do not propose to follow 
the right honourable Baronet through the 
whole of his speech, but I must say that 
the language which he thought fit to use 
in respect to the port of Talienwan seems 
to me to bear no relation whatever to the 
facts of the Blue Book before the Com- 
mittee. He spoke of the Government 
having yielded Talienwan to menace ; but 
to whom did we yield Talienwan? Why, 
to nobody. No question of vielding enters 
into the matter at all. When China, of 
her own initiative, asked us to assist her 
with a Loan, we suggested that the 
making of Talienwan into a Treaty port 
open to all the world would be a con 
siderations which we stipulated for in 
came to our Government and begged of 
us not to put that in amongst the con 
siderations which we stipulated for ‘n 
return, we did not feel it in our power, 
nor consistént with ordinary reasonable 
behaviour, to say to China that she must 
open that port. The right honourable 
Baronet, in touching upon the question of 
Wei-hai-Wei, savs we have yielded to th: 
contention of the Leader of the Opposi 
tion. He seems to accept the amusing 
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theory, if I may so term it, put forward 
by the Leader of the Opposition, 
that all these negotiations proceeded, 
until a comparatively recent date, upon 
the basis that we did not object to Russia 
occupying Port Arthur. 


*Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: Hear, 
hear | 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM: I am glad 
to hear that the right honourable Gentle- 
man cheers that remark, but how can 
he reconcile that with the dispatches in 
this Blue Book, No. 28 and No. 29! 
The allegation of the Leader of 
the Opposition is that we showed no 
anxiety for this question of Port Arthur 
until the month of March ; but in Decem- 
ber last year we find that there was a 
dispatch from Mr. W. E. Goschen, at 
St. Petersburg, pointing out that very 
explicit undertakings had been givea 
with respect to Port Arthur as early as 
December. 


*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT: You will 

excuse me for a moment. What I said 
was that up to March 22nd the Govern- 
ment agreed that Russia should be in 
Port Arthur so long as Russia left it open 
to the rest of the world, and after our 
occupation of Wei-hai-Wei they asked 
that that should be put in writing. This 
was done at the last moment, and they 
said that their policy rested upon that 
assurance. 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM: I can only 
say that we must assume that the con- 
versation with the Foreign Minister was 
purely formal. It is ridiculous to believe 
that the Russian Minister would have 
given such assurances to our representa- 
tive at St. Petersburg unless our repre- 
sentative at St. Petersburg was asking 
some searching questions as to the pos- 
sible intentions of Russia with respect to 
Port Arthur. I followed the speech of 
the Leader of the Opposition very 
closely, but I am bound to say that he 
left me in complete darkness as to what 
alternative policy he would have fixed 
upon had he been the Foreign Minister 
of Great Britain at this great crisis. He 
was struggling through a somewhat diffi- 
cult task. In one part of his speech he 
seemed to be suggesting to a small and 
diminishing number of his supporters 
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that, had his hand been at the helm, he 
would have run away all along the line ; 
he would have conceded everything to 
Russia for the purpose of coming to an 
understanding with that country. But.in 
the same speech he seemed to suggest 
that some honourable Members are on 
the China Committee, and would have 
gone to war with Germany because she 
claimed the right to have a German engi- 
neer on a railway to be constructed with 
German money, through a province in 
which we had no commercial interest. 
Well, Sir, that kind of criticism is always 
easy, and can always be directed against 
any British Government. It is inherent 
to the position we occupy in the world. 
We live in a small island, and our power 
is a sea power. It is, therefore, manifest 
that we must develop our trade in dis- 
tant countries if we are to prosper as a 
nation. It is manifest that we must 
when we can prevent those Powers whose 
policy it is to cut off our trade from 
doing so—when I use the word “ prevent,” 
I use it in the old sense—and under 
remote contingencies we must take more 
drastic measures. Although that is quite 
manifest, it is by no means so clear that 
it is our duty or our interest to make a 
casus belli on every occasion when any 
of the Powers occupy the smallest por- 
tion of any such field for commercial 
development. It is not only not clear, 
but manifestly in the contrary direction, 
and it would be foolish for us to make @ 
casus belli of any such action on the part 
of a Power which gives us most explicit 
pledges that it has no intention to shut 
such territory against our trade. Now, 
that is the position as between ourselves 
and Germany. I am not referring to 
Russia, but the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition seemed 
to divide his speech into two parts. He 
said he would first deal with the question 
of Germany. Now, if that had any prac- 
tical bearing whatever, it. had this bear- 
ing: that we should, in some way or 
another, have resented the action of Ger- 
many in making certain arrangements in 
respect to her relations with China. 
What is this province? It is a country 
thinly populated, and although it con- 
tains some coal, it is not a_ highly 
mineralised property. If every inch of 
the province of Shang-tung were sown 
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with wheat, leaving no standing room 
for the inhabitants, they could only grow 
about as many bushels for their inhabi- 
tants as an Englishman grows and not 
quite as many as a Frenchman or a 
Russian grows. This province is a very 
poor property. It can be of no use to 
anyone until some Power builds a rail- 
way to reach the coal region and develop 
the glass and pottery industries. Would 
not the honourable Member welcome 
such action on the part of any Power! 
Would not he see in such action on the 
part of Germany a pledge that China 
would become an open sphere for the 
friendly rivalry in commerce of the 
Great European Powers! I have found 
the greatest difficulty in reconciling the 
references made by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
to Germany with the references which he 
made to Russia in the course of his 
speech. Apparently we are to believe 
every word that Count Muravieff says, 
but when Herr von Biilow gives a most 
friendly and explicit pledge of his own 
motion, we are to say that we cannot 
trust that gentleman’s word in the least 
degree. 


*Sirr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
pointed out that Herr von Bilow said 
he would give no pledge, that he would 
keep himself free. 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM: I will 
refer the right honourable Gentleman 
to page 31. There Sir Frank Lascelles 
gives what Herr von Bulow told him. 
He says— 


“He repeated what he had previously told 
me—that the German Government had care- 
fully selected a port which was not in the 
direct sphere of English interests; and that 
we need feel no apprehension from a commer- 
cial point of view, as he was convinced that 
Kaiou-chau would be open to the commerce 
of the world. In fact, he said, the German 
Government fully shared the English views of 
colonisation, and believed that our system of 
opening our ports to the commerce of the 
world was best in the interests of the Colonies 
themselves.” 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That is 
followed by the statement that he would 
make no pledge. 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM: I can 
only say that I do not believe 
that Herr von Bilow would have 
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made that communication to Sir 
Frank Lascelles with a view of depart- 
ing from the policy which has been laid 
down. If you hold that suspicion against 
Herr von Biillow, he is equally entitled 
to cherish it against us, because it is 
absolutely our own position, I believe, in 
respect of matters which are entirely 
similar. The words of Herr von Bulow. 
are— 


“T should not like to pledge myself before- 
hand, especially to foreign nations. I believe 
it is better to hold ourselves free to do what 
we like, as, I believe, the English have done, 
and are doing, in Hong-kong.” 


That is the point which I was making. 
In this Blue Book I find a very frank 
and explicit letter—Herr von Biilow to 
Sir Frank Lascelles. He reserves to his 
own opinion no larger powers than we 
reserve for ourselves. I cannot put my- 
self into the mental attitude of the right 
honourable Gentleman, who, in Arcadian 
simplicity, draws the deduction from these 
communications that we should have 
been a little more polite to Russia, and 
that. we should look with-dark suspicion 
on the German, whose policy boded evil 
to ourselves. This kind of criticism can 
always be made against any Foreign 
Minister. We are, as I said, a nation 
dependent upon prosecuting our trade, 
and we have to prosecute that trade in 
distant continents where we have no 
great military power at our command. 
I can illustrate the position from the 
career of another Cabinet, of which the 
right honourable Gentleman was_ him- 
self a member. I do not say he was 
to blame, but if anybody were to follow 
what took place in Africa with reference 
to the strip of land which we had leased 
from the King of the Belgians, he would 
find that the variation from that policy 
could be described in exactly the same 
kind of criticism as that to which we 
have listened. Any attempt on the part 
of this Government to make a good com- 
mercial bargain with another friendly 
Power is, according to the right honour- 
able Gentleman, if another State inter- 
venes, to be described as “courting a 
rebuff.” If you do not make a casus 
belli of that, well, you are guilty of 
cowardice. But if, not having made a 
casus belli of that, you take some step 
in order to improve your position for the 
next deal, then you are indulging in 
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ineffective exasperation. I can criticise 
the whole of the policy of the late Go- 
vernment in these terms. You lease a 
strip of land from the King of the 
Belgians; you court rebuff. If you do 
not go on with the bargain, you run 
away. You make a railway to Gambia ; 
you are dealing in ineffectual exaspera- 
tion. The parallel is complete, and I 
commend it to the careful consideration 
of the right honourable Gentleman, who 
was a member of the Cabinet, which, in 
common with all British Cabinets, under- 
went changes which are inherent in our 
position as a commercial country endea- 
vouring to extend our commerce. We 
have heard a great deal about Shang- 
tung. Does the right honourable Gentle- 
man forget that China has other pro- 
vinces! In adding up the large benefits 
which have accrued from the policy of 
the Government, the Leader of the House 
did not refer to the very great diplomatic 
triumph of the Government, or rather, 
through the instrumentality of the Go- 
vernment. The province of Shang-si has 
not even been referred to in the Debates 
of this House, but it is known to be 
the best coal field in China—it is the 


most highly mineralised province in 
China. It is owing to having defended 


China from pressure that we—perhaps 
I should not say “we”—but a syndicate 
of Englishmen have received a conces- 
sion from the Chinese Government to 
work the whole of that coal field, and to 
construct railways in that province ; and 
only four days ago, owing, as I cannot 
but believe, to an increase in our prestige, 
the Tsung-li-Yamén threw in the pro- 
vince of Ho-nan, thereby giving: access 
to the whole of that territory, to the 
waters of the Yang-tsze river. If you 
talk of spheres of influence, the Yang- 
tsze is in our sphere of influence, and we 
have now, or shall have in connection 
with that, a railway which is to be con- 
structed giving us communication with 
what those who have received the con- 
cession describe as the richest provinces 
in the whole of China, and they were 
selected by the concessionaires because 
the reports of the experts upon them 
were to that effect. Sir, I cannot but 
believe that that shows that the powers 
which the Government possesses at 
Pekin have not sensibly diminished, 
but, on the contrary, have augmented 
during the last few months. If I turn 
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now to the question of Germany, and a 
comparison between the richness of the 
provinces of Shan-tung, Shang-si, and 
Ho-nan, and consider it in reference to 
the Russian aspect for a moment, I am 
at a loss to understand how the right 
honourable Gentleman can believe for a 
moment that we could have had a 
friendly arrangement with Russia. I 
will confess that I have for many years 
cherished what has proved to be a delu- 
sion—namely, that it would be possible 
for us to approach Russia in a friendly 
spirit, and to demonstrate to her that in 
Asia there were worlds vast enough to 
monopolise the energies of both countries 
for a long period of years to come. The 
sause of the vanishing of that delusion 
was the reading of this Blue Book. 
That, however, may be one of the chief 
gains which have been arrived at during 
the last troublous months of diplomatic 
action. There is no project too vast, 
apparently, for the ambition of Russia. 
There is no detail too small to engage 
her attention. You read this Blue Book, 
and you find that, months ago, the whole 
forces of Russian diplomacy at Pekin 
were being taxed in order to get an 
English engineer, Mr. Kinder, removed 
from the control of the railways and a 
Russian substituted in his place. You 
find the whole force of Russian diplomacy 
exerting itself, too, in order that the 
Loan to China shal] not be made by this 
country, and you also find that Power 
striving to the uttermost by every avail- 
able means to secure the substitution of 
Sir Robert Hart by a Russian. What 
Loan to China shall not be made by this 
system of diplomacy! You can make a 
very fair balance-sheet. Put down on 
the debit side that Russia has the control 
of Talienwan. Yes, but that port is to be 
open to trade. Put again on the debit 
side that Russia has a fortress on the 
Gulf of Pechili. Yes, it is true; but we 
have taken a naval base which is far more 
suitable to our naval requirements than 
Port Arthur could ever have been. Had 
we secured Port Arthur, and Russia 
secured Wei-hai-Wei, we should be in a 
melancholy situation indeed; but it is, 
fortunately for us, the other way round. 
I do not propose to dwell, as a previous 
speaker has dwelt, upon the question 
as to whether we ought to believe all we 
are told by Russian diplomatists. If 
her pledges have been broken, that need 
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not distress us very much; we shall now 
know that greater circumspection is 
needed in such matters, and we shall 
learn to distinguish in the future between 
verbal and written assurances. Some 
of the criticisms made by the right 
honourable Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, which were directed 
against our naval base at Wei-hai-Wei, 
seem to me to be altogether outside and 
beyond the mark. The possession of that 
naval base by us constitutes on our part 
a defensive action against the possession 
of Port Arthur by Russia. In obtaining 
that naval base we have restored the 
balance of naval power in the Far East, 
in which we were predominant. I 
think that small verbal criticisms upon 
this point are really trivial. When we 
are told that we have abandoned the 
principle of the integrity of China by 
leasing this port, it seems to me that 
that is fooling ourselves by phrases. 
We were wanted by China to lease Wei- 
hai-Wei in order to buttress and support 
her against Russia. This is merely an 
homceopathic treatment ; it is treatment 
which China has asked for herself, and 
I doubt if it is any use to talk about 
“principles” in this matter at all. 
When you say that your principle is to 
get China open to trade, you must 
remember that that is the star by which 
you are to steer your course—that and 
nothing more. The Government has 
steered that course, and in doing so has 
achieved very real success, and obtained 
very real benefits indeed. I may say, 
without fear of contradiction, that they 
have absolutely and most faithfully 
carried out the indication of policy given 
so long ago as 10th January last by the 
Leader of this House. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition began to-night by putting that 
indication of policy in his own words, in 
heavily-leaded type; but when I turn 
from his sensational presentment of the 
policy to the words actually used by the 
Leader of the House I find that the 
Government promised to do much less 
than the right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition said, and 
that he described the position in much 
calmer and quieter language. The 
Leader of the House, speaking on 
10th January, anticipated even then the 
possibility of our having to occupy Wei- 
hai-Wei, for he said that, in his view, 
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territory is a disadvantage excepting in 
so far as it was necessary to supply a 
base for possible warlike operations. 
So that the whole of the charge as to 
inconsistency upon that point falls abso- 
lutely to the ground. Then, if I come to 
the indication of the lines of policy which 
the Government would pursue, I find 
that he laid down two _ propositions. 
First, that the Government must, so far 
as it can prevent any Power securing 
such an advantage as would enable it to 
bring great pressure to bear upon the 
Chinese Government at Pekin; and 
secondly, that the Government would 
do its best to see that in no way should 
our interests be prejudiced. Will any- 
body read that Blue Book, and maintain 
that the Government have not been doing 
their best to see that undue pressure is 
not brought to bear upon China by other 
Powers! We have already had some 
earnest of our success in that direction. 
Mr. Kinder, to whom I have referred, 
was not dismissed, notwithstanding the 
pressure of Russia in that direction. 
The succession to Sir Robert Hart is 
secured to a British subject, until the 
balance of our trade is level with the 
trade of any other Power—an almost 
impossible contingency. The Chinese 
Loan, althgugh not contracted by this 
Government, has been contracted jointly 
by British and German financiers, and I 
have already referred to the opening up 
to British enterprise of the provinces of 
Shang-si and Ho-nan. So far from any 
other Power being able to interfere with 
China, we, who are acting in the interests 
of China, are receiving concessions from 
China to our benefit. Above all, we have 
confirmed China in the belief that we 
are her friends, that we have disabused 
Germany of the unfounded belief that we 
are her foes in matters of commercial 
rights. We have also gained time. 
Time, to a country like our own, which 
has a population and wealth which grow 
year by year, is everything. After some 
few years, or at least after some few 
decades, we shall be in a better position 
than we are now. Time enables other 
nations to reflect. It may be that our 
Colonies, it may be that Germany, it 
may be that America, on the reflection 
which time will give them, will enable 
them to decide that it is better, after all, 
to throw in their lot with us, to assist us 
in our effort to substitute the policy of 
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friendly emulation in commerce for the 
policy of hostile rivalry, which degrades 
—and sometimes even sacrifices—com- 
merce altogether, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I think I have heard it said by honour- 
able Gentlemen opposite that we are not 
precisely a happy family on this side of 
the House, but it seems to me, from the 
very enthusiastic manner in which the 
attack on the Government from my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Mon- 
mouth was received, and from the very 
calm fashion in which the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the House was received by his friends, 
that Gentlemen opposite are not quite so 
much of a happy family as they usually 
profess they are. In looking at these 
matters we are bound to regard the 
circumstances and the difficulties and the 
results, and judge them by the results. I 
recognise what the circumstances were and 
what the difficulties were. Some honour- 
able Gentlemen of Jingo proclivities are 
inclined in all these matters to ignore 
circumstances and _ difficulties, and to 
misjudge results. What was the position 
‘only a very few years ago? We were 
absolutely paramount in the East. We 
sometimes talk about balance of power ; 
but then there was no balance of power. 
We were absolutely masters. We were 
masters because of the strength of our 
Fleet in the Chinese Seas, and also be- 
cause we held the key of the door between 
Europe and the Far East. Matters have 
changed very much in the last few years. 
We had then Japan, formerly an uncivi- 
lised country, with a navy consisting of 
afew junks. Now Japan is a great naval 
factor in the world. But the change has 
been still greater in regard to Russia. 
Russia has civilised Siberia, and. has made 
a very large part of the railroad which 
in a year or two will connect Europe with 
the Far East. Russia, therefore, has 
made a new road to the East, and a 
road which we cannot touch. . There are, 
therefore, two roads, one of which isin our 
hands and the other entirely in the hands 
of Russia. The result of this is that 
Manchuria has become within the mili- 
tary area of the Russian Army, and that 
Pekin is within striking distance of this 
Army. While this was going on Ger- 
many was extending her commerce in 
China and seeking to increase it still 
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further. She obtained a concession from 
China in the shape of Kiaou-chau, of 
which she has a lease, and which is both 
a commercial port and a naval base ; and 
there is a considerable Hinterland behind 
that naval base. We gave our consent 
readily to that. Russia, on the other 
hand, was in this difficulty: she had 
only an _ ice-bound seaboard on the 
Pacific. She naturally wished to have a 
terminus to her railroad, to which her 
ships could be connected at all times of 
the year. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House, in a speech 
which we all remember, laid it down that 
this terminus and the consequent pass- 
ing of the railway through Manchuria 
was a legitimate ambition on the part of 
Russia. After that I am sorry to say that 
we have adopted a somewhat nagging 
attitude towards Russia. The right 
honourable Gentleman himself has ex- 
plained that we proposed to Russia to 
grant a Loan to China on the condition 
that they made Talienwan a Treaty port. 
Russia objected to this, and the whole 
thing fell through. I, personally, am 
exceedingly glad that it did fall through. 
[ should have been very sorry to hear of 
our guaranteeing £16,000,000 of the 
British taxpayers’ money to China; and I 


therefore am _ personally grateful to 
Russia for having interfered and stopped 
that Loan. The reason why it fell 


through was that Russia protested against 
it, because she had claimed to have a 
port in Lake Pechili, and it was admitted 
that Talienwan was the port best fitted 
for the requirements of her railroad. The 
next thing that took place after this was 
that Her Majesty’s Government made no 
further complaint—they accepted the 
position, and no great harm was done so 
far. Russia insisted on treating with 
China for a commercial port at Talienwan 
and a naval base at Port Arthur, and I 
think that she had a perfect right to do 
so, and I do not believe that anybody 
really doubts that she had a right to do 
so. There was no concealment on the 
part of, Russia that she wanted a naval 
base, and there was no concealment that 
she wanted Port Arthur to be that naval 
base, and the two ports are close by. 
Lord Salisbury himself objected to 
Russia having any naval base, and he 
particularly objected to that naval base, 
if she had one at all, being Port Arthur. 
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His contention was that Russia was 
already strategically strong by land, and if 
in addition to this strategical land advan- 
tage she also had a naval advantage by 
means of a port on Lake Pechili, that 
would make her almost too strong for the 
other Powers, and she would exercise too 
great an influence at Pekin. Russia’s 
reply was that all other Powers have a 
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naval base in Chinese waters. She, it is 
perfectly true, has a naval base at 
Vladivostock, but it is icebound, and 


you have admitted that she ought to have 
another. Russia also said that she had 
a fleet, and that she wished that fleet to 
be defended, if possible, by having a 
naval base into which the fleet could 
retire at any time. She further stated 
that Talienwan could not be defended 
unless she had Port Arthur, and I think 
these arguments on her part were very 
reasonable. She did not wish her com- 
mercial port to be at the mercy of the 
Japanese or of any other Power. This 
seems to me to be entirely in accordance 
with common sense. China was ready to 
refuse, and said she would refuse this 
lease of Port Arthur to Russia provided 
that we entered into such relations with 
her as would practically guarantee her 
independence against Russia. At the 
same time, we found that no other Power 
except ourselves was prepared to join us 
in any action against Russia obtaining 
this naval base. Faced with these facts, 
Lord Salisbury did not push his opposi- 
tion further. As has been said by othe~ 
speakers, there are many things done by 
other Powers which we may think 
undesirable, but it by no means 
follows that we should push our 
objections to the point of war. 
For instance, just now I heard a Ques 
tion in the House as to the American 
Government putting a tonnage due on 
English ships. Nobody would dream of 
going to war if the United States insisted 
upon enforcing that tax. Only a year 
ago the Armenians were vilely treated 
by the Turks. We protested at the 
time, but we did not go to war on account 
of our protest. Then, Sir, there followed 
some sort of discussion between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Rissiau 
Government in regard to the position 
that foreign ships would occupy when 
using Port Arthur. I confess that I did 
not understand the point of Lord Salis- 
bury’s contention. These two ports are 
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close together, and ought to be embraced 
in one common fortification. They are 
to all intents and purposes one good 
naval station, one portion of which is 
reserved for warships. and the other for 
commercial ships. It really does not 
signify one atom whether you have a 
Custom House at Talienwan alone, or at 
Talienwan and at Port Arthur. What 
I apprehend was the view taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government that, unless some 
definite understanding were come to, it 
might be that Russia would regard Port 
Arthur, being a naval base, as a port 
where exceptional advantages might be 
given to Russian commerce; but the re. 
presentations on our part have been met 
by Talienwan becoming a Treaty port, in 
which there is no preference given to one 
country over another, and by Port 
Arthur—the other portion of this naval 
station—-being no port of entry at all. I 
really do not think that by this arrange- 
ment we have in any way injured our 
position, or that we should better our 
position if both Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan were ports of entry. Sir, I have 
heard it stated in the Press that Russia 
has acted with bad faith. This appears 
to me a very serious allegation to make 
against a friendly Government, and 
it is not likely to promote friendly 
feelings between Russia and England. 
I assert that it is absolutely untrue. 
The question arises upon the position 
that our ships or foreign ships are to 
occupy in future in Talienwan and Port 
Arthur. In regard to Talienwan there 
evidently was a misunderstanding be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and M. de Stael. 
The conversation took place in French, 
and Lord Salisbury translated what M. 
de Stael said to mean that Talienwan 
was to be a free port. That misunder- 
standing has been put an end to for the 
present, and no one can assert that upon 
this ground Russia has been guilty of 
bad faith. Then there came the question 
of whether Port Arthur and Talienwan 
were or were not to be open as com- 
mercial ports. Undoubtedly Count Mura- 
vieff thought they were to be commer- 
cial ports at the time. Since then he has 
changed his mind, but it must be remem- 
bered that there is a great difference 
between changing one’s mind and acting 
with absolute bad faith. Moreover, we 
are not damnified in any way by this: 
change of mind on the part of Russia. 
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After this there was most unquestionably 
@ serious error committed by Lord Salis- 
bury. I allude to Wei-hai-Wei, which 
was taken as compensation for Russia 
occupying Port Arthur. Sir, we are told 
that Wei-hai-Wei has been occupied 
entirely upon strategical and political 
grounds. I believe I am right in saying 
that all military experts do not agree 
that we are the gainers in a military 
sense by the acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei. 
If it is not fortified it will be of no advan- 
tage to have such a station, and if it is 
fortified the fortifications will not only 
cost us £2,000,000 or £3,000,000, but 
we shall be obliged to have it garrisoned, 
which will require some 10,000 men to be 
kept there at great cost. While we find 
it difficult to get soldiers for the increase 
of our Army, it seems to me a very 
great mistake, unless the thing is an 
absolute necessity, to increase our garri- 
sons in this way in foreign parts. 
Equally certain it is that when we took 
Wei-hai-Wei it was an absolute reversal 
of our foreign policy. Our prestige con- 
sisted in China of our being disinterested 
and other Governments not being dis- 
interested. Wei-hai-Wei had been 
offered to us and we had refused it, and 
I cannot help thinking that by doing so 
we increased whatever prestige we hap- 
pened to have with the Cuinese Govern 
ment. The real reason why Wei-hai-Wei 
was taken was not lest we should lose 
prestige with the Chinese, but because 
there was a dread on the part of Lord 
Salisbury that he would lose face with 
some of his Jingo friends here. The 
Jingo is a sort of being who expects a 
Minister of the Crown never to enter into 
any negotiations without coming back, 
like a magpie, with something to show 
that he has gained. A Jingo does not 
care whether whet ‘has been gained is 
to the advantage of this country or not; 
but he is always angry when he hears 
that any other country has acquired addi- 
tional territory, if we cannot show also 
that we have obtained a like acquisition 
of territory. I regard the acquisition of 
Wei-hai-Wei purely and solely as a sop 
to the Jingoes—a sacrifice on the Jingo 
altar. This Wei-hai-Wei appears to have 
been taken in a great hurry. We read 
in the Blue Book that a telegram was 
suddenly sent, stating that— 


“Russia has taken Port Arthur. We want 
compensation. Take Wei-hai-Wei.” 
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That is not the way in which things 
ought to have been done. Her Majesty’s 
Government ought surely to have con- 
sulted some military and naval experts. 
I should like to know whether they did 
so or not. I hope before we exercise 
the option of taking it over naval and 
military experts will be consulted, and, 
if it is not held to be absolutely neces- 
sary to have a garrison or fortress there, 
that we shall content ourselves merely 
with having the option. The option, as 
a matter of fact, is better than the pos 
session. The option, on our part, would 
prevent any other Government taking 
the place, which is the entrance to the 
Gulf of Pechili, and that is all we really 
want. In listening to the Debate I have 
found that there has been a great deal 
of indignation expressed with regard to 
what took place with respect to the 
British ships that put into Port Arthur. 
I really do not join in this indignation 
in the least. The matter was exceed- 
ingly simple. Certain warships of Eng- 
land did put in there, and the Russian 
Government saw, as I saw, in the English 
Press, the greatest boasts of what we 
were going to do. “We are,” it was 
stated, “sending our Fleet into the 
northern Chinese waters ; let the Chinese 
tremble.” It is admitted that Port 
Arthur was within the sphere of Russian 
influence. What then happened? M. de 
Staal came to Lord Salisbury, and said— 


“We are most anxious to keep on friendly 
terms with you. We have obtained the per- 
mission of the Chinese Government to our ships 
remaining at Port Arthur during the winter, 
and surely it will be very undesirable for you 
to send up as a great naval demonstration 
yeur fleet in Chinese waters, from Hong-kong 
into Port Arthur.” 


The suggestion seemed to me to be a 
perfectly reasonable one, but what was 
the reply of Lord Salisbury? The reply: 
was— 


‘You are entirely mistaken. We (the 
Government) never sent those ships there. 
There are only two or three ships there, and 
they are going to leave immediately.” 

a 
M. de Staal was naturally satisfied, and 
{ think Lord Salisbury’s explanation of 
what was the real fact was a very useful 
one. To say that we yielded to the 
menace of Russia, in making our ships 
leave Port Arthur, when they had @& 
right to be there, is an entirely erroneous 
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view of the situation. To reverse the 
position: supposing you heard that the 
Russian Fleet in Port Arthur had ap- 
peared in Hong-kong or Shanghai, what 
an outcry there would have been on the 
part of the English newspapers! Surely 
it would have been reasonable on our 
part to have suggested that perhaps, 
under the circumstances, they would be 
good enough to put in if they liked for 
a day or two, but not to make a naval 
demonstration in our waters. Sir, the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord has pointed out that the difficulties 
of the situation have been enormous. I 
entirely agree with him. You were nego- 
tiating at Pekin, London, and St. Peters- 
burg at the same time, and naturally it 
‘was very difficult to avoid temporary mis- 
apprehensions taking place. In Pekin 
you had to treat matters with ths 
‘Chinese Government, and it is obvious 
that the Chinese were doing what gene- 
rally a weak Government does—they were 
endeavouring to gain themselves by play- 
ing us off against Russia and by playing 
Russia off against us. But not only had 
Lord Salisbury to meet these natural 
difficulties of the situation, but he found 
himself under a fire of hostile criticism 
in this country. The Press, in their 
anxiety to get news to stir up and 
inflame Jingo passions, picked up every 
scrap of news they could get hold of and 
published it. Often the news was 
entirely incorrect, often it was partly in- 
correct, often it could not be understood 
without having the context; and all this 
was used for comments against the action 
of Lord Salisbury, because he did not 
come up to the Jingo mark. The right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord 
seemed to complain that we. on this side 
of the House had been unpatriotic in 
our action in this matter. We were not 
the persons who subjected Lord Salisbury 
or the Government to cross-examination 
on what was going on in the Far East. 
It came entirely from honourable Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. 
Things were pushed so far by these 
honourable Gentlemen on the other side 
that I understand a committee of public 
safety had been established, one of whose 
missions was to force Lord Salisbury into 
a Jingo attitude in regard to China. 
Well, Sir, with this attitude on the part 
of the Press, with this cross-examination 
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every day, and with this committee of 
public safety of his own followers looking 
after him, insisting that he should do 
this and that, and interfering and med- 
dling on every occasion, I do say Lord 
Salisbury had a most difficult position. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouthshire criti- 
cised a good deal many of the details of 
what is going on; but on what grounds 
did he criticise them? The right honour- 
able Gentleman criticised them because 
Lord Salisbury was too Jingo. He 
thought we ought at once to have entered 
into friendly terms with Russia, and to 
have carried on negotiations with Russia, 
based upon a reasonable give and take. 
His objection was stronger in regard to 
Wei-hai-Wei, but the right honourable 
Gentleman’s whole opposition was that 
Lord Salisbury had been, perhaps, in 
details, more Jingo than he (the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
West Monmouthshire) approved of. The 
opposition to Lord Salisbury on the 
ground that he has not been sufficiently 
Jingo. has come almost entirely from his 
friends and from a few honcurable Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House who 
share in the opinions of those friends, 
but whose opinions are not, I assert, the 
opinions of the Radical Party in this 
country. Sir, if honourable Gentlemen 
do attack Lord Salisbury on the ground 
of what he has done, they should not 
generally and vaguely rail against him. 
They should specify what he has done 
wrong. and what he. has left undone. 
Do they object to the declaration of the 
First Lord of the Treasury that Man- 
churia had fallen under Russian influ- 
ence? If so, how would they propose 
to meet it? Do they want to send an 
army to Manchuria? Manchuria has 
necessarily, from the logic of geography, 
fallen under Russian influence, and there 
Manchuria must remain. Do the critics 
object to Port Arthur becoming a naval 
basis for Russia? Do they object to 
Lord Salisbury’s policy because he did 
not carry his objection to the extent of 
war? Some of them assert that war 
would not have been necessary, and that 
we had only to assume a firm tone with 
Russia, when Russia would have imme- 
diately yielded. That appeared to me an 
open question. For my own part I do 
not believe that we ought to present any 
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ultimatum to a foreign Government with- 
out realising this, that either we shall 
have to eat our own words, if that 
country does not yield, or we shall have 
to go to war. Then, Sir, others tell us 
that we ought to have come to some sort 
of agreement in order to secure further 
concessions from China; that is to say, 
we were to tell Russia that we would 
agree to their having Port Arthur on 
condition that Russia would agree to our 
squeezing something out of China, It 
seems to me that that is a most con- 
temptible position to occupy. I should 
like these gentlemen to tell us what they 
do want in the matter of further conces- 
sions. We have got an assurance that 
the Inspector of Customs will always be 
an Englishman. We have got a guaran- 
tee that nothing will be ceded in the 
Yang-tsze Valley. We have got a con- 
cession with regard to river steamers. 
I do not understand what more it is sug- 
gested we want. We must always re- 
member that our aim is to keep, as far 
as we possibly can, China together, and 
not to break it up. It is obvious, if 
we get territorial or other concessions 
from China, that other countries will 
follow our example and do the same. 
Therefore, I do hope that before the end 
of the Debate. the House will be informed 
clearly and specifically of the nature of 
the further concessions which it is stated 
we should secure from China. I do not 
think Russia would object to these con- 
She would rather like them, 
because they would mean getting more 
concessions on her part. China would 
not object, and I do not think it would 
much matter if she did. Now, Sir, J 
judge, under these circumstances, entirely 
by results. I quite admit that there is 
a good deal of which we might complain 
in regard to these negotiations, but I 
think that negotiations are very like the 
manoeuvres before a _ battle. Anyone 
watching these manceuvres would see 
troops advancing in one direction and 
retiring in another. He would probably 
not be able to make head or tail of what 
was going on, but what he would do, as 
a practical man, would be to leave it in 
the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and judge by the result of the battle. 
What are the results of all that has been 
The first result is 


we have had no war, notwithstanding the 


cessions. 


going on in China? 
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fact that a great many gentlemen oppo- 
site and gentlemen in the Press have 
urged Lord Salisbury to make war with 
Russia. I thank God there has been no 
war, and I feel the deepest gratitude to 
Lord Salisbury. There has been no 
general break-up of the Chinese Empire, 
a result which would be much against 
our interest, and might have followed 
if the negotiations had not been wisely 
conducted. What is our real main interest 
in China! It is that China should re- 
main a free trade area exactly as before, 
At the present moment, notwithstanding 
Russia’s paramount influence in Man- 
churia, notwithstanding the fact that 
Russia has got Port Arthur, and not- 
withstanding the fact that Germany has 
got Kiaou-chau, China is a free trade 
area, There is free trade in China 
proper, in the territory ceded to Ger- 
many, and in the whole of Manchuria. 
The Treaty of Tien-tsin. and the limited 
duties that China can raise upon our 
products and other products. exist at 
the present moment precisely as if 
nothing had occurred. Allowance must 
be made for Lord Salisbury, for he had 
to pay a ransom to Jingoism to save a 
war. If really it was a question of going 
to war or paying this ransom I should 
have preferred, of the two evils, that 
Lord Salisbury did pay the ransom. The 
position is very much the same as that 
of Irish Members. in regard to the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill. They object 
to the amount to be given to the land. 
lords, but they know that the only way 
to obtain their Local Government Bill 
is to pay a ransom to the landlords, 
Therefore, objecting as they do to this 
ransom, they say, “We are the greater 
gainers, and we will pay the ransom.” 
Wei-hai-Wei is the ransom, and I accept 
it as an alternative to war, regretfully 
acknowledging that it seemed the only 
way of keeping the peace. I have never 
yet in this House made my vote and my 
support dependent upon Party considera- 
tions. I have voted with perfect indif- 
ference, as often against a Liberal 
Government as against a Conservative 
Government. In the matter of foreign 
affairs. I have never had a Government 
which suited me. Notwithstanding my 
high respect and admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone, I suppose I must have voted 


against his Egyptian policy a hundred 
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times. I do not make foreign politics 
a question of Party. [I have my own 
views. I am opposed to this Jingoism. 
find any Minister playing to 
the Jingo craze then I am opposed to 
him, but when I find a Minister, whether 
he be Conservative or whether he be 
Liberal, standing up against this Jingo 
craze, when I find him attacked and 
reviled by Jingoes, then, Sir, I rally 
to his support. I do not suppose two 
persons could more absolutely differ in 
domestic politics than I do with Lord 
Salisbury, but I do recognise that the 
underlying principles of Lord Salisbury’: 


» scheme of negotiations in the Far East 


were perfectly sound; and I further 
recognise that, although he may have 
made what I respectfully should have 
thought were some errors in points of 
detail, yet the result has been most 
satisfactory. I therefore take a broad 
view, as I think we ought always to Jo 
in matters affecting our relations with 
foreign countries. I overlook errors vf 
detail, and give my cordial support to 
Lord Salisbury, and thank him for what, 
he has done. 


[On the return of the Cuamman of 
Ways anp Mrans, after the usual 
interval—] 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Barnsley, 


I ask the indulgence of 


to a Member who speaks for the first 
time, while I venture, as representing an 


“important industrial constituency vitally 


interested in the upholding and extension 
of British trade, to approach the question 


funder the consideration of the Com- 


mittee. The safeguarding of British 
trade interests in the one great market 
of the world outside the British Empire 
with which we have, up to the present 
time, been able to trade on equal terms 
with other nations, is essential to the 
future prosperity of this country. The 
basis of our trade rights in the Chinese 
Empire is found in the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, where it is expressly stipulated that 
the British Government and its subjects 
shall be allowed free and equal participa- 
tion in all privileges, immunities, and 
advantages that may have been or may 
be_ hereafter granted by the Emperor of 
China to the Government. or subjects of 
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any other nation. It will be within the 
knowledge of the Committee that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
to uphold these rights unimpaired, for 
it is within their recollection that on the 
8th February it was stated “in another 
place” that, not only had we not sur- 
rendered one iota of our Treaty rights, 
but that we had no intention of surrender- 
ing them, and that there was no effort 
which the country would not make rather 
than allow these rights to be destroyed. 
I will not deal with the question of 
Russian aggression on China further than 
to say it appears to me that a fatal mis- 
take was made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when, instead of demanding that 
our Treaty rights throughout the whole 
of the Chinese Empire should be 
expressly reserved to us in any arrange- 
ment the Chinese Government might 
make with any other Power, this demand 
was limited to the Yang-tsze-kiang Valley 
only. Surely other nations were bound to 
interpret this as meaning that, outside 
the Yang-tsze-kiang Valley, we were not 
disposed to press our claims, and this, 
naturally, caused the Russian Govern- 
ment to come to the conclusion that this 
country might safely be ignored. With 
regard to the concessions obtained by 
Germany, I find, according to Paper 
No. 5 on Chinese affairs, issued so long 
ago as the 22nd November, it was stipu- 
lated that German engineers should have 
the preference in the building of any 
railway which China might construct in 
the province of Shan-tung, and also in 
the working of any mines which might 
exist along the track of such railway. 
Our reply on the 10th December to the 
German demand was equality of treat- 
ment for British subjects, according to 
the Treaty rights possessed by Great 
Britain, and compensation on any points 
in respect of which these rights might 
be disregarded. It will be remembered 
that it was stated in the House that 
similar assurances to those given by 
Russia had been made to us by the 
German Government, with respect to the 
territory they had recently occupied, that 
our Treaty rights would be in no respect 
infringed. This appeared to be a most 
satisfactory announcement, but, unfortu- 
nately, as had repeatedly happened in 
regard to the recent negotiations in 
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regard to affairs in the Far East, we 
were again doomed to disappointment, 
for I find that on the very same day, the 
8th February, Herr von Bilow stated in 
the Reichstag— 


“The following stipulations have been se- 
cured respecting railway and mining conces- 
sions:—The Chinese Government have con- 
sented to hand over to a German-Chinese 
Railway Company, to be formed hereafter, the 
construction of a railway from Kiaou-Chau, to 
be subsequently connected with the projected 
great railway system of China. The railway 
will serve the coal-fields of Weih-sien and 
Poshau, situated to the North of Kaiou-Chau, 
which will be exploited by German capital. 
The Chinese Government have further pledged 
themselves to accord to the Chinese-German 
Railway Company to be thus formed. condi- 
tions at least as favourable as those granted 
to any other European-Chinese Railway Com- 
pany in China.” 

Herr von Biilow concluded by saying 
that, with regard to putting Kiaou-chau 
on the footing of a free port, he would 
not like to commit himself beforehand, 
especially to foreign nations, that he 
believed it was better to hold themselves 
free to do what they liked, as he believed 
the English had done, and were doing, 
at Hong-kong. This statement plainly 
showed that the assurances which Her 
Majesty’s Government imagined they had 
received from the German Government 
were valueless. I will now refer to tht 
latest incident—namely, the astounding 
communication that has appeared in the 
Berlin Imperial Gazette, on the 22nd 
April, in connection with our approaching 
occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, to the effect 
that this country has spontaneously inti- 
mated to the German Government that 
it has no intention of injuring or calling 
in question German rights or influence 
in the province of Shan-tung, or of 
creating any difficulties for the German 
Government in the province; and that, 
in particular, it has no intention of laying 
down railway communications with the 
interior from Wei-hai-Wei, or from the 
territory which appertains to that port, 
thus surrendering British Treaty rights 
which, on the 10th December, they had 
declared must be upheld. But when we 


have regard to the fact that we proposed 
to use Wei-hai-Wei as a naval base in 
the Pacific Ocean, and that we find one 
of the principal points which the Germans 
have in view in taking Kiaou-chau was 
that it would enable them to control the 
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could any more fatuous policy be 
imagined than that, unasked by Ger- 
many, Her Majesty’s Government should 
preclude themselves from the right to 
connect Wei-hai-Wei with one of the coal- 
fields of Shan-tung in order to ensure an 
independent supply for our ships of war 
at that port? I am afraid that too much 
attention has been devoted latterly te 
Russian aggression in northern China, to 
the possible neglect of our more im- 
portant trade interests in the densely- 
populated regions of southern China. We 
have not had much reference to what 
has transpired in the matter of negotia- 
tions as between this country and France. 
Nevertheless, I think it is not inoppor- 
tune that we should have some regard 
to British interests in southern China 
and as to how far any demand made by 
France upon the Chinese Government 
may have endangered them in the future. 
I might say that I have long taken a 
special interest in this part of the 
Chinese question, and have travelled 
through British Burma with the object 
of obtaining information as to the possi- 
bilities of commercial development, and 
especially with regard to an extension of 
the Burma railway system to the upper 
valley of the Yang-tsze-kiang. I there- 
fore wish to consider how far any action 
that the French Government have 
recently taken is calculated to injure 
our own trade interests in south-west 
China. The Committee will recollect 
that by the wresting of Tong-king from 
the last vestige of Chinese control in 
1884 by the French, and the erecting a 
wall of hostile tariffs against the admis- 
sion of our goods subsequently, the first 
step was taken by France to our dis- 
advantage. In 1886 we only succeeded 
by the very skin of our teeth in prevent- 
ing the French taking possession of 
Upper Burma, and I need hardly point 
out to the Committee that had they 
accomplished this object. they would have 
gained possession of our hinterland in 
the same way as they have succeeded in 
doing in western Africa. In 1885 a 
convention was concluded between France 
and China, in which it was stipulated 
that, when China should have decided to 
construct railways, she should have 
recourse to French industry, and the 
Government of the Republic would afford 
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every facility, but that this clause 
should not. be looked upon as con- 


stituting an exclusive privilege in 
favour of France. But when this 
convention was renewed in 1895 


very different language was employed. 
There it was stated, with regard to the 
construction of railways and working of 
mines in Yunnan, Kwang-si and Kwang- 
tung, in default of giving a preferential 
right, this provision conferred on them a 
right of priority which they would not 
allow to be disregarded. In explaining 
the stipulations as to the construction of 
railways and the working of mines, and the 
opening of Szumao to Franco-Annamite 
trade, they stated that, for the future, 
they afforded to their Tong-king trade new, 
shorter, and more direct roads for pene- 
trating towards the centre of China ; they 
opened, in fine, for their industry, the 
prospect of developing the mines of China 
and extending the railwavs of French- 
Indo China. Our Government naturally 
protested against these exclusive privi- 
leges being granted to France; and, as 
the final result, an agreement was come 
to between Great Britain and France, and 
embodied in a declaration, Article 4 of 
which provided— 


“In the province of Yunnan and Szechuen, 
all the privileges and advantages of any nature 
conceded to France in the Agreement of 1895, 
and which may in the future be conceded in 
these two Chinese provinces, either to Great 
Britain or to France, shall, as far as rests 
with them, be extended and rendered common 
to both Powers and their nationals and 
dependents, and they engage to use their 
influence and good offices with the Chinese 
Government for that purpose.” 


In face of this distinct agreement, so 
recently entered into, it is somewhat 
astonishing to find in the correspondence 
respecting the affairs of China that, on 
the 25th of January, the French Govern- 
ment had protested against the opening 
of Nanning, on the West River, and 
against the right to connect British Burma 
by railway with the upper reaches of the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang Valley, which China had 
agreed to as two of the conditions upon 
which we were to make her the Loan. 
On the 31st of January the French repre- 
sentative again spoke to the Yamen very 
violently against the opening of Nanning. 
Now the spirit and the letter of our 
agreement of January 1896 with France 


Mr. Joseph Walton. 
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was that both mations should enjoy equal 
and mutual rights to trade in the Chinese 
provinces of Yunnan and Szechuen. Yet. 
we find that when this Government 
sought to have the West River opened 
to its navigable limits, French influence 
prevented it being opened beyond 
Wuchow, an agreement in respect of 
which was arrived at on the 4th of 
February, 1897, The only possible object 
that the French could have in resisting 
the opening of the West River to Nan- 
ning must have been in order to lessen 
our facilities for trading with Yunnan by 
a waterway, and thus compel our sending 
British goods through Tong-king, where 
they were subjected to a 10 per cent. 
tariff. Amongst the French concessions, 
we learned there was that of a railway 
connecting Tong-king with Yunnan-Fu, 
by the Red River, in regard to which it 
was stated in the French Chamber that-— 


Supply. 


“Tt would create the réle and the function 
of the quickest and cheapest road of inter- 
national trade with South China.” 


Thus, after opposing our obtaining the 
right to construct a railway from British 
Burma into Yunnan, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the French Government 
engaged under agreement with us of 
January, 1896, to use their influence and 
good offices with the Chimese Govern- 
ment to secure us equal privileges and 
rights, they have not hesitated to enforce 
their demand upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment for a railway concession similar to 
that which they objected to our having. 
The French have already completed their 
railway system in Tong-king up to the 
Chinese frontier, whereas it will take us 
two or three years to complete the rail- 
way system of Burma to the frontier of 
Yunnan. I know that some persons hold 
the opinion that the country to be 
traversed by a railway connecting British 
Burma with the upper reaches of the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang Valley presents enor- 
mous engineering difficulties. This may be 
true, but I apprehend that the French 
will have to face similar difficulties ; yet 
they have not hesitated, but have con- 
sistently, and step by step, forced on, and, 
if we do not take care, will carry to a suc- 
cessful issue, the tapping of the trade of 
South West China in front of us, while 


we are folding our hands and doing 
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nothing. There can be no question that 
Her Majesty’s Government ought, in the 
trade interests of this country, to demand 
a railway concession from the Chinese 
Government to enable us to connect 
British Burma with the upper valley of 
the Yang-tsze-Kiang. A French expedi- 
tion is already in Yunnan surveying the 
route of their intended railway, and as the 
work of making alternative surveys will 
occupy, in all probability, a very long 
time; it seems to me imperative that 
Her Majesty’s Government should, at any 
rate, commence necessary surveys at once 
in order to ascertain the most practicable 
route for the continuation of the Burma 
railway system into China. Can any rail- 
way project in the world be of greater 
importance than this one, seeing that a 
line constructed from British Burma into 
the Yang-tsze-Kiang Valley in China will 
have at each end of it a great empire 
containing a population of nearly 300 
millions?’ Surely, from a commercial 
standpoint, two great populations like 
these ought to be brought into connection 
by a railway system, no matter how great 
the engineering difficulties to the con- 
struction of a line. As Great Britain no 
longer holds the supremacy in the markets 
of the world that she enjoyed 30 or 40 
years ago, owing in some degree to the 
increased ability to manufacture on the 
part of competing nations what we used 
to supply them with and, in some 
measure to the protective tariffs they 
have placed against the admission of our 
goods, it is all the more imperative that 
our trade interests should be upheld, our 
existing markets extended, and mew ones 
opened. To insist on an equal right to 
trade in China in the same way that we 
so freely accord an equal right to trade to 
all nations throughout the British 
Empire is a just policy, a policy vital to 
the prosperity of British commerce, and 
one which, if resolutely and consistently 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government, 
will secure for them the united support 
not only of this House, but also of the 
whole British nation, irrespective of 
political differences. 


Mr. E. R. PACY MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said that having, since’ the 
beginning of this Parliament, visited 
the capital of China and other parts 
of the country, having asked in the 
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House over two years ago what 
was, he believed, the first question 


about the Trans-Manchurian Railway— 
that undertaking which had been such 
an important factor in bringing the situa- 
tion to its present point—and having 
followed Chinese affairs closely ever 
since, he ventured to interpose for a 
few moments in the Debate. It was 
almost superfluous, it seemed to him, to 
criticise or characterise the tortuous 
character of Russian diplomacy, as set 
forth in the Papers. He did not pro- 
pose, after the expression that had fallen 
from the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury with regard 
to the distrust and bitterness engendered 
in England, to bring before the notice of 
the Committee the pretexts on which Port 
Arthur was first visited and subse 
quently held by Russia. But a point 
which had not been brought before the 
Committee. he thought he might venture 
to touch—namely, the line taken by 
Russia in April, 1895, when she turned 
Japan out of the Leao-tong peninsula. 
In April, 1895, the Russian Minister 
presented a Note to the Japanese Vice 
Foreign Minister, asserting that the ces- 
sion of the Leao-tong peninsula to Japan 
by the Peace Treaty would be a con- 
tinued menace to Pekin, a threat to the 
independence of Korea, and a danger to 
peace in the Far East. The view which 
he ventured to put forward was that the 
Government, in allowing Russia _ to 
acquire Port Arthur, had lost a very 
important move. He thought we might 
have checked the acquisition if one 
British ship had been kept at Port 
Arthur. The presence of one ship would 
have put such spirit into the Chinese 
that they would have stayed there, and 
Russia would hardly have embarked on 
such a piratical, filibustering, and out- 
rageous policy as to attack Port Arthur 
in times of peace. Moreover, in relation 
to that, he should like to draw the 
attention of the Committee to two tele 
grams, Nos. 67 and 68. The telegram 
of Sir Claude Macdonald to Lord Salis- 
bury on the 27th January ran thus— 


“Tt is stated in Reuter’s telegram, publishe1 
here, that it is officially announced at St. 
Petersburg that British men-of-war have r- 
ceived orders to quit Port Arthur immediately. 
in consequence of representations made bv 
Russia. Above is having a most injurious 
effect here.” 
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Lord Salisbury’s reply was “that the 
statement that the Admiralty is asked 
to withdraw the ships is a pure inven- 
tion.” Would the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, or some Member of the Front 
Bench, inform the Committee whether 
the Russian Government did or did not 
make that statement officially? The 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the House had characterised the state- 
ment as “mendacious.” Was Reuter’s 
statement that the Russian announce- 
ment was official mendacious, or was 
the official announcement of the Russian 
Government mendacious? He thought 
the mere fact that we allowed Russia to 
acquire Port Arthur was not more than 
the loss of a move, though it was an 
important move. The serious evil con- 
sisted in the fact that by allowing Russia 
to acquire Port Arthur we had accelerated 
her acquisition, assimilation, and absorp- 
tion of Manchuria by many years. But 
for that China might possibly have had 
time to put her house in order. From 
Manchuria. however, Russia was within 
easy striking distance by land of Pekin. 
Shing-king, the most southern of the 
three provinces of Manchuria, extended 
south to the point where the Great Wail 
abuts on the Gulf of Pechili, to Shanhai- 
kwan, the railhead of Mr. Kinder’s line, 
which is only 200 miles from the capital. 
How did Russia first get a hold on Man- 
churia? That was some three years ago, 
when Russia first obtained a footing 
there, through the agreement conc.uded 
between the Chinese Government and the 
Russo-Chinese Bank for the construction 
of the trans-Manchurian Railway. He 
did not think any sane person could have 
any objection to that agreement in its 
broad cutline, but he did not think its 
details were fully considered, or their 
effect fully realisea, at the time it was 
made. He referred particularly to Sec- 
tion 8, which read as follows— 


“The Chinese Government has undertaken 
to adopt measures for securing the safety cf 
the railway, and of all employed on it, against 
anv extraneous attacks. The preservation cf 
order and decorum on the lands assigned to 
the railway and its appurtenances shall be 
confided to police agents appointed by the 
Company.” 


It appeared from the information given 
by persons who had been there that the 
Mr. Moon. 
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police agents were mainly Russian, and 
these were doubtless practically a mili- 
tary force. He remembered the statement 
that. had been made in the House by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and which 
had been referred to by the right honour 
able Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, that the number of Russian 
troops in Kirin was not larze, but that 
Russian troops were there was not 
denied. A telegram from Odessa, which 
appeared in the Z7’imes on Wednesday, 
gave details of the number of Russian 
troops now in Port Arthur. This tele 
gram stated that-— 


“The number of the Russian occupying 
force now at Port Arthur is 3,000 men, and 
during the next two months, according to 
present orders, this number will be increased 
to 5,000. By the end of next year, the 
force in occupation is to be brought up tu 
20,000 men. The number of men to he 
quartered in Manchuria to act as guards for te 
protection of the railway is to be brought up 
to 50,000 by the time the line is completed.” 


And then the 7’¢mes correspondent stated 
that— 


“It is worthy of notice thut these guars 
are picked men, and their well-set, stucay 
appearance had very favourably impressed 
several foreign military critics who have seen 
them. Their uniform is dark blue, almost 
black, with yellow facings, and bears the 
yellow dragon on the collar, while their cap 
carries the Imperial Russian arms in yellow 
metal.” 


The Russification of Manchuria was pro- 
ceeding at a pretty fast pace, but this 
had been greatly accelerated by permit- 
ting Russia to acqure Port Arthur. Fur- 
ther, it was thought at first, when Russia 
was taking Port Arthur and Talienwan, 
that she was merely acquiring that strip 
of some thirty miles which lay from north 
to south, between those two places, but a 
day or two ago information was received 
that that extent of territory was to be 
more than doubled. The territory to be 
leased to Russia was to go 25 miles fur- 
ther north, over a portion of the penin- 
sula which was much broader than the 
southern portion. While he was of the 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
nad lost an important move in the game, 
he thought that the acquisition by 
Russia of the north of China, especially 
Manchuria, was inevitable. On that 
point, therefore, he should not vote 
against the Government. There was one 
further reason why Manchuria was of 
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importance to China—namely, on ac- 
count of its being the home of the 
reigning dynasty. The Chinese had 
had lost prestige by the Russians acquir- 
ing the territory from which the family 
came, and where the tombs of their ances- 
tors semained. With what feelings would 
the annual ceremonial procession, from 
Pekin, be made to these tombs, only 60 
miles east of Mukden, when they were 
practically in alien territory?) It was 
stated from Shanghai, a day or two ago, 
that the opinion was gaining ground 
that a removal of the Court from Pekin 
was contemplated, either to Singan-fu or 
to Nanking, each of which cities had 
been the capital of a former dynasty. 
In China, heretofore, a change of capital 
had been followed by a change of 
dynasty, and therefore the proposed 
removal of the Court, though it 
might seem reasonable and proper in 
this part of the world, was viewed in 
China as a dangerous, if not impossible, 
step. ‘There were two matters he would 
like to submit to the Government with 
regard to Manchuria. We had what he 
might call two positions left there. We 
had the position of Mr. Kinder, of whom 
such a high opinion was expressed by 
Sir Claude Macdonald in one of his dis- 
patches; and there was also the port of 
Niu-chwang, in which we were largely 
interested. We did a large trade at that 
place, and he understood that the con- 
templated railway would run ten miles 
from the town. The suggestion he 
wished to make was that the Government 
should prevail upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment to insist upon the rights which they 
possessed under their Railway Agree- 
ment with Russia, and cause the railway 
to run through Niu-chwang, or else to 
bring about the construction of a branch 
line running from the main line to the 
town. There were two telegrams (Nos. 
115 and 117) on page 48 of the Papers, 
the latter of which, from Sir Claude Mac- 
donald to the Marquess of Salisbury, 
seemed to him (the honourable Member) 
to leave a loophole, which might very 
likely be availed of by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The telegram was to the effect 
that Mr. Kinder would not be disturbed 
in the part of the line which he had 
built. Mr. Kinder had surveyed the 
line far beyond Shanhaikwan and up to 
Mukden, and therefore ought to be main- 
“‘ained in that position. He hoped the 
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Government would do what it could to 
prevent the rest of China being absorbed 
by Russia, and that we would take advan- 
tage of any desire on the part of China 
that her naval and military forces should 
be trained under English officers. In 
the Peterburgskiya Viedomosti, Prince 
Oukhtomsky, who is the president of the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, so closely con- 
nected with the Manchurian Railway, 
spoke of England’s artificial position in 
Asia generally, “ where Russia takes deep 
root, and England only clings to the sur 
face.” That might apply to the North of 
China, but he did not think that this 
country would acquiesce in that view with 
regard to the great bulk of the eighteen 
provinces. In conclusion, he expressed 
the hope that a close and vigilant atten- 
tion would be given to preserve and, if 
possible, extend those equal opportuni- 
ties of the trade of China, of which trade 
we had been the unselfish pioneers. 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 

Blackfriars): Sir, the defence of the 
Government policy on the part of the 
First Lord of the Treasury -vas largely 
apologetic. He spoke of the difficulties 
of negotiating, subject, as the Govern- 
ment was, to questions in the House, but 
their difficulties were entirely of their 
own creation. The right honourable 
Gentleman asked, I think, for sympathy 
on account of the trouble which they 
have in dealing with diplomatic ques 
tions, subject, as they are, to a fire of 
questions in this House. Had these 
events taken place between 1880 and 
1885, and we had been on the Govern- 
ment side of the House, we well know that 
there would have been a different state 
of things. If this present Government 
had been subjected to the treatment that 
the Government of 1880-85 was sub- 
jected to, they would have had reason 
to complain. Few questions had been 
asked on the subject from this side of 
the House, and most of these came from 
his own supporters, and none of them 
had been put in the House until it was 
too late to effect any beneficial change inw 
the Government policy. The First Lord 
of the Treasury said that we obtained 
Wei-hai-Wei for naval, political and dip- 
lomatic reasons, and without reference to 
trade or commerce. This does not agree 
with Lord Salisbury’s statement. 
ought to know something about the 


He ~ 
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terms upon which we shall lease that 
port, and he says in No. 150 of the 
Chinese correspondence— 


“You are authorised to inform the Japanese 
Government that Wei-hai-Wei will be leased 
by us on the same terms under which the 
Russians have been granted a lease of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan.” 


In No. 120 we have the assurance of the 
Emperor of Russia that both Port Arthur 
and Talienwan would be opened to 
foreign trade, like other Chinese ports. 
Therefore, there is not the slightest 
doubt whatever that Wei-hai-Wei 
ought also to be open to foreign 
trade, like other Chinese ports. If 
the statement made by the right 
honourable Gentleman is correct that Wei- 
hai-Wei has been taken possession of 
merely for naval, political, and diplomatic 
purposes, then there is a serious discre- 
pancy between the two statements. Now, 
Sir, all these negotiations we are con- 
stantly informed are being carried out 
in the interest of commerce, and of those 
who carry on our trade with China. For 
many years, merchants have had little 
countenance from the House, but it ap- 
pears as if their time had come. The 
House may, therefore, wish to know 
how it is looked upon by merchants 
engaged in the trade. One Minis- 
ter recently said that the open-door 
policy would be insisted upon even at 
the cost of war, and he afterwards told 
us that the most-favoured-nation clause 
“precludes any other Power from setting 
up exclusive claims.” This language 
ought to make those who carry on the 
China trade feel safe, but, as a matter of 
fact, they are entirely dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the negotiations by the 
Government, because Germany, France, 
and Russia have not only made exclusive 
claims, but have had them granted. How 
does this action of the Government strike} 
the merchants engaged in the trade of 
China? I may mention here that, to my 
mind, there was an omission from the 
speech of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
because he never said one word, either 
when speaking on this subject a fort- 
night ago or to-night, as to the policy 
of the Government being approved by 
those in whose interests he says the policy 
was pursued. So far as I know the 
views and opinions of those engaged in 
the China trade—and I know them 
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fairly well—they feel that their trade 
interests have been neglected in many 
ways, not only now but during a long 
past, and their position, I might almost 
say, sacrificed. The commercial Press of 
China and Japan are entirely opposed to 
the Government policy. I am bound to 
say that I do not believe that a single 
representative opinion from merchants 
engaged in the China trade could be 
found in favour of the policy pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government. There 
is a consensus of opinion amongst the 
merchants engaged in this trade that the 
Government have been remiss 


very 
indeed, and have lost many oppor- 
tunities of benefiting our commerce. 


Not a word fell from the First Lord of 
the Treasury signifying the commercial 
community of China approved of his 


policy. Being engaged in the trade 
myself, I have much correspondence 
from China in regard to it; and 
within the last few days I have 


received a long letter from a merchant 
in Shanghai who, from his position, may 
be considered to represent the mercan- 
tile community of that place, which is 
the largest port in China, and he states 
that the conduct of the Government 
shows a neglect of British interests in 
China, and want of a continuous and 
firm policy in our dealings. He speaks 
of ‘the regrettable and perilous want of 
knowledge as to what our interests really 
‘are, and, in reference to Lord Salisburv’s 
fexplanation during the Debate on thé 
‘Address on the day Parliament opened, 
\said that he felt sure he was expressing 
the opinion of every British subject in 
‘China when he said that the explanation 
‘was received with astonishment and dis- 
jmay, and that Lord Salisbury had treated 
ithe matter with a lightness which he 
could only explain by the supposition of 
ignorance of the gravity of the issues at, 
He complained that the Govern- 
ment seemingly accepted the assurance of 
Russia. that when the railway was com- 
pleted, and the port opened, Talienwan 
would be free to the trade of the world. 
Such a declaration from the Premier 
appeared to be absolutely fatuous. 
Looked on by the light of recent events, 
I am sure it appears so now to every- 
Several statements have been 
made in the Debate of a fortnight ago, 
and also to-day, intended to minimise the 


one else. 





Mr. Provand. 
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value of our trade with the northern part 
of China. There are almost no ship- 
ments from this country to any place 
north of Shanghai, excepting to Vladi- 
vostock, to which place an occasional 
steamer goes direct from London. Shang- 
hai is the depdt for all the trade that 
lies north of it, and taking one branch 
of the trade only—namely, that of cotton 
and woollen goods and yarns—the sta- 
tistics show that half of all such goods 
imported into Shanghai are afterwards 
re-exported to the three ports in the Gulf 
of Pechili. The trade is important and 
increasing. The imports into Newch- 
wang have more than doubled during the 


last ten vears, and they have also largely | 


increased to Chefoo and Tien-tsin. The 
articles I mention are all of British manu- 
facture, except some American cotton 
goods and Japanese yarns.. The trade 
done between Shanghai and Vladivostock, 
which, until the Russians obtained Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, was the most 
southern port of Manchuria, has increased 
threefold during the last seven or eight 
years since any statistical account was 
kept of it. Therefore, although we all 
know that Shanghai is one of the largest 
trading ports in the world, very few 
know that a half of all that is carried 
into that port, in one of the most im- 
portant branches of the trade, afterwards 
finds its way up to that very part of the 


country which will fall ultimately 
under the control of the Russians. 
The First Lord of the Treasury 
has expressed surprise at Chinese 


helplessness, but, since the war between 
China and Japan, all the world has known 
that China is unable to resist any pres- 
sure whatever, and that her promises or 
assurances are consequently of no value, 
and would be broken at once if pressed 
by France, Russia, or Germany. China 
could not prevent herself from giving up 
anything that any one of these Powers 
wanted, if no other Power stepped in to 
prevent it. We had an instance of this 
pressure mentioned to-night in China 
having conceded to France territory 
which we had given back to her on the 
distinct understanding that they were 
not to cede it to any other country. 
The astuteness of Russia in these negotia- 
tions is not so noticeable as is our own 
neglect of our interests. The First Lord 


of the Treasurv has spoken of the pre 
cipitateness of Russia. She has not been 
There has been no secret as 


precipitate. 
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to what she intended to do. It has been 
common knowledge. Her intentions have 
been known for years. She merely 
waited an excuse and an opportunity to 
obtain Talienwan, and Germany’s having 
taken possession of Kaiou-chau supplied 
this. Russia’s opposition to our commer- 
cal interests has been shown in many 
ways; indeed, she has always been an- 
tagonistic. She prevented the Loan of 
1894 being obtained in London and had 
it settled with France. She prevented the 
Loan of a few months ago, and also 
stopped Talienwan being opened as a 
Treaty port. She affected offence at our 
men-of-war going to Port Arthur, where 
they had the same right to go as the 
men-of-war of any other country. She 
endeavoured to have Mr. Kinder, the 
engineer of the Chinese railways, replaced 
by a Russian engineer, and in the route 
of the railway, which is to come to Port 
Arthur, it is to pass about 10 miles from 
Newchwang. The whole object is to 
transfer the trade of that port to Talien- 
wan. In every way she has tried to 
obtain undue illegitimate advantages at 
the expense of ourselves. And there has 
heen no secrecy about these; when asked 
about them our Government has always 
received and been apparently satisfied 
with an assortment of assurances what- 
ever they may be taken as worth. The 
difference in the value of the concessions 
obtained by the other countries and ours 
is noticeable. The Yang'-tsze- Kiang 
Valley is not to be ceded or mortgaged 
to anv other country, but there is no 
definition as to what is included in the 
Valley of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, and as it 
is only an assurance of the Chinese Go- 
vernment it may be worthless. Of far more 
value is the promise that Sir Robert Hart 
will be succeeded by a British subject as 
Commissioner of Customs. Here again 
we have only a promise which, on pres- 
sure from any other country, would be 
broken; indeed, this promise has been 
already set aside by Russia as regards 
Talienwan and Port Arthur, and by 
Germany as regards Kaiou-chau. The 
concession of steamers on the waterways 
of China and the opening of three new 
Treaty ports are of great value, but 
although obtained by us these advantages 
are common to everyone. On the other 
hand, the concessions to other countries 


are exclusive and in their possession. 
Russia has Port Arthur and Talienwan, 
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both of which will be fortified and 
become two Scbastopols. There is also 
the Manchuria Railway Contract, nomi- 
nally made on behalf of the Russian 
Chinese Bank, but really on behalf of 
the Government. This company is to 
have Russian and Chinese shareholders 
only. The imports and exports into and 
from China by the railway are to pay 
only two-thirds duty charged on sea- 
borne goods, and goods coming by the 
railway and passing into the interior 
are to do so at less than the usual transit- 
pass rates. All these concessions are 
substantial, and can never be taken away. 
The same is true of concessions obtained 
by France and Germany. The honour- 
able Member for Dover has stated that 
no alternative policy has been suggested 
by the Opposition, while there has been 
an abundance of destructive criticism. 
No one has objected to Russia making the 
termination of the railway at an ice-free 
port on the Pacific. The whole question 
is as to the terms on which she was to 
do so. The railway would benefit the 
“whole commercial community, and ours 
probably more than any other. What 
should have been done was to have 
come to terms with Russia long ago and 
settled a suitable place for the railway 
terminus, and have had that place opened 
by China as a Treaty port, which would 
have made it the common property of all 
the world. Then everyone would have 
had a natural interest in maintaining 
it as an open port. Now we shall be 
debarred from them, and to the present 
moment we have not heard of the terms 
upon which goods may enter Talien- 
wan. It has been stated that Talienwan is 
to be a free port, but that has been 
contradicted. We are constantly told 
that all these negotiations have been 
entered into for the benefit—at least, in 
the first instance—of those who are 
engaged in the China trade, and who are 
expected, therefore, to be able not only 
_to maintain, but to increase, our trade. 
I am sure that I express the opinion cf 
the mercantile community of Chipa when 
I say that our interests have been mis 
understood as well as neglected. They 
have, indeed, in some ways, been sacri- 
ficed. We look upon the negotiations as 
an example of diplomatic ineptitude. 
Assurances appear to have been accepted 
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from anyone—from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which cannot possibly carry 
them out if pressed by Russia, 


France, or Germany, and from these 
countries, which have no intention of 
sarrying them out unless it suits their 
interest to do so. If the Government 
do not abandon their present halting, 
drifting, ineffective policy they are sure 
to meet with a series of diplomatic defeats 
and humiliations, which, it is not un- 
likely, may almost lead to war, 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): Amongst the Papers that have 
been presented to the House there appear 
many extraordinary statements, but the 
most extraordinary one is that contained 
in dispatch No. 140, from Lord Salisbury 
to the Minister at Pekin, in which he. 
says that the British policy was entirely 
based on the assurances that were given 
by the Russian Minister at St. Petersburg. 
Now I know very well that all diplomacy 
must be carried out by dispatches, by 
verbal communications, and by different 
methods of that sort between the various 
Ministers and Ambassadors, but you are 
in avery false position if you accept the 
Minister of a foreign 
country, and base your policy on those 
assurances, which he does not stick to; 
or, in other words, he does exactly the 
opposite to what he tells you he is going 
to do. If your foreign policy is based 
upon assurances of that description it 
must inevitably lead you into difficulties. 
Where I find fault with the Government 
is in trusting to assurances from the Rus- 
sian Minister, after this country has had 
such an extensive experience of as- 
surances from Russian Ministers in pre- 
vious cases. It is quite within the recol- 
lection of this House, and everyone who 
has ever taken any interest in politics, of 
what happened in the cases of Khiva, 
Merv, Bokhara, and Batum. As far as 
Khiva is concerned, there was the ex- 
press word of the Czar that he had no 
intention of going to Khiva. Surely 
after that experience it is an extraordi- 
nary thing to base our foreign policy upon 
assurarces received from Russian Minis- 
ters. I do not blame Russia at all. I 
admire her very much because, whenever 
she enters into a political argument with 
this country, she invariably wins and 
we invariably lose. As far as the Rus- 
sian idea of diplomacy and _ political 
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effort goes, it invariably beats the English 
idea of diplomacy and political efforts. 
But there is another point in which 
Russia has always been successful, and 
that is that the Russian Foreign Minister 
gives a very different version of what is 
going on in some distant part to what the 
general, or whoever may be in charge, 
gives. Over and over again the Foreign 
Minister has given our Government grave 
assurances that their general was not 
going to such and such a position. The 
general invariably went to that position. 
That general was to a certain extent dis- 
graced—from Saturday to Monday—and 
the following week he was promoted toa 
very high position. He got to the place 
where the Russian Foreign Minister said 
he was not going to, and which was the 
place where our Government objected to 
his going to. That was the way in which 
Russia conducted her diplomacy. It is 
vood for Russia, but I do not think it 
is good for this country. In dispatch No. 
45, you will see that the Foreign Minister 
at St. Petersburg says that there is not 
the slightest intention on the part of the 
Russian Government to remove Mr. 
Kinder, and at the same time the Russian 
Minister at Pekin is using every effort 
that he can, excepting actual assault, to 
remove him from the position which he 
holds with the acquiescence of our Govern- 


ment. Then we have another instance 
2 with regard to the Loan. The Rus- 


sian Ambassador at Pekin asserts that 
under no circumstances whatever will 
China be allowed to accept this Loan 
from us, whereas the Russian Minister 
at St. Petersburg, in his official dispatch, 
expresses surprise that there is any agita- 
tion in England, and that both countries 
ought to be quite agreed, and so on. That 
sort of thing has been going on for years 
—in fact, ever since we have had any 
diplomatic relations with St. Petersburg. 
Assurances have been given which we 
have trusted to; and invariably, to use 
a not very Parliamentary expression, we 
have been thoroughly sold. I will 
now go to the assurances with refer- 
4ence to Talienwan and Port Arthur. 
Dispatches 105, 108, 110, and 114 
declare most emphatically that both 
these ports are to be open. In 
fact, we find the Czar, in making his 
speech to his Ministers, say that both 
these ports are to be opened. There is 
one curious point about this. There 
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was some delay about this, and the Minis- 
ter in St. Petersburg asked for delay. 
Now about these assurances. One of 
these ports is at present closed altogether 
—absolutely closed as a naval base pro- 
per—and the other port, as far as I 
understand, is half closed. What I 
object to in all these cases is that our 
reply to these assurances is not very dig- 
nified or in the interests of this country. 
We have been deliberately taken in, and 
whenever these things happen, all we ever 
do is to utter a few mild protests. I do 
not think that that is strong enough, or 
that it will succeed in securing our inter 
ests abroad in other countries. Some, 
nevertheless, will say, “What can we 
do? Go to war?” Tsay, No. The last 
thing we ought to do is to go to war, if 
we can possibly avoid it. But a policy of 
accepting other people’s assurances is 
much more likely to involve us in war 
than a policy of putting our foot down 
and saving, what do you mean and why 
do you mean it, and what are you going to 
do? The episode of the withdrawal of 
our squadron from Port Arthur is one of 
the most humiliating things that ever 
happened to this Empire. Tt was bad for 
the Empire, and it lowered our prestige 
in the East. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about the East knows that. all coun- 
tries in the East live by prestige. Now, 
what happened in regard to this?) Here 
is a very curious thing: TI notice from 
the papers that when M. de Staal 
approached Lord Salisbury, with regard 
to the small squadron in Pert Arthur, he 
told Lord Salisbury that he was not 
instructed by his Government to ask 
about this question. No naval officer 
that ever approached a dangerous coast 
approached the subject with such careful 
soundings as M. de Staal approached Lord 
Salisbury on this question. He wanted 
to see how the land lay. He then pro- 
ceeded to suy that these ships being 
there created a very bad impression in 
Russia, and absolutely led to rumours cf 
war between this country and Russia. 
Our reply was altogether of an apologetic 
character. What was the apology? It 
war between this country and Russia. 
in a few days, that they were sent there 
by mistake altogether, and that the 
admiral sent them there, and not Her 
Majesty's Government. I think that was 
a most undignified proceeding. May I 
read out the terms of the dispatch from 
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our Minister in Pekin to Lord Salisbury 
in London— 


“Tt is stated in Reuter’s telegram, published 
here, and it is officially announced at St. 
Petersburg, that British men-of-war have re- 
ceived orders to quit Port Arthur immediately, 
in consequence of representations made by 
Russia. Above is having a most injurious 
effect here.” 


My Friend below me has said it is most 
remarkable; but let us go to the practi- 
cal effect of it, as to the matter of pres- 
tige. That was put in every paper in 
Russia. It was put in most of the papers 
in China. That is the information that 
the Russians and the Chinese get, and 
they saw our ships leave the harbour 
afterwards. There is the practical effect. 
I should like our Foreign Minister to have 
adopted the same iine towards Russia as 
Russia has adopted towards us. Russia 
became very offensive about the Loan. As 
far as the first Loan statement is con- 
cerned, I must say it was a very clever 
one, but that is a mere point of view. 
What happened in regard to this Loan? 
The Chinese came to this country, and 
asked us to give a Loan. It is said that 
we have got a great number of conces- 
sions, but I may point out that the con- 
cessions are entirely conditional, and 
unless we are prepared to see that we 
really get these concessions, unless we are 
prepared to let other countries know this, 
I believe we shall get into very great 
difficulties indeed in the future. With 
regard to Weihai-Wei, I have seen a 
great deal written about that. I agree 
that it would be impolitic, unwise, and 
perhaps impossible, for us to make Wet- 
hai-Wei a very heavily-armed naval base ; 
but if it is to be a naval base at all, it 
certainly ought to have some method of 
quickly repairing our ships, and it should 
be well stored. I should propose to 
garrison it, not at all with a large num- 
ber of British troops commanded by 
British officers, but with a Chinese 
garrison commanded by British officers. 
The Government have not given 
us information upon these points. 
I should like to hear some definition from 
the Government as to how they intend to 
protect our interests in the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang Valley. With regard to the 
remarks I have made to-night, I think 
the Government should say how far they 
are prepared to assist China not only in 
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maintaining the Chinese Empire, or 
what is left of it, bat how far they are 
prepared to assist China in protecting 
the Yang-tsze-Kiang Valley. As for 
the few remarks I made with regard to 
this question, I may point out to the 
Government that I stood for York in 
January when these 


questions were 
beginning to attract attention, and I have 
not changed one iota from what | 


expressed at York. There, I expressed 
the view that if other countries took any 
advantage we were bound to do the same. 
1 also expressed the opinion that the 
Government should clearly put down 
some policy with a name in it, that other 
countries should know what we are going 
to do, and why we are going to do it. 
I did not win that Election by a very 
extensive majority, but, even with those 
very strong remarks, I had the satisfac- 
tion of winning the one seat which the 
Government has won during the Session. 


Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): The right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
said earlier in the evening that the posi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to foreign affairs. was often a very 
difficult one, because of the amount of 
criticism and catechism to which it was 
subject, and that sometimes that criticism 
was injurious and embarrassing. Well, 
Sir, I was not quite clear when he said 
that to what criticism he referred. I do 
not know whether he would include under 
the head of injurious criticism the speech 
of the noble lord the Member for York. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Oh no! 


Sir EDWARD GREY: Well, then, I 
think he will probably agree with what I 
am going to say, that hitherto on this 
question of the Far East there has not 
been in this House any criticism at all 
which could fairly come under the heading 
of being injurious or embarrassing. If - 
the right honourable Gentleman referred 
to criticism outside this House, of course 
that is another matter with which it is 
not for us to deal here; but up to the 
publication of these Papers I think the 
House has been remarkable not for 
anxiety to criticise, but for patience and 
forbearance, and for making its criticism 
tentative. Now that we have the Papers 
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before us, I may say that I do not think 
that in recent years any Papers on foreign 
affairs have been published which would 
more naturally invite and provoke the 
criticism which has been made than those 
before us. The criticism which has been 
made this evening, and which was made 
in the speech of my right honourable 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition, I do 
not think was disposed of by the speech 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
dealt, for instance, with such a point as 
that about the request put forward for 
making Talienwan a Treaty port, but ! do 
not remember that he touched in his 
speech what is the real criticism on that 
point. He stated that the Government, 
in withdrawing that request, did not yield 
to Russian menaces. Well, Sir, that only 
shows, I think, how unsatisfactory merely 
verbal criticism is. It may be literally 
true that the British Government did not 
yield to Russian pressure, but it is just 
as true to say that it was in consequence 
of Russian pressure that the request was 
withdrawn. Russian pressure was applied 
to the Government of China, and the 
Government of China gave way to that 
pressure, and Her Majesty’s Government 
withdrew their request in deference to the 
wish of China. That is not our real 
criticism in regard to the demand in refer- 
ence to Talienwan ; it is that the putting 
forward of the request that Talienwan had 
other consequences besides its withdrawal. 
That may be satisfactory, but the putting 
forward of this request had consequences 
which went on long after the demand was 
withdrawn. You have only got to look 
at this book to see the effect it preduced 
on the Russian Government. Their 
opposition at Pekin became violent ; and 
as lately as March you will find, from a 
dispatch in the Blue Book, that the 
Russian suspicions were apparently still 
active, that, because this demand had 
been put forward for making Talienwan 
a Treaty port, there was some design, 
some hidden device, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government in some way or 
another of scoring a point without the 
knowledge of the Russian Government, 
and I am quite convinced that the put- 
ting forward of that demand had a 
considerable effect in precipitating Rus- 
sian action. That is my first point—that 
the putting forward of this request 
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raised the apprehension on the part of 
the Russian Government and precipi- 
tated their action. I admit, of course, 
that it was quite unintentional on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
that was the effect, and I think they 
might have known that that was likely 
to have been the effect. Now, the 
Russian Government having become 
active, there followed these interviews 
about the presence of British ships at 
Port Arthur. Now, when the right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition was dealing with this point, 
he had occasion to quote some sentences, 
or one sentence, in which Lord Salisbury 
expressed his surprise that the presence 
of British ships at Port Arthur should be 
regarded as in any way interfering with 
Russian interests; and the fact that 
Lord Salisbury had used that expressiom 
seemed to one or two honourable Mem- 
bers on the other side, judging by their 
cheers, to give some satisfaction ag 
regards Lord Salisbury’s action in the 
matter. Now, Lord Salisbury expressed 
his surprise, but he asked for no expla- 
nation as to why this action was so 
regarded by the Russian Government. 
He expressed surprise, but he asked for 
no explanation, and he pressed for none. 
Now, Sir, take this question at the end 
of dispatch No. 66, which is dated 
January 26th, in which Lord Salisbury 
says— 
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“T thought it right, however, to observe that 
British ships of war have a perfect right to 
visit Port Arthur and other Chinese ports in 
that neighbourhood, and that there did not 
appear to be any ground for raising objections 
or attaching special significance to such visits.” 


Did it not occur to Lord Salisbury that 
there were_real grounds for attaching 
special ‘significance to the Russian 
request? That is the point that strikes 
us. There is no evidence that there was 
any explanation as to why this request 
was made by her at this particular time. 
Well, the ships moved away, and the 
right honourable Gentleman the First: 
Lord of the Treasury says no orders were 
given to move those ships. Yes, no 
orders were given, but the Russian 
Ambassador was assured that they were 
not likely to remain. If that assurance 
was given there was no need to give any 
orders. He was assured that the ships 
would be leaving in a few days, and that 
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if other vessels called they were not 
likely to remain. ‘That gave rise to 
what the right honourable Gentleman 
opposite has called the “mendacious 
rumours” which have been read out to 
the House by the noble Lord the Member 
for York. Yes, they had the most 
injurious effect, and the British Minister 
at Pekin complained of that effect. And 
what answer did he get? Truly, he 
thought, the British Government would 


have remedied that effect. But the 
answer was that it was left to the 
Admiral, whenever he thought con- 


venient, to send the Iphigenia else- 
where. What was the British Minister 
to say to the Chinese Minister when he 
got that telegram! What did that tele- 
gram amount to! It amounted to this: 
that he could not deny that the ships 
had either left, or would soon leave ; but 
he was empowered to say that it was 
not by the orders of the British Govern- 
ment, but by the orders of the British 
Admiral, that they were leaving. How 
could you expect the effect which had 
been produced on the mind of the 
Chinese Minister to be removed by 
empowering your own Minister to make 
such a statement? But surely, before 
all these forms of words as to whether 
Lord Salisbury actually gave the orders 
or whether he did not give the orders, 
or as to whether it was the Admiral 
acting on his own initiative, without 
intjrference from the Government ; below 
all these forms of words surely the 
great underlying fact which any man 
might have seen at the time was that 
what really mattered was not whether 
Lord Salisbury gave the order to remove 
the ships, but whether the ships did 
actually go or not. Well, Sir, that is 
‘our point in this casé. When Russia 
put forward her demand that the ships 
should be removed, then was your time 
to have explanations from the Russian 
Government. That was the last parting 
of the ways at which the Government 
might have pursued one of two policies. 
They might have demanded an explana- 
tion from Russia and have said that they 
would not remove the ships until they 
had had an explanation. If the result 
of those explanations was to convince 
them that the Russian Government had 
designs on Port Arthur, then they might 
have made up their minds to resist those 
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designs, and that would have kept the 
ships there, because it would be shown 
that they meant to resist that move on 
the part of the Russian Government. 
That would have been a possible policy, 
and it would have been a policy which 
would undoubtedly have caused a divi- 
sion of opinion in this House, but a 
policy which the Government, with their 
large majority, could have pursued if 
they had chosen. The right honourable 
Gentleman opposite dealt with the possi- 
bility of that, and he dealt with the 
seriousness of the antagonism which it 
would have created between the two 
Governments. Well, Sir, we admit the 
seriousness of it, but there is another 
policy. The other policy was to have come 
to an understanding with the Russian 
Government at that time—having found 
out what their aims were—to say, if you 
like, if you thought it wise, that those 
aims did not necessarily conflict with 
British interests, but that if you were 
prepared to acquiesce in Russia accom- 
plishing those aims, it must come about 
as the result of an understanding 
between the two Governments. I know 
that policy would have created a division 
of opinion in this House, but such was 
the power behind Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they might have pursued 
either of those policies from _ that 
moment. The first policy would, } 
think, have succeeded in its immediate 
effect, whatever the patriotic conse 
quences and subsequent consequences 
might have been. The other policy 
would equally have succeeded in its aims 
and would have prevented .any of the 
friction which hag occurred. Now, Sir, 
what the Government did was neither 
of these things. They held their peace, 
the ships went away, they got no explana 
tion, and having already stimulated 
Russian action by putting forward the 
demand about Talienwan. they then 
cleared the way for Russian action by 
removing the ships. The British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg is instructed 
to go to the Russian Foreign Minister 
and request that he will not do that 
which the Government must have known 
was the only reason for doing it. 
The Russian Foreign Minister re 
ceived that with some heat and some 
surprise. Well, now, Sir, I am surprised 
at one thing on this point of Port Arthur, 
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which I do not think the right honour- 
able Gentleman opposite dealt with at all. 
Port Arthur is mentioned by the Russian 
Government some time before there is 
any objection made to its passing into 
Russian hands. For at least eleven days 
argument goes on with the Russian 
Government as to whether they will 
give satisfactory assurances supposing 
they get Port Arthur, and it is not 
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until a good deal of argument 
has passed on that  noint that 
the Russian Government is suddenly 
told that Her Majesty's Government 


know that Port Arthur can never be a 
commercial port, and can only be used 
as a naval base, and that, therefore, 
assurances as regards it being a commer- 
cial port was not the real point at issue. 
What seems to me to be the great criti- 
cism upon the policy, or want of policy, 
which has been pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government, is that it has landed us in 
a position which, whatever policy, by 
hypothesis, the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite might advance, we show.d 
not have been in by the adoption of any 
sound, consistent policy. There are two 
things which might have happened. 
We might have been by one _ policy 
ianded in antagonism with the Rus- 
sian Government, and by the other the 
Russian Government might have obtained 
what she now possesses. We might have 
obtained what we have now got, but it 
might have come about as the result cf 
an understanding with her. Unfortu- 
nately, what we have is both acquiescence 
and antagonism together, and it is that 
which seems to us the unfortunate result 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There is a sentence in this Blue 
(Book which I do not know how to work 
into any part of my speech. It stands 
by itself. It is a very remarkable sen- 
tence. There is so little else about it 
that it seems impossible for us, without 
having further information than is con- 
tained in these Papers, to make any 
upon it. It begins at the 
bottom of page 31— 


criticism 


“Herr von Bilow went on to say that he 
had heard with much pleasure from the 


German Ambassador at St. Petersburg that 
the Russian Government was anxious to avoid 
any complication with England with regard 
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to China, and was even disposed to come to 
a good understanding with her.” 


We do not know what is behind that 
statement. Was it a mere obiter dictum 
on the part of the German Foreign 


Minister! These statements are not 
made without some indications. Things 


may have passed which we do not know 
of, but the statement as it stands in the 
Blue Book is one on which it is impos 
sible for the Opposition to comment 
without further information before them, 
and one, at the same time, on which 
comment would be most interesting and 
most instructive, and might have an im- 
portant bearing on future policy. Now, 
Sir, I pass from the immediate criticism 
of the Blue Book to a survey of the 
present situation. The present situation 
in China is greatly changed. To you 
the position of Russia in Manchuria is 
so well known that I need not say any- 
thing about it at length. The position 
of Germany in Shan-tung has had some 
definition given to it by the spontaneous 
assurances given by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The First Lord of the 
Treasury has told us that the assurance 
given by the German Government is one 
that does not take away from the rights 
which the German Government pre- 
viously had. Yes, but there is a light 
thrown on what a sphere of influence 
means. The assurance given to the 
German Government really amounts te 
the abnegation on our part of competi- 
tion, or special advantage for competi- 
tion in that province. But the “open 
door” is founded on equal competiticn, 
and the assurance given to the German 
Government was one that was not 
intended to create competition. That is a 
statement that will be important as re- 
gards the future. But there is very much 
we should like to know about the presens 
—perhaps it is too early to tell us. There 
is the question of what the effect of this 
policy is going to be on the action of 
Japan as regards China. ‘There is the 
question of the effect it is having on the 


Government of France, and what 
the demands of the French Go- 
vernment are in other parts of 


China. As far as we have heard 
the demands of the French Government, 
they appear to be founded on our example 
in claiming that the Chinese Government 
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should not alienate certain provinces to 
other Powers. It is said that the French 
Government has asked for an assurance 
to be given as regards other provinces. 
If that assurance is asked for, and 
obtained in the same spirit as given to 
us, then I think we have no cause for 
objection. But if, on the other hand, it 
is being asked for in order that a sphere 
of influence may be created, then a great 
question may arise. The important thing 
which may be acquired by the demand 
of France is that part of the trade which 
now greatly finds its way to the West 
River. If the French Government is 
going to ask for railway concessions down 
which trade may travel to Tonquin, 
that is fair enough, and we may 
find our compensation in concessions for 
railway communication through which 
the trade of some part of China may 
find its way to Burma But if 
the French demands in that part 
of China were not merely to take 
the form of greater facilities for them- 
selves, but of active opposition, on the 
ground that they have a sphere of influ- 
ence as regards the opening of ports on 
the West River—that is to say, blocking 
the natural facilities which already exist 
in the physical configuration of the coun- 
try—then there would be cause for fric- 
tion. On that it is, perhaps, too early 
for the Government to speak. The 
present position in China on the surface, 
of course, is much more satisfactory than 
it is underneath. On the surface we 
have a great many assurances about the 
opening of the country and keeping 
“open doors,” and that the sovereignty 
of China is to be preserved; but some 
of that, I am afraid, is at present merely 
a covering under which other changes 
may occur—great changes, which may 
accomplish themselves silently within the 
next few years—changes through which 
many things which we had thought to be 
fixed and unalterable will be dissolved ; 
and new forces will assert themselves and 
work new effects. It is from that point 
of view I wish to look at the future. 
Assurances of open doors are becoming 
features of the Chinese Empire. It is a 
fine distinction, we are told—that between 
spheres of influence and interest. Yes, I 
think it is too fine to last. Everything 
that has happened within the last few 
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months makes, and will continue to make, 
for these spheres of influence. The right 
honourable Gentleman says, that being 
so, we have a stronger commercial 
position than we had before. I doubt 
whether we have a strong commercial 
position. The commercial position is: 
very much altered. The right honour- 
able Gentleman says that the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin has not been violated. No, 
Sir, but the obligations imposed by that 
Treaty of Tien-tsin are passing into other 
hands. The open door has not yet been 
violated, we hear. No; but before we 
looked for the maintenance of the opem 
door to one central Government—the 
Government of Pekin—where our influ- 
ence was so strong that if the open door 
was threateied we had but to create 
pressure at one given point and the 
open door would ‘be maintained, But 
now the policy of the open door, depends 
on many assurances. I do trust, as the 
right honourable Gentleman said, that. 
the force of circumstances and the naturat 
interests of different countries in China, 
will bring it about sooner or later, and 
may rally to the policy of the open 
door; but at the present moment we 
cannot feel that our commercial position 
is as strong as it was. It is said that, as 
regards our commercial position, we have 
a concession of our own. No doubt we 
have a concession from the Chinese 
Government in the Yang-tsze regions, & 
very important and far-reaching one. 
I think it has been alluded to as an 
instance of the progress gained by the 
Chinese Government in the opening up 
of China. One element of progress is 
surely stability, and these concessions can 
hardly be called evidences of Chinese 
stability. But in their real essence, look- 
ing at the rapidity with which they have 
been obtained, one after. the other, I 
should regard them as proof of the weak- 
ness of the central Government. The 
question for us as regards the future is, 
How are these concessions to be main- 
tained and made effective? The Govern 
ment themselves, though they say our 
commercial position is stronger, admit 
that our position is threatened by the 
action they have been obliged to take 
with regard to Wei-hai-Wei. That has 
been their answer to the changes that 
have taken place. Let us consider, a8 
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far as we know it, the value of Wei-hai- 
Wei—what are its intrinsic merits /—what 
is the naval value? The noble Lord the 
Member for York deals with the question 
of Wei-hai-Wei in a somewhat tentative 
manner, but I read a statement last week 
in the Army and Navy Gazette which is 
really one of great importance, though 1 
am not in a position to confirm its accu- 
racy. It is to this effect: that in 1890, 
when the Jmpériewse was there, she 
could only anchor at the entrance, and 
she draws four inches more than the 
Powerful, and the correspondent added— 





“T am within the mark in saying that the 
depth of water will be found insufficient for 
battleships and large cruisers.” 


However that may be, we have not been 
told if the Admiralty were consulted as 
to Wei-hai-Wei, or what naval opinions 
are on the question. We are_also told 
that, as regards commercial value, it is 
not intended to have any. Now the 
position, as we have it with regard to 
Wei-hai-Wei, is that its value from a 
naval point of view is doubtful, and that 
the expense of making it effective is 
certain to be very great. The origin of 
our going there is also a little open to 
suspicion. So far from its occupation 
being a triumph of diplomacy, it seems 
rather to have been the resort of diplo- 
macy in despair. Our presence there 
may enable us to prove to the Govern- 
ment of Pekin that we mean to exert our 
influence there, and that our influence 
may be successfully exerted, in spite of 
that which may be exerted by other 
Powers. I fear that if this is the object 
ef occupying Wei-hai Wei the value of 
it is likely to become more transitory ; 
and one thing which the Committee 
ought not to accept is the idea that, now 
Russia has obtained Port Arthur our 
presence at Wei-hai-Wei is an answer to 
it, and that, so far, everything has ended 
well. One thing that the Committee ought 
not to accept is the idea that now that 
Russia has obtained Port Arthur our 
presence at Wei-hai-Wei is an answer to 
tt, and that therefore everything has 
ended well. The really important thing, 


i believe, as regards the Central Govern- 
ment at Pekin in the future is that the 
question of influencing them is becoming 
more and morealand question, a military 
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question rather than a naval question ; 
and what we are anxious about in the 
future is to know what capacity China 
has of developing itself to resist any 
pressure which may be brought to bear 
upon it by land. Of all things that are 
mysterious and unknown, apparently, as 
regards the probabilities of the future it 
is the question of what is going to happen 
in China. People who know it best can- 
not tell us what the effect of this Euro- 
pean pressure is likely to be on the 
Government of China and the Chinese 
people. It may be that the Central 
Government will become so weak that 
we shall be no longer able to look to it 
to exercise effective control in Central 
and Southern China, where our trading 
interests are so great. It may be that 
the Central Government will depart from 
Pekin altogether. If any of those things 
happen, if the Central Government moves 
from Pekin, our great trade interests in 
Central and Southern China will not be 
saved by the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei. 
If anything of that kind occurs, if the 
seizure of land by Russia develops to 
the extent that you cannot by being at 
Wei-hai-Wei contend with her influence 
at Pekin, Wei-hai-Wei will be left as a 
sort of Gibraltar by itself between two 
other Gibraltars, Port Arthur and Kaiou- 
chau, with this difference—that Wei-hai- 
Wei will be much the weakest port 
of the three. It will be left in 
the air, with no Hinterland, no 
access to coal or food supplies, while 
as regards Port Arthur and Kaiou-chau, 
they may have access to these things. 
That will be a piteous position; and 
what I want to impress upon the Com- 
mittee is that, looking at all these con- 
siderations. and the impossibility of 
knowing what contingencies may occur in 
the future, the Committee should not be 


decoyed away into thinking that 
Wei-hai-Wei is a successful move, or 
one on which we can rely; and 
that in future years—it may _ be 


years or it may be months—we should 
not be led away into making any great 
expenditure on Wei-hai-Wei. The right 
honourable Gentleman has spoken of 
spheres of interest in China. As regards 
the spheres of interest of other Powers, 
we must rely on their assurances where 
those spheres are established. That is 
the only way, after all, in which foreign 
policy can be carried on; but as regards 
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our own special spheres of interest in 
China—those of which today Hong- 
kong is typical in one place and Shanghai 
in another—while we make clear to other 
Powers that we have no thought of 
acquiring any interest or influence inimi- 
cal to the trade of other Powers, yet as 
regards these we must see that in the 
future we must rely, not on the assur- 
ances of other Powers, not on pressure 
upon the Central Government at Pekin, 
but on ourselves. If steps are to be 
taken, if leases are to be made, if more 
money is to be spent in fortifying places, 
the two places on which our eyes should 
be fixed are Hong-kong and Shanghai. 
Hong-kong we have already. As regards 
Shanghai, the way in which our interests 
can be best safeguarded is one on which 
the Government alone can best form an 
opinion. But it is on those points rather 
than on Wei-hai-Wei that the attention 
of the Government should be concen- 
trated. Perhaps it may seem in what I 
have said that I have been a little too 
far-fetched, or that I have been advanc- 
ing hypotheses; but hypotheses have 
become so quickly realised that the lesson 
of this Blue Book is to take long views 
and to look far ahead. The honourable 
Member for Dover said that time had 
been gained by the Government. I hope 
that time may be used by them in a way 
in which the time we have had hitherto 
has not been used. The right honour- 
able Gentleman opposite spoke of the 
difficulties under which the British 
Government conducted foreign affairs as 
compared with the Russian Government. 
Sir, no Government has had such freedom 
as the present Government have had. 
They announced their policy in January. 
It was received with impartiality, with- 
out demur, with preparedness to 
acquiesce in the course taken by them, if 
need be, by right honourable Gentlemen 
on this side of the House; it was re- 
ceived, I believe, with the unanimous 
support of their own supporters. They 
had not only their enormous majority 
in this House, but they had the supvort 
of the whole country. Never before when 





any important policy in foreign affairs 
has been announced by a Government 
has there been such a great body of sup- 
port in the country behind them. Though 
their policy was supported, weeks appear 
to have gone by from the time those 
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speeches were made in January, and there 

were no decided steps taken to make that 

policy effective or to prepare for the 

dangers by which that policy was threat- 

ened. If it was not being threatened by 

dangers, then what was the need of the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer speaking as 
he did, and if it was being threatened 

what steps were being taken! We do 

not find them set out in this Blue Book.. 

Now, with regard to the future I am 

sure that the Government will receive 

support in safeguarding the great 

interests which this country has in the. 
Far East. They may not be able to 

state their policy openly to the House, 

but I hope that as time goes on they will 

be able to convince us that they have aw 

intelligible policy, that the steps they 

take are not improvised under the pres- 

sure of the moment, and that they have 

methods in their own mind which they 

have decided upon because they believe 

them to be essential and capable of being 
made effective. That is a criticism which 

we have always insisted upon—that any 

policy which is adopted should be one 

that can be made effective ; our criticism 

has been that the Government have at- 

tempted too much. The one thing 

which I think will be fatal in this ques 

tion will be to say nothing and do nothing 

while changes are preparing and passing, 

and then to do what has been done in 

the past, as the Papers show—namely, 

to attempt something when it is too late 
to carry it out. 


Taz FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: What have we been doing? 


Smr E. GREY: There is the matter 
with regard to the occupation of Port 
Arthur. An attempt was made to pre- 
vent the occupation of Port Arthur, and 
the British Minister was obliged to admit 
that he could not carry his point. Our 
contention is that you should not make 
the attempt at all if vou think it cannot 
be made effective. The moral of all this 
is that the attempt in the case of Port 
Arthur was made too late. If that is 
done it makes understandings with 
foreign Powers impossible. It Ieads to 
the appearance, at all events, of defeat in 
auteeaee and it may at some future 
date produce exasperation in this country 
and brine confusion into the conduct of 
foreign affairs./)There is one other pointy 
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Sir, I-should like to touch upon. It is 
what our relations with foreign Powers 
are likely to be inthe future. In regard to 
Germany the right honourable Gentleman 
has spoken more than once, I think, lately, 
in such a friendly tone. that I would add 
nothing to what the right honourable 
Gentleman has said, except to say that to 
be able to infer anticipations of friendly 
relations as we have been able to do 
from the remarks he has made in this 
House is a pleasure, I am sure, to every- 
body here. But there is another Power 
whose action has been far more important 
and attracted our attention far more 
than that of Germany, and that is Russia. 
The action of Russia, which has already 
impressed itself on our attention, is likely 
to do so still more. It must be so. 
Russia is a country of extraordinary 
homogeneity and enormous size. The 
mass of it is enormous, but it has not, 
throughout its mass, been active hitherto. 
Now it is going to be penetrated by rail- 
ways, and the parts of that country 
which have been least active are those 
parts which the railways are to penetrate. 
This will carrv the power of the Central 
Government all through the mass until it 
is full of vitality and energy. That must 
lead to an enormous change in the Far 
East. It will lead, as it has led already, 
but still more in the future, to the expan- 
sion of Russia as a Power in the Far 
East. It is net for us to be jealous of 
the expansion of other Powers, when we 
are continually talking with pride of the 
expansion of our own Empire. We should 
treat the desire of others to expand with 
sympathy. All through the world there 
is diffused this wish to expand in foreign 
nations which is producing in some quar- 
ters an impression that the world is too 
small. This will create great difficulties 
for the Government of this country and 
the Government of Russia, in the Far 
East especially, in the future, and, great 
as the power of the two nations is, the 
shock of their meeting in anger in the 
Far East would be terrible. They must 
meet; they need not meet in anger, and 
surely the great lesson to be drawn by both 
Governments from the Papers before us, 
and from what has passed during the 
last few weeks, is that the efforts of both 
Governments should be continuously and 
consistently devoted in coming years to 
avoiding a meeting of the interests of the 
two countries which might bring about a 
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collision between them. I believe that 
can be done, provided the Governments 
themselves consistently strain every nerve 
in order to effect it; but there is one 
condition which is essential if the two 
Governments are to continue to adjust 
their interests, as the interests of both 
expand, and that is, that there should be 
frankness and good feeling between them. 
When we are looking to the future we 
do not wish to dwell critically upon the 
past, and the one sentence in conclusion I 
should wish to say to the Committee 
would be this, that we have all been 
greatly impressed, not merely by what 
we have read in these Papers, but by the 
feeling which to our knowledge has been 
stirred up in the country during the last 
few weeks. We believe that the danger 
of anything imminent has passed away, 
but we are impressed by what the danger 
has been, or might have been, if events. 
had turned out otherwise than they have, 
and that in tue future the danger of mis- 
understanding between the two countries 
is one against which both must be on 
their guard, and which is certain, if it 
occurs, to lead to consequences in the 
course of a few vears which we should 
all deplore, and which all that is past 
makes us feel can be avoided, but which 
it needs watchfulness, care, frankness, 
and good faith on both sides to avert. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I warned the Committee 
when I spoke earlier in the evening 
that it might be my duty to say 
a few words before the Debate closed. 
Those words shall be very few, for, in 
truth, the interesting speech which we 
have just listened to requires from Her 
Majesty’s Government little in reply. I 
do not mean that I agree with all the 
honourable Gentleman has said. He has 
criticised—in some cases, I think, with 
some unintentional unfairness—the ac- 
tion we have taken, but the general tone 
and temper of his speech leaves, in my 
judgment, nothing to be desired. With 
much of that speech, especially with that 
part in which he dealt with the future 
problem which must meet every British 
Statesman in connection with China, I 
agree entirely, or almost entirely. 
When the honourable Member said, 
for example, or implied that the 


difficulties in regard to Port Arthur 
obviated if we 


would have been 
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had communicated at an earlier stage to 
Russia that we objected to their occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur, or when he implied 
among other things that if the Admiral 
had not withdrawn the ships from Port 
Arthur it would never have been occu- 
pied, I think for one moment he lapsed 
into the ordinary current_of banal and 
somewhat empty criticism which has filled 
our ears for some time past. But when, 
leaving those topics, he addressed himself 
to the difficulties of China, I am sure that 
every man who, like the Members of the 
present Government, has had to devote 
himself to these problems, must have felt 
that he has, in many respects, gauged 
the peculiar character of the problems 
which present themselves. The honour- 
able Member appeared to suppose that 
we had shown ourselves inimical to an 
arrangement with Russia. I can assure 
him that in that respect he is mistaken. 
When he stated that for such an arrange- 
ment absolute good faith should be main- 
tained on both sides, there, I am sure, 
the House will entirely agree with him. 
When he told us that the future problems 
of China might be military rather than 
naval problems, again I am not disposed 
to dissent from him; and when he went 
one step further, and told us, echoing 
something I myself had said on a previous 
occasion in this House, that so far as 
military problems in China were con- 
cerned as distinguished from purely naval 
problems, Wei-hai-Wei might not be of 
the first importance, again I do not dissent 
from him. In the two speeches which I 
have made on the subject of Wei-hai-Wei 
I have not endeavoured in the slightest 
degree to exaggerate its value. I think 
it is of great value diplomatically, that 
it is of immense value as a naval base, 
and not merely in naval warfare, but 
also in military operations by land, 
should such unhappily in the future 
become necessary. But I have always 
said, and I have always endeavoured to 
impress upon the House. that the mili- 
tary position of Russia undoubtedly gives 
her a special advantage in China which 
neither Germany, nor France, nor Eng- 
land possesses or can possess. That I 
have always said, but the honourable 
Gentleman, I am sure, will be the first to 
forgive me when I say that, while he 
showed his accu tomed fairness and acute- 
ness in describing the difficulties which 
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in future may attend the Chinese policy 
of this country, he did not contribute 
very greatly to a solution of those prob- 
lems. I do not blame him. I do not 
believe that any precaution against these 
dangers in China in the future can be 
taken now which has not been taken 
already. I do not believe that anything 
can be done which we have not done or 
are not in process of doing. For the 
future we must rest our prospects—the 
prospects of the commercial world—on 
the sense of common interest in all the 
nations concerned in trade with China, 
and if it is not in the power of interna- 
tional diplomacy to bring to a focus these 
common interests, if we and the other 
nations interested are incapable of com- 
bining for the purpose of safeguarding 
our rights, then, indeed, the danger may 
be great. If, on the other hand, as I 
venture to hope with some confidence is 
the case, in the progress of events, which, 
after all, need not be so rapid as the 
honourable Gentleman supposes, all these 
nations are gradually brought together 
by a sense of common need and common 
responsibilities, then I think the future 
of China and of the commerce of the 
world, so far as its interests in China 
are concerned, are not seriouslv in danger. 
I do not know how rapidly the clock is 
going to move in China—nobody can 
foresee that. I am convinced that our 
danger is to foreshorten events, and to 
assume that populations embracing hun- 
dreds of millions are going to have their 
government changed, their polity and 
their practice changed, in a period which 
is far too short to carry out any such 
great political operations. In that I may 
be wrong, but my own forecast is that 
when the events of this year are over, 
by the year, let us say, 1899, a period 
of quiescence in the China Question will 
begin. How long it will last I know not ; 
but when you reflect what a problem is 
before Russia in the construction of this 
enormous railway, and what a problem is 
before commercial countries like our- 
selves in connection with the develop- 
ment of the commercial advantages which 
we possess, or which have recently been 
acquired, I think we may hope and expect 
that a period of rest in the Far East 
will follow upon these months of storm 
and disturbence. It depends on how 
those months of rest are occupied 
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whether the future of China is secured 
for the world, or whether it falls into 
chaos or falls under the domination of 
some individual Power whose interests 
are contrary to the commercial interests 
of the rest of the world. I am an opti- 
mist. I believe that the general forces 
of civilisation are sufficient for the prob- 
lem put before them. At any rate, if 
I am wrong, I am confident that nothing 
has been done by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the last few years which would 
make this gigantic task, which lies before 
us and other countries, more difficult than 
it would otherwise have been. On the 
contrary, I believe that we have taken all 
reasonable precautions, and it is in that 
faith, and that faith principally, that I 
trust to the candid judgment of the 
House for a verdict on the policy which 
we have pursued. 


a 


TRE TTR 


*Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
The First Lord of the Treasury seemed 
to me to construe the language of 
the honourable Member who pre- 
ceded him as conveying a sense 


of satisfaction with the policy of the 
Government. I listened with very great 
attention to the honourable Baronet, but 
so far from gathering from him that he 
was satisfied with the policy of the pre- 
sent Government of China, it appeared to 
me that his speech was cne of extreme 
censure, although expressed in the most 
considerate and temperate language. 
Now we hear from the First Lord of the 
Treasury his final defence of his policy— 
that Wei-hai-Wei is of immense nvval 
value and possibly of immense value for 
operations by land. Has the right 
honourable Gentleman forgotten that by 
his voluntary statement to a German 
Minister we are excluded from connec- 
ting Wei-hai-Wei by railway with the 
inland portions of China, and that, there- 
fore, it is absolutely useless to us, so far 
as operations on the mainland are con- 
cerned, either against Germans based on 
Kaiou-chan, or Russians based upon Po + 
Arthur. I do not propose to enter into 
a detailed discussion of the question, but 
T am bound to say that this Debate has 
shown us that the policy of the Govern- 
ment has not been based on sound and 
well-considered reasons. We have not 
moved in the direction of our own 
choice ; we have moved as we have been 
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pushed and hustled by other Powers. 
is unbecoming the dignity and fatal 
to the welfare of this country that 
in our policy we should not be 
left in one single instance to our own 
choice, but should be forced to take the 
line directed by the exactions of our 
rivals. Personally, I am altogether in 
favour of a policy of friendship with 
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even by my friends. I cannot see that 
the result of the action of the Govern- 
ment is likely to lead to anything on the 
part of Russia but irritation at the ill-will 
we have shown, and contempt for the 
weakness which has not been able to 
give that ill-will any effect. 


*Sin E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I listened to the speech 
which the Leader of the House has just 
made to us I confess with less pleasure 
than to his cone speech at an earlier 
period of the evening. I thought, if he 
will allow me to say so, that his first 
speech was one of the most effective and 
happy efforts which the House has lis- 
tened to, even from him, upon foreign 
affairs. But when, in his last speech, he 
dwelt so much upon the future of British 
interests in China, resting upon a sense of 
the common interests which the Govern- 
ments of the Great Powers of Europe 
would, in time, succeed in feeling, I could 
not help realising that my right honour- 
able Friend was indulging rather in 
ideals than in realities. There is only 
one thing which will protect our interests 
in China, ard that_is the protection of 
superior force. “Tf we are able to resist 
in the future the efforts which Russia 
will undoubtedly make to obtain control, 
first, of Northern China, and then of the 
whole of China, we shall protect British 
interests; if we are not able so to do, 
British interests will undoubtedly fail, 
and be lost. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House in 
his first speech gave us a general survey 
of the position, and he attempted to 
show to the House, and to the country, 
that the position of Russia was, at the 
present moment, weaker than it was six 
months ago, owing to four principal con- 
siderations which, with great ingenuity, 
he put before the House. The four con- 
siderations he mentioned were: first of 
all, the German occupation of Kaiou-chau 
and their influence in the province of 
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Shantung. I agree with him that that 
German cccupation has been, and is likely 
to prove, one of the most fortunate events 
that could have happened for this coun- 
try. It has been said. oa the other side 
of the House that the German occupation 
of Kaiou-chau was the cause of all the 
changes that have since come about. Sir, 
the German occupation of Kaiou-chau is 
not the cause of the troubles we have 
experienced, but it has been the electric 
light which has brought home to this 
country the dangers threatening the 
Chinese Empire and British interests in 
China. That stroke of the German Em- 
peror in the occupation of Kaiou-chau was 
one of the most brilliant strokes which 
have taken place in our time, and is an 
operation which has been even more 
beneficial to this country than it is likely 
to be to the Germans themselves, for it 
has aroused us to a sense of our enormous 
interests in Northern China, and how 
those interests are affected by the move- 
ments of Russia in Northern China— 
movements which were going on during 
the past two years. utterly unknown to 
the people of this country, and absolutely 
ignored by Her Majesty’s Government. 
That is one of our great charges against 
the Government upon this question. 
I may say in this connection, that this is 
the second occasion on which German 
policy has served this country. German 
policy served this country with regard to 
the East. It was the policy of Germany 
with regard to the Ottoman Empire 
which prevented the violent dissolution 
of that Empire, and which practically, by 
preventing its violent dissolution, saved 
India for England. On this second occa- 
sion, the policv of Germany has come io 
our rescue, and if you look at the Blue 
Book you will find that one of its most 
remarkable features is the persistent 
attempt of the German  Govern- 
ment to convince our Government 
against their will of their friendly 
intentions towards this country. 
There are to be found, on almost every 
page of the Blue Book, the constant 
assurances of the German Foreign 
Minister, and of the Emperor himself, 
that they were desirous, above all things, 
of establishing friendly relations with 
this country. I give my right honour- 
able Friend, the Leader of the House, the 
very greatest credit for this, that he has 
been the first Minister for the past five 
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years who has had the courage or the 


foresight to show the slightest sense of 


the importance or desirability of a good 
understanding between this country and 
Germany. The Leader of the House has 
shown that on three several occasions this 
Session, and I believe that we have now 
the basis of an understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany which will 
be the principal bulwark of British inte 
rests in our foreign relations in the near 
future. I congratulate my right honour 
able Friend upon the policy which he has 
inaugurated in that respect. Now we 
come to Wei-hai-Wei. That is the second 
point which the Leader of the House 
mentioned to show that our position had 
improved. I do not agree with the late 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs [Sir 
Edward Grey|—who made, as he does 


always, a very able speech to-night, 
if he will allow me to say s0, 
though somewhat hampered by his 


feelings as to the results of the poliey 
of his friends on the same Bench—by 
which I mean the pretence cf trving to 
keep up a policy of good understanding 
with Russia, a policy which I am quite 
certain he dces net believe in in the 
least, and which no honest individual can 
believe in. The constant perfidy with 
which we have been treated by the 
highest Russian authorities in all these 
matters is transparent, and it is really 
inexplicable to me that the honourable 
Baronet should try to make out that 


there is a _ possibility of a good 
understanding with Russia. There is 
only the possibility of a good under- 
standing with Russia on these terms: 
that we shall render to Russia suck 
advantages as will give her an _ over- 


whelming lever against this country in 
the future. As the Saxons bought off 
the Danes. you may buy off Russia for @ 
few years or very likely only for a few 
months, but every concession will only 
lead to further demands. I say, Sir, 
that I do not agree with the honourable 
and learned Baronet in his opinions with 
regard to Wei-hai-Wei. The acquisition 
of Wei-hai-Wei is, under the present cir- 
cumstances, absolutely necessary. There 
is no likelihood that we shall, owing to 
our occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, be left in 
an inferior position. It would have beer 
far better, I admit, that we should have 
prevented the Russians from getting Port 
Arthur and kept her out of Manchuria, 
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as it would have been quite easy to do 
six months ago. But, once having allowed 
the Russians to get established in Port 
Arthur, our only policy was the policy 
of a counterpoise. Then, with regard to 
commercial interests. Commercial inter- 
ests will, like other interests, depend 
upon power. If Russia gets the 
control of northern China, if Russia 
obtains Manchuria and the province of 
Pe-chi-li, with their 40,000,000 of fighting 
population as her recruiting ground, the 
commercial interests of England and of 
other countries will disappear. Russia 
will have the power to conquer and 
absorb the whole of China. Now I come 
to the point which I venture to describe 
as, at the present moment, the crux of 
the whole position. I unfortunately 
missed the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for York. to-night, but I have 
heard his views on other occasions with 
great interest, and though honourable 
Gentlemen opposite may not appreciate 
them quite as highly as they deserve, I 
can assure them that they carry great 
weight throughout the country. The 
noble Lord has, on more than one occa- 
sion, pointed out that the concessions we 
have got from China with regard to the 
Yang-tsze Valley and Central China in 
general will be valueless in the future 
unless we are perfectly able to defend 
them against attack. I believe that, stra- 
tegically, the Yang-tsze-Kiang Valley is 
not defensible against a capable and 
organised military power holding nor- 
thern China. I quite agree with the 
honourable Baronet when he said that 
the problem of power in China in the 
future is far more likely to be a military 
than a naval problem. The crux of the 
position is this: Up to this moment the 
Russians have no real military hold over 
Manchuria. It is a mistake to assume 
that they have control over Manchuria. 
They have not, and there is no necessity 
for their having control over Manchuria 
if Her Majesty’s Government will only 
play a clear, resolute, far-sighted game 
with regard to northern China. What 
Her Majesty’s Government have to do 
with regard to northern China is to pre- 
vent Manchuria and Pe-chi-li from 
becoming a recruiting ground of 





the Russian army. If they once 
get possession of that recruiting 


ground they will make the most of it by 
enlisting the Chinese, by lending the 
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Chinese military instructors, and getting 
in that way an immense force with which 
they may conquer the rest of China. The 
First Lord of the Treasury speaks some- 
what superficially about the 4,000 miles 
of land frontier which he says will 
give Russia an extraordinary control 
and influence over northern China. It 
is our own fault if we allow that. L 
would ask those who suggest that Russia 
has at present military control over Man- 
churia. whether they are aware of the 
enormous distances which the Russian 
troops would have to pass over in order 
to get into anything like the northern 
part of China. Why, it would be far 
easier for us to send our troops over the 
thousands of miles of sea that separate 
us and to strike a blow at Pekin than it 
would be for Russia to get there 
from any part of her 4,000 miles of 
land frontier. It is all a mistake and a 
delusion. The Russian military power 
in northern China to-day is nil and 
before the trans-Siberian Railway is 
finished. The Russians have played a game 
of bounce in all these matters, and wher 
my right honourable Friend the First 
Lord said that he was not going to play a 
game of bounce that might lead to war, 
I did not quite appreciate the value of 
his argument. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I said I was not going to play » 
game of bluff unless I was prepared to 
face the consequences. ’ 


*Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
trust that that goes without saying, but, 
Sir, I say in answer to that, that there 
was no real risk of war, and further that 
this country was perfectly prepared to 
face the war which might have ensued if 
Russia, in the face of our opposition, had 
tried to invade Manchuria and to take_ 
Port Arthur. The Russian Government 
were. and are far too wise to undergo 
the risk of war on the Chinese question. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Dover, who made a speech of very great 
interest and ability earlier in this: 
Debate, made one most serious blunder 
in his argument, and it was an error 
which, I think, rather vitiated some of 
the conclusions he drew. The blunder 


which he made was this: He said that 
time was on our side. 
on our side in this matter. 


Sir, time is not. 
Time is on 
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the side of Russia. All the cards are in 
our hands at present. We have an over- 
whelming power in the Northern 
Pacific ; Russia has a naval force wholly 
unable to deal with us there, and the 
Russian land power is exceedingly small 
—at the outside some 30,000 soldiers, 
ever a vast tract of territory. Time will 
enable the Trans-Siberian railway to be 
completed. Time will enable Russia to 
mass troops on our Indian Frontier, 
where she is now perfectly helpless to 
attack us. Time will enable the Rus- 
sian Fleet in the Northern Pacific io be 
enormously increased. Time will enable 
Russia to conscript large numbers of so!- 
diers in Manchuria itself. Time can only 
be on our side if we see that China is so 
strengthened that she is able of herself 
to protect her frontiers against Russian 
invasion. With regard to the fourth 
statement which my right honourable 
Friend made, namely, that good had 
been done by arousing a sense in this 
country of—I forget the exact words he 
used, but it was to the effect that the 
sense of this country was _ being 
aroused to a realisation of the un- 
fairness of Russian diplomacy; with 
that I quite agree. A_ distinct 
advantage has, no doubt, been gained in 
that respect ; but I repeat that the crux 
of the whole position is this, that we 
should so strengthen and help China to 
improve her military organisation that 
China will be able to resist the Russian 
invasion of Manchuria. It is no use to 
say that Manchuria has gone. Man- 
‘churia has only gone if the English 
Government make up their minds that 
it is gone. If the British Govern- 
ment make up their minds _ that 
Manchuria is not to be Russianized, that 
the new Russian railway is not to be a 
military railway, then China can be saved 
and British interests preserved; but if 
the same course of hesitation, drifting 
aimlessness, and—TI will use a stronger 
word—pusillanimity, is to be followed, 
‘as has been pursued in the past three 
months, then Northern China is indeed 
lost to this country. Sir, there has been 
a remarkable omission in this Debate ; 
there has been no reference to Japan, 
and to the great part which Japan has 
played, and must play, in the future in 
connection with the affairs of China. 
The successes of Japan with regard to 
Corea should lead us to draw the reverse 
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lesson to that which the right honour- 
able Gentleman drew. He referred at 
considerable length to Corea, and to the 
fact that Russia made a distinct retreat 
with regard to Corea, and I understood 
him to say that we ourselves might have 
to retreat at times for our own purposes, 
If the right honourable Gentleman wishes 
to persuade the House that we should 
give up Talienwan for our own purposes, 


I think he draws rather largely on the 
credulity of both sides of the House. 


What happened with regard to Corea? 
The Japanese Government did exactly the 
reverse of what our Government did. 
Our Government wavered, hesitated, and 
backed down ; the Japanese said to Russia, 
“Unless you give us Corea you will have 
to deal with us in Manchuria as well.” 
We remember that remarkable speech of 
the Czar of Russia. in which he said that 
Russia had had the greatest anxiety with 
regard to Japan. Russia had good cause 
for anxiety with regard to Japan, because 
if the Japanese had moved against Russia 
there would not have been a Russia in 
Far Eastern Asia at this moment. It 
was open to the Government of this 
country at any time to form an alliance 
with Japan. Why did they not do so? 
Was it because Japan was not a Chris- 
tian Power! It has been a mystery to 
everyone why the English Government 
did not six months ago make terms with 
Japan for checking Russian aggression in 
Northern China. Sir, I am in a position 
to solve the problem—lI only throw this 
out tentatively. I am not in the secrets 
of diplomacy, but as my right honourable 
Friend has shown very great advance of 
late, and has developed such remarkable 
powers as to lead us to hope that he 
may in the future entirely safeguard the 
foreign affairs of the country, I say this 
to encourage him a little. I would recall 
a remark made by a Japanese statesman 
to me some time ago, before the right 
honourable Gentleman was, to a certain 
extent, guiding the foreign policy of this 
country, so that the remark is no reflec- 
tion on him. I had the fortune to con- 
verse with an eminent Japanese states- 
man, and, Sir, on such _ occasions 
I always make it my business to try 
and further the interests of this country 
abroad. When this Jananese _ states- 
man honoured me with an interview, 
T suggested, in the course of our 
conversation, that it would be a very 
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desirable thing that Great Britain and 
Japan should unite in the Far East for 
their common interests, and for the pur- 
pose of checking the advance of Russia. 
The eminent Japanese statesman said 
this—I beg the right honourable Gentle- 
man not to think that I am casting any 
reflection whatever on him. He said— 

“My dear Sir, do you think that your 
Government will ever make up their minds tu 
do anything?” 
I was too pained and shocked to 
make any reply. I could not venture 
fo disagree with the sound and correct 
axiom which he laid down; but I am 
glad to think that there are signs that 
Her Majesty’s Government have changed 
their policy of inaction and are likely to 
do something in the future. Now, with 
regard to this question of Japan, it is 
the most important question for us in 
the Far East, and if there were any 
indication in this Blue Book, or in the 
speeches of Her Majesty’s Ministers, that 
there was a practical understanding with 
Japan in the Far East, I think that we 
might be all satisfied that British in- 
teresi's were secured, because Japan repre- 
sents the practical land force of the Far 
East. Japan has to-day a navy equal to 
our own. She has an army of 250,000 
available men, which she could at any 
time land in any portion of North-Eastern 
Asia. Therefore, Japan holds the key 
to the position, and if we are sure of the 
support of Japan we can do practically 
as we like. Within three years Japan 
will have nine battleships in Northera 
Pacific waters, and, therefore, it will be 
still more important that we should have 
the support of Japan. It is evidenced 
by this Blue Book that China actually 
applied for the protection of Great 
Britain. There is one remarkable 
phrase in which the Yamen, when they 
are being bullied by Russia with regard 
to Talienwan, say— 

“Nothing is of any use to us unless we are 
protected by Great Britain.” 
I admit, Sir, that the past can- 
not be recalled, and that it is 
no practical use to complain that Her 
Majesty’s Government lost opportunities 
of offering protection to China when that 
protection would have kept Russia out 
of Port Arthur, and practically out of 
Manchuria, but the question will arise in 
the near future. Russia will continue to 
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endeavour to pour her forces into Man- 
churia, and, unless we are prepared to 
guarantee the Chinese practical support 
in resisting that Russian invasion, Man- 
churia will become a part of Russia ; 
Russia will obtain a fighting force of at 
least 500,000 men, whom they will, no 
doubt, train and discipline, and then it 
is only a question of time when we lose 
China altogether. The Leader of the 
House made some remarks about the 
danger which criticisms in this House 
may cause to British interests abroad. EF 
certainly think his remarks were not 
justified by the facts. In reading this 
Blue Book one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the conduct of the Foreign 
Minister of this country. He was 
threatened with the wrath of Russia if 
our warships did not leave Port Arthur, 
and instead of a reply befitting the 
dignity and rights of this country, he 
sends a wavering reply, and gets the 
Admiralty to telegraph to the commander 
of the fleet in Northern China what was 
nothing less than a hint that he had 
better withdraw his ships from Port 
Arthur. If when Count Muravieff at 
St. Petersburg and the Russian Ambas- 
sador in London began talking about 
Manchuria being in the sphere of Russiam 
influence the British Foreign Minister 
had promptly replied that he did not 
recognise any Russian sphere of influence: 
in those regions, events might have 
turned out very differently from the way 
they have done. I think it is possible 
to prove that the action of the indepen- 
dent Press in this country, and, perhaps, 
the action of independent Members oi 
this House, stiffened the back of the 
Government in this way, and when the 
Leader of the House talks about criti 
cisms and questions bemg likely to 
endanger the credit and the prestige of this 
country abroad, I ask him whether any- 
thing could be more fatal to the influence 
and credit of this country abroad than 
many of the revelations contained in this 
Blue Book. Every criticism and every 
question which was addressed to Ministers 
by independent Members of this House 
is justified, and more than justified, by 
what we read in this Blue Book. Fortu- 
nately, a considerable change has now 
come over the policy of the Government, 


and a change for the good; but I say 
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that the real injury to British influence 
is not to be found in the questions and 
eriticisms of this House, but is to be 
found in such interviews as those which 
our Foreign Minister and the Russian 
Ambassador in London had about Port 
Arthur and about the sphere of British 
influence. Now there is one point which 
my right honourable Friend dwelt upon 
which I hope he will excuse me for criti- 
eising. The right honourable Gentleman 
drew a sketch of what might have 
happened if this country had made it a 
casus belli if Russia should occupy 
Port Arthur, and he says that there 
would have been an increased tension of 
feeling; the railway would have been 
creeping on, and we should have been 
subject to a period of alarm and dis- 
turbance for many years. But, Sir, my 
right honourable Friend evidently over- 
looked the fact that all the dangers which 
he dwelt upon are likely to take place, 
and cannot help taking place. The ten- 
sion still exists, the Russian railway is 
still creeping on, the Russian forces m 
Manchuria are still being augmented, 
and at Wei-hai-Wei we in this 
position 


are 





It being Twelve of the clock, the Debate 
sstood adjourned. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I should like to put a question 
to the First Lord of the Treasury as to 
the possibility and the expediency of con- 
‘tinuing this discussion either on Monday 
or, at all events, not later than Tuesday. 
He will have observed to-night, I am 
sure, that an enormous interest, almost, 
I may say, an unparalleled interest, has 
been taken in the subject under discus- 
sion. The temper in which the Debate 
has been conducted is a temper of which 
he cannot find anything to complain. 
In the old days a discussion on a series 
of Papers of this kind would undoubtedly 
have taken three or four Parliamentary 
nights. I would submit to the right 
honourable Gentleman, therefore, that as 
many of us are anxious to continue the 
discussion, he should put the Vote down 
again for Monday or, at any rate, Tues- 
day. He will not fail to observe that 
the Irish Bill has made progress with 
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a rapidity which he could not, I think, 
have counted upon. At any rate, having 
regard to the rapidity with which pro- 
gress is being made with the legislative 
projects of the Government, I think we 
are not unreasonabie in asking the right 
honourable Gentleman to give us another 
night for this discussion. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It 
would be a poor return to Irish Members 
for facilitating the progress of the Irish 
Local Government Bill if the promise of 
the Government that the Bill should be 
taken de die in diem should be broken, 
We are here ata great distance from our 
homes. English gentlemen are on the 
spot, and they are able to take a shilling 
cab and come down to this House at any 
time, while we have a journey of 100 
miles across a rough sea. We have 
nothing to do with anything but Irish 
matters; we do not interfere with your 
English Bills. I would have no ebjection 
whatever to the right honourable Gentle 
man giving a week for this discussion 
after we have got through the Irish Bill. 
It is possible to suggest that we have 
other interests in life than Wei-hai-Wei, 
and we co not want, at the expense of 
our Bill, to spend two or three more 
nights listening to the honourable Mem- 
ber for Sheftield and others, and to hear 
the honourable Baronet the Member for 
the Ecclesall Division expound what I 
would venture respectfully to call the 
policy of the “ open bore.” 
tHe TREA- 
that I am 
by the 
honour- 


Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY: I must 

somewhat taken 

appeal, of which 
able Gentleman gave me notice just 
before he rose, that we should continue 
this Debate The 
honourable and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down has given one reason 
why that should not be done, and I think 
it is a most effective reason. I am 
afraid it may be necessary to interrupt 
the Irish Local Government Bill for some 
absolutely necessary financial business, 
but, except for that, I certainly have 
desired, and still desire, that the Irish 


Bill should go on de die in diem, and I 


a 
contess 


by surprise 


the right 


for another day. 
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hope that our progress will be as smooth 
as it has been in the past. There is this 
further consideration, that although no 
absolute pledge has been given on the 
subject we think it would be a great 
disappointment to Irish Members if the 
suggestion that the Irish Estimates should 
be taken while the Irish Bill is in pro- 
gress should fall through. The right 
honourable Gentleman has suggested that 
in previous times, before the Supply 
Rules came into force, more than one 
night was given for the discussion of 
such important questions as we have been 
debating to-night. That may be true, 
but under what circumstances? Under 
the circumstances that the Opposition 
moved a vote of censure on_ the 
yovernment, 


Supply. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY: No, no. 


Tue FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY: Certainly. I never heard 
of the Government giving up an 
indefinite time for discussion coming 
to no conclusion, ending in no Motion, 
or terminated by no decision of the 
House. The right honourable Gentle- 
man, or, if he thought it not befitting 
his position, any one of his supporters, 
might have moved a reduction of this 
Vote. Even that is not done. 


Mr. DILLON: I may say that 
we were most anxious to do_ that, 
and should have done it except for the 
absence of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 


THE FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY: However that may be 
no reduction has been moved on the 
specific issue connected 
with these Papers, and I must say that 
to debate the whole question for a night, 
with the Leader of the Opposition and 
the late Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs speaking, and, at the end of a dis- 
cussion pursued by Members in those 
positions, with no vote of censure or 
reduction of the Vote moved, to ask for 
a continuation of it without a vote of 
censure, seems to me to be adopting a 
wholly impossible position. Sir, I am 
most anxious to meet the right honour- 
able Gentleman, as he knows, but I can- 


question at 
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not hold out hope that in the immediate 
future I shall be able to find a day for 
the discussion of Chinese affairs. I do 
not imagine that our memories will have 
grown cold on the subject, but I am 
afraid they will perhaps be a little luke- 
warm before the Vote is again presented 
to the House. That is always excepting 
the case of a deliberate vote of censure 
on the Government moved by the Oppo- 
sition. It is their choice to adopt that 
course, and if they adopt it of course I 
shall give a day, but I shall claim the 
right of complaining that before asking 
for that they should have wasted 12 
hours of Parliamentary time upon a 
Debate upon which no definite issue was 
raised and no Motion was moved. I 
hope ‘the right honourable Gentlemen 
opposite will not press for any further 
discussion until the time comes round 
when, in the ordinary course, we can, on 
a Friday, take up this or any other sub- 
ject upon the Foreign Office Vote. 


Mr. DILLON: I trust the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has not finally made 
uv his mind about next Friday. There was 
no doubt a desire that Friday should be 
taken for Irish Supply. Then when this 
Friday was proposed to be taken for the 
Foreign Office Vote. I raised no objection, 
because I saw there was a very general 
feeling that these Papers should be dis- 
cussed. But I think it would be unjust 
to the Irish Members to take away a 
second night. I do not wish the right 
honourable Gentleman to give a definite 
answer now, but I will put a Question 
to him on Monday or Tuesday, and trust 
that in the meantime he will reconsider 
the matter, and that, unless there is some 
absolute necessity to the contrary, he will 
put down Irish Supply for next Friday. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: On what day is 
the Irish Bill to be interrupted for the 
continuation of the Budget Debate? 


Toe FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY: If a Question is put 
to me on Monday, I will in the mean- 
time consult my right honourable Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If I 
may, by leave of the House, reply to the 
Question of the honourable Member for 
East Mayo, let me remind him that this 
Friday would have fallen to the Irish 
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Members if I could have taken last Friday 
for the Foreign Office Vote. That could 
not be done owing to the unfortunate ill- 
ness of my right honourable Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
That was the sole reason for the arrange- 
ment breaking down. 


Mr. DILLON: Why the 


Colonial Vote stand over? 


Mr. CONINGSBY DISRAELI (Che- 
shire, Altrincham): May I ask if any fur- 
ther corresponderce will be laid on the 
Table before the Debate upon the Foreign 
Office Vote is resumed? 

The First Lord of the Treasury. 


cannot 
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Toe FIRST LORD or : 
TREASURY: There has been, of cours 
some further correspondence with rega 
to our negotiations. I do not knoy 
whether that may be laid on the Table; 
it may be possible. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Will the right hom 
ourable Gentleman arrange that the 
Debate shall be resumed after the furthe 
Papers are laid? 


Toe FIRST LORD or ag 
TREASURY : I cannot give any promise 
because I do not know about the further 
Papers that may be received. 


House adjourned at 12.2 


[INDEX.: 








